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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



English writers have done more for the illustration of Spanish hiM- 
tory than for that of any other, except their own. To say nothing of 
the recent general compendium, executed for the " Cabinet CyclopiB- 
dia/' a work of singular acuteness and information, we have particular 
narratives of the several reigns, in an unbroken series, from the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth (the First of Spam) to Charles the Third, at the 
close of the last century, by authors whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of their productions. It is singular, that, 
with this attention to the modem history of the Peninsula, there should 
be no particular account of the period which may be considered as the 
proper basis of it, — ^the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In this reign, the several states, into which the country had been 
broken up for ages, were brought under a common rule ; the kingdom 
of Naples was conquered; America discovered and colonised; the 
ancient empire of the Spanish Arabs subverted ; the dread tribimal of 
the Modem Inquisition established; the Jews, who contributed so 
Kensibly to the wealth and civilisation of the country, were banished ; 
and, in fine, such changes were introduced into the interior administra- 
tion of the monarchy, as have left a permanent impression on the cha- 
racter and condition of the nation. 

The actors in these events were every way suited to their import- 
ance. Besides the reigning sovereigns, FerdLaand and Isabella, — the 
latter, certainly, one of the most interesting personages in history, — 
we have, in political affairs, that consummate statesman. Cardinal 
Ximenes ; in military, the ''Great Captain," Gonsalvo de Cordova ; 
and in maritime, the most successfiil navigator of any age, Christopher 
Coiimibus; whose entire biographies fell within the limits of this 
period. Even such portions of it as have been incidentally touched by 
English writers, as tne Italian wars, for example, have been drawn so 
exclusively from French and Italian sources, that they may be said to be 
untrodden groimd for the historian of Spain. (1) 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of this reign could not 
have been undei*taken at any preceding period with anything like the ad- 
vantages at present afforded, owing to the light which recent researches 
of Spanish scholars, in the greater freedom of inquiry now enjoyed, have 

(1) The only histories of this reign by Continental writers, with which I 
am acquainted, are the " Histoire des Rois Catholiques Ferdinand et 
I^abclle, iMU* I'Abb^ Mignot, Paris, 1 766," and the "Geschichte der Regie- 
rung Ferdinand des Katholischen, von Rupert Becker, Prag und Leipzig, 
1790.** Their authors have employed the most accessible materials only 
in the compilation j and. indeed, they lay claim to no great research, 
which would seem to be precluded by the extent of their works, in 
neither instance exceeding two volumes duodecimo. They have the 
merit of exhibiting, in a simple perspicuous form, those events which, 
ly'mg on tiie surface, may be found more or less expanded in most g«Ti«ra\ 
histories. 
Z. 
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shed on some of its most interesting and least familiar featm-es. The 
most important of the works to which I allude are, the History of the 
Inquisition, from official documents, by its secretaiy, Llorente ; the 
analysis of the political institutions of the kingdom, by such writers as 
Manna, Sempere, and Capmany ; the literal version, now made for the 
first time, of the Spanish-Arab chronicles, by Conde ; the collection 
of origins^ and unpublished documents, illustrating the history of 
Colimibus and the early Castilian navigators, by Navarrete ; and, 
lastly, the copious illustrations of IsabeUa's reign by Clemencin, the 
late lamented secretary of the Royal Academy of History, fonning the 
sixth volume of its valuable Memoirs. 

It was the knowledge of these facilities for doing justice to this sub- 
ject, as well as its intrinsic merits, which led me, ten years since, to 
select it ; and surely no subject could be found more suitable for the 
pen of an American, than a history of that reign, under the auspices of 
which the existence of his own fiivoured quarter of the globe was first 
revealed. As I was conscious that the value of the history must 
depend mamly on that of its materials, I have spared neither pains nor 
expense, from the first, in collecting the most authentic. In accom- 
plishing this, I must acknowledge the services of my Spends, Mr. Alex- 
ander H. Everett, then minister plenipotentiary from the United States 
to the court of Madrid ; Mr. Arthur Middleton, secretary of the Ame- 
rican legation ; and, above all, Mr. 0. Rich, now American consul for 
the Balearic Islands, a gentleman whose extensive bibliographical 
knowledge and imwearied researches during a long residence in the 
Peninsula, have been liberally employed for the benefit both of his own 
country and of England. With such assistance, I flatter myself that I 
have been enabled to secure whatever can materially conduce to the 
Illustration of the period in question, whether in the form of chronicle, 
memoir, private correspondence, legal codes, or official documents. 
Among these are various contemporary manuscripts, covering the 
whole ground of the narrative, none of which have oeen printed, and 
some of them but little known to Spanish scholars, in obtaining 
copies of these frx)m the public libraries, I must add, that I have found 
fetcilities under the present liberal government which were denied mo 
under the preceding. In addition to these sources of information, I 
have avoQed myseLT, in the part of the work occupied with literary 
criticism and history, of the hbrary of my fiiend Mr. George Ticknor, 
. who, during a visit to Spain, some years since, collected whatever was 
rare and valuable in tne literature of the Peninsula. I must fiirther 
aclmowledge my obligations to the library of Harvard University, in 
Cambridge, from whose rich repository of books relating to our own 
coimtry I have derived material aid ; and, lastly, I must not omit to 
notice the fevours of another kind, for which I am indebted to my 
fidend Mr. William H. Gardiner, whose judicious counsels have been of 
essential benefit to me in the revision of my labours. 

In the plan of the work, I have not liinited myself to a strict chro- 
nological narrative of passing events ; but have occasionally paused, at 
the expense, perhaps, of some interest in the story, to seek such colla- 
teral information as might bring these events into a clearer view. J 
have devoted a Hberal portion of the work to the literaij progress of 
the nation, conceiving this quite as essential a part of its history as civil 
and military details. I have occasionally introduced, at the close of 
the chapters, a critical notice of the authorities used, that the reader 
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may form some estimate of their comparative value and credibOity. 
Finiedly, I have endeavoured to present him with tmch an account of 
the state of ajffiedrs, both before the accession and at the demise of the 
Catholic sovereigns, as might afford him the best points of view tor 
surveying the entire results of their reign. 

How mr I betve succeeded in the execution of this plan must be 
left to the reader's candid judgment. Many errors he may be able to 
detect. Sure I am, there can oe no one more sensible of my deficien- 
cies than myself; although it was not till after practical experience 
that I could fully estimate the d^cult^ of obtaining anything like a 
feithful portraiture of a distant age, amidst the shiftmg hues and per- 
plexing cross-lights of historic testimony. From one cl&aa of errors 
xny subject necessarily exempts me, — ^those founded on national or 
party feeling. I may have been more open to another fault, — ^that of 
too strong a bias in favour of my principal actors ; for characters, noble 
and interesting in themselves, naturally beget a sort of partiality, akin 
to friendship, in the historian's mind!, accustomed to the daUy con- 
templation of them. Whatever defects may be charged on the worl^ I 
can at least assure myself, that it is an honest record of a reign important 
in itself, new to the reader in an English dress, and resting on a solid 
basis of authentic materials, such as probably could not be met with 
out of Spain, nor in it without much difficulty. 

I hope I shall be acquitted of egotism, although I add a few words 
respecting the peculiar embarrassments I have encoimtered in com- 
posing these volumes. Soon after my arrangements were made, early 
in 1826, for obtaining the necessary materials from Madrid, I was 
deprived of the use of my eyes for all purposes of reading and writing, 
and had no prospect of again recovering it. This was a serious obstacle 
to the prosecution of a work requiring the perusal of a lat^e mass of 
authorities, in various languages, the contents of which were to be 
carefully collated, and transferred to my own pages, verified by minute 
reference. (1) Thus shut out from one sense, I was driven to r^y exclu- 
sively on another, and to make the ear do the work of the eye. With 
the assistance of a reader, uninitiated, it may be added, in any modem 
language but his own, I worked my way throi^h several venerable 
Castilian quartos, until I was satisfied of the practicability of the under- 
taking. I next procured the services of one more competent to aid me 
in pursuing my historical inquiries. The process was slow and irksome 
enough, doubUess, to both parties, at l^st till my ear was accommo- 
dated to foreign sounds, and an antiquated, onentimes barbarous 
phraseology, when my progress became more sensible, and I was 
cheered with the prospect of success. It certainly would have been 
a &Lr more serious misfortune to be led thus blindfold through the 
pleasant paths of literature ; but my track stretched, for the most part, 
across dreary wastes, where no beauty lurked to arrest the traveller's 
eye and charm his senses. After persevering in this course for some 
years, my eyes, by the blessing of Providence, recovered sufficient 
strength to allow me to use them, with tolerable freedom, in the pro- 
CD " To compile a history from various authors when they can only be con- 
sulted by other eyes, is not easy, nor possible, but with more skilful and 
attentive help than can be commonly obtained." (Johnson's Ltfe of Milton.) 
This remark of the great critic, which first engaged my attention in the midst 
of my embarrassments, although discouraging at first, in the end stimulated 
the desire to overcome them. 
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secution of my labours, and in the revision of all previously written. 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood, as stating these circumstances to 
deprecate the severity of criticism, since I am inclined to think the 
greater circimispection I have been compelled to use has left me, on 
the whole, less exposed to inaccuracies than I should have been in the 
ordinaiy mode of composition. But, as I reflect on the many sober 
hours I have passed in wading through black-letter tomes, and 
through manuscripts whose doubtful orthography and defiance of all 
punctuation were so many stumbling-blocks to my amanuensis, it 
calls up a scene of whimsical distresses, not usually encountered, 
on which the good-natured reader may, perhaps, allow I have 
some ri^ht, now that I have got the better of them, to dwell with 
8€itisfaction. 

I will only remark, in conclusion of this too prolix discussion about 
myself, that, while making my tortoise-like progress, I saw what I had 
fondly lookeKl upon as my own ground (havmg indeed lain unmolested 
by any other invader for so many ages), suddenly entered, and in part 
occupied, by one of my countrymen. I allude to Mr. Irving's 
" HistoiT of Columbus," and " Chronicle of Granada ; " the subjects of 
which, although covering but a small part of my whole plan, form 
certainly two of its most brilliant portions. Now, alas ! if not devoid 
of interest, they are at least stripped of the charm of novelty : for what 
eye has not been attracted to the spot on which the light of that writer's 
genius has fellen? 

I cannot quit the subject which has so long occupied me, without 
one glance at the present unhappy condition of Spam ; who, shorn of 
her ancient splendour, humbled by the loss of empire abroad, and 
credit at home, is abandoned to all the evils of anarchy. Yet, 
deplorable as this condition is, it is not so bad as the lethargy in which 
she has been sunk for ages. Better be hurried forward for a season on 
the wings of the temp^, than stagnate in a death-like calm, fatal 
alike to intellectual and moral progress. The crisis of a revolution, 
when old things are passing away, and new ones are not yet estab- 
lished, is indeed, fearftil. Even the immediate consequences of its 
achievement are scarcely less so to a people who have yet to leani by 
experiment the precise form of institutions best suited to their wants, 
and bo accommodate their character to these institutions. Such 
results must come with time, however, if the nation be but true to 
itself. And that they will come, sooner or later, to the Spaniards, 
surely no one can distrust who is at all conversant with their earlier 
history, and has witnessed the examples it affords of heroic virtue, 
devoted patriotism, and generous love of freedom. 

'* Chd Tantico valore 
non 6 ancor morto." 

Clouds and darkness have, indeed, settled thick around the throne 
of the youths Isabella ; but not a deeper darkness than that which 
covered the land tn the first years of her illustrious namesake ; and 
we may humbly trust, that the same Providence which guided her 
reign to so prosperous a termination, may carry the nation safe 
through its present perils, and secure to it the greatest of earthly 
blessings, civil and rehgious liberty. 

XOVKMBCR, 1837 
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Since the publication of the First Edition of this work it has under- 
^ne a careral revision ; and this, aided by the oommunications of 
several intelligent friends, who have taken an interest in its success, 
has enabled me to correct several verbal inaccuracies, and a few typo- 
graphical errors, which had been previously overlooked. While the 
Second Edition was passing through the press, 1 received, also, copies 
of two valuable Spanish works having relation to the reign of the 
Catiiolic sovereigns, but which, as they appeared during the recent 
troubles of the Peninsula, had not before come to my knowledge. For 
these I am indebted to the politeness of Don Angel Calderon de la 
Bsurca, late Spanish Minister at Washington ; a genUeman whose frank 
and liberal manners, personal accompliumientB, and independent con- 
duct in public life, have secured for him deservedly high consideration 
in the United States, as well as in his own country. 

I must still further acknowledge my oblk^ations to Don Pasoual de 
Gayangos, the learned author of the "Mahommedan Dynasties in 
Spain, recently prublished in London, — a work, which from its 
thorough investigation of original sources, and its fine spirit of criti- 
cism, must suppfy, what has been so long felt to be a desideratum with 
the student, — ^tne means of forming a perfect acquaintance with the 
Arabian portion of the Peninsular annals. There fell into the hands 
of this gentleman, on the breaking up of the convents of Saragossa, in 
1835, a rich collection of originaT documents, comprehending, among 
other things, the autograph correspondence of Ferdmand and Isabella, 
and of the principal persons of their court. It formed, probably, part 
of the librarv of Greronimo Zurita, historiographer of Aragon, under 
Philip II., wno, by virtue of his office, was intrusted with whatever 
documents would illustrate the history of the coimtry. This rare 
collection was left at his death to a monastery in his native city. 
Although Zurita is one of the principal authorities for the present 
work, uiere are many details of mterest in this correspondence, which 
have passed unnoticed by him, even when forming the basis of his con- 
clusions. And I have gladly availed m vself of the liberality and great 
kindness of Senor de Gayangos, who nas placed these MSS. at my 
disposal, transcribing such as I have selected, for the corroboration 
and frirther illustration of my work. The difficulties attending this 
labour of love will be better appreciated, when it is understood that 
the original writing is in an antiquated character, which few Spanish 
scholars of the present day could comprehend, and often in cypher, 
which requires much patience and iMenuity to explain. With these 
various emendations, it is hoped that l£e present Emtion may be found 
more deserving of that &vour from the ioiglish public, which has beou 
so courteously accorded to the preceding. 

Mahch, 1841. 
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SECTION T. 

Y2EW OP THE CASTILIAN MONAECHY BEFOEE THE 
ITFTEENTH CENTTJEY. 

Early History and Ckmstitntion of Castile — Invasion of the Arabs^SIow 
Reconqaest of the Coimtxy— Religious Enthusiasm of the Spaniards — 
Influence of their Minstrelsy— Their Chivalry— Castilian Town— Cortes- 
Its Powers— Its Boldness— Wealth of the Cities— The Nohility— Their 
Privileges and Wealth— Knights— Clergy— Poverty of the Crown— limited 
Extent of the Prerogative. 

Foe several hundred years after the great Saracen invasion 
in the heg^inning of the eighth century, Spain was hroken up 
into a numher of small hut independent states, divided in their 
interests, aiid often in deadly hostility with one another. It 
was inhahited hy races the most dissimilar in their origin, 
religion, and government, the least important of which nas 
exerted a sensible influence on the character and institutions of 
its present inhahitants. At the close of the iifteenth century, 
these various races were hlended into one great nation, under 
one common rule. Its territorial limits were widely extended 
by discovery and conquest. Its domestic institutions, and even 
its literature, were moulded into the form, which, to a con- 
siderable extent, they have maintained to the i)resent day. It 
is the obiect of the present narrative to exhibit the period in 
which tnese momentous results were effected, — ^the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

By the middle of the fifteenth centurv, the number of states 
into which the country had been divided was reduced to four : 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
The last, comprised within nearly the same limits as the 
modem prorince of that name, was all that remained to the 
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Moslems of their once vast possessions in the Peninsula. Its 
concentrated population gave it a degree of strength altogether 
disproportioned to the extent of its territory ; and the profuse 
•ma^rnineence of its court, which rivalled that of the ancient 
oaliphs, was supported hj the labours of a sober, industrious 
people, under whom agriculture and several of me mechanic 
arts had reached a degree of excellence probably unequalled in 
any other part of Europe during the middle ages. 

The little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the Pyre- 
nees, had often attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more 
powerftil states. But since their sel£sh schemes operated fts % 
mutual check upon each other, Navarre still continued to main- 
tain her independence when all the smaller states in the 
JPeninsula had been absorbed in the gradually increasing 
dominion of Castile and Aragon. 

This latter kingdom comprehended the province of that name, 
together with Catalonia and Valencia. Under its auspicious 
dimate and free political institutions, its inhabitants displayed 
an uncommon sl^e of intellectual and moral energy. Its long 
line of coast opened the way to an extensive and flourishing 
commerce ; and its enterprising navy indemnified the nation for 
the scantiness of its territory at home, by the important foreign 
conquests of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 

The remsdning provinces of Leon, Biscay, the Astorias, 
Galicia, Old and New Castile, Estremadnra, liiiiroia, and Anda- 
lusia, f(^ to the orown of Castile, which, thus extending its 8imy 
over an unbroken line of country from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Mediterranean, seemed by the magnitude ot its territory, as 
well as by its antiquity (for it was there that the old Gk>uiio 
monarchy may be said to have first revivod after the great 
Se^acen invasion), to be entitled to a pre-eminence over the 
other states of the Peninsula. This claim, indeed, appears to 
have been recognised at an early period of her history. Aragon 
did homage to Castile for her territory on the western bank of 
the Ebro until the twelfth century ; as did Navarre, Portugal, 
and, at a later period, the Moorish kingdom of Qranada. 0) 
And when at length the various states of Spain were consoli- 
dated into one monarchy, the capital of Castile became the 
capital of the new empire, and her language the language of the 
court and of literature. 

It will facilitate our inquiry into the circumstances which 
immediately led to these results, if we briefly glance at the 
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(])' Aragon was formally irdeased from this homage in 1177, and Portugal in 
t64. (Mariana, Historia General de Espana; Madrid, 1780 ; lib. 11, cap. U; 
lib. 13, cap. 20.) The king of Qranada, Aben Alahmar, swore fealty- to St. 
flerdinand in 1245, binding himself to the payment of an annaal rent, to 
■erre mider him witti a stipulated nnmber of his knights in war, and person- 
aUj attend Carte* when aummoned,-~A whimsical stipulation this for a Maho- 
mtbn p(ince.~Oonde, Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espafia 
(MWUid, 1890k mO» torn. iii. cap. 80. 
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prominent features in the early history and oonstitntion of the 
two principal Christian states, CastUe and Aragon, previous to 
the fifteenth century. (1) 

The Visigoths, who oyerran the Peninsula in the fifth 
oentury, brought with them the same liberal principles of 
goyemment which distinguished their Teutonic brethren. 
Th^ crown was declared elective by a formal le^fifldative 
act. (2) Laws were enacted in the great national councils, com- 
poeed of prelates and nobility, and not unfrequentljr ratified in 
an Baaembly of the people. Their code of jurisprudence, 
although abounding in frivolous detail, contained many admi- 
rable provisionB for the security of justice ; and, in the degree of 
civil liberty which it accorded to the Rcmaan inhabitants of the 
oountryt far tranftocnded those of most of the other barbarians 
of the North- (3) In. short, their simple polity exhibited the 
genu of some of those institutions wnioh, with other nations, 
and under happier auspices, have formed the basis of a well* 
regulated oonetitutional liberty. (4) 

But while in othtr countries the principles of a free govern- 
ment were slowly and g-mdually unfolded, their development 
was much accelerated lq Spain by an event, which, at the time, 
seemed to threaten their total extinction, — ^fche ^eat SaracoD 
invaaion at the beginning of the eighth century. The religious, 

(1) Nayane was too inconsiderable, and bore too near a resemblance in its 
COTflmmeiitto tbe other peninsular kingdoms, to require a separate notioe; 
Ibr wlddi, indeed, the national writers afford bat very scanty materials. The 
Moorish empire of Oranada, so interesting in itself, and so dissimilar, in all 
reqpects, to Christian Spain, merits particular attention. I have deferred the 
oonalderatlim of it, however, to that period of the history which is occupied 
wiUi Its subversion. See Part I. chap. 8. 

(S) flee the Canons of the fifth Council of Toledo. Florez, Bspafia Sagrada 
(Madrid. 1747— 177«), tom. vi. p. 168. 

(8) tteoesvinto, in order more eflfectoalljto bring about the consolidation of 
his GoUdc and Roman subjects into one nation, atoogated the law inrohibiting 
fbfllr Jntermarriage. The terms in which his enactment is concaved disclose 
a tar mon enlightened policy than that pursued either by the Franks or Lom- 
baids. (Bee the Fnero Juzgoj ed. de la Acad., Madrid, 1815$ lib. 3, tit. l, 
Itj 1.) The ^Hsigothlc code, Fuero Juzgo (Forum Judicum), originally oom- 
pDedin Latin, was translated into Spanish under St. Ferdinand; a copy of 
wUcSi Tcnion was first printed in looo, at Madrid. (Los Doctores Asso y 
Maned, Institndones del Derecho Civil de CastUHaj Madrid, 1792 ; pp. 6, 7-) 
A second edition, under the supervision of the Royal Spanish Academy, was 
p(iibliBhedinl8l6. This compilation, notwithstanding the apparent rudeness 
^MiA even ferocity of some of its features, may be said to have formed the basis 
of all the subsequent legislation of Castile. It was, doubtless, the exdu- 
shre oonfeonplation of these features which brought upon these laws the 
sweefrfng condemnation of Montesquieu, as "pueriles, gauches, idiotes,— 
IriTolMaans le fond et gigantesques dans le style."— Esprit des Loix, liv. %, 

(4) Some of the local usages, afterwards incorporated in th^Jiteroa, or char- 
tKB, of tiie <?a^^*«*" communities, may probably be derived from the time of 
^evWgoths. The English reador may form a good idea of the tenor of the 
kgal instituttons of thiiB people and their immediate descendants, from an 
^ Bfft in tlie aizty-first Number of the Edinburgh Review, written with equal 
r and vlvacitv. 

B2 
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as well as the political institutions of the Arabs, were too dissi- 
milar to those of the conquered nation to allow the former to 
exercise any very sensible influence over the latter in these par- 
ticulars. In Uie spirit of toleration which distinguished the 
early followers of Mahomet, they conceded to such of the Qoihs 
as were willing to continue among them after the conquest, the 
free enjoyment of their religious, as well as many of the civil 
TOivfleges which they possessed imder the ancient monarchy. (1) 
iTnder this liberal dispensation it cannot be doubted that many 
preferred remaining m the pleasant regions of their ancestors, 
to quittincp them for a life of poverty and toil. These, however, 
appear to nave been chiefly of the lower order ;(2) and the men 
of nigher rank, or of more generous sentiments, who refused to 
accept a nominal and precarious independence at the hands of 
their oppressors, escaped from the overwhelming inundation 
into the neighbouring countries of France, Itahr, and Britain, 
or retreated behind those natural fortresses of the north, the 
Asturian hills and the Pyrenees, whither the victorious Saraoen 
disdained to pursue them. (3) 

Here the broken remnant of the nation endeavoured to revive 
the forms at least of the ancient government. But it may well 
be conceived how imperfect these must have been under a 
calamity which, breaking up all the artificial distinctions of 
society, seemed to resolve it at once into its primitive equality. 

(1) The Christians, in all matters exclusively relating: to themselves, were 
governed hj their own laws (See the Fuero Juzgo, Introd. p. 40), admi- 
nistered by their own judges, subject only in capital cases to an appeal to the 
Moorish tribunals. Their chmrches and monasteries (rosa inter spinas, says 
the historian) were scattered over the principal towns, Cordova retaining 
seven, Toledo six, &c. ; and their clergy were allowed to display the costume, 
and celebrate the pompous ceremonial, of the Romish communion. — Florez, 
Espana Sagrada, tom. x. trat. 33, cap. 7.— Morales, Cordnica General de 
Espana (Obras, Madrid, 1791—1793)* lib. 12, cap. 78.— Conde, Dominadon de 
los Arabes, part 1, cap. is, 22. 

(2) Morales, Cor6nica, lib. 12, cap. 77.— Yet the names of several nobles 
resident among the Moors appear in the record of those times. (See Salazar 
de Mendoza, Monarquia de Espana ; Madrid, 1770 ; tom. i. p. 34, note.) If we 
could rely on a singular fact, quoted by Zurita, we might infer that a large 
proportion of the Goths were content to reside among their Saracen conquer- 
ors. The intermarriages among the two nations had been so frequent that in 
131 1 the ambassador of James JI., of Aragon, stated to his Holiness, Pope 
Clement V., that of 200,000 persons composing the population of Granada, not 
more tilian SOO were of pure Moorish descent I (Anales de la Corona de 
Aragon : Zaragoza, 1610 ; lib. 5, cap. 93.) As the object of the statement was 
to jobtain certain ecclesiastical aids from the pontiff, in the prosecution of the 
Moorish war, it appears very suspicious, notwithstanding the emphasis laid on 
it by the historian. 

(3) Bleda, Cordnica do los Moros de Espana (Valencia, 1618), p. 171.— This 
author states that in his time there were several families in Ireland whose 
patronymics bore testimony to their descent from these Spanish exiles. That 
careful antiquary. Morales, considers the regions of the Psrenees lying betwixt 
Aragon and Navarre, together with the Asturias, Biscay, Guipuscoa, the 
northern portion of Galicia and the Alpuxarras (the last retreat, too, of the 
Moors, under the Christian domination), to have been untouched by the 
Saracen invaders. See lib. 12, cap. 76, 
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The monarch, onoe master of the whole Feninsuhi, now beheld 
his em]^ire contracted to a few barren inhospitable rocks. The 
noble, instead of the broad lands and thronged halls of his 
ancestors, saw himself at best but the chief of some wandering 
horde, seeking a doubtfdl subsistence, like himself, by rapine. 
The peasantry, indeed, may be said to haye gained by the 
exchange ; and in a situation in which aU factitious distinctions 
were of less worth than individual prowess and efficiency, they 
rose in political consequence. Even slavery, a sore evil among 
the Yisigoths, as ind^ among all the barbarians of German 
origin, though not effiiced, lost many of its most revolting 
features under the more generous legislation of later times. (1) 

A sensible and salutary influence, at the same time, was 
exerted on the moral energies of tiie nation, which had been 
corrupted in the long eigoyment of uninterrupted prosperity. 
Indeed, so relaxed were the morals of tiie court, as weU as of 
the derey, and so enervated had all classes become, in the 
general dmusion of luxury, that some authors have not scrupled 
to refer to these causes principally the perdition of the (Gothic 
monarchy. An entire reformation in these habits was necessa- 
rilv effected in a situation where a scanty subsistence could 
only be earned by a life of extreme temperance and toil, and 
where it was often to be sought sword in hand, from an enemy 
far superior in numbers. Whatever may have been the vices 
of the Spaniards, they cannot have been those of effeminate 
sloth. Thus a sober, hardy, and independent race was gradually 
formed, prepared to assert their ancient inheritance, and to lay 

(1) The lot of the Visigothic slave was soffidently hard. The oppressions 
iRiiich this unhappy race oidured were such as to lead Mr. Southey, in his 
excellent introdncticm to the ** Chronicle of the Cid.*' to impute to their 
oo-operation, in part, the easy conquest of the country by the Arabs. But. 
althougrh the laws in relation to them, seem to be taken up with determining: 
thehr inciqmcities rather than their privileges, it is probable that they secured 
to them, on the whole, quite as great a degree of civil consequence as was 
enjoyed by omilar classes in the rest of Europe. By the Fuero Juzgo, the 
slave was allowed to acquire property for himself, and with it to purchase his 
own redemption. (Lib. 6, tit. 4, ley 16.) A certain proportion of every 
man's slaves were a^ required to bear arms, and to accompany their master 
to the field. (Lib. 9, tit. 2, ley 8.) But their reUitive rank is better ascertained 
by the amount of composition (that accurate measurement of civil rights 
witii an the barbarians of the North) prescribed for any persona^ violence 
inflicted on them. Thus, by the Salic law, the life of a free Roman was 
estimated at only one-fifth of that of a Frank (Lex SaUca, tit. 43, sec. 1,8); 
while, by the law of the Visigoths, the life of a slave was valued at half of that 
of a freeman. (Lib. 6, tit. 4, ley l.) In the latter code, moreover, the master 
was prohibited, under the severe penalties of banishment and sequestration of 
property, from either maiming or murdering his own slave (lib. 6, tit. 5, 
leyes 12, 13) ; while, in other codes of the barbarians, the penalty was con 
fined to sunilar trespasses on the slaves of another ; and by the Salic law, no 
higgler mulct was imposed for killing than for kidnapping a slave. (L«x 
Sidica, tit. 1 1, sec. 1, 3.) The legislation of the Visigoths, in those particuhirs, 
seems to have regarded this unhappy race as not merely a distinct species of 
property j it provided for their personal security, instead of limiting itself to 
the faddemniflcation of their masters. 
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tke foundations of far more liberal and equitable forms of 
government than were known to their ancestc^. 

At first, their progress was slow and almost imperce|>tible. 
Tke Saracens, indeed, reposing under the sunny skies df 
Andalusia, so congenial with their own, seemed wiUinff to 
relinquish the sterile regions of the north to an enemy wnom 
they despised. But when the Spaniards, quitting the shelter 
of tneir mountains, descended into the open plains of Leon and 
Castile, they found themselves exposed to the predatory inour- 
bions of the Arab cavalry, who, sweeping over the face of the 
country, carried off in a single foray the hard-earned produoe 
of a summer's toil. It was not until they had reached some 
liatural boundary, as the river Douro, or tlie ohain of tiie Gua- 
darrama, that they were enabled, by constructing a line of 
lortifioations along these primitive bulwarks, to secure their 
eonquests. and oppose an effectual resistance to the destructive 
inroads of tiieir enemies. 

Their own dissensions were another cause of their tardy 
progress. The numerous petty states which rose from the ruins 
of the ancient monarchy, seemed to regard each other with even 
a fiercer hatred than that with which they viewed the enemies 
of their faith ; a circumstance that more than once brought the 
nation to the verffe of ruin. More Christian blood was wasted 
in these national feuds, than in all their encounters with the 
infidel. The soldiers of Feman Gon9alez, a chieftain of the 
tenth century, complained that their master made them lead 
the life of very devils, keeping them in the harness day and 
ni^t, in wars, not against the Saracens, but one another. (1) 

These circumstances so far palsied the arm of the Christians, 
tiiat a century and a half elapsed after the invasion before ti^ey 
had penetrated to the Douro, (2) and nearly thrice that period 
before they had advanced the line of conquest to the Tagu8» (3) 
notwithstanding this portion of the country had been compa- 
ratively deserted by the Mahometans. But it was easy to foresee 
that a people, living, as they did, xmder circumstuices so well 
adapted to the develox>ment of both physical and moral energy, 
must ultimately prevail over a nation oppressed by despotism, 
and the effeminate indulgence to which it was naturally dis- 
posed by a sensual religion and a voluptuous climate. In truth, 
the early Spaniard was urged by every motive that can ^ve 
efficacy to human purpose. Pent up in his barren mountains, 
he beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful vineyards of his 
tmcestors delivered over to the spoiler, the holy places polluted 
by his abominable rites, and the Crescent glitterinfi: on the 
domes which were once consecrated by the venerated symbol 

(I) Oor6nica General, part 3, fol. 54. 

(3) According to Morales (Corduica^ lib. 13, cap. 67) > this took pliies 
about 850. 
'5) Toledo was not reconquered until 1085 ; Lisbon, in U47. 
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of his faith. His cause became the cause of Heaven. The Church 
published her bulls of omsade, ofi^mng liberal indul^noes to 
those who served, and Paradise to those who fell in battle 
a^fainstthe infidel. The ancient Castilian was remarkable tor 
his independent^ resistance of j)apal encroachment ; but the 
peculiarity of his situation subjected him in an uncommon 
degree to ecclesiastical influence at home. Priests mingled in 
t^e council and the camp, and, arraved in their sacerdotairobes. 
not unfrequently led the armies to battle. (1) They interpretea 
the will of Heaven as mysteriously revealed in dreams and 
visions. Miracles were a familiar occurrence. The violated 
tombs of the saints sent forth thunders and lightnings to 
oonsume the invaders ; and, when the Christians fainted in the 
fight, the apparition of their patron, St. James, mounted on a 
mlk-white steed, and bearing aloft the banner of the Cross, 
was seen hovering in the air to rally their broken squadrons, 
and lead them (m to victory. (2) Thus the Spaniara looked 
upon himself as in a peculiar maimer the care of Providence. 
For him the laws of nature were suspended. He was a soldier 
of the Cross, fighting not only for his country, but for Christen- 
dom. Indeed, volunteers from the remotest parts of Christendom 
eagerly thronged to serve under his banner ; and the cause of 
reuirion was debated with the same ardour in Spain, as on the 
plains of Palestine. (3) Hence the national character be<Muiie 

(1) The archbishops of Toledo, whose rerenaes and rethiues fax exceeded 
those of the other ecclesiastics, were particularly conspicuous in these holy 
wars. Mariana, speaUng of one of these bellig:erent prelates, considers it 
worthy of encomium, that '* it is not easy to decide whether he was most 
conspkmoas for his good govemment in peace, or his conduct and valour tn 
imr."~Ilist. de Bspana, torn. ii. p. 14. 

(S) The tbnt occasion on which the military apostle condescended to reveal 
tatmtalf to the Leonese, was the memorable day of ClayiJo, A.D. 844, when 
70,000 infidels fell on the field. From that time the name of St. Jago became 
tiM battie-d^ of the Spaniards. The truth of the story Is attested by a con- 
temporary ^wter of Ramiro I. to the church of the saint, granting it an 
amnoal taibate of com and wine ftom the towns in his dominions, and a 
knigllt's portion of the spoils of every victory over the Mussulmans. The 
prMtegio del soto, as it is called, is given at length by Florez in his Ck>llection 
(CqpaSa Sagcada, tmn. xix. p. 329), and is unhesitatingly cited by most of the 
ar^««*h histoiteaut, as Garibay, Mariana, Morales, and others.— More siiarp- 
siglited critics discover, in its anachronisms and other palpable blunders, 
ample evidence of its forgery. '(Mondejar, Advertendas & la Historia de 
Mariana; Valencia, 1746 ; No. 157.— Masdeu, Historia Crftica de Bspafia, y de 
la Cultora Sspanola} Madrid, 1783—1805 ; tom. xvi. supl. 1, 8.) The canons 
of Compoetella. however, seem to have found their account in it, as the 
tribute of good dieer, which it imposed, continued to be paid by some of the 
OMtiiian towns, according to Mariana, in his day.— Hist, de Espa&a, tom. i. 
p. 416. 

(S) French, Flemish, Italian, and English volunteers, led by men of dis- 
tingxiished rank, are recorded by the Spanish writers to have been present at 
tike sieges of Toledo, Lisbon, Algeziras, and various others. More than sixty, 
or, as some accounts state, a hundred thousand, joined the army before the 
battle of Navas de Tolosa ; a round exaggeration, which, however, implies 
tlie great number of such auxiliaries. (Garibay, Compendio Historlal de las 
Chr6nicas de Espafia; Barcelona, iCsSj Ub. la, cap. 33.) The crusades 'n 
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exalted by a religious fervour, which in later davs, alas! 
settled into a fierce fanaticism. Hence that solicituae for the 
purity of the faith, the peculiar boast of the Spaniards, and 
that Jeep tinge of superstition for which they have ever been 
distinguished above the other nations of Europe. 

The long wars with the Mahometans served to keep alive in 
their bosoms the ardent glow of patriotism ; and this was still 
farther heightened by the body of traditional minstrelsy, which 
commemorated in these wars the heroic deeds of their ancestors. 
The influence of such popular compositions on a simple people 
is undeniable. A sagacious critic ventures to pronounce tke 
poems of Homer the principal bond which imited the Gre- 
cian states. (1) Such an opinion may be deemed somewhat 
extravagant. It cannot be doubted, however, that a poem 
like that of the ** Cid," which appeared as early as the 
twelfth century, (2) by calling up the most inspiring national 
recollections in connexion with their favourite hero, must 
have operated powerfully on the moral sensibilities of the 
people. 

It is pleasing to observe, in the cordial spirit of these early 
effusions, little of the ferocious bigotry which sullie'^ the 

Spidn were as rational enterprises as those in the East were vain and chime- 
rical. Pope Pascal II. acted like a man of sense, when he sent back certein 
Spanish adventurers who had embarked in the wars of Palestine, teOing 
them, that *• the cause of religion could be much better served by them at 
home.'* 

(1) See Heeren, Politics of Ancient Greece, translated by Bancroft, 
chap. 7. 

(2) The oldest manuscript extant of this poem (still preserved at Bivar, the 
hero's birth-place) bears the date of 1207, or at latest 1307, for there is some 
obscurity in the writing. Its learned editor, Sanchez, has been led by the 
peculiarities of its orthography, metre, and idiom, to refer its composition 
to as early a date as 1153. (Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas anteriores al 
Siglo XV.; Madrid, 1779-90; tom. i. p. 223.) 

Some of the late Spanish antiquaries have manifested a scepticism in rela- 
tion to fhe *' Cid,'' truly alarming. A volume was published at Madrid in 
1792, by Risco, under the title of " Castilla, o Historia de Rodrigo Diaz," &c.» 
which the worthy father ushered into the world with much solemni^, as a 
transcript of an original manuscript coeval with the time of the " Cid,'* and 
fortunately discovered by him in an obscure comer of some Leonese monas- 
tery. (Prdlogo.) Masdeu, in an analysis of this precious document, has been 
led to scrutinise the grounds on which the reputed achievements of the " Cid" 
have rested fh>m time immemorial, and concludes with the startling assertion, 
that ** of Rodrigo Diaz, el Campeador, we absolutely know nothing with any 
degree of probability, not even his existence ! " (Hist. Critica, tom. xx. p. 370.) 
There are, probably, few of his countrymen that will thus coolly acquiesce in 
the annihilation of their favourite hero, whose exploits have been the burden 
of chronicle, as well as romance, from the twelfth century down to the 
present day. 

They may find a warrant for their fond credulity in the dispassionate judg- 
ment of one of the greatest of modem historians, John MUller, who, so fax 
from doubting the existence of the Campeador, has succeeded, in his own 
opinion at least, in clearing from his history the *' mists of fable and extrava. 
gance," in which it has been shrouded. See his life of the Cid, appended to 
Escobar's " Romancero," edited by the learned and estimable Dr. Julius, of 
: Rrankfort, 1828. 



oliaracter of the nation in aft6r-ajgfe8.(l) The Mahometans of 
this period far excelled their enemies in general refinement, and 
had carried some branches of intellectual culture to a height 
scarcely surpassed by Euroneans in later times. The Chris- 
tians, therefore, notwithstanaing their political aversion to the 
Saracens, conceded to them a degree of respect, which subsided 
into feelings of a very different complexion as they themselves 
rose in the scale of civilisation. This sentiment of respect 
tempered the ferocity of a warfare, which, although sufficiently 
disaistrous in its details, affords examples of a generous courtesy 
tibat would do honour to the politest ages of Europe. (2) The 
Spanish Arabs were accomplished in all knightly exercises; 
and their natural fondness for magnificence, which shed a 
lustre oyer the rugged features of chivalry, easily commu- 
nicated itself to the Christian cavaliers. In the intervals of 
peace, these latter frequented the courts of the Moorish princes, 
and mingled with their adversaries in the comparatively peace- 
ful pleasures of the tourney, as in war they vied with them in 
feats of duixotic gallantry. (3) 

(1) A modem minstrel inveighs loudly against this charity of his ancestors, 
who devoted their *' cantos de cigarra" to the glorification of this " Moorish 
rabble,** instead of celebrating the prowess of the Cid, Bernardo, and other 
worthies of their own nation. His discourtesy, however, is well rebuked by a 
mcnre generous brother of the craft. 

" No es culpa si de los Moros 
los valientes hechos cantan. 
pues tanto mas resplandecen 
nuestras celebres hazanas ; 
que el encarecer los hechos 
del vencido en la batalla. 
engrandece al vencedor, 
aunqne no hablen de el palabra.'* 
Dnran, Romancero de Romances Moriscos (Madrid, 1828), p. 227. 

(2) When the empress queen of Alfonso VII. was besieged in the castle of 
Azeca, in 1 139, she reproached the Moslem cavaliers for their want of courtesy 
and comrage in attacking a fortress defended by a female. They acknowledged 
the Justice of the rebuke, and only requested that she would condescend to 
show herself to them from her palace j when the Moorish chivalry, after 
paying their obdsance to her in the most respectful manner, instantly raised 
the siege and departed. (Ferreras, Histoire G^nerale d'Espagne, traduite par 
d*Hermilly ; Paris, 1743-51 ; tom. iii. p. 410.) It was a frequent occurrence to 
restore a noble captive to liberty without ransom, and even with costly 
presents. Thus Alfonso XI. sent back to their father two daughters of a 
Moorish prince, who formed Ywct of the spoils of the battle of Tarifa. (Ma- 
riana, Hist, de Espaiia, tom. ii. p. 32.) When this same Castilian sovereign, 
after a career of almost uninterrupted victory over the Moslems, died of the 
plague before Gibraltar in 1350, the knights of Granada put on mourning for 
him, saying, that " he was a noble prince, and one that knew how to honour 
his enemies as well as his friends.**— -Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. 
iiL p. 140. 

(3) One of the most extraordinary achievements in this way, was that of 
the Grand Master of Alcantara in 1394, who, after ineffectually challenging 
the king of Granada to meet him in single combat, or with a force double that 
of his own, marched boldly up to the gates of his capital, where he was 
assailed by such an overwhelming host, that he with all his little band perished 
on the fidd. (Mariana, HUt. de Espana, lib. 19, cap. 3.) It was over thi<i 
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The nature of this warfare between two nations, inhabitants 
of the same country, yet so dissimilar in their religious and 
social institutions as to be almost the natural enemies of each 
other, was extremely favourable to the exhibition of the oha- 
raoteristio virtues of chivalry. The contiguity of the hostile 
parties afforded abundant opportunities for personal rencounter 
and bold romantic enterprise. Each nation had its regular 
military associations, who swore to devote their lives to the 
service of Gk>d and their country in perpetual war ajj^ainst the 
it^fidei,{TC) The Spanish knight became the true hero of romance, 
wandering over his own land, and even into the remotest 
dimea, in quest of adventures; and, as late as the fifteenth 
centuiV, we find him in the courts of England and Burgundy, 
doin^ battle in honour of his mistress, and challenging geneml 
admiration by his uncommon personal intrepidify.(2) This 
romantic spirit lingered in Castile long after the age oi chivalry 
had become extinct in other parts of Europe, continuing to 
nourish itself on those illusions of fancy which were at lengtii 
dispelled by the caustic satire of Cervantes. 

Thus patriotism, religious loyalty, and a proud sense of 
independence, founded on ,the consciousness of owing their 
possessions to their personal valour, 'becMEune characteristic 

worthy compeer of Don Quixote that the epitaph was inscribed, " Here lies 
one who never knew fear." which led Charles V. to remark to one of his 
courtiers, that *' the good Imight could never have tried to snuff a candle with 
his fingers.*' 

(1) This singular fact, of the existence d an Arabic military order, is recorded 
by Conde. (Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. i. p. 619* note.) The brethren 
were distinguished for the simplicity of their attire, and their austere and 
firugal habits. They were station<» on the Moorish marches, and were 
bound by a vow of perpetual war against t^e Christian infidel. As their 
existence is traced as fiEur back as lOSO, they may possibly have suggested the 
organisation of similar institutions in Christendom, which they preceded by a 
cflitory at least. The loyal historians of the Spanish militaiy orders. It is 
tNW, would carry that of St. Jaoo as fto back as the time of Ramiro I. in the 
ainlih century (Caro de Torres. Blstcnria de las Ordenes Biilitares de Santiago, 
Galatrava, y Alcantara; Madrid, 1029; fol. a.— Rades y Andrada, Chrdnica de 
laa Tres Ordenes y Cavallerias; Toledo, I57S; tol. 4); but less pre;)udiced 
cvities, as Zurita and Mariana, are content with dating it from the papal baU 
oCAlezander III., 1175. 

(a) In one of the Paston letters we find the notice of a Spanish Icoight 
•l^earing at the court of Henry VI., " wyth a Kercheff of Beasaunce iwrapped 
aboute hys arme, the gwych Knight," says the writer, '* wyl renne a ooors 
wyth a sharpe spere for his sou*^n lady sake." (Fenn, Original Letters; 
17W ; vol. i. p. 6.) The practice of using sliarp spears, instead of the guarded 
abd blunted weapcms usual in the tournament, seems to have been aflfected 
by the chivalrous nobles of Castile ; many of whom, says the Chronicle of 
Joan II., lost their lives from this circumstance, in the splendid tourney given 
in honour of the nuptials ci Blanche of Navarre and Henry, son of Jomi II. 
(Crdnica de D. Juan II.; Valencia, 1779; p. 411.) Monstrelet records the 
adventures of a Spanish cavalier^ who " travelled all the way to the coQi^t 
of Burgundy to seek honour and reverence" by his feats of arms. His 
antagonist was the lord of Chargny; on the second day they fought with 
battle-axes, and ** the Castilian attracted general admiration by his uncommon 
daring in fighting with his vi8<n: up."— Chroniques (Paris 1595), torn. iL 
p. 109. 
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tndts of the Castilians preyiously to the sixteenth oenttuT', 
when the oppressiye poucy and fanatioism of the Aiutrian 
dynasty oonmved to throw into the shade these ffenerons 
Tiitnes. Glimpses of them, howeyer, might long he discerned 
in the haughty bearing of the Castilian noble, and in that ereot 
high-minded peasantry, whom oppression has not yet been able 
wholly to subdue. (1) 

To the extraordinary position in which the nation was placed, 
may also be referred the liberal forms of its political institu- 
tioos, as well as a more early development of them than took 
place in other countries of Europe. From the exposure of the 
CSastilian towns to the predatory incursions of the Arabs, it 
beeame necessary not only that thev should be strongly for- 
tified, but that every citizen should be trained to bear arms in 
their delenoe. An immense increase of consequence was given 
to llie burgesses, who thus constituted the most effective part of 
the natioxial militia. To this circumstance, as well as to the 
policy of inviting the settlement of frontier places by the grant 
of extraordinary privileges to the inhabitants, is to be imputed 
the early date, as well as liberal character, of the charters of 
community in Castile and Leon. (2) These, although varying a 
good deal in their details, generally conceded to the citizens 
the xii[ht of electing their own magistrates for the regulation of 
municipal affairs. Judges were appointed by this body for the 
administration of civil and criminal law, subject to an appeal 
to tiie royal tribunal. No person could be affected in life 
or property, except by a decision of this municipal court ; and 

(1) The Venetian ambassador Navagiero, speakiiiff of the mannen of the 
Castitiaii noUes in Charles V.*8 tune, remarks somewhat blimtly, that " if 
tiMnr power were equal to their pride, the whole world would not be able to 
witlistaiid them."— Via«rgio ftitto in Spagna et hi Francia (Vfas^sia, 1503;, 
foL 10. 

(s) The most ancient of these regular charters of incorporation now extant, 
was granted bj Alfonso V., in 1020, to the city of Leon and its territory. 
.Haiina g^ )ects those of an earlier date, adduced by Asso and Manuel and 
othfsr writers. ^Ensayo Histdrico-Crftico sobre la Antigua Legisladon de 
Gsstillai Madrid, ISOS; pp. 80-82.) It preceded, by a long interval, those 
graated to the burgesses in other parts of Europe, with the excei^ion, perhaps, 
of Italy } where several of the cities, as Milan, Pavia, and Pisa, seem early in 
the eleventh oentary to have exercised some of the functions of independent 
states. But the extent of municipal immunities conceded to, or rather 
asBomed by, the Italian dtiea at tliis early period, is very equivocal; for their 
faiidelatigable antiquaiy confesses that all, or nearly all their archives, previous 
to the time of Frederic I. (the latter part of the twelfth centuiy), had perished 
amid their Arequoit dvil convulsions. (See the suhJect in detaO, in Muratori, 
Usscrtazioni sopra le Antichiti Italiane; Napoli, 1752 } dissert. 45.) Acts of 
CDAranchisemcnt became firequent in Spain during the Seventh century; 
several of which are preserved, and exhibit, with sufficient predsion, the 
nature of the privileges accorded to the inhabitants.— Robertson, who wrote 
when the constitutional antiquities of Castile had been but sligfatiy investi- 
gated, would seem to have little authority, therefore, for deriving the esta- 
bttahment of communities flrom Italy, and still less for tracing their progress 
through Finance and Germany to Spain. See his History of the Reign of Ilia 
— p Charies V. (London, 179«), vol. i. pp. 29, 30. 
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no cause, while pending before it, could be evoked tbenoe into 
the superior tribunal. In order to secure the barriers of justice 
more eSectually against the violence of power, so often superior 
to law in an imperfect state of society, it was provided in many 
of the charters that no nobles should be permitted to acquire 
real property within the limits of the community; that no 
fortress or palace should be erected by them there; that such 
as mi^ht reside within its territory should be subiect to its 
jurisdiction; and that any violence offered by them to its 
inhabitants might be forcibly resisted with impunity. Ample 
and inalienable funds were provided for the maintenance of the 
municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. A 
large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequently 
many towns and villages, was annexed to each city, with the 
right of jurisdiction over it. AU arbitrary tallages were com- 
muted for a certain fixed and moderate rent. An officer was 
appointed by the crown to reside within each ooinmunity» 
TOOse province it was to superintend the collection of this 
tribute, to maintain public order, and to be associated with the 
magistrates of each city in the command of the forces it was 
bound to contribute towards the national defence. Thus, 
while the inhabitants of the great towns in other parts of 
Europe were languishing in feudal servitude, the members of 
the Cfastilian corporations, living under the protection of their 
own laws and magistrates in time of peace, and commanded by 
their own officers in war, were in full enjoyment of all the 
essential rights and privileges of freemen. (1) 

It is true, that they were often convulsed by intestine feuds ; 
that the laws were often loosely administered by incompetent 
judges ; and that the exercise of so many important preroga- 
tives of independent states inspired them with feelings of 
independence, which led to mutual rivalry, and sometimes to 
open collision. But with all this, long after similar immunities 
in the free cities of other countries, as Italy for example,(2) 
had been sacrificed to the violence of faction or the lust of 
power, those of the Castilian cities not only remained unim- 

? aired, but seemed to acquire additional stability with age. 
'his circumstance i» chiefly im|)utable to the constancy of uie 
national legislature, which, until the voice of liberty was stifled 
by a military despotism, was ever ready to interpose its pro- 
tecting arm in defence of constitutional rights. 

(1) For this account of the ancient polity of the Castilian cities, the reader 
is referred to Sempere, Histoire des Cortds d*Espagne (Bordeaux, 1815), and 
Marina's valuable works, Ensayo Histdrico-Crftico sobre la Antigua Legis- 
lacion de Castilla (Nos. l60— ig6), and Teorfa de las Cortes (Madrid, 1813, 
part 2, cap. 21—23), where the meagre outline given above is filled up wUb 
copious illustrations. 

(2) The independence of the Lombard cities had been sacrificed, according . 
to the admission of their enthusiastic historian, about the middle of tiM 
thirteenth century. — Sismondi, Histoire des R^publiques Italiomes du Moyai> 
Age (Paris, 1818), ch. 20. 
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The earliest instance on record of popular representation in 
Castile occurred at Burffos, in 1169,(1) nearly a century ante- 
cedent to the celebratea Leicester parliament. Eadi city had 
bat one yote, whatever might be the numberof its representatives. 
A much greater irregularity, in regard to the number of cities 
required to send deputies to cortes on different occasions, pre- 
vailed in Castile, than ever existed in England ; (2) though, 
poreviouslv to the fifteenth century, this does not seem to have 
prooeedea from any design of infringing on the liberties of the 
people. The nomination of these was originally vested in the 
householders at large, but was afterwards confined to the muni- 
dpidities ; a most mischievous alteration, which subjected their 
election eventually to the corrupt influence of the crown. (3) 
They assembled in the same chamber with the higher orders of 
the nobHity and clergy ; but, on questions of moment, retired 
to deliberate by themselves. (4) After the transaction of other 
bosiiieasy their own petitions were presented to the soverei^ 
and bis assent gave them the validity of laws. The Castilian 
commons, by n^ectin|r to make their money grants depend on 

uding concessions from the crown, relinquished that 

I check on its operations so beneficially exerted in the 
British parliament, but m vain contended for even there, till a 
much later period than that now under consideration. What- 

(1) Or in 1100, acGordiiic: to the Cardnica General (part 4, tcL 344, 845), 
"wlim the fSftCt is mentioned. Mariana refers this celebration of cortes to 
117S (Hist, de Eqiana, Ub. 11, cap. S) ; but Ferreras, who often rectifies the 
dmnological inaccuracies of his predecessor, fixes it in 1 169. (Hist. d*Es- 
pagne, torn. ill. p. 484.) Neither of these anthors notices the presence oi the 
rwwnwwma in tiito assembfy} althooffh the phrase used by the Chronide, lot 
tSUtadamoB, is perfectly unequivocal. 

(S) Capmany, Friu:tica y Estilo de Celebrar Cortes en Aragon, Cataluna, 
y Valencia (Madrid, 1821), pp. 230, 331.— WhetlMr the convocation of the thiid' 
Mtafce to tiie national councils proceeded from politic calculation in the sove- 
rrign, or was in a manner forced on him by the growing power and importance 
ofthe cities, it is now too late to inquire. It is nearly as difficult to settle on 
idwfc principles the selection of cities to be represented depended. Marina 
' , that every great town and community was entitled to a seat in the 



Vjlilaliiic. flrom the time of receiving its municipal charter from the sove- 
na^CTeoda, torn. i. p. 138) $ and Sempere agrees, that this right became 
ccnenl, ftom the first, to an who chose to avail themselves of it. (Histtrire 
das Oortis, p. 56.) The right, probably, was not much insisted on by tbe 
maHer md poorer places, which, firom the charges it involved, felt it often, 
■o doobC, leM of a boon than a burden. This,, we know, was tlie case in 
Sni^and. 

(S) It was an evil of scarcely less magnitude, that contested elections were 
settled by the crown. (Canaiany, Pr£ctica y Estilo, p. 231.) The latter of 
ttese practices, and, indeed, the former to a certain extent, are to be met 
wi0i In KngHah history. 

14) Marina leaves this point in some obscurity. (Teoria, tom. i. cap. 28.) 
Indeed, ttere seems to have been some irregt:darity in the parliamentary 
I ttiemselvea. From minutes of a meeting of cortes at Toledo, in 1538, 



too aooB for any material innovation on the ancient ivactice, we find the three 
satefeaa littinir ^ separate chambers, frcm the very commencement to the 
doM idXbm aeaaion. — See the account drawn up by the count of Coruna, wgnA 
dfOMBir, FrAeticay Estilo, pp. 840 et seq. 
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ever may have been the right of the nobility and clergy to 
attend in ooites, their sanction was not deemed essential to the 
validity of legislative acts ; (1) for their presence was not even 
required in tnany assemblies of the nation which occurred in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. (2) The extraordinary 
power thus committed to the commons was, on the whole, 
unfavourable to their liberties. It deprived them of the 
sympathy and co-operation of the great orders of the state, 
whose authority alone could have enabled them to withstand 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, and who, in fact, did 
eventually desert them in their utmost need. (3) 

But notwithstanding these defects, the popular branch of the 
Gastilian cortes, very soon after its admission into that body, 
assumed functions and exercised a degree of power on UtA Whok 
superior to that enjoyed by it in other European lettislAtliNB. 
It was soon* recognised as a fundamental principle of the ottti- 
stitution, that no tax could be imposed Without its consent; U) 
and an express enactment to this effect was sufifered to reniain 
on the statute book, after it had become a dead letter, as If to 
remind the nation of the liberties it had lost. (5) Hie oottfllonB 
showed a wise solicitude in regard to the mode of collecting the 
public revenue, oftentimes more onerous to the subject than the 
tax itself. Theywatohed carefully over its appropriation to its 
destined uses. They restrained a too prodigal expenditure, and 
ventured more than once to regulate the economy of the royal 

(1) TUs, howerer, bo contiMy to the analogy of other Eurdpean soY«cn- 
ue&ts, is expressly contradicted by the declaration oi the nobles, at tiie coitta 
of Toledo, in 1638. '* Oida esta respaesta se d^o, que pues S. M. habkk di^o 
qne no eran Cdrtes ni habia Brazos, no podian tratar cosa algona, que ettet aim 
proeuradoreSfV loa procuradores sin eUot, no teria vdlido h fue mdarmt^*'^ 
Relacion del Conde de Corona, i4>ad Capmai^, Pr&ctica y Estua, p. S4f« 

(3) This omission of the pri^eged orders was almost uniform under Chariea 
v., and his successors. But it would be unfair to seek for constitattoiial nre- 
cedenttn the usages of a government whose avowed policy was altogeuttr 
sdhvtindve of th^ constitution . 

(S) During the famous war of the Comunidades, under Charles V. ^or the 
preceding paragraph consult Marina (Teorfa, part i, cap. lo, SO, S6, ^, aad 
Capmany (Fr&ctica y Estilo. pp. 220-2S0.) The municipalities of OiaXOk 
seem to have reposed but a v^ limited confidence in their delegates, wtaoin 
they furnished with instructions to which they were bound to conform them* 
selves literally.— See Mazina, Teorfa, part i, cap. 23. 

(4) The term *' fundamental principle *' is fully authorized by the c 



of repeated enactments to this eflfect. Sempere, who admits tiie "Qeagv^*' 
objects to the plirabe ** fundamental law,** on the ground that mibt 
acts were specific, not general in their character.— Histoire das Cortto, 
p. 254. 

(5) " Los Reyes en nuestros Reynos progenitores establecieron par lefm 
y ordenan^as fechas en Cortes, que no se echassen, ni repartiesaen wtwyi^^ 
pechos. seruidos, pedidos, ni monedas, ni otros tributos nueuos, eape^aL Bi 

fneralmente en todos nuestros Reynos, sin que primoramente aeanuaauMiOi 
Cortes los procnradores de todas las Ciudades, y villas de nueitlQa 
Reynos, v sean ortorgodos por los dichos procnradores que i. laa Cottas 
vinieren.^* (Recopilacion de las L^yes ; Madrid, i640 } tom. ii. foL 1S4.) tUa 
law, passed under Alfonso XI., was confirmed by John II., Uuaef UL, aai 
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hotuehold. (1) They kept a Tigilant e^e on the oonduct of publio 
oiBoers, as well as on the right administration of justioe, and 
commissions were appointed at their suggestion for inaniring 
into its abuses. They entered into negotiation for allianoes 
-witiii foreigii powers, and, by determining the amount of supplies 
for the maintenanoe of troops in time of war, preserved a mIu- 
taiy eheok over military operations. (2) The nomination of 
regencies was subject to tneir approbation, and they defined the 
nature of the authority to be intrusted to them. Their consent 
was esteemed indispensable to the validity of a title to the crown ; 
and iMs prerogative, or at least the image of it, has continued 
to survive the wieok of their ancient liberties. (3) Fiiudly, they 
more than once set aside the testamentary provisions of the 
soveretgns in regard to the succession. (4) 

Without going fbrther into detail, enough has been said to 
show the high powers claimed by the commonspreviously to the 
fifteenth century» whidi, instead of being confined to ordinary 
snlnects of lep;islation, seem, in some instances, to have reached 
to the executive duties of the administration. It would, indeed, 
show but little aoquaintanoe with the social condition of the 
middle ages, to suppose that the practical exeroiM of these 
powers always corresponded with their theory. We trace 
repeated instances, it is true, in which they were claimed and 
BUOoesBfully exerted ; while, on the other hand, the multiplicity 
of remedial statutes proves too plainly how often the rights of 
the people were invaded by the violence of the privileged orders, 
or the more artfid and systematic usurpations of the crown. 
But, far firom being intimidated by such acts, the representatives 
in cortes were ever ready to stand forward as the intrepid advo- 
cates of constitutional freedom ; and the unqualified boldness 
of their language on such occasions, and the consequent con- 

(I) In 1S68, ttutf presented a variety of petitions to the Idn^, in relation 
to his own personal expenditure, as well as that of his courtiers ; requiring 
him to <<*w«««Wii» the diarges of his table, attire, frc. and, Unntly, to *' brings 
his appetite within a more reasonable compass:*' to all which he readily 
gaTe Ua anent. (Semperey Quarinos, Historia del Luxo, y de las Leyes 
Sontnarfas de Espafia } Madrid, 1788 j torn. i. pp. 01 , OS.) The EngUsh reader is 
reminded of a very dlfllerent result which attended a similar interpoatOon of 
the commona in the time of Ridiard II., more tlian a century later. 

(1) Maiina claims also the right of the Cortes to be consulted on questions 
of war and peace, of which lie adduces several precedents. (Teorla, part S, 
cap. 19, ts.) Their interference in what is so generally held the peculiar 
pcoTince of the ezecnttre, was perhi^ encouraged by the sovereign, with 
the poUtlc design of relieving himself of the responsibility of measures 
irtiose success must depend eventually on their support. Hallam notices a 
rimllar policy of the crown under Edward III., in his view of the English 
eonatitotloQ during the middle ages.— View of the State of Europe during the 
mddle Ages (Lcmdon, 1819), vol. iii. chap. 8. 

(S) Hie recognition of the title of the heir apparent, by a cortes convoked for 
that purpose, has oonttnued to be obsorred in Castile down to the present time. 
-Mctica y Eatilo, p. SS9. 

(4) For the preeemng notice of the cortes, see Ifarina, Teoiia, part S. cap. 

13. 19, so, SI, 31, 86, 37, 38. 
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eessions of the sovereign, are satisfactory OTidence of the real 
extent of their power, and show how ooroially they must have 
been supported by public opinion. 

It would be improper to pass by without notice an anomalous 
institution peculiar to Castile, wnich sought to secure the public 
tranquillity by means scarcely compatible themselves with civil 
suborduiation. I refer to the cdeorated Sermandady or Holy 
Brotherhood, as the association was sometimes called, a name 
familiar to most readers in the lively fictions of Le Sage, though 
conveying there no very adequate idea of the extraordinary 
functions which it assumed at the period under review. Instead 
of a regular organized police, it then consisted of a confederation 
of the principal cities, oound together by a solemn league and 
covenant for the defence of their liberties in seasons of oiviL 
anarchy. Its affairs were conducted by deputies, who assembled 
at stated intervals for this purpose, transacting their business 
under -a common seal, enacting laws which they were careful to 
transmit to the nobles and even the sovereign himself, and 
enforcing their measures by an armed force. This wild kind of 
justice, so characteristic of an unsettled state of society, repeat- 
edly received the legislative sanction ; and, however formidable 
sucn a popular engine may have appeared to the eye of the mo- 
narch, he was often led to countenance it by a sense of his own 
impotence, as well as of the overweening power of the nobles, 
a^r^iinst whom it was principally directed. Hence these asso- 
ciations, although the epithet mav seem somewhat overstrained, 
have received the appellation of Cortes extraordinary." (1) 

With these immunities, the cities of Castile attained a degree 
of opulence and splendour unrivalled, unless in Italj, during 
the middle ages. At a very early period, indeed, their contact 
with the Arabs had familiarized them with a better system of 
agriculture, and a dexterity in the mechanic arts unknown in 
o&er parts of Christendom. (2) On the occupation of a con- 

(1) So at least they are styled by Marina. See his account of these institu-. 
tions (Teorf a, part 2, cap. 39) ; also Salazar de Mendoza (Monarqnia, lib. 3, 
cap. 15, l6), and Sempere (Histoire des Cortes, chap. 13, 13). One hundred 
cities associated in the Hermandad of 1315. In that of 1295» were thirty-four. 
The knights and inferior nobility firequently made part of the associatimi. 
The articles of confederation are given by Risco, in his continuation of Florec. 
(Espana Sagrada; Madrid, 1775—1826; to m. xxxvi. p. l62.) In one of 
these articles it is declared, that if any noble shall deprive a member of the 
association of his property, and reftise restitutiou, his house shall be razed to 
the ground. (Art. 4.) In another, that if any one, by command of the king, 
shall attempt to collect an unlawful tax, he shall be put to death on the spot. 
(Art. 9.) 

(2) See Sempere, Historia del Luxo, torn. i. p. 97 ; Masdeu, Hist. Ciftica, 
tom. ziii. Nos. 90, 91 > — Gold and silver, curioi£sly wrought into plate, were 
exported in considerable quantities from Spain in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. They were much used in the churches. The tiara of the pope was 
so richly incrusted with the precious metals, says Masdeu, as to receive tito 
name of Spanoclista. The familiar use of these metals as ornaments of dren 
is attested by the ancient poem of the " Cid." See, in particular, the costume 
of tbe Campeador, w. 3099 et seq. 
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qnered town, we find it distributed into quarters or districts, 
appropriated to the several crafts, whose members were incor- 
porated into guilds, under the regulation of ma^trates and 
by-laws of their own appointment. Instead of the unworthy 
disrepute into which the more humble occupations have since 
fallen in Spain, they were fostered by a liberal patronage, and 
their professors, in some instances, elevated to the rank of 
knighthood. (1) The excellent breed of sheep, which early 
became the subject of legislative solicitude, furnished them 
with an important staple; which, together with the simpler 
manufactures, and the various products of a prolific soil, 
formed the materials of a profitaole commerce. (2) Augmen- 
tation of wealth brought with it the usual appetite for expen- 
sive pleasures : and tne popular difiusion of luxury in the mur- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries is attested by the fashionable 
invective of the satirist, and by the impotence of repeated 

sumptuary enactments. (3) Much of this superfluous wealth, 

« 

(1) Znniga, Annales Edesiisticos y Seciilares de Sevilla (Madrid, l677)t 
pp. 74* 75'— Sempere, Historia del Luxo, torn. i. p. 80. 

(S) The historian of Seville describes that city, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, as possessing^ a flourishing commerce, and a degree of 
opulence unexampled smce the conquest. It was filled with an active 
population, employed in the various mechanic arts. Its domestic fabrics, 
as well as natuial products of oil, wine, wool, &c., supplied a trade with 
Vrwace, Flanders, Italy, and England. (Zuiiiga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 341.— 
See also Sempere, Historia del Luxo, p. 81, nota 2.) The ports of Biscay, 
which hekmged to the Castilian crown, were the marts of an extensive trade 
with the North during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. This province 
entered into repeated treaties of commerce with France and England ; and 
her factories were established at Bruges, the great emporium of commercial 
interooorse during this period between the North and South, before those of any 
other people in Europe, except the Germans.— Diccionario Geogr&floo-Hist6rico 
de Espana, por la Real Academia dela Historia ; Madrid, 1802 ; tom. i. p. 333. 

The institution of the mesta is referred, says Laborde (Itin^raire Descriptif 
del'Espagne; Paris, I827— 1830; tom. iv. p. 47), to the middle of the fovar- 
teenQi century, when the gieat plague, which devastated the country so 
sorely, left lax^ depopulated tracts open to pasturage. This popular opinion 
is enoneons, since it engaged the attention of government, and became the 
subject of legislation as anciently as 1273, under Alfonso the Wise. (See Asso 
y Mairael, Instituciones, Introd. p. 56.) Capmany, however, dates the great 
improvement in the breed of Spanish sheep itom the year 1394, when Cathe. 
riifte of Lancaster brought with her, as a part of her dowry to the heir apparent 
of Castile, a flock of English merinos distinguished, at that time, above thcf:e 
of every other country, for the beauty and delicacy of their fleece. (Memorios 
Histdrkas sobre la Marina, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona; Madrid, 
1770—1/93} torn. iii. pp. 336, 337.) This acute writer, after a very careful 
fixamhwtton of the sutiiect, differing from those alreadv quoted, considers 
the raw material for manufacture, and the natural productions of the soil, 
to have constitnted almost the only articles of export from Spain, until 
after the fiftenth century. (Ibid. p. 338.) We will remark, hi conclusion 
of this de auH wy note, that the term merinos is derived, by Ck>nde, from 
moedSnct, signifying "wandering;** the name of an Arabian tribe, who 
ddfted their vABce of residence with the season. (Hist, de los Arabes en 
Iipafia, tom. 1. p. 488, nota.) The derivation might startle any but a professed 
ttymologist. 

(3) See the orighial acts cited by Sempere (Historia del Luxo, passim). 
The archpiiest of Hita indulges his vein freely against the luxury, cupidity, and 

z. c 
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however, was expended on the oonstruotioxL of nsefdl public 
works. Citie^ from which the nobles had once been so jealoiialy 
excluded, csCme now to be their favourite residence. (1^ But 
while their sumptuous edifices and rolendid retinues aazzled 
the eyes of the peaceful burghers, their turbulent spirit was 
preparing the way for those dismal scenes of faction which 
convulsed the little commonwealths to their centre during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. 

The flourishing condition of the communities gave their 
representatives a proportional increase of importance in the 
national assembly. Tne liberties of the people seemed to take 
deeper root in the midst of those political convulsions, so 
frequent in Castile, which unsettled the ancient prerogatives of 
the crown. Every new revolution was followed by new con- 
cessions on the part of the sovereign, and the popular authority 
continued to advance with a steady progress unul the accession 
of Henry the Third, of Trastamara, in 1393, when it may be 
said to have reached its zenith. A disputed title and a disas- 
trous war compelled the father of this prince, John the First, 
to treat the commons with a deference unknown to his prede- 
cessors. We find four of their number admitted into his privy 
council, and six associated in the regency, to which he coi^ded 
the government of the kingdom during his son's minority. (2) 
A remarkable fact, which occurred in this reign, showing tne 
important advances made by the commons in political estima- 
tion, was the substitution ot the sons of burgesses tor an equal 
number of those of the nobility, who were stipulated to be 
deHvered as hostages for the folnlment of a treaty with Portu- 
gal in 1393.(3) There will be occasion to notice, in the first 
chapter of this History, some of the circumstances whidi, con- 
tributing to undermine the power of the commons, prepared the 
way for the eventual subversion of the constitution. 

The peculiar situation of Castile, which had been so feivoor- 
able to popular rights, was eminently so to those of the aris- 
tocracy. The nobles, embarked with their sovereign in the 
same common enterprise of rescuing their ancient patrimoiLy 

other fashionable sins of his age. (See Sanchez, Poesfas CasteUanas, torn, ir.) 
The influence of mammon appears to have been as supreme in the tou r t eeutt 
century as at any later perioi I. 

' Sea un ome nesdo, et rudo lalnrador, 
Los dinoros le faaea. fidalgo e sabidor, 
Quanto mas algo tiene, tanto es mas de valor, 
£1 qae no ha dineros, non es de si senor." 
Vt. 465 et seq. 

(1) Marina, Ensayo, Nos. 199, 297>— Zufiiga, Annales de SeTilla, p. 841. 

(2) Marina, Teoria, part 2, cap. 28.— Mariana, Hist de Espana, lib. 18, cap. IS. 
~The admission of citizens hito the king's council would have formed amiMft 
important epoch for the commons, had they not soon been replaced by Jinli- 
consnlts, whose studies and sentiments incUned them less to the popular Mb 
than to that of prerogative. 

(3) Ibid. lib. 18; cap. 17. 
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from its inyader^ felt entitled to divide with him the spoils of 
yiotory. Issuixig forth, at the head of their own retainers, from 
their strongholds or castles (the great nnmber of which was 
originallv miplied in the name of the countr5r),(i^ the^ were 
oontiniiaUy enlarging the circuit of their territories, with no 
other assistance than that of their own good swords. (2) This 
independent mode of effecting their conquests wouia am>ear 
imfaYonrahle to the introduction of the feudal system, which, 
although its existence in Castile is dearly ascertained by posi- 
tive ISrW as well as usag:e, never prevailed to anythmg like 
the same extent as it did in the sister kingdom of Aragon, and 
other parts of Europe. (3) 

The higher nobility, or ricoa Jiombres, were exempted from 
general taxation ; and the occasional attempt to infringe on 
Sds privilege in seasons of great public emergency, was uni- 
formly repelled by this jealous body. (4) They could not be 
imprisoned for debt ; nor be subjected to torture, so repeatedly 
sanctioned in other cases by the municipal law of Castile. 
They had the right of deciding their private feuds by an appe^ 

(1) CoMHUa. See Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqola, torn. i. p. 108.— livy 
maMoDM Ibe great number of these towers in Spain in his day :—" Mnltas et 
locto altis poaitas turres Hispania habet.*' (Lib. 22, cap. 190— A castle was 
emUasooed on 1^ escutcheon of Castile, as far back as the rdgn of Urraca, in 
tbe beginning of tb» twelfth century, acoordingr to Salazar de Mendosa 
(Monarqufa, torn. i. p. 142;, although Garibay disccams no vestige of these 
anna on any instrument of a much older date than the beginning of the thir- 
teenth c8iitxury.->Compendio, lib. IS, cap. 32. 

(2) " Hizo guerra a los Moros, 

Ganando sus fortalezas 

Ysus villas. 

Y en las lides que vendd 
Caballeros y caballos 
Seperdi^ron, 

Y en este ofido garuS , 
Las rentas y los vasallos 

Que le di^ron.*' 
Coplas de Manrique, copla 81. 

(3) Aaao and Manuel derive the introduction of fiefs Into Castile ttoai 
Catalonia. (Institudones, p. 96.) The twenty-sixth title, part 4, of Alfonso X.*8 
code (Siete Fartidas), treats ezdnsivdy of them. (De los Feudos.) The laws 
2, 4, 5, are expressly devoted to a brief exposition of the nature of a fief, the 
ceremonies of investiture, and the redprocal obligations of lord and vassal. 
Tboae of the latter consisted in keeping his lord's counsd, maintaining his 
interest, and aiding him in war. With all this, there are anomalies hi this 
code, and still more in the usages of the country, not easy to explain on the 
usoal pvindples of the feudal relation} a circumstance which has led to much 
discrepancy of opinion on the sutject in political writers, as well as to some 
incoosistencj. Sempere, who entertains no doubt of the establishment of 
fBodal taistltatioiis in Castile, tells us, that " the nobles, after the conquest, 
suooeeded in obtaining an exemption from military 8ervice,"~one of the 
moat oonMcnouB and essential of ail the feudal relations.— Histoire des Cortte, 
pp. 80, 73, 249. 

(4) Aaeo y Manod, Institudones, p. 26.— Sempere, Histoire des Cortte, 
cttux 4«— Hie incensed nobles quitted the cortes in disgust, and threatened to 
▼Indicate thdr rights by arms, on one such occasion, 1 176.'*-Maiiaaa, Hist, de 
Espafia, tom. i. p. 644. See also torn. ii. p. 176. 

C2 
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to arms ; a ri^ht of whicli they liberally availed tlicniselves.(l> 
They also daimed the privilege, when aggrieved, of denatural- 
ising liemselves, or, in other words, of publicly renouncing their 
alle^ance to their sovereign, and of enlisting under the banners 
of his enemy. (2) The number of petty states, which swarmed 
over the Peninsula, afforded ample opportunity for the exercise 
of this disorganising prerogative. The Laras are particularly 
noticed by Mariana as having a " great relish for rebellion,*' 
and the Castros as being much in the habit of going over to the 
Moors. (3) They assumed the license of arraying themselves 
in armed confederacy against the monarch on any occasion of 
popular disgust, and they solemnised the act by the most im- 

Sosing ceremonials of religion. (4) Their rights of jurisdiction, 
erived to them, it would seem, originally from royal grant, (5) 
were in a great measure defeated by the liberal charters of 
incorporation, which, in imitation of the sovereign, they con- 
ceded to their vassals, as well as by the gradual encroachment 
of the royal judicatures. (6) In virtue of their birth they 
monopolised all the higher offices of state, as those of constable 
and admiral of Castile, adelantadoa or governors of the pro- 
vinces, cities, &c.(7) They secured to themselves the grand- 
masterships of the military orders, which placed at their 
disposal an immense amount of revenue or patronage. Finally, 
they entered into the royal or privy council, and formed a 
constituent portion of the national legislature. 

These important prerogatives were of course favourable to the 
accumulation of great wealth. Their estates were scattered over 
every part of the kingdom, and, unlike the grandees of Spain 
at the present day, (8) they resided on them in person, main- 
taining the state of petty sovereigns, and surrounded by a 
numerous retinue, who served the purposes of a pageant in 
time of peace, and an efficient mihtary force in war. The 
demesnes of John, lord of Biscay, confiscated by Alfonso the 
Eleventh, to the use of the crown, in 1327, amounted to more 
than eighty towns and castles. (9) The "good constable" 

(1) lidem anctores, ubi supra.— Prieto y Sotelo, Historia del Derecho Real 
de Espaiia (Madrid, 1738), lib. 2, cap. 23 ; lib. 3, cap. 8. 

(2) Siete l\utidas (ed. dela Real Acad. Madrid. I807;, part 4. tit. 25, ley II. 
On such ocuisions they sent him a formal defiance by their king at arms. 
— Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, tom. i. pp. 768, 912. 

(3) Ibid. tom. i. pp. 707, 713. 

(4) The forms of this solemnity may be found in Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, 
torn. i. p. 907. 

(5) Marina, Ensayo, p. 128. 

(6) John I., in 1390, authorised appeals from the seignorial tribunals to those 
of the crown.— Ibid. tom. ii. p> I79> 

(7) The nature of these dignities is explained in Salazar de Mendoza. 
Monarqula, tom. i. pp. 155, 160, 203. 

(8) From the scarcity of these baronial residences, some fandftd etymolo- 
gists have doived the familiar saying of "Chftteaux en Sspagne."— See 
Bourgoanne, Travels fai Spain, tom. ii. chap. 18. 

(9) Mariana, Hist, de Espa&a, tom. i. p. 910. 
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Davalos, in the time of Henry the Third, could ride through his 
own estates all the way from Seville to Compostella, abnost the 
two extremities of the kingdom. (1) Alvaro de Luna, the nowerful 
favourite of John the Second, could muster twenty thousand 
vassals. (2) A contemporary, who gives a catalogue of tihe 
annual rents of the principal Castilian nobility at the close of 
the iifteenth or beginning of the following century, computes 
several at fifty and sixty thousand ducats a year, (3) an immense 
income, if we take into consideration the value ot money in that 
age. The same writer estimates their imited revenues as equal 
to one-third of those in the whole kingdom. (4) 

These ambitious nobles did not consume their fortunes or 
their energies in a life of effeminate luxury. From their earliest 
boyhood, they were accustomed to serve in the ranks against 
the infidel, (5; and their whole subsequent lives were occupied 
either with war or with those martial exercises which r^ect 
the image of it. Looking back with pride to their ancient 
Gothic descent, and to those itimes when they had stood forward 
as the x>eers, the electors of their sovereign, they could ill brook 
the slightest indignity at his hand. (6) With these haughty 

(1) Cr6nica de Don Alvaro de Luna (ed. de la Acad. Madrid, 1784), 
App.p. 46s. 

(2) Guzman, Generaciones y Semblanzas (Madrid, 1775)> cap. 84.— His 
annual revenae is computed by Perez de Guzman at 100,000 doblas of gold; 
a sum equivalent to 856,000 dollars at the present day. 

(3) The former of these two sums is equivalent to 438,875 dollars, or 
91,474/. sterling; and the latter to 526,650 dollars, or 109,716/. nearly. 
I have been guided by a dissertation of Clemencin, in the sixth voL of 
the Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid, 1821, pp. 507 
—566), in the reduction of sums in this History. That treatise is very 
elaborate and ample, and brings under view all the different coins of 
Ferdinand and Isabella's time, settling their specific value with great 
accuracy. The calculation is attended with considerable difficulty, owing 
to the depreciation of the value of the precious metals, and the repeated 
adulteration of the real. In his tables, at the end, he exhibits the commercial 
value of the different denominations, ascertained by the quantity of wheat 
^as sure a standard as any) which they would buy at that day. Taking the 
average of values, which varied considerably in different years of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, it appears that the ducat, reduced to American currency, vriU be 
equal to about eight dollars and seventy-seven cents, and the dobla to eight 
dollars and fifty-six cents. 

(4) The ample revenues of the Spanish grandee of the present time, 
instead of being lavished on a band of military retainers, as of yore, are 
sometimes dispensed in the more peaceful hospitality of supporting an 
almost equally formidable host of needy relations and dependents. Accord- 
ing to Bourgoanne (Travels in Spain, vol. i. chap. 4), no less than 3,000 of 
these gentry were maintained on the estates of the duke of Arcos, who died 
in 1780. 

(5) Mendoza records tiie circumstance of the head of the family of Ponce de 
Leon (a descendant of the celebrated marquis of Cadiz) carrying his son, then 
thirteen years old, with him into battiej " an ancient usage,*' he says, " in 
that noble house." (Guerra de Granada j Valencia, 1776 ; p. 318.) The only 
son of Alfonso VI. was slain, fighting manfully in the ranks, at the battie of 
Udes, in 1109, when only eleven years of age.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, 
txxa. i. p. 665. 

'6) The northern >vcTince8, the theatre of this primitive independence^ 
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feelings and martial habits, and this enormous assiimption of 
power, it may readily be conceived that they would not suffer the 
anarchical provisions of the constitution, which seemed to con- 
cede an almost unlimited license of rebellion, to remain a dead 
letter. Accordingly, we find them perpetually convulsing the 
kingdom with their schemes of semsh aggrandisement. The 
petitions of the commons are filled with remonstrances on their 
various oppressions, and the evils resulting from their long desolat- 
mfS feuds. So that, notwithstanding the liberal forms of its con- 
stitution, there was probable no country in Europe, during the 
middle ages, so sorely afflicted with the vices of intestine anarchy 
as Castile. These were still further aggravated by the impro- 
vident donations of the monarch to the aristocracy, in the vain 
hope of conciliating their attachment, but which swelled their 
already overgrown power to such a height, that, by the middle 
of the fifteenth century, it not only overshadowed that of the 
throne, but threatened to subvert the liberties of the state. 

Their self-confidence, however, proved eventually their ruin. 
They disdained a co-operation with the lower orders in defence 
of i^eir nrivileges, and relied too unhesitatingly on their power 
as a body to feel jealous of their exclusion from the national 
legislature, where alone they could have made an effectual 
stand against the usurpations of the crown. The course of 
this work will bring under review the dexterous poHoy by 
which the crown contrived to strip the aristocracy of its sub- 
stantial privileges, and prepared the way for the period when 
it should retain possession only of a few barren, though ostenta- 
tious dignities, (l) 

The inferior orders of nobility, the hidalgos (whose dignity, 
like that of the ricos hombrea, would seem, as their name im- 
ports, to have been originally founded on wealth), (2]) and the 
cavaUeros^ or knights, enjoyed many of the immunities of the 

bave always been consecrated by this very circumstance, in the eyes of a 
foaniard. " Hie proudest lord,'* says Navagiero, '* feels it an honour to trace 
hu pedigree to this quarter.** (Viaggio, fol. 44.) The same feeling has con- 
ttuiM), and the meanest native of Biscay, or the Astnrias, at the present day, 
ciaimstobenoblej a pretension which often contrasts ridiculously enough 
with the humble character of his occupation, and has furnished many a 
pleasant anecdote to travellers. 

(1) An elaborate dissertation, by the advocate Don Alonso CarUlo, on Die 
pre-eminence and privileges of the Castilian grandee, is appended to Salazar 
de Mendoza's Origen de las Dignidades Seglares de Castilla (Madrid, 1794). 
The most prized of these appears to be that of keeping the head covered in 
fhe presence of the sovereign ; " prerogativa tan ilustre,** says the witter, 
" que ella sola imprime el principal caracter de la Grandeza. Y considerBda 
par »U8 Rectos admirables, ocupa dignamente el primero lugar.'* (Discorso 3.) 
11i0 sentimental citizen Bourgoanne finds it necessary to apologise to his 
republican brethren for noticing these *' important trifles.*'— Travels in Spain, 
TQl. i. chap 4. 

(2) " Los llamaron £ijosdaIgo, que muestra a tanto oomo fijos de bien.*' 
(fittete Partidas, part 2, tit. 21.) " For hidalgos se entienden lo» hombrm 
6teogido9 de buenoa lugarea i con algo.**—A&%o y Manuel, Instituciones, 
W.88,84. 
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higher class, especially that of exemption from taxation. (1) 
Snifihthood appears to haye been regaraed with especial fiiyoiir 
by the law of Castile. Its ample privileffes and its datira are 
defined with a precisiont and in a spirit of romance, that mighl 
hsLYe serred liar the court of King Arthur. (2) Spain was indeed 
the land of chivahy. The respect for the sex, which had de- 
aeended from the yiBiffoth8,(8) was mingled with the rcJigions 
enthusiasm which had been kindled in the long wars with the 
infideL The apotheosis of chivalry, in the person of their apostle 
and patron St James, (4) contributed still nirther to this exalta* 
tion of sentiment, which was maintained b v the various military 
orders who devoted themselves, in the bold lanffuage of the age. 
to the service " of Gk>d and the ladies." So that the Siwniard 
may be said to have put in action what, in otiier countries, 
naased for the extravagances of the minstrel. An example of 
this occurs in the fifteenth century, when a passagoof arms was 
defended at Orbigo, not far from the shrine of Oomportella, by 
a Castilian knight named Suero de Quinones, and his nine com- 
panions, against all comers, in the presence of John the Second 
and his court. Its object was to release the knight from the 
obligation imposed on him by his mistress, of pubhcly wearing 
an iron collar round his neck every Thursday. The jousts con* 
tinned for thirty days, and the doughty champions foujrht with- 
out shield or target, with weapons bearing points of Muan steel. 
Six hundred and twentv-seven encounters took place, and one 
hundred and sixty-six lances were broken, when the emprise 
was declared to be fairljr achieved. The whole affair is nar- 
rated with becoming gravity by an eye-witness, and the reader 
may fancy himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or an 
Ainadi8.(5) 

(1) Beeop. de las Leyes, Hb. 8, tit. l, leyes s, 9 ; tit. 2, leyes s, 4, lO ; tit. 14, 
toyes M, l9»^Tbiey were obUged to contribute to the repair of fortifications 
andpfaUacwarkB, althongb, as thestatate expresses it, " tengan privilegios 
para one seen essentos de todos pechos." 

(S) The knight was to array himself in light and cheerful vestments, and. 
In tbB dtles and public places, his person was to be enyeloped in a long and 
flowing mantle, in order to impose greater reverence on the people. His 
good steed was to be distinguiBhed by the beauty and richness of his ci^a- 
rtoons. He was to live abstemiously, indulging himself in none of the 
rfaBminate ddigfats of coodi or banquet. During his repast, his mind was 
to be refiraahed with tlie recital, from history, of deeds of andent heroism } and 
in ttw flght he was ccmmianded to invoke the name of his mistress, Uiat it 
mli^t inftise new ardour hito his soul, and preserve him from the commission 
at imknigfatly actions. See Siete Partidas, part 2, tit. 21, which is taken up 
with defining the obligations of chivalry. 

(S) See Foero Jnzgo, lib. 3, which is devoted almost exclusively to the sex. 
Monteaqoieu discenis in the Jealous surveillanoe which the Visigoths main- 
tained over the honour of their women, so close an analogy with oriental 
uaacea, as most have greatly fscilitated the conquest of the country by the 
Araiolans.— Esprit des Loix, liv. u, chap. 14. 

(4) Warton's expression. See vol. L p. 214, of the late learned edition of his 
Hlitovy of Xns^h Poetry (London, 1824). 

C») Bee the " Fasso Honroso *' appended to the Crdnica de Alvaro de 
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The influence of the ecclesiastics in Spain may he traced hack 
to the age of the Visigoths, when they controlled the af^&irs of 
the state in the g^reat national councils of Toledo. This influ- 
ence was maintained hy the extraordinary position of the nation 
after the conquest. The holy warfare, in which it was emharked, 
seemed to require the co-operation of the clergy, to propitiate 
Heaven in its hehalf, to interpret its mysterious omens, and to 
move all the machinery of nurades, hy which the imagination 
is so powerfully affected in a rude and superstitious age. They 
even condescended, in imitation of their patron saint, to mingle 
in the ranks, and, with the crucifix in tneir hands, to lead ttie 
soldiers on to hatde. Examples of these militant prelates are 
to be found in Spain so late as the sixteenth century. (1) 

But, while the native ecclesiastics obtained such complete 
ascendancy over the popular mind, the Roman see could boast 
of less influence in Spain than in any other country in Europe. 
The Gothic liturgy was alone received as canonical until fiie 
Seventh century ;(2) and, until the twelfth, the sovereign held 
the right of jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical causes, of col- 
lating to benefices, or at least of confirming or annulling tiie 
election of the chapters. The code of Alfonso the Tenth, now- 
ever, which borrowed its principles of jurisprudence from the 
civil and canon law, completed a revolution already begun, 
and transferred these important prerogatives to the pope, who 
now succeeded in establishing a usurpation over ecclesias- 
tical rights in Castile, similar to that which had been before 
effected in other parts of Christendom. Some of these abuses, 
as that of the nomination of foreigners to benefices, were carried 
to such an impudent height, as repeatedly provoked the indig- 
nant remonstrances of the cortes. The ecclesiastics, eager to 
indemnify themselves for what they had sacrificed to Kome, 
were more than ever solicitous to assert their independence of 
the royal jurisdiction. They particularly insisted on their 
immunity from taxation, ana were even reluctant to divide 
with the laity the necessary burdens of a war, which, from its 
sacred character, would seem to have imperative claims on 
them. (3) 

' (I) The present narrative will introduce the reader to more than one belli- 
gerent prelate, who filled the very highest post in the Spanish, and, I may 
say, the Christian church, next the papacy. (See Alvaro Gomez, de Rebus 
gestis a Francisco Ximenio Cisnerioj Compluti, 1569; fol. llOetseq.) The 
practice, indeed, was familiar in other countries, as well as Spain, at this 
late period. In the bloody battle of Ravenna, in 1512, two cardinal legates, 
one of them the future Leo X., fought on opposite sides.— Paolo Giovio, Vita 
Leonis X., apud " Vitae lUustrium Virorum *' (Basilise, 1578), lib. 2. 

(2) The contest for supremacy between the Mozarabic ritual and the Roman 
is fJMmillar to the reader, in the curious narrative extracted by Robertson firom 
Mariana, Hist, de Espana, lib 9, cap. 18. 

(3) Siete Partidas, part I, tit. 6.— Florez, Espana Sagrada, tom. xx. p. 16.— 
The Jesuit Mariana appears to grudge this appropriation of the " sacred 
revenues of the church." to defray the expenses of the holy war against the 
Saracen. (Hist, de £spana, tom. i. p. 177.) See also the Ensayo (Nos. 822— 
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Notwithstanding the immediate deDendenco thus established 
on the head of the church by the leoislation of Alfonso the 
d^enth, the general immnnities secured by it to the ecclesias- 
tics operated as a powerful bounly on their increase ^ and the 
mendicant orders in particular, that spiritual militia of the 

e^pes, were multipliea over the country to an alarmine extent. 
any of their members were not only incompetent to we duties 
of their profession, being: without the least tincture of liberal 
culture, but fixed a deep stain on it by the careless laxity of 
their morals. Open concubinage was familiarly practised by 
the clergy, as well as laity, of the period ; ana, so far from 
being reprobated by the law of the land, seems anciently to 
liave been countenanced by it.(l) This moral insensibilifrf 
may probably be referred to the contagious example of their 
Manometan neighbours ; but, from whatever source deriyed, 
the practice was indulged to such a shameless extent, that, 
as the nation advanced in refinement, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, it became the subject of freauent legisla- 
tive enactments, in which the concubines of the clergy are 
described as causing general scandal by their lawless effirontery 
and ostentatious magnificence of apparel. (2) 

Notwithstanding this prevalent licentiousness of the Spanish 
ecclesiastics, their infiuence became every day more widely 
extended ; while this ascendancy, for which they were parti- 
cularly indebted in that rude age to their superior learning 
and capacity, was perpetuated by their enormous acquisitions 
of wealth. Scarcely a town was reconquered from the Moors, 
without a considerable portion of its territory being appro- 
priated to the support of some ancient, or the foundation of 
some new, religious establishment. These were the common 
reservoir into which flowed the copious streams of private as 
well as royal bounty ; and, when the consequences of these 
alienations in mortmain came to be visible in the impoverish- 
ment of the public revenue, every attempt at legislative inter- 
ference was in a great measure defeated by the piety or 
superstition of the a^e. The abbess of the monastery of 
Huelgas, which was situated within the precincts of Burgos, 
and contained within its walls one hundred and fifty nuns of 
the noblest families in Castile, exercised jurisdiction over 
fourteen capital towns, and more than fifty smaller places ; 
and she was accounted inferior to the queen only in dignity. (3) 

The archbishop of Toledo, by virtue of his office of primate 
of Spain and grand chancellor of Castile, was esteemed, after 

a<k), where Marina has analysed and discussed the general import of the first 
oftiie Partidas. 

(1) Marina, Ensayo, ubi supra, and Nos. 220 et seq. 

(S) See the original acts, quoted by Sempere in his Historia del Luxo, torn. i. 
FP. 166 et seq. , 

(3) Lncio Marineo Siculo, Cosas Memorables de Espana (Alcala de 
s, 1539), fd. 16. 
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the pope, the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in Christendom. 
His revenues, at the close of the fifteenth century, exceeded 
eighty thousand ducats ; while the gross amount of those of 
the subordinate beneiiciaries of his church rose to one hundred 
and eighty thousand. He could muster a greater number of 
vassals than aoy other subject in the kingdom, and held juris- 
diction over fifteen large and populous towns, besides a great 
number of inferior places, fl) 

These princely funds, when intrusted to pious prelates, were 
mimificently dispensed in useful public works, and espeoialty 
in the foundation of eleemosynary institutions, with whion 
every great city in Castile was liberally supplied. (2) But, in 
the nands of worldly men, they were perverted firom these noUe 
uses to the ^ratification of personal vanity, or the disorganising 
schemes of taction. The moral perceptions of the people, in the 
mean time, were confused by the visible demeanour of a hierar- 
chy, so repugnant to the nsctural conceptions of religious duty. 
They learned to attach an exclusive value to external rites, to 
tiie forms rather than the spirit of Christianity ; estimalang 
the piety of men by their speculative opinions, rather than 
their practical conduct.— The ancient Spaniards, notwithstand- 
ing their prevalent superstition, were untinctured with the 
fiercer religious bi^try of later times ; and the uncharitable 
tempter of their pnests, occasionallv disclosed in the heats of 
reli^ous war, was controlled by public opinion, which accorded 
a high degree of respect to the mtellectual as well as political 
superiority of the Arabs. But the time was now coming when 
these ancient barriers were te be broken down ; when a dif- 
ference of religious sentiment was to dissolve all the ties of 
human brotherhood ; when uniformity of fedth was to be pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of any ri^hte, even those of intelle(rt;ual 
freedom ; when, in iine, the Christian and the Mussulman, the 
oppressor and the oppressed, were to be alike bowed down under 
the strong arm of ecclesiastical tyranny. The means bv which 
a revolution so disastrous to Spain was effected, as well as the 
incipient stages of its progress, are topics that fall within the 
scope of the present History. 

From the preceding survey of the constitutional privileffes 
enjoyed by the different orders of the Castilian monarchy 

(1) Navagiero, Viaggio, fo]. 9.— L. Marineo, Cosas MemoraUes, fol. IS.— 
Laborde reckons the revenaes of this prelate, in his tables, at 12,000,000 reals, 
or 000,000 dollars. (Itin^raire, torn. vi. p. 9.) The estimate is grossly exagge- 
rated for the present day. The rents of this see, like those of every otber In 
tile kingdom, have been grievously clipped in the late political troubles. They are 
stated by the intelligent author of ** A Year in Spain,** on the authority of the 
clergy of the diocese, at one-third of the above sum only (p. 217, Boston ed. 
1829)} an estimate confirmed by Mr. Inglis, who computes them at 40,000/.— 
Spain in 1830, vol. i. ch. 11. 

(S) Modem travellers, who condemn without reserve the corruption of the 
inferior clergy, bear unifonn testimony to the exemidarv tnecv ana mimificcDt 
charities of the higher dignitaries of the church. 
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ions to the fifteenth century, it is evident that the royal 
Dzity mxLSt haye been circmnsoribed within very narrow 
8. The numerous states into which the jgrreat Gothic 
re was broken after the conquest were individually too 
nificant to confer on their respective sovereigns the pos* 
m of extensive power, or even to authorise their assump- 
of that state by which it is supi)orted in the eyes of the vm- 
When some more fortunate prince, by conquest or alliance, 
enlarged the circle of his dominions, and thus in some 
ore remedied the evil, it was sure to recur upon his 
1, by the subdivision of his estates among his cmldren. 
mischievous practice was even countenanced bjr public 
ion ; for the different districts of the ooimtry, in their 
tual independence of each other, acquired an exdusiveness 
eling which made itdi£Slcult tor them ever cordially to 
aoe; and traces of this early renugnance to each other 
70 be discerned in the mutual jealousies and local pecu- 
ios which still distinguish the different sections (tt the 
ssola, after their consolidatLon into one monarchy Hat 
than three centuries. 

e election to the crown, although no longer vested in the 
8 of the national assembly, as with the VisiffothB, was yet 
«t to its approbation. Tbe title of the heir apparent 
tonally recessed by a cortes convoked for the purpose ; 
on the demise of his parent, the new sovereign afain 
med the estates to receive their oath of allegiance, wnich 
cautiously withheld imtil he had first sworn to preserve 
late the liberties of the constitution. Nor was tills 
rely nominal privilege, as was evinced on more than one 
nrable occasion. (1) 

) have seen, in our review of the popular branch of the 
nment, how closely its authority pressed even on the 
Ltive functions of the administration. The monarch was 
farther controlled, in this department, by his Boyal or 
r Council, consisting of the chief nobility and nreat officers 
lie, to which, in later times, a deputation of the commons 
lometimes added. (2) This body, together with the king, 
cognisance of the most imi>ortant public transactions, 

HaxinA, Teorfa, part 3, cap. 2, 5, 6.— A remarkable instance of this 
ed as late as the accession of Charles V. 

rhe earliest example of this permanent committee of the commons, 
le at court, and entering into the king's council, was in the minority 
Imand IV., in 1295. The subject is involved in some obscurity, which 
i has not succeeded in dispelling. He considers the deputation to have 
I a necessary and constituent part of the council, from the time of its 
ppointment. (Teoria, tom. iL cap. 27, 28.) Sempere, on the otlier 
iiscems no warrant for this, after its introduction, till the time of tibe 
m dynasty. (Histoire des Cort^, chap. 39.) Marina, who too often 
ea anomaly for practice, is certainly not justified, even by his own 
ig, in the sweeping conclusions to which he arrives. But, if his prc^a- 
ead him to see more than has happened, on the one hand, ftaiose of 
re, on the other, make him sometimes high gravel blind. 
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whether of a civil, military, or diplomatic nature. It was 
established by positive enactment, that the prince, without 
its consent, had no riffht to alienate the royal demesne, to 
confer pensions beyond a very limited amount, or to nominate 
to vacant benefices. (1) His legislative powers were to be 
exercised in concurrence with the cortes ;(2) and, in the judicial 
department, his authority, during the latter part of the period 
under review, seems to have been chiefly exercised m the 
selection of officers for the higher judicatures, from a list of 
candidates presented to him on a vacancy by their members 
concurrently with his privy council. (3) 

The scautmess of the kind's revenue corresponded with that 
of his constitutional authority. By an ancient law, indeed, of 
similar tenor with one familiar to the Saracens, the sovereign 
was entitled to a fifth of the spoils of victory. (4j This, in the 
course of the long wars with the Moslems, woiila have secured 

(1) The important functions and history of this body are investigated by 
Marina (Teorfa, part 2, cap. 27, 28, 29} • See also Sempere (Histoire des 
Cort^t cap. l6) ; and the Informe de Don Agustin Riol (apud Semanario 
Erudito, torn. iil. pp. 113 et seq.), where, however, its subsequent condition is 
chiefly considered. 

(2) Not so exclusively, however, by any means, as Marina pretends. 
(Teorfa, part 2, cap. 17, 18.) He borrows a pertinent illustration firom the 
famous code of Alfonso X., which was not received as law of the land till it 
had been formally published in cortes, in 1348, more than seventy years aitex 
its original compilation. In his zeaL for popular rights, he omits to notice, 
however, the power so firequenUy assumed by the sovereign, of granting 
fueros, or municipal charters; a right, indeed, which the great lords, spiritual 
and temporal, exercised in common with him, subject to his sanction. See a 
multitude of these seignorial codes enumerated by Asso and Manuel. (Insti' 
tuciones, Introd. pp. 31 et seq.) The monarch claimed, moreover, though 
not, by any means, so freely as in later thnes, the privilege of issuing pragmd- 
ticast ordinances of an executive character, or for the redress of grievances 
submitted to him by the national legislature. Within certain limits, this was 
undoubtedly a constitutional prerogative. But the history of Castile, like 
that of most other countries in Ernrope, shows how easily it was abused in the 
hands of an arbitrary prince. 

(3) The civil and criminal business of the kingdom was committed, in the 
last resort, to the very ancient tribunal of Alcaldes de Casa y Carte, until, in 
1371, a new one, entitled the Royal Audience or Chancery, was constituted 
under Henry II., with supreme and ultimate Jurisdiction in civil causes. 
These, in the first instance, however, might be brought before the Alcaldes de 
la CortCf which continued, and has since continued, the high court in criminal 
matters. 

The Audiencia, or Chancery, consisted at first of sevesn judges, whose number 
varied a good deal afterwards. They were appointed by the crown, in the 
manner mentioned in the text. Their salaries were such as to secure their 
independence, as far as possible, of any undue influence; and this was still 
ftui;her dune by the supervision of cortes, whose acts show the deep solicitude 
with which it watched over the concerns and conduct of this important 
tribunal. For a notice of the original organisation and subsequent modifi- 
cations of the Castilian courts, consult Marina (Teorfa, part 2, cap. 21 — 25), 
Riol (Informe, apud Semanario Erudito, torn. iii. pp. 129 et seq.), and Sem- 
pere (Histoire des Cortes, chap. 15), whose loose and desultory remarks show 
perfect familiarity with the subject, and presuppose more than is likely to be 
found in the reader. 

(4) Siete Partidas, part 2, tit. 26, leyes 5, 6, 7. Mendoza notices this custom 
as recently as Philip II.*s day.— Guerra de Granada, p. 170. 
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him more ample possessions than were enjoyed by any prince 
in Clmstendom. JBut several circmnstanoes concurred to pre- 
vent it. 

The long minorities, with which Castile was afflicted perhaps 
more than any coimtry in Europe, frequently threw the govern- 
ment into the hands of the T)rincipal nobility, who perverted to 
their own emoluments the high powers intrusted to them. They 
usurped the possessions of the crown, and invaded some of its 
most valuable privileges ; so that the sovereign's subsequent life 
was ofbm consumed in fruitless attempts to repair the losses of 
his minority. He sometimes, indeed, m the impotence of other 
resources, resorted to such unhappy expedients as treachery and 
assassination. (1) A pleasant tale is told by the Spanish his- 
torians, of the more innocent device of Henry the Third, for the 
reooverv of the estates extorted from the crown by the rapacious 
nobles during his minority. 

Iletumins[liome late one evening, fatigued and half-famished, 
£rom a huntmg expedition, he was chagrined to find no refresh- 
ment prepared for him, and still more so to learn from his 
stewam tmit he had neither money nor credit to purchase it. 
The day's sport, however, fortunately furnished the means of 
appeasing the royal appetite ; and, while this was in progress, 
the stewiiid took oceasion to contrast the in di pent condition of 
the king with that of hi a nobles, who habitually indulged in 
the most ejtpenaivo eatcrtainmenta, and were that very evening 
feaflting with the archbishop of Tolodo. The prince, suppress- 
ing his indigTiation, detenu incd, like the far-famed caliph in 
the '* Arabian Nights," to inspect the affair in person^ and, 
assuming a disguise, introduced himself privately into the 
archbishop's paiace, where he witnessed with his own eyes the 
prodigal magnificence of the banquet, teeming with eoatly wines 
and the moet luzurioua viauda. 

The next day he caused a rumour to be circulated through 
the court, that he had fallen suddenly and dangerously ill. The 
courtiers, at these tidings, thronged to the palace ; and, when 
they had all assembled, the king^ made hia appearance among 
them, bearing his naked sword in his hand, and, with an aspect 
of unusual severity^ seated himself on his throne at the upper 
extremity of the apartment. 

After an interval of silence in the astonished assembly, the 
monarch, addressing himstlf to the primate, inquired of him, 
" How many sovereigns ho had known in Castile ?" The pre- 
late answering four, Henry put the same question to the ttuke 
of Benevente, and so on to the other courtiers in succession. 
None of them, however, having answered more than five, " How 
is this," said the prince^ "that you, who are are so old should 
have known so few, while I, young as I am, have beheld more 
than twenty ! Yes," continued he, raising his voice, to the 
(!) Mariana, Hist de Espana, lib. 15, cap. 19, so. 
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astonislied multitude, '* you are the real soverei^ of CastHe, 
enjoying all the rights and revenues of royalty, wmle I, stripped 
of my patrimony, have scarcely wherewithal to procure the 
necessaries of life." Then givin? a concerted signal, his guards 
entered the apartment, followea by the pubuo executioner, 
bearing along with him the implements of death. The dismayed 
nobles, not relishing the turn the jest appeared likely to take, 
fell on their knees before the monarch, and besought his for- 
flpveness, promising, in requital, complete restitution of the 
omits of their rapacity. Henry, content with having so cheaply 
gained his point, allowed himself to soften at thf^ir entreaties, 
taking care, however, to detain their persons as security for 
their engagements, until the rents, royal fortresses, and what- 
ever effects had been filched from the crown, were restored. 
The story, although repeated by the gravest Castilian writers, 
wears, it must be owned, a marvellous tinge of romance. But, 
whether fact, or founded on it, it may serve to show the dila- 
pidated condition of the revenues at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and its immediate causes. (1) 

Another circumstance, which contributed to impoverish the 
exchequer, was the occasional political revolutions in Castile, 
in which tiie adhesion of a faction was to be purchased only by 
the most ample concessions of the crown. — Such was the violent 
revolution which placed the house of Trastamara on the tiirone, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

But perhaps a more oi>erative cause than all these of the 
alleged evil, was the conduct of those imbecile princes, who, 
with heedless prodigality* squandered the public resources on 
their own personal pleasures and unworthy minions. The 
disastrous reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth, 
extending over the greater portion of the fifteenth oentory, 
furnish pertinent examples of this. It was not unusual, indeed, 
for the cortes, interposmg its paternal authority by passing an 
act for the partial resumption of grants thus illegally made, 
in some degree to repair tne broken condition of the miances. 
Nor was such a resum|>tion unfair to the actual proprietors. 
The promise to maintain the integrity of the royal diemesnes 
formed an essential part of the coronation oath of every sovereign; 
and the subject on whom he afterwards conferred them, knew 
well by what a precarious illicit tenure he was to hold them. 

From the view which has been presented of the Castilian 

(1) Oaribay, Compendio, torn. ii. p. 399.— Marians, Hist, de Espana, torn. 
iL n>. 234, 235. — Pedro Lopez de Ayala, chancellor of Castile, and cbronidar 
of the reigna of four of its saccessire monarchs, terminated his Isboan 
abnxptly with the sixth year of Henry III., the subsequent period of whose 
administration is sing^alarly barren of authentic materials for history. The 
editor of Ayala's Chronicle considers tbe adventure quoted in tiie text as 
fictitious, and probably suggested by a stratagem employed by Henry for 
the seizure of the duke of Benevente, and by his subsequent imprisonment 
at Burgos —See Ayala, CixSnica de Castilla, p. 856, note (ed. de la Acad. 
1780). 
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eoDftitiitioii at the begixming^ of the fifteenth oentury, it is 
appuent that the floverei^ was possessed of less power, and 
me j^eople of greater, than in other European monaronies at that 
period. It must be owned, howeyer, as before intimated, that 
itte praotical operation did not always correspond with the 
tiiBQiry of their respective fanotions in these rude times ; and 
tiiat the powers of the ezecutiye, being susceptible of greater 
oompaotness and energy in their movements than could possibly 
beloiig to those of more complex bodies, were sufficiently strong, 
in tihe hands of a resolute prince, to rareak down the oompara- 
tiYcdy feeble barriers of the law. Neither were the relative 
pdYileges assigned to the different orders of the state equitably 
adjusted. Those of the aristocracy were indefinite and exor- 
binmt. The license of armed combinations too, so freelv 
aflramed both by this order and the commons, althougn 
operating as a safety-valve for the escape of the efferyesoing 
s^prit of uie age, was itself obviously repugnant to all prinoinles 
<a oLvil obedience, and exi>osed the state to evils scarcely less 
disastrous than those which it was intended to prevent. 

It was apparent that, notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
powers conceded to the noMlity and the commons, there were 
impoirtant defiBcts, which prevented them &om resting on any 
aofimd and permanent basis. The representation of the people 
in oortes, instead of partially emanating, as in England, mm 
an independent body of landed proprietors, constituting the 
veal strength of the nation, proceeded exclusively from the 
flities, whose elections were much more open to popular caprice 
and ministerial corruption, and whose numerous local jealousies 
prevented them from acting in cordial co-operation. The 
nobles, notwithstanding their occasional coalitions, were often 
anaycNi in feuds a^^ainiBt each other. They relied, for the 
dafenee of their privileges, solely on their physical strength ; 
and heartilv disdained, m any emergency, to support their own 
oanse by identifying it with that of the commons. Hence it 
became obvious that the monarch, who, notwithstanding Ms 
Ihnited prerogative, assumed the anomalous privilege of trans- 
acting public business with the advice of only one branch of 
the legislature, and of occasionally dispensing altogether with 
the attendance of the other, mighl^ by throwing his own influ- 
ence intathe scale, give the preponderance to whichever party 
he should i)refer ; and, by thus dexterously availing himself of 
their opposite forces, erect his own authority on the ruins- of the 
weaker. — How far and how successfully this policy was pur- 
sued by Ferdinand and Isabella, will be seen in the course of 
this History. 

Notwithstandinip the g^eneral dJUgence of the Spanish historians, they have 
done little towards the investifcation of the constitutional antiquities of Cas- 
tfle^ until the present centory. Dr. Geddes*s meagre notice of the cortea 
pnoeded, probably, by a long interval, any native work upon that solb^ec^. 
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Robertson frequently complains of the total defldenq^ of authentic bources of 
infonnation respecting the laws and government of Castile; a circumstance 
that sagrgests to a candid mind an obvious explanation of several errors into 
which he has fallen. Capmany, in the preface to a work compiled by order of 
the central junta in Seville, in 1809» on the ancient organisation of the cortes 
in the different states of the Peninsula, remarks, that *' no author has op- 
peared, down to the present day, to instruct us in regard to the origin, con- 
stitution, and celebration of the Castilian cortes; on all which topics there 
remains the most profound ignorance." The melancholy results to which such 
an investigation must necessarily lead, from the contrast it suggests of exist- 
ing institutions to the freer forms of antiquity, might well have deterred the 
modem Spaniard from these inquiries; which, moreover, it can hardly be 
supposed would have received the countenance of government. The brief 
interval, however, in the early part of the present century, when the nation so 
ineffectually struggled to resume its ancient liberties, gave birth to two pro- 
ductions, which have gone far to supply the desiderata in this department. 
I allude to the valuable works of Marina, on the early legislation, and on the 
cortes of Castile, to which repeated reference has been made in this section. 
The latter, especially, presents us with a full exposition of the appropriate 
f mictions assigned to the several departments of government, and with the 
parliunentary history of Castile deduced from original unpublished records. 

It is unfortunate that his copious illustrations are arranged in so unskiUtd 
a manner as to give a dry and repulsive air to the whole work. The original 
documents, on which it is established, instead of being reserved for an 
appendix, and their import only conveyed in the text, stare at the reader in 
every page, arrayed hi all the technicalities, poriphrases, and repetitions incident 
to legal enactments. The comrse of the investigation is moreover freqoentiy 
interrupted by impertinent dissertations on the constitution of 1812, in which 
the author has fallen into abundance of crudities, which he would have 
escaped, had he but witnessed the practical operation of those liberal forms of 
government which he so justiy adxnires. The sanguine temper of Marina has 
also betrayed him into the error of putting, too uniformly, a favourable con- 
struction on the proceedings of the commons, and of frequentiy deriving a 
constitutional precedent from what can only be regarded as an accidental and 
transient exertion of power in a season of popular excitement. 

The student of this department of Spanish history may consult, in con- 
junction with Marina, Sempere*s littie treatise, often quoted, on the History of 
the Castilian cortes. It in, hideed, too limited and desultory in its plan to 
afford anythmg like a complete view of the sul:tJect. But, as a sensible com- 
mentary, by one well skilled in the topics that he discusses, it is of undoubted 
value. Since the political principles and bias of the author were of an oppo^te 
character to Marina's, they frequentijr lead him to opposite conclusions in the 
investigation of the same facts. Making all allowance for obvious prc;judices, 
Sempere's work, therefore, may be of much use in correcting the erroneous 
impressions made by the former writer, whose fabric of liberty too often rests, 
as exemplified more than once in the preceding pages, on an ideal basis. 

But, with every deduction, Marina's publications must be considered an 
important contribution to political science. They exhibit an able analysis oi 
a constitution, which becomes singularly interesting from its having fur- 
nished, together with that of the sister kingdom of Aragon, the earliest 
example of representative government, as well as from the liberal principles 
on which that government was long administered. >. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ARAOON TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTUET. 

an— Ricos Hombres— Their Immunities— Their Tarbalence—Privi- 
nion— The Legislature— Its Forms— Its Powers— General Priyileg^ 
I Functions of Cortes— The Justice— His great Authority— Rise and 
of Barcelona— Her free Institutions— Intellectual Culture. 

tioal institutions of Ara^on, althougli bearine a 
semblance to those of Casnle, were snmoiently dis- 

stamp a peculiar physiognomy on the character of 
., which still continued after it had been incorporated 
great mass of the Spanish monarchy. It was not 
expiration of nearly five centuries alter the Saracen 
that the little district of Aragon, growing up under 
r of the Pyrenees, was expanded into the dimensiona 
ovince which now bears that name. During this 
was painfully strug^gling into being, like the other 
he Peninsula, by dmt of fierce unintermitted warfare 
nfidel. 

fter this period, it would probably have filled but an 
int space in the map of history, and, instead of as- 
n independent station, have been compelled, like 
to accommodate itself to the politics of the potent 
58 by which it was surrounded, had it not extended 
) by a fortimate union with Catalonia in the tweKth, 
conquest of Valencia in the thirteenth century (!)• 
V territories were not only fux more productive than 
•ut, by their lon^ line of coast and comtuodioua ports,, 
he Aragonest;, hitherto pent up within theii' barren 
J, to open a communication with distant reffions. 
tient county of Barcelona had reached a higlter dejp'eo 
tion than Aragon, and was distingniBhed by institu- 
e as liberal. Tho sea-board would seem to be the 
at of liberty. There is something in the very presence, 
mosphere of the ocean, which invigorate s Dot only 
jal, but the mora! energies of man* The adventurous 
9 mariner familiarises him with dangers, and early 

him to independence. Intercourse with various 
ns new and more copious sources of knowledge ; and 
wealth brin^ with it an augmentation of power and 
ce. It was in the maritime cities scattered along the 

nia was united with Aragon by the marrii^ of Queen Petronilla 
nd Berengere, count of Barcelona, in 1160. Valencia was cou 
the Moors by James I., in 123S. 
D 
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Mediterranean that the seeds of liberty, both in ancient and 
modem times, were implanted and brought to maturity. During 
the middle ages, when the people of Europe generally main- 
tained a toilsome and infrequent intercourse with each other, 
those situated on the margin of this inland ocean found an 
easy mode of communication across the high road of its waters. 
They mingled in war too as in peace, and this leng period is 
filled with their international contests, while the other free 
cities of Christendom were wasting themselves in civil feuds 
and degrading domestic broils. In this wide and varions colli- 
sion their moral powers were quickened by constant activity ; 
and more enlarged views were mrmed, urith a deeper oonscious- 
ness of their own strength, than could be obtained by those 
lidiabitants of the interior who were conversant only with a 
limited range of objects, and subjected to the influence of the 
same dull, monotonous circumstances. 

Among these maritime republics, those of Catalonia were 
eminently conspicuous. By the incorporation of this coimtry 
with the kingdom of Aragon, therefore, the strength of the 
latter was greatly augmented. The Aragonese princes, well 
aware of this, liberally fostered institutions to which the counlry 
owed its prosperity, and skilfully availed themselves of its 
resources for the aggrandisement of their own dominions. They 
paid particular attention to the navy, for the more perfisct dis- 
cipline of which a body of laws was prepared hy Peter the 
Fourth, in 1354, that was designed to render it invincible. No 
.allusion whatever is made in this stern code to the mode of 
surrendering to, or retreating from the enemy. The oonunander, 
who declined attacking any force not exceeding his own by 
more than one vessel, was punished with death. (1) The Catalan 
navy successfully disputed the empire of the Mediterranean 
with the fleets of Pisa, and still more of Genoa. "With, its aid, 
the Aragonese monarchs achieved the conquest sucoessiyely of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, and annexed them to 
the empire. (2) It penetrated into the farthest regions of the 
Levant ; ana the expedition of the Catalans into Asia, which 
terminated with the more splendid than useful acquisition of 
Athens, forms one of the most romantic passages in wisstizrizig 
.and adventurous era. (3) 

(1) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. iii. pp. 45— 47*~The Catalms woe 
oiucfa celebrated during the middle ages for their skill with tiie cro68-bow ; lor 

more perfect instruction in which, the municipsJity of BarceLona estftUliflted 
'<unes and gymnasiums.— Ibid. torn. i. p. 113. 

(2) Sicily revolted to Peter III., hi 1282; Saxdinia was conqiLered fef 
<une8 II., in 1324, and the Balearic Isles by Peter IV., in 1343.4.— Zuztta, 
inales, tom. i. fol. 247; torn. ii. fol. 6o.— Heimilly, Histoire dn Bo yaum ede 
Majorque (Maestricht, 1777), PP. 227—266. 

(3) Hence the title of duke of Athens, assnmed by the Spanish so vwdl gnB. 
^e brilliant fortunes of Roger de Flor are related by Count Moncada (JBxf^ 
^UAoa de los Oatalanes y Aragoneses contra Toicos y Gtiegos, Madrid, 1805}, 
'"^ a style mach commended by Spanish crities for its 
Advertcndas, p. 114. 
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trhile tlie princes of AraRon were tbui enlarging tho 
of their doxninion. abroaa, there waa probably not a 
ji in Ei2roi>e |>ossesaed of aucli limited authoritv at 
The three great states, with their dependencies, wnieh 
.ted the Aragoneso monnrchy-j had been declared hy a 
of James the Second, in 1319, inalienahlo and itidivisi- 

Each of them» however, maintained a separate c^insti- 
>f government, and was odminiHtered bv distinct Iuwb. 
suM he froitlesfi to invtifltig^te tin peeuliarities of their 
ve institutions, which bear a very close affinitjr to one 
, we may contine ourselves to those of Araron, which ex- 
aore perfect model than l^ose either of Catalonia or Valen- 
, have been far more copiously illustrated by her writnv. 
lational historians refer the origin of their government 
itten constitution of about the middle of -the ninth oen- 
agments of which are still preserved in oertain anoient 
nts and chronicles. On occurrence of a vacancy in the 

at this epoch, a monarch was elected by the twelve 
il nobles, who prescribed a code of laws, to theobserv- 

which he was oblig€(d to swear before assuming the 
The import of these laws was to circumscribe within 
iTOw limits the authority of the sovereign, distribntixii: 
loipal functions to a Justieia, or Justice, and these same 
rho, in case of a violation of the compact by theanonaveh. 
ithoris^ to withdraw their allegiance, and, in the bold 
je of the ordinance, " to substitute ouy other ruler in 
id, even a pagan, if they listed." (2) The whole of this 
9Luoh of a fabulous aspect, and may remind the reader of 
rermnent which Ulysses met with in Phseacia; where 
Icinous is surrounded by his " twelve illustrious peers, 
i)ns,*' subordinate to himself, "who," savs he, "rule 
le people, I myself being tlie thirteentn." (3) But, 
r true or not, this venerable tradition must be 

was confinned by Alfonso III., in 1328.— Zurita, Anales, torn. ii. 

(the fragments of the Fiuro de Soprarbe, cited by Blancas, Axdugcsaea. 
nm Commentarii (Csesaraugustse, 1588), pp. 25—29. TheweU-known 
le Aragonese to their sovereign on his accession, "Nos que valemos 
DO Tos," &c. frequently quoted by historians, rests on the anthoritgr 
io Perez, the unfortunate minister of Philip II., who however good a 
tor the usages of his own time, has made a blunder in the very sen- 
weding this, by confoundhig^e Privilege of Union with one of the 
kyprarbe, which shows him to be insnfflcient, especially as he is the 
tftocity for this ancient ceremony.— See Antonio Perea^ Aelaciones 
96), fol. 92. 

3) AwdtKa yiip Kard dijftov StotTrptirsfQ PamKijig 
'Apxol Kpaivovffi, TpitrKaiOsKOTog ^ lyw aitrjog, 

Odyw. e. aoo. 
manner Alfonso in. allndes to " the -ancient timeB isi^Axagoa, wb«a 
re M many kings m ricos hombres.*'— 8ee 2;ncite» Anales, torn, i 

PS 
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admitted to have been well calculated to repress the arro- 
gance of the Aragonese monarchs, and to exalt the minds 
of their subjects by the image of ancient liberty which it 
presented, (l) 

The great barons of Aragon were few in number. They 
affected to derive their descent from the twelve peers above 
mentionedj and were styled ricos hombres de naturae implying 
by this epithet that they were not indebted for their creation 
to the will of the sovereign. No estate could be legally con- 
ferred by the crown, as an honour (the denomination of hefs in 
Aragon), on any but one of these high nobles. This, however, 
was in time evaded by the monarchs, who advanced certain of 
their own retainers to a level with the ancient peers of the 
land; a measure which proved a fruitful source of disquie- 
tude. (2) No baron could oe divested of his fief, unless by public 
sentence of the Justice and the cortes. The proprietor, how- 
ever, was required, as usual, to attend the king in council, and 
to perform military service, when summoned, during two months 
in the year, at his own charge. (3) 

The privileges, both honorary and substantial, enjoyed by the 
ficos hombres were very consiaerable. They filled tne highest 
posts in the state. They originally appointed judges in their 
domains for the cognisance of certain civil causes, and over a 
class of their vassals exercised an unlimited criminal jurisdic- 
tion. They were excused from taxation, except in specified 
cases; were exempted from all corporal and capital punish- 
ment; nor could they be imprisoned, although their estates 
might be sequestrated for debt. A lower class of nobility, 
styled tnfanzoneSf equivalent to the Castilian hidalgos, together 

(1) The autheniicity of the Fuero de Soprarbe has been keenly debated Its 
the Aragonese and Navarrese ^^ters. Moret, in refutation of Blancas, yrbo 
espouses it (see Ck>mmentarii, p. 289), states that, after a diligent investS^iftioii 
of the archives of that region, he finds no mention of the laws nor even of tiie 
name of Soprarbe, until the eleventh century ; a startling circumstance for the 
antiquary. (Investigaciones Histdricas de las Antig^iedades del R^rno de 
Navarra; Pamplona, 1766; torn. vi. lib. 2, cap. II.) Indeed, the historians of 
Aragon admit that the public documents previous to the fourteenth centoiy 
suffered so much from various causes as to leave comparatively few m^*Aria^ 
for authentic narrative. (Blancas, Commentarii, Fref.— Rlsco, l^ana Sagxada, 
tom. XXX. PnSlogo.) Blancas transcribed his extract of the laws of Soprarbe 
principally from Prince Charles of Viana's History, written in the flfteenib 
centuiy. See Commentarii, p. 25. ^ 

(2) Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, pp. 39, 40. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 833, 
334, 340.— Fueros y Observancias del Reyno de Ani^n (Zaragoza, l667), 
tom. i. fol. ISO.— The ricos hombres, thus created by the monarch, were s^^ 
de memada, signifying " of the household.'* It was lawful for a rieo homkn 
to bequeath his honours to whichsoever of his legitimate children he miglit 
prefer, and, in default of issue, to his nearest of Idn. He was bound to dis> 
tribute the bulk of his estates in flefs among his kidghts, so that a compleie 
system of sub-uafeudation was established. The knights, on restoring tbdr ( 
flefs, might change their suzerains at pleasure. 

(3) Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, p. 41.— Blancas, Commentarii, pp. SQ& 
SS2, 831. 



the whole of Valencia. (3) On occupying a citVj it was 
to divide it into barrios, or districts, each of which was 
d by way of fief to some one of the ricos hombres, from 
he was to derive his revenue. What proportion of the 
ared territory was reserved for the royal demesne does not 
.(4) We find one of these nobles, Bernard de Cabrera, 
latter part of the fourteenth century, manning a fleet of 
dbd^s on his own credit ; another, of the ancient family 
la, in the fifteenth century, so wealthy that he could 
l£rough an almost unbroken line of his estates all the 
om Castile to France. (5) With all this, their incomes in 
1, iji this comparatively poor country, were very inferior 
e of the great CastiLian lords. (6) 

laws conceded certain powers to the aristocracy of a 
angerous character. They were entitled, like the nobles 
sister kingdom, to defy, and publicljr renounce their 
nee to their sovereign, with the whimsical privilege, in 
m, of commending their families and estates to his pro- 
, which he was obliged to accord until they were again 
iled. (7) The mischievous right of private war was 
jdly recoenised by statute. It was claimed and exer- 
in its full extent, and occasionally with circumstances 
aliar atrocity. An instance is recorded by Zurita of a 
feud between two of these nobles, prosecuted with such 
racy, that the parties bound themselves by solemn oath 
to desist from it during their lives, and to resist every 
even on the part of the crown itself, to effect a pacifica- 

leros 7 Observancias, torn. i. fol. 130.— Martel, Forma de Celebrar 
m Aragon (Zaragroza, 1641), p. 98.— Blancas, Coimnentarii, pp. 306, 

F OQQ uRn Accn V "Ma•ntto^ T«efitiir»ir»TiPe lin Ali—^^. 
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tion between thein.(l) This remnant of barbarism lingered 
longer in Aragon than in any other country in Christendom. 

Tne Aragonese sovereigns, who were many of them possessed 
of singular capacity and vi§:our,(2) made repeated efforts to 
reduce the authority of their nobles within more temperate 
limits. Peter the Second, by a bold stretch of prero^tive, 
stripped them of their most important rights of jurisdiction. (3) 
James the Conqueror artfully endeavoured to counterbalance 
their weight by that of the commons and the ecclesiastics. (4) 
But they were too formidable when united, and too easily 
united to be successfully assailed. The Moorish wars termi- 
nated in Aragon with the conquest of Valencia, or rather the 
invasion of Murcia, by the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The tumultuous ei^irits of tho ariatocracy, therefore, instead of 
finding a vent, a£ iu Caatilc, in theae foreign expeditions, were 
turned within, and convuked their own country with peroetual 
revolution. Haughty from the consciousness of their exclusive 
privileges, and of the limited Dumber who monopolised them, 
the Aragonese bojona regarded themselves rather as the rivals 
of their sovereign than as his inferiors. Intrenched within the 
mountain fastnesses, which the rugged nature of the country 
everywhere afforded, they easily bade defiance to his authority. 
Their small number gave a compactness and concert to tiieir 
operations, which could not have been obtained in a multitudi- 
nous body. Ferdinand the Catholic well discriminated tiie 
relative position of the Aragonese and Castilian nobility, by 
saying, *' it was as difficult to divide the one as to unite the 
other."(5) 

These combinations became still more frequent after formally 
receiving the approbation of Kinff Alfonso the Third, whe, in 
1287, si^ed the two celebrated ordinances, entitled the " Privi- 
leges of Union," by which his subjects were authorised to 
resort to arms on an infringement of their liberties. (6) The 
hermandad of Castile had never been countenanced by legisla- 
tive sanction ; it was chiefly resorted to as a measure of police, 
and was directed more frequently against the disorders oi tiie 
nobility than of the sovereign ; it was organised with difionlty, 
and, compared with the union of Aragon, was cumbrous mw 
languid in its operations. While these privileges continued in 
force, the nation was delivered over to the most frightful anar- 

(1) Faeros y Observandas, torn. i. p. 84.— Zurita, Anales, tom^ i. fol. 350. 

(2) Blancas somewhere boasts, that no one of the kings of Aragon has bees 
stigmatised by a cognomen of infamy, as in most of the other rc^jral zacet d 
Europe. Peter IV., " the Ceremonious," richly deserved one. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, torn. i. fol. 102. 
(4^ Zurita, Anales, torn. 1. fol. 198.— He recommended this poiicy to bis 

son-in-law, the king of Castile. 

(5) Sempere, Histoire des Cort^, p. l64. 

(6) Zurita, Anales, lib. 4, cap. 96. Abarca dates this event in the yeaf 
preceding.— Reyes de Aragon, en Anales Hist6ricos CMadrid* l88a— 19M^ 
torn, U. foh 8. 
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The least offensive movement on the part of the monarch, 
lightest encroachment on personal right or privilege, wai 
inial for a general revolt. At the cry of Union, that ** last 
I, 81^ the enthusiastic historian, " of the ejcpiring repub 
all of authority and majesty, and an open indication of the 
enoe of kings," the nobles and the citizens eagerly rushed 
vs. The principal castles belonging to the former were 
Ifed as security for their fidelity, and intrusted to conser- 
91, as thev were styled, whose duty it was to direct the 
liaons and wUtoh over the interests of the Union. A com- 
seal was prepared, bearing the device of armed men kneel- 
i«£ore their king, intimating at once their loyalty and their 
ation, and a similar device was displayed on the standard 
the other military insignia of the confederates. (1) 
e x)ower of the monarch was as nothing before this for- 
ble array. The Union appointed a council to control all 
Qovements ; and in fact, during the whole period of its 
enee, the reigns of four successive monarchs, it may be said 
.ve dictated law to the land. At length Peter the Fourth, 
ipot in heart, and naturally enough impatient of this 
le of regal prerogative, brought the matter to an issue, by 
iing the army of the Union, at the memorable battle of 
%, in 1348, ** the last," says Zurita, ** in which it was per- 
30. to the subject to take up arms against the sovereign for 
ftnse of liberty." Then convoking an assembly of the states 
lagossa, he produced before them the instrument contain- 
he two Privileges, and cut it in pieces with his dagger. In 
r this, having wounded himself in the hand, he suitered the 
L to trickle upon the parchment, exclaiming, that ** a law. 
hhad been the occasion of so much blood, should be blotted. 
J the blood of a king." (2) All copies of it, whether in the 
jO archives or in the possession of private individuals, were 
cd, under a heavy penalty, to be destroyed. The statute 
d to that effect carefully omits the date of the detested 
ument, that all evidence of its existence might perish 
it.(3) 

itead of abusing his victoiy, as might have been antici- 
L from his character, Peter adopted a far more magna- 
os policy. He coniirmed the ancient privileges of the 



J Commentaaii, pp. ig2, lOS.—Zurita, Anales, torn. L foL S66, 

Earita, Anales, torn. ii. fol. 126— 130.— Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 
97*— Hence he was styled " Peter of the Dagger j *' and a statue of him, 
g in one hand this weapon, and in the other the Privilege, stood in the 
>cr of Deputation at Saragossa hi Philip ll.'s time.— See Antonio Perez, 
ones, foL 95. 

See the statute, De Prohibits Unione, &c.— Fueros j Observandas, 
^ foL 1/8. — A copy of the original Pri\ileges was detected by Blancas 
; the manuscripts of the archbishop of Saragossa; but he declined 
ling it firom d^erence to the prohibition of his ancestors.— CommeA 
•.170. 
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realm, and made in addition other wise and salutary conces- 
sions. From this period, therefore, is to be dated the possession 
of constitutional liberty in Aragon (for surely the reign of 
unbridled license, above described, is not deserving that name) ; 
and this not so much from the acquisition of new immunities, 
as from the more perfect security afforded for the enjoyment of 
the old. The court of the Justtcta, that great barrier interposed 
by the constitution between despotism on the one hand and 
popular license on the other, was more strongly protected, and 
causes hitherto decided by arms were referred for adjudication 
to this tribunal. (1) From this period, too, the cortes, whose 
voice was scarcely heard amid the wild uproar of preceding 
times, was allowea to extend a beneficial and protecting sway 
over the land. And although the social history of Aragon, like 
that of other countries in this rude age, is too often stained 
with deeds of violence and personal feuds, yet the state at large, 
under the steady operation of its laws, probably enjoyed a 
more uninterrupted tranquillity than fell to the lot of any other 
nation in Europe. 

The Aragonese cortes was composed of four branches, or 
arms ; (2) the ricos hombres, or great barons ; the lesser nobles, 
comprehending the knights; the clergy; and the commons. 
The nobility of every denomination were entitled to a seat in 
the legislature. The ricos hombres were allowed to api)ear by 
proxy, and a similar privilege was enjoyed by baronial heiresses. 
The number of this body was very lunited, twelve of them con- 
stituting a quorum. (3) 

The arm of the ecclesiastics embraced an ample delegation 
from the inferior as well as higher clergy. (4) It is affirmed not 
to have been a component of the national legislature until more 
than a century and a half after the admission of the commons. (6) 
Indeed the imiuence of the church was much less sensible in 
Aragon tban in the other kingdoms of the Peninsula. Notwith- 
standing the humiliating concessions of certain of their princes 

(1) *' Hsec itaque domestica Regis victoria, quse miserrimum tmiversse Rd- 
publicae interitum videbatur esse allatura, stabilem nobis constituit pacem, 
tranquillitatem, et otium. Inde enim Magistratus Justitise Aragonum in 
earn, quam nunc colimus, amplitudinem dignitatis devenit."— Commentarii, 
p. 197. 

(2) Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 8.—" Bra9os del reino, porque 
abrafan, y tienen en si." — ^The cortes consisted only of three arms M Calaloiiia 
and Valencia ; both the greater and lesser nobility sitting in the same chamber. 
— Perguera, Cortes en Cataluna, and Matheu y Sanz, Constitudon de Valencia, 
apud Capmany, Pr^tica y Estilo, pp. 65, 183, 184. 

(3) Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 10, 17, 21, 46.— Blancas, Modo de 
Proceder en Cortes de Aragon (Zaragoza, l64l, fol. 17, 18). 

(4) Capmany, Practica y Estilo, p. 12. 

(5) Blancas, Modo de Proceder, fol. 14; and Commentarii, p. 374.— Znrita, 
indeed, gives repeated instances of their convocation in the thirteenth and 
twelfth centories, from a date almost coeval with that of the commons ; yet 
Blancas, who made this subject his particular study, who wrote posterior to 
Zurita, and occasionally refers to him, postpones the era of their adnuBaion 
into the legislature to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
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to the papal see, they were never recognised by the nation, who 
imiformly asserted their independence of the temporal supre- 
macy of Kome ; and who, as we shall see hereafter, resisted the 
introduction of the Inquisition, that last stretch of ecclesiastioal 
usurpation, eyen to blood. (1) 

The commons enjoyed hiffher consideration, and civil privi- 
legpei than in Castile. For this they were perhaps somewhat 
iimebted to the example of their Catalan neighbours, the influ- 
ence of whose democratic institutions naturally extended to 
other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. The charters of certain 
cities accorded to the inhabitants privileges of nobility, particu- 
larly that of immunity from taxation ; while the magistrates of 
others were permitted to take their seats in the order of hidal- 
gos. (2) From a very early period we find them employed in 
offices of public trust, and on important missions. (3) The epoch 
of their admission into the national assembly is traced as far 
back as 1133, several years earlier than the commencement of 
popular representation in Castile. (4) Each city had the right of 
sending two or more deputies selected from persons eligible to 
its magistracy ; but with the privilege of only one vote, what- 
ever might be the number of its deputies. Any place which 
had been once represented in cortes, might always claim to 
be 80.(5) 

By a statute of 1307, the convocation of the states, which had 
been annual, was declared biennial. The kin^s, however, paid 
little regard to this provision, rarely summoning them, except 
for some specific necessity. (6) The great officers of the crown, 

(1) One of the monarchs of Aragon, Alfonso the Warrior, according: to 
Mariana, bequeathed all his dominions to the Templars and Hospitallers. 
Another, Peter II., agreed to hold his kingdom as a fief of the see of Rome, 
and to pay it an annual tribute. (Hist, de Espana, tom. i. pp. 596, 664.) 
lids 80 much disgusted the people, that they compelled his successors to 
make a public protest against the claims of the church, before their coro- 
nation.— See Blancas, Coronadones de los Serenisimos Reyes de Aragon 
(Zaragoza, 1641), cap. 2. 

(S) Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 22.— Asso y Manuel, Institu. 
clones, p. 44. 

(S) Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. l63, A.D. 1250. 

(4) Ibid. tom. i. fol. 51.— The earliest appearance of popular representation 
in Catalonia is fixed by Ripoll at 1283 (apud Capmany, Frictica y Estilo, p. 135). 
What can Capmany mean by postpoiUng the introduction of the commons 
into tlie cortes of Aragon to 1300 ? (See p. 56.) Their presence and names 
wee commemorated by the exact Zurita, several times before the close of the 
tvtalfth century. 

(5) Pr^MTtica y Estilo, pp. 14, 17, 18, 30.— Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, 
c^[>. 10.— Those who followed a mechanical occupation, including surgeons 
and apothecaries, were excluded from a seat in cortes. (Cap. 17*) The 
tiuealty have rarely been treated with so little ceremony. 

(fii) Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 7> — The cortes appear to have 
been more firequently convoked in the fourteenth century than in any other. 
pinT ><*a» refers to no less than twenty-three within that period, averaghag 
oenrly one iu four years. (Commentarii, Index, voce Comitia.) In Catalonia 
and Valencia, the cortes was to be summoned every three years.— Berait« 
Dlieimo Breve tobre la Celebradon de Cortes de Aragon (1626), fol. \«. 
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whatever might be theix personal rank, were jealoosly excluded 
front their deliberations. The session was opened by an addreaa 
from the king in person, a point of which tney were y&cj teaoA^ 
oions ; after which the different arm«< withdrew to their sepan^ 
apartments. (1) The greatest scrupulousness was manifested in. 
maintaining the rights and dignity of the body ; and their 
intercourse with one another, and with the kin^.was regulated 
by the most precise forms of parliamentary eti<^uette.(2) llie 
subjects of deliberation were referred ta a conumttee from each 
order, who, ater conferring tc^ther, reported to their seveiad 
departments. Eyery question, it may be presumed, underwent 
a careful examinaaon; as the legislature, we are told,^ was 
usually divided into two parties, ** the one maintaining thei 
rights of the monarch, the other, those of the nation," eorre> 
spending neariy enough with those of our day. It was in the 
power of any member to defeat the passage of /a bill, by opposing 
to it his veto or dissent, formally registered to that meet. He 
mig^t even interpose his negaibiye on the ])roeeedin&rs of the 
house, and thus put a stop to the prosecutum of all furthei' 
bufflness during the session. This anomalous privilege, trans* 
cendin^ even that claimed in the Polish diet, must have bee& 
too invidious in its exercise, and too pernicious in its oonse*- 
quences, to have been often resorted to. This may be in- 
j&flred from the fact that iA was not formally repealed until 
the zeign of Philip the Second, in 15Q2, During the interval (d 
the sessionsf of the legislature, a deputation of eight was 
anointed, two j&om each arm, to x»^de over pubUo a^Qdra, 
particularly in regard to the revenue, and the security of jus- 
tice ; with authority to convoke a cortes extraordinary, when- 
ever the exigency might demand it (3) 

The cortes exercised the highest functions, whether of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial nature.- It had & right to 
"be consulted on all matters of importance, especially oa those 
of peace and war. No law was valid, no tax could be imposed, 
without its consent ; and it carefully provided for the api^ica- 
tion of the revenue to its destined uses. (4) It detennined tho 

(1) C84>many, Frictica y Estdlo, p. 15.— Bkuica» has preserved a spodamokot 
an address from the throne, in 1398» in which the long, after a»i«*»t*m]p 
some moral apophthegnn as a text, rambles for the space of hajf aa how 
tbroogh Scripture history, &c., and concludes with announcing the d^iMft 
of his conveoingr the cortes together in tfafee lines. — Commentaril, pfi. 
376—380. 

(2) See the ceremonial detailed with sufficient prolixity by IiCartd (Fovna 
ds Cetebrar Cortes, cai». 52, 53), and a curious illustration of it in. Zurita^ 
Aoales, torn. iv. fol. sis«, 

(3) Capmany, Prdctica y Edttlo, pp. 44 et seq. — Maxt^, Forma de Cel^mi 
Coctes, cap. 60, 60, et seq. — Fueros y Observancias, torn. i. foL 289. — Btancss, 
ModD de Proceder, foi. 2— 4.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iii. foL 321.— BobeetscOk 
midnterpreting a passage of Blancas (Commentarii, p. 375), states that a 
*' session of cortes contimied forty days.'* (History of Charlea V., voL L 
p. 149.) It usually lasted months. 

(4) Fueros y Obaenrandas, foL 6^ tit. Privileg. Qw^—BlaiioMk Cniwrotn . 
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STiocession to the orown ; removed obnoxious ministers ; reformed 
the household and domestic expenditure of the monarch ; and 
exercised the power, in the most unreserved manner, of with- 
holding supplies, as well as of resisting what it regarded as an 
encroachment on the liberties of the nation. (1) 

The excellent commentators on the constitution of Aragon 
have bestowed comparatively little attention on the develop- 
ment of its parliamentary nistory ; confining themselves too 
exclusively to mere forms of procedure. The defect has been 

greatly obviated by the copiousness of their general historians, 
ut the statute-book affords the most unequivocal evidence of 
the fidelity with which the guardians of the realm discharged 
the hi^h trust reposed in them, in the numerous enactment^ it 
exhibits, for the security both of person and property. Almost 
the first page which meets the eye in this venerable record con- 
tains the General Privilege, the Magna Charta, as it has been 
well denominated, of Aragon. It was granted by Peter the 
Great to the cortes at Saragossa, in 1283. It embraces a variety 
of provisions for the fair and open administration of justice ; for 
ascertaining the legitimate xiowers intrusted to the cortes ; for 
the security of property against exactions of the crown ; and for 
the conservation oi their legal immunities to the municipal cor- 
porations and the difierent orders of nobility. In short, the 
distinguishing excellence of this instrument, like that of Magna 
Charta, consists in the wise and equitable protection which it 
affords to all classes of the community. (2) The General Privi- 
lege, instead of being wrested, like Kmg John's charter, from a 
pusillanimous prince, was conceded, reluctantly enough it is 
true, in an assembly of the nation, by one of the ablest monarchs 
who ever sat on the throne of Aragon, at a time when his arms, 
crowned with repeated victory, had secured to the state the 
most important of her foreign acquisitions. 

The Aiagonese, who rightly regarded the General Privilege as 
the broadest basis of their liberties, repeatedly procured its con- 
firmation by succeeding sovereigns. "By so many and such. 

tarii, p. 371 .— Capmany, Prictica y Estilo, p. 61 .—It was anciently the practice 
of the legislatore to grant snpplies of troops, but not of money. When 
Peter IV. requested a pecuniary subsidy, the cortes told him, that <* such 
things had not been usual ; that his Christian subjects were wont to serve him 
with their persons, and it was only for Jews and Moors to serve him with 
money."— Blancas, Modo de Proceder, cap. 18. 

(1) See examples of them in Zurita, Auales, tom. i. fol. 51, 263; tom. ii. fol. 
301, 99*f 424; Blancas, Modo de Proceder, fol. 98, 106. 

(2) *' There was such a conformity of sentiment among all parties," says Zmita, 
'* that the privileges of the nobility were no better secured than those of the 
commons. For tiie Aragouese deemed that the existence of the commonwealth, 
depended not so much on its strength, as on its liberties." (Anales, lib. 4, 
ciq>. 38.) In the confirmation of the privilege by James the Second, in 1325, 
torture, then generally recognised by the municipal law of Europe, was 
expressly prohibited in Aragon, ** as unworthy ot freemen."— See Zurita, 
Anales, lib. 6, cap. 6l ; and Foeros y Observancias, tom. L fol. 9,— Itedanytio 
Priv. Generalis. 
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' yarious precautions," says Blancas, '* did our ancestors establisK 
that freedom which their posterity have enjoyed ; manifesting a 
wise solicitude that all orders of men, even kings themselves, 
confined within their own sphere, should discharge their legiti- 
mate functions without jostling or jarring with one another ; 
for in this harmony consists the temperance of our govern- 
ment. Alas ! " he adds, ** how much of all this has fallen 
into desuetude from its antiquity, or been effaced by new 
oustoms."(l) 

The judicial functions of the cortes have not been sufficiently 
noticed by writers. They were extensive in their operation, 
and gave it the name of the General Court. They were princi- 
pally directed to protect the subject from the oppressions of the 
crown and its officers ; over all which cases it possessed original 
and ultimate jurisdiction. The suit was conducted before the 
Justice, as president of the oortes in its judicial capacity, who 
delivered an opinion conformable to the will of the majority. (2) 
The authority, indeed, of this magistrate in his own court was 
folly equal to providing adequate relief in all these cases. (3) 
But for several reasons this parliamentary tribunal was pre- 
ferred. The process was both more expeditious and less expen- 
sive to the smtor. Indeed, the " most obscure inhabitant of the 
most obscure village in tiie kingdom, although a foreigner," 
might demand redress of this body ; and, if he was incapable of 
bearing the burden himself, the state was bound to maintain 
his suit, and provide him with counsel at its own charge. But 
the most important consequence, resulting from this .legislative 
investigation, was the remedial laws freauently attendant on it. 
" And our ancestors," says Blancas, ** deemed it great wisdom 
patiently to endure contumely and oppression for a season, 

(1) The patriotism of Blancas warms as he dwells on the illosory picture of 
ancient virtue, and contrasts it with the degeneracy of his own day. *• Et vero 
inrisca hsec tarn severitas, desertaque ilia et inculta vita, quando dies noctesque 
nostri armati concursabant, ac in bello et Maurorum sanguine assidui versa- 
bantur: ver6 quidem parsimonise, fortitudinis, temperantiee, caeterarumque 
Tirtutum omnium magistra fuit. In qa& maleficia ac scelera, quae nunc in 
oti08& hac nostr& umbratili et delicate gignuntur, gigni non solebant ; quin 
immo ita tunc eequaliteromnes omni genere virtutum floruere, ut egregia heec 
lans videatur non hominum solum, verum illorum etiam temporum fuisse.*' 
(Commentarii, p. 340.) The repeated confirmation of the General Privilege 
aflbrds another point of analogy with Magna Charta, which, together 
with the Charter of the Forest, received, according to Lord Coke, the sanction 
of parliament thirty-two several times. — Institutes, part ii. Proeme. 

(2) It was more frequently referred, both for the sake of expedition and 
of obtaining a more full investigation, to commissioners nominated conjointly 
by the cortes and the party demanding redress. The nature of the greugest or 
grievances which might be brought before the legislature, and the mode of 
proceeding in relation to them, are circumstantially detailed by the parlia- 
mentary historians of Aragon.— See Berart, Discurso sobre la Celebracion de 
Cortes, cap. 7 j Capmany, Prdctica y Estilo, pp. 37—44 j Blancas, Modo de 
Proceder, cap. 14 ; and Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 5'1— ^g. 

(3) Blancas, Modo de Proceder, cap. 14.— Yet Peter IV., in his dispute 
with the justice Fernandez de Castro, denied this.— Zurita, Anales, torn. ii. 
foL J70. 
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rather than seek redress before an inferior tribunal, since, by 
X)ostponin^ their suit till the meeting: of oortes, they would not 
only obtain a remedy for their own srieyance, but one of a 
uniyersal and permanent application." (1) 

The Aragonese oortes maintained a steady control over the 
operations of ffovernment, especially after the dissolution of the 
ifnion ; and t£e weight of the commons was more decisiye in it 
than in other similar assemblies of that period. Its singular 
distribution into four estates was fayourable to this. The 
knights and hidalgos, an intermediate order between the great 
nobiHty and the people, when detached from the former, 
naturally lent additional support to the latter, with whom, 
indeed, they had considerable affinity. The representatiyes of 
certain cities, as well as a certain class of citizens, were entitled 
to a seat in this body ; (2) so that it approached both in spirit 
and substance to something like a popular representation. 
Indeed, this arm of the cortes was so uniformly yigilant in re- 
sisting any encroachment on the part of the crown, that it has 
been said to represent, more than any other, the liberties of the 
nation. (3) In some other particulars the Aragonese commons 
possessed an adyantage oyer those of Castile. 1. By postpon- 
ing tiieir money grants to the conclusion of the session, and 
regulating them in some degree by the preyious dispositions of 
the crown, they ayailed themselyes of an important leyer relin- 
quished by the Castilian cortes. (4) 2. The kingdom of Aragon 
proper was circumscribed within too narrow limits to allow of 
such local jealousies and estrangements, growing out of an ap- 
parent diyersity of interests, as existed in the neighbouring 
monarchy. Their representatives, therefore, were enabled to 
move with a more hearty concert, and on a more consistent line 
of policy. 3. Lastiy, the acknowledged right to a seat in cortes, 
I)ossessed by eyery city which had once been represented there, 
and this equally, whether summoned or not, ii we may credit 
Capmany,C5) must haye gone far to preserve the popular branch 
from the melancholy state of dilapidation to which it was 
reduced in Castile by the arts of despotic princes. Indeed, the 
kings of Aragon, notwithstanding occasional excesses, seem 
never to have attempted any systematic invasion of the con- 

(1) Blancas, Modo de Proceder, ubi supra. 

(S) As for example the ciudadanos honrados of Saragossa. (Capmany, 
Prdctica j Estilo, p. U.) A ciudadano honrado in Catalonia, and I presume the 
same in Aragon, was a landowner, who lived on his rents without being 
engaged in cqpmerce or trade of any kind, answering to the French propri6- 
taire. — See Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. ii. Apend. No. 30. 

(3) Blancas, Modo de Proceder, fol. 102. 

(4) Not, however, it must be allowed, without a manly struggle in its defence, 
and which in the early part of Charles V.'s reign, in 1525, wrenched a promise 
firom the crown to answer all petitions definitely before the rising of cortes. 
The law still remains on the statute-book (Recop. de las I^es, lib. 6, tit. 7, 
>e|r 8), a sad commentary on the faith of princes. 

(b) Prictica y Estilo, p. 14. 
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stitutional rights of their subjects. They well knew that the 
spirit of liberty was too high among them to endure it. When 
tne queen of Alfonso the Fourth urged her husband, by quoting 
the example of her brother the king of Castile, to punish certain 
refractory citizens of Valencia, he prudentiy replied, "My 
people are free, and not so submissive as the Gastilians. They 
respect me as their prince, and I hold them for good yassals and 
comrades." (1) 

Ko part 01 the constitution of Aragon has excited more interest, 
or more deservedly, than the office of the Justida, or Justice ;(2) 
whose extraordinary fanctions w^e far from being limited to 
judicial matters, although in these his authority was supreme. 
The orig^ of this institution is affirmed to have been coeval 
wil^ that of the constitution or frame of government itself. (3) 
If it were so, his authority may be said, in liie language of 
Blancas, " to have slept in tiie scabbard" until the dissolution 
of the Union ; when the control of a tumultuous aristocracy was 
exchanged for the mild and uniform operation of the law, 
administered by this, its supreme interpreter. 

His most important duties may be briefly enumerated. He 
was authorised to prcmounce on the validity of all royal letters 
and ordinances. He possessed, as has been said, concurrent 
jurisdiction with the eortes over all suits against the crown and 
its officers. Inferior judges were bound to consult him in all 
doubtful cases, and to abide by his opinion, as of ** equal au- 
thoritv," in the words of an ancient jurist, ** with the law 
itself. (4) An appeal lay to his tribunal from those of the ter- 
ritorial and royal judges. (5) He could even evoke a cause , 
while pending before them, into hia own court, and secure thu 
defendant from molestation on bis giving surety for his 
appearance. By another process, he inight remove a person 
under arrest from the place iu whieh he had been confined by 
oirder of an inferior court, to the pubEc prison appropriated to 
this purpose, there to abide hia own examination oi' the legality 
(^his detention. These two provisions, by which the precipitate 
and perhaps intemperate proeeedings of subordinate judicatures 
were subjected to uie revision of a di^niiied and dispassionate 
tribunal, might seem to afford sufficient security lor personal 
liberty and property. (6) 

(1) <* Y nos tenemoB £ ellos come boenos tmmIIos y compaaeros."— Zvrita, 
Anales, lib. 7, cap. 17. 

(2) Thenonn *'Justicia*' was made masculine for the aeconmodatian of 
this mag;istrate, who was .styled " el Josticia."— Antonio Pesez, Beladones, 
fol. 91. 

(3) Blancas, Commentarii, p. 26.^Ziirita, Anales» tom. L M.. Q, 

(4) Molinus, apud Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 343, 344.. — Faeroe 7 Obeer- 
Tandas, tom. 1. fol. 21, 25. 

(6) Blancas, Commentarii, p. 636. Tbe principal of tiiese Jmtedietiaiui 
was the royal audience, in which the Idngr himself preskted in person — IbUL 
p. 355. 

(6) Faeros y Obserrancias, tom. i. fol. 23, 60 et seq., 15S, Ub. S, tit. D« 
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In addition to these officnal fonctions, the Justice of Axagon 
was ooQstituted a pennanefnt coonsellor of the Bovereigiii and, 
as soeh, was required to accompany him whereyer he might 
refdde. He was to advise the king on all constitutional questions 
of a doubtful oomplezion ; and iinally, on a new accession to 
the throne, it was his proyince to administer the coronation 
oath ; lids he performed with his head covered, and sittinr, 
while the monarch, kneeling before him bareheaded, solemnly 
promised to maintain the liberties of the kingdom ; a ceremony 
eminentiy symbolical of that superiority of law oyer prerogative, 
which was so constantly asserted in Aragon.(l) 

It was the avowed purpose of the institution of the Justioia 
to interpose such an authority between the crown and the people 
as might suffice for the entire protection of the latt^ . This is 
the express import of one of the laws of Soprarbe, which, what- 
ever be l&ought of their authenticity, are undeniably of very 
high antiqui^.(2) This part of his duties is perticuLarly in- 
sirted on by the most eminent judicial writers of the nation. 
Whatever estimate, tiierefore, may be formed of the real extent 
of his powers, as compared with tiiose of similar functionaries 
in otber states of Europe, there can be no doubt that tiiis 
ostemdble object of their creation, tiius openly asserted, must 
hove had a great tendency to enforce their practical operation. 
Accordingly, we find repeated examples, in the history of 
Azagon, of successful interposition on the part of the Justice for 
the protection of individuals persecuted by the crown, and in 

Manlfestationibas Personanun; also fol. 137 et seq., tit. 7> De Firmis Jnris. 
<— BkncM, Conunentarii, pp. SftO, 351.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 10, cap. 87.— The 
' t of Hieae prooesses was ^\td,firma de dereehOt the last num^festaeion, Tbe 
*~" writen are warm in their encomiums of these two provisions. 
18 dnobns prseafdiis,** says Blancas, ** ita nostrte reipabliese status con- 
' ut nalki pan commmdiim fortonarmn toteli vacua rdUnquatur.*' 
Botb Hiis author and Zurita have amplified the details respecting: them, which 
the reader may find extracted, and in i«rt translated by Mr. HaUam, Middle 
Ages, Tol. ii. pp. 76-77i notes. 

When complex litigation becaiae more frequent, the Justice was allowed 
one, •ncrwBTds two, and at a still later period, in 1528, five lieutenants, as 
tbey were caUed, who aidad him in the dischargee of his cmerous duties.— 
Martel, Forma de Celebrax Cortes, Notas de Uztarroz, pp. 92—96.— Blancas, 
Commentarii, pp. 361—366. 

(1) Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 343, 346, 347.— Idem, Coronaciones, pp. 200, 
W2.— Antonio Perez, Relaciones, fbl. 92. 

Sempere dtes the opinion of an ancient canonist, Canellas, bishop of 
Hneacav as condnsive against the existence of the vast powers imputed by 
later commentators to the Jnstida. (Histoh% des Cortte, chap. 19.) The 
rwigait, ifaaptodieal tone of the extract shows it to be altogether undeserving 
of tbe emphasis laid on it; not to add, that it was written more than a century 
btftire the period when tiie Justicia possessed the influence or the legal 
•ttUno ri iy daimed fbr him by Aragonese writers,— by Blancas, in particular, 
torn whom Sempere borrowed ttie passage at second hand. 

(S) Tlielaw alluded to runs ttras :— " Ne quid autem damni detrimentive 
Itgm tmt libertates nostne patSantor, Judex quidam medius adesto, ad quem a 
Bege provocare, si aliquem Issaerit, injuriasque aroere si quas forsan Reipnb. 
intnlCTtt, Jus Casque esto."— Blancas, Commentarii, p. 26. 
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defiance of every attempt at iiitiinidation.(l) The kings of 
Aragon, chafed by this opposition, proonred the resignation or 
deposition, on more than one oooasion, of the obnoxious magis- 
trate. (2) But as such an exercise of prerogatiye must have been 
altogether subversive of an independent discharge of the duties 
of this office, it was provided by a statute of Alfonso the Fifth, 
in 1442, that the Justice should continue in office during life, 
removable only, on sufficient cause, by the king and the cortes 
united. (3) 

Several provisions were enacted, in order to secure the nation 
more effectuaUy against the abuse of the high trust reposed in 
this officer. He was to be taken from the equestrian order, 
wluch, as intermediate between the high nobility and the people, 
was less likely to be influenced by undue partiality to either. 
He could not be selected from the ricos hombres, since this dass 
was exempted from corporal punishment, while the Justice 
was made responsible to the cortes for the faithful discharge of 
his duties, under penalty of death. (4) As this supervision of 
the whole legislature was found unwieldy in practice, it was 
superseded, after various modifications, oy a commission of 
members elected from each one of the four estates, empowered 
to sit every vear in Saragossa, with authority to investigate the 
charges preierred against the Justice, and to pronounce sentence 
upon him. (6) 

The Aragonese writers are prodigal of their encomiums on the 
pre-eminence and dignity of tnis fonctionary, whose office might 
seem, indeed, but a doubtful expedient for balancing the 

(1) Such instances may be found in Znrita, Anales» torn. ii. fol. 885, 414; 
Blancas, Commentarii, pp. I99> 202—206, 214, 225.— When Ximenes Cerdan, 
the independent Justice of John I., removed certain citizens from the prison 
in which th^ had been unlawfully confined by the king, in defiance equally of 
that officer's importunities and menaces, the inhabitants of Saragossa, says 
Abarca, came out in a body to receive him on his return to the d^, and 
greeted him as the defender of their ancient and natural liberties. (R^es de 
Aragon, tom. i. fol. 155.) So openly did the Aragonese support their magis- 
trate in the boldest exerdse of his authority. 

(2) This occurred once under Peter III., and twice under Alfonso V. 
(Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. fol. 255. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 174, 489, 409.) 
The Justice was appointed by the king. 

(3) Fueros y Observancias, tom. i. fol. 22. 

(4) Ibid. tom. i. fol. 25. 

(5) Ibid. tom. i. lib. 3, tit. Forum Inquisitionis Officii Just. Arrag.; and 
tom. ii. fol. 37— 41.— Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 391—399. 

The examination was conducted in the fii^t instance before a court of fbor 
inquisitors, as they were termed; who, after a patient hearing of both sides, 
reported the result of their examination to a council of seventeen, chosen like 
them from the cortes, fh>m whose decision there was no appeal. No lawyor 
was admitted into this council, lest the law might be distorted by verbal 
quibbles, says Blancas. The council, however, was allowed the advice of two 
of the profession. They voted by ballot, and the majority decided. Sndi, 
after various modifications, were the regulations ultimately adopted in I46l, 
or rather 1467.— Robertson appears to have confounded the council of seven* 
teen with the court of Inquisition. See his History of Charlea V. roL L 
note 31, 
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authoritv of the sovereiffn ; depending for its suooess less on 
any legal powers confided to it, than on the efficient and steady 
sup^rt of pnblic opinion. Fortunately tiie Justice of Aragon 
reoeiyed such support, and was thus enabled to carry the 
original design of the institution into effect, to check the usur- 
XMkUone of the crown, aa well a& to control the license of the 
nolnlity and the people. A aeHea of It^amed and independent 
magistrates, by toe weight of their own character, gave addi- 
tional dignity to the office. The people, familiarised with the 
benignant operation of the law, reierred to peaceful arbitration 
those great political questions which, in other countries at this 
perioa, must have been settled by a sanguinary revolution. (1) 
while, in the reist of Europe, the law Eeemed only the web to 
ensnare the weak, the Aragonese Hatoriana could e3:ult in the 
reflection^ that the fearless adminiatration of ju^ice in their 
IfUid " protected the weak ecjually with the strong, the foreigner 
with the native." Well might their legislature assert, that the 
yalne of their liberties more than counterbalanced " the poverty 
of the nation and the sterility of their soil." (2) 

The ffovemments of Valenoia and Catalonia, which, as has 
been already remarked, were adminiBtercd independently of 
each other after their consolidation into one monarchy, bore a 
very near resemblance to that of Aragon. (3) No institution, 
however, corresponding in it3 functions with that of the Justicia» 
to have obtained in either. (4) Valencia, which had 



(1) Probably no nation of the period would have displayed a temperance 
simflar to thai exhibited by the Aragonese at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, in 1412; when the people, having been split into factions by a con 
tested snccessian, agreed to refer the dispute to a committee of Judges, elected 
equally from the ttacee great provinces of the kingdom; who, after an ex- 
aminaitimi, conducted with all the forms of law, and on the same equitable 
prindplea as would have guided the determination of a private suit, delivered 
an opinion, which was received as obligatory on the whole nation. 

(S) See Znrita, Anales, lib. 8, cap. 29 ; and the admhrable sentiments cited by 
Blancas flnom the parliamentary acts in U5l.— Commentarii, p. 360. 

From this independent position must be excepted, indeed, the lower classeb 
of the peasantry, who seem to have been in a more abject state in Aragon than 
in most other feudal countries. '* Era tan absoluto su dominio (of thehr 
lords) que podian mater con hambre, sed, y frio i sus vassallos de servi- 
dumbre." (Asso y Manuel. Instituciones, p. 40; also Blancas, Commentarii, 
p. 309.) These serfs extorted, in an insurrection, the recognition of certain 
riglrts from their masters, on condition of paying a specific tax ; whence the 
name viUanoa deparada. 

(3) Although the legislatures of the different states of the crown of Aragon 
were never united in one body when convened in the same town, yet they 
were so averse to all appearance of incorporation, that the monarch frequently 

rented fbr the places of meeting three distinct towns, within their respec 
tcRitories, and contiguous, in order that he might pass the more expedi- 
tioosly from one to the other.— See Blancas, Modo de Proceder, cap. 4. 

(4) It is indeed true, that Peter III., at the request of the Valenciami, 
^ipolnted an Aragonese knight Justice of that kingdom, in 1283. (Zurita, 
AnfJetv torn. L fol. 281 .) But we find no Airther mention of this officer, or of 
the ofllce. Nor have I met with any notice of it in the details of the Valendaa 
ropstjtntkm, compiled by Capmany frt>m various writers. (Prictica, y EstLto* 
pp 161—908.) An antcdote of Ximenes Cerdan, recorded by Blancas ^Ooiii« 

I, K 
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derived a large portion of its pidmitive population, after iha 
oonqnest, from Aragon, preseryed the most intimate relations 
with the parent kingdom, and was constantiy at its side during 
the tempestuous season of the Union. The Catalans were peca- 
Utdly jealous of their ezdusiye priyileges, and their oiTil 
institutions wore a more demooratical aspect than those of any 
other of the confederated states; circumstances which led 
to important results that foil within the compass of our 
narra.tiye.{l) 

The city of Barcelona, which originally gave its name to the 
county of which it was the cap|ital, was distinguished frcnn a 
very early period by ample municipal privileges. (2) After the 
tmion with Aragon, in the twelfth century, the monarchsof tlie 
latter kingdom extended towards it the same liberal legidiation; 
60 that, by the thirteenth, Barcelona had reached a decree of 
commercial prosperity rivalling that of any of the Italian 
republics, ^e divided with them the lucrative commerce with 
Alexandria ; and her port, thronged with foreigners from every 
nation, became a principal emporium in the Mediterraneaii for 
the spices, drugs, perfumes, and other rich commodities of the 
East, whence they were dijfeised over the interior of Spain and 
the European continent. (3) Her consuls, and her commereial 
factories, were established in ever^ considerable port in the 
lljediterranean and in the north ot Europe. (4) The natural 
products of her soil, and her various domestic fabrics, supplied 
ner with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was imported 
by her in considerable quantities from England in the fourteenth 

mentarii, p. ai4), may lead one to infer, that tlxe plaoBs in Valencia, which 
xeoeived the laws of Aragon, acknowledged the Jurisdictian of its JiuticbL 

(1 ) Ci^many, Pr&ctica y Estilo, pp. 6s— 214. — Capmany has collected oopioas 
materials, from a variety of authors, for the parliamentary histoiy of rto^^^jrwi^f^ 
and Valencia, forming a striking contrast to the scantiness of information he 
was able to glean respecting Castile. The indifference of the Spaniah writers, 
till very recently, to the constitutional antiquities of the latter kingdom, so 
much more important than the other states of the Peninsula, is altogeUier 
ineacplicable. 

(2) Corbera, Cataluna Illustrada (N^poles, 1678}, lib. 1, c. 17. Fetms de 
Marca cites a charter of Raymond Berenger, count of Barcelona, to the city, 
as ancient as 1025, confirming its former privileges.— See Marca Miqpanica, 
sive Limes Hispanicus (Parisiis, 1688), Apend. No. 08. 

(3) Navarrete, Discurso Histdrico, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. v. 
pp. 81, 82, 112, 113. — Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part 1, cap. l, 
pp. 4, 8, 10, 11. 

(4; Mem. de Barcelona, part 1, cap. 2, 3.— Capmany has given a register of 
the consuls, and of the numerous stations at which they were established 
tiunottghout Africa and Europe, in the foiurteenth and fifte«ath oentaries 
(tom. ii. Apend. No. 28}. These of&cers during the middle ages disdiaxcsd 
much more important duties than at the present day, if we except tlkOie 
few residing with the Barbary powers. They settied the disputes arising 
between their countiymen in the ports where they were estaUished ; thqr 
protected the trade of their own ni^ion with these ports ; and were emplojped 
m adi acting commercial relations, treaties, &c. In short, they filled in aoow 
sort tlie post of a modem ambassador, or resident minister, at a period when 
tWtinnfltilonary was only emplogFed on extraonUnary ocoasions. 



and fifteenth centuries, and returned there manufactured into 
doth ; an exchange of commodities the reyerse of that ezistixig 
hetween the two nations at the present day. (1) Barcelona 
claims the merit of having established the first bank of exchange 
and deposit in Europe, in 1401 ; it was devoted to the accommo- 
dation of fDreigners as well as of her own citizens. She claims 
the glory, too, of having compiled the most ancient written 
code, among the modems, of maritime law now extant, digested 
from the usages of commercial nations, and which formed the 
basis of the mercantile jurisprudence of Europe during the 
middle ages. (2) 

The wealth which flowed in upon Barcelona as the result of 
her activity and enterprise, was evinced by her numerous public 
works, her docks, arsenal, warehouses, exchange, hospitals, and 
otlier constructions of general utility. Strangers wno visited 
Spain in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, expatiate on the 
mafi^iificence of this city, its commodious private edifices, the 
cleanliness of its streets and public squares (a virtue by no 
means nsnal in that day), and on the amenity of its gardens 
and cultivated environs. (3) 

Bnt the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of her 
municipal mstitutions. Her government consisted of a senate 
or oonndl of one hundred, and a body oiregidorea or counsellors, 
as they were styled, varjdng at times from four to six in number; 
the fcnrmer intrusted with the legislative, the latter with the 
executive functions of administration. A large proportion of 
these bodies were selected from the merchants, tradesmen, and 
mechanics of the city. They were invested, not merely with 
mnnieipal authority, but with many of the rights of sovereignty. 
They entered into oonunercial treaties with foreign powers; 
superintended the defence of the city in time of war; pre- 
via^ for the security of trade; granted letters of reprisal 
against any nation who might violate it; and raised and 
appropriated ti^e public moneys for the construction of 
usefdi works, or the encouragement of such commercial 

(1) Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (London, 1825), vol. i. p. 655.— The 
ifocdlen manufiactare constituted the principal staple of Barcelona. (Capmai^, 
Mem. de Barcelona, torn. i. p. 241.) The English sovereigns encouraged the 
Catalan traders by considarable immunities to frequent their ports during the 
fointeenth century.-- Macpherson, ubi supra, pp. 502, S5l, 588. 

(S) Heeren, Essai sur Tlnfiuence des Croisades, traduit par Villers (Paris, 
180^, p. 876.— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. i. p. 2)3, also pp. 170— 180. 
— C^many fixes the date of the publication of the Consulado del Mar at the 
Bddale of the thhrteenth century, under James I. He discusses and refutes the 
daiins of tbe Pisans to precedence in this codification. See his Preliminary 
Dinoane to the Costumbres Mazftimas de Barcelona. 

(8) Ifavagiero, Viaggio, fol. 8.— L. Marineo styles it " the most beautiftd dty 
1m hadevor teen, or, to speak more correctly, in the whole world." (Cosas 
MamonblM, fol. I8.) Alfonso V., in one of his ordinances, in 1438, calls 
it " urba yenerabilis in egregiis templis, tuta ut in optimis, pulchra in 
Mtaris adifldia, &c.**— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. » Aimid. 
Kb. 18. 
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adyentures as were too hazardous or expensiye for indiTidual 
enterprise. (1) 

The counsellors, who presided oyer the munioipality, were 
oonrplimented with certain honorary privileges, not even accorded 
to the nobility. They were addressed by the title of magnificos ; 
were seated with their heads covered, in the presence of royalty; 
were preceded by mace-bearers, or lictors, in their progress 
through the coun&y ; and deputies from their body to the court 
were admitted on the footing, and received the honours, of foreign 
ambassadors. (2) These^ it will be recollected, were lAebeians— 
merchants ana mechanics. Trade never was esteemed a degra- 
dation in Catalonia, as it came to be in Castile. (3) The pro- 
fessors of the different arts, as they were called, organised into 
g^ds or companies, constituted so many independent associa- 
tions, whose members were eligible to the highest municipal 
offices. And such was the importance attached to these offices, 
that the nobility, in many instances, resigning the privileges of 
their rank, a necessary preliminary, were desirous of being 
enrolled among the candidates for them. (4) One cannot but 
observe in tiie peculiar organisation of this littie commonwealth, 
and in the equality assumed by every class of its citizens, a 
close analogy to the constitutions of the Italian repubKos; 
which the Catalans, having become familiar with in their 
intimate commercial intercourse with Italy, may have adopted 
as the model of their own. 

Under the influence of these democratic institutions, tiie 
burghers of Barcelona, and indeed of Catalonia in general, 
which ei^'oyed more or less of a similar freedom, assumed a 
haughty inaependenoe of character beyond what existed among 
the same class in other parts of Spain; and this, combined with 
the martial daring fostered by a ufe of maritime adventure and 
warfare, made them impatient, not merely of oppression, but of 
contradiction, on the part of their sovereigns, who have expe- 
rienced more frequent and more sturdy resistance from this 
quarter of their dominions than from every other. (5) Navagiero, 

(1) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, Apend. No. 24.— The senate, or great 
council, though styled the " one hundred/* seems to have fluctuated at 
different times between that number and double its amoimt. 

(2) Corbera, Catalufia Illustrada, p. 84.— Capmany, Mem. de BarceloDat 
tom. ii. Apend. No. 29. 

(8) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part 3, p. 40; tom. lii. part 2, 
pp. 317, 818. 

(4) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part 2, p. 187; tom. ii. Apend. 30. 
— Capmany says principal noblexa ; yet it may be presumed that much tike 
larger proportion of these noble candidates for office was drawn from the 
inferior class of the privileged orders, the knights and hidalgos. The great 
barons of Catalonia, fortified with extensive immunities and wealth, lived on 
tiieir estates in tlie country, probably little relishing the levelling spirit of the 
burghers of Barcelona. 

(6) Barcelona revolted and was twice besieged by the royal arms oxider 
John II. $ once under Philip IV., twice under Charles II., and twice mute 
PMUp V. TbiB last siege, 1713-14, in which it held out against the eom* 
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the Yenetian ambassador to Spain, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, although a republican himself, was so struck with what 
he deemed tne insubordination of the Baroelonians, that he 
asserts, "The inhabitants haye so many privileges, that the 
king scarcely retains any authority oyer them : their liberty," 
he adds, "should rather go by the name of license." (1) 
One example, among many, may be ^yen of the tenacity 
with which they adhered to their most inconsiderable immu- 
nities. 

Ferdinand the First, in 1416, being desirous, in consequence 
of the exhausted state of the finances on his coming to the 
throne, to eyade the payment of a certain tax or subsidy cus- 
tomarily paid b^ the xings of Aragon to the city of Barcelona, 
sent for the president of the council, John Fiyeller, to require 
the consent of tibat body to this measure. The magistrate, 
having previously advised with his colleagues, determined to 
encounter any hazarcLsays Zuritcu rather tnan compromise the 
rights of the city. He reminded the king of his coronation 
oath, expressed his regret that he was willing so soon to deviate 
from ti^e good usages of his predecessors, and plainly told him 
that he and his comrades would never betniy the liberties 
intrusted to them. Ferdinand, indignant at this language, 
ordered the patriot to withdraw into another apartment, where 
he remained in much uncertainty as to the consequences of his 
temerity. But the king was dissuaded from violent measures, 
if he ever oontemplatefl them, by the representation of his cour- 
tiers, who wamedThim not to reckon too much on the patience- 
of the people, who bore small affection to his person, £rom the 
little fatnuiaritf/ with which he Iiad treated ^^^m in comparison 
with their preceding monarch s, and who were already in arms, 
to protect tneir magistrate. In consequence of these suggestions, 
Ferdinand deemed it prudent to release the counsellor, and 
withdrew abruptly from the city on the ensuing day, disgusted 
at the ill success of his enterprise. (2) 

The Aragonese monarchs well understood the value of their 
Catalan dominions, which sustained a proportion of the public 
burdens equal in amount to that of both the other states of the 

bined forces of France and Spain under Marshal Berwick, is one of fhe 
Host memorable events in the eighteenth centursr. An jiteresting account 
of tlie siege may be found in Coxe's Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of the House of Bourbon (London, 1815), vo'.. ii. chap. 21.— The late 
monarch, Ferdinand VII., also had occasion to feel that the independent 
Kdrit of the Catalans did not become extinct with theur ancient constitution. 

(1) Viaggio, fol. 8. 

(3) Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 183.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iii 
lib. IS, cap. 50.— The king turned his back on the magistrates who came to 
pay their reelects to him, on learning his intention of quitting the city. He 
•eemt, bowerer, to have had the magnanimity to forgive, perhaps to admire, 
the independent conduct of Fiveller ; for at his death, which occurred very 
soon aftor, we find this citizen mentioned as one of his executors.— See Cav- 
mai^, Itan. de Barcelona, tom. U. Apend. 29. 
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kingdom, fi) Notwithstanduig' the mortifi cation a wluch tbey 
oocasTonaliF experienced from this quart*?r, tboreibre, they uni- 
formly extended towarda it the moat liberal protection, A 
regifltiT of tlie various cnatoma paid in the porta of Catalonia, 
compiled in 141 3^ under the aboTP-mentioned B erdinand, exhibits 
a djscrimiiiftting legrialationj extraordinary in an age wben the 
true principles of financial policy irere so bttle iindCTstood.(2) 
Under James the Firstj in 1227, a navigpa^on act, limited in its 
application, was publiahed, and another under Alfonso tho 
^Fifth, in l4ol, embraciuj? all the dominions of Aragon ^ thus 
preceding by some centnries the celebrated ordinance to which 
EB|dand owes so much of her commercial ^^randenr. (3) 

The brisk eoneussion given to the minds of the CatalanB in 
the busy caseer in whieh they were engaged, seems to have been 
favouraole to the developmemt of poetical talent, in the same 
manner as it was in Italy. Catalonia may divide with Provenee 
the fflory of being the regien vrhere the voice of song was first 
awakened in modem Eavox>e. Whatever mav be the relative 
'daims of the two conntries to precedence in tnis reBi>eet,(4) it 
is certain that under the family of Barcelona, the Praven9al of 
the south of France reached ita highest x>erfection ; and^ when 
the tempest of perseoutioii in the beginning of the thMeenth 
•century fell on the lovely valleys of that unhappy ceuntry, 
its minstrels found a hospitftble asylum in the court of the kings 
of Aragon ; many ef whom not only protected, but oultivateid 
the gay science with considerable succe8s.(5) Their names have 
descended to us, as weU as those of less illustriaas troubadours, 

(1) The texesireM asseraed in tbenitio of one-sizth on Tahaiolft, two-dztte 
<m Aragon, and three-sixths on Cakaionia.— 4Bee Idartd, Fanna de Celalinr 
Cortes, cap. 71. 

(9) See the items specified by Capmany, Mem. de BaxwHona, tom. L 
pp.S31,S3S. 

(3) Idem, tom. i. pp. ssi, 334.-<:apmanj states, that ttw tCotate at 
Alfonso v. prohibited " all foreign ships Irom taking cargoes ia the poets ef 
his dominions.*' (See also Colec. Dipl. tom. ii. No. 187.) The oliiiBct of this 
law, hke that of the British Navigation Act, was the enconragament of the 
national marine. It deviated far, however, from the sagaRdous policy of the 
latter, which imposed no restric^on on the exportation of domesCie produoeto 
foreign countries, except, indeed, its own colonies. 

(4) Andres, Dell* Origlne, de* Progressi, e dello Stato Attuale d*ogni 
Letteratura (Venezia, I7t8), part 1, cap. 11.— LampQIas, Sngglo Btorloo- 
Apologetico della Letteratura Spagnuola (Genoya, 1778), part 1, Ss. 8, see. 7. 
— ^Andres coi^ectores, said Lampillas deotdes in favour of Catalonia. Jbrtdn 
umbo I and the latter critic, the worst possible auttority on all ftuestions ef 
national preference. 

(5) Velazquez, Qrlgenes de la Poesfa Castellana (Mdlaga, 1797)* P>P> M-*^. 
—Andres, Letteratura, part I, cap. 11.— Alfonso II., Peter II., I^tar ni., 
James I., Peter IV., have all left compositions in the Limousfai tongue beiAad 
them; the three former in verse; the two latter in prose, setting forth the 
history of theh: own time. For a particular aoeoont of their ie«|wc l l »e pro- 
ductions, see Latassa (Sscritares Aragonesee, tOm. i. pp^ l76--i;^, 196— 'I89> 
322, 224, 242-248 ; tom. ii. p. 98), also Laimsa (Historias BeetesUUMeas y 
Seculares de Aragon; Zaragoza, 1662 ; tom. L p. 858).— The Chivaiete flit 
James I. is particularly esteemed for its fidelity. 
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whom Petrarch and his contemporariefl did not disdam to 
imitate ; (1) hut their compositions, for the most part, lie still 
horied in tnoee cemeteries of the intellect so nnmerooB in Spain, 
acnd call hmdly for the diligence of some Sainte Palaye or Kay- 
noiiard to disinter them.(2) 

The languishing condition of the poetic art, at the dose of 
the fourteenth oenturv, induced John the First, who mingled 
somewhat of the ridiculous even with his most respectahle tastes, 
to depute a solemn emhassy to the king of France, requesting 
that a commission might he detached from the Floral iCoademy 
el Tenlouse, into Spain» to erect thetre a similiar institution. 
Tfaia was accordingly done, and the consistory of Barcelona was 
ommised in 1890. Thekingsof Aragon endowed it with fonds, 
aobl with a lihrary yahiahle for that day, presidinj; oyer its 
neetings in person, and distributinfir the poetioal preminms with 
tikeir own haads. During the troubles consequent on tiie death 
of Martin, this establishment fell into decay, until it was again 
leviyed, on the accession of Ferdinand the First, by the oele- 
himted Henry, marquis of Yilkna, who traniq)laiiited it to 
Tortosa.(a) 

The mairquis, in his treatise on the gaya scienctay details with 
beoeittiaig gravity the pompous ceremomal observed in hia 
aeademj on the event of a puhlio celebration. Tbe topics of 
iisoiiflBioii were ** the praises of the Virgin, love, arms, and other 
good msages." The performances of the candidate, " inscribed 
on parciunent of various colours, richly eaamelled -nith ^old 
and silver, and beautifully illuminated, were publicly recited, 
and then le&iTed to acommxttee, who made solemn oath to decide 
impartially and according to the roles of the art. On the delivery 
of the verdict, a wreath of gold was deposited on tlie viotonouA 
po^B, whieh was registered in the academic archives ; and the 
fintanate troubadonr, erected with a magnilicent prize, was 
escorted to the royal pioaoe amid a eorteae of minstrelsy and 
chivalry; **thus manifesting to the world," says the marquis. 



(1) Wtaether Joi^ stole from Petrmrch, or Petrarch from Jordi, has been 
matter of hot debate betweea the Spanish and French HttimtewM. Sanchez, 
alter a careful examination of the evidence, candidly decides against 
his coantryman. (Poeslas Castellanas, torn. i. pp. 81—84.) A competent 
critic in the Retrospective Review (No. 7* art. 9), who enjoyed the advantage 
ofw Sanchez of perusing: a MS. copy of Jordi*s original poem, makes ont 
a vciy ptenible argument in favour of the originality of the Valencian poet. 
After aU, as the amomit stolen, or, to speat more reverently, borrowed, does 
not exceed half a dozen Unes, it is not of vital importance to the repatetion of 
either poet. 

(9) The abate Andres lamented, fifty years ago, that the worms and 
moths dkoold be allowed to revel among the predoos relics of ancient 
OMtiUaa literatare. (Letteratura, torn. ii. p. 806.) Have their revels been 
disturbed yet? 

(8) Mayins y Sisc&r, Origenes de la Lengua Espafiola (Madrid, 1787)* 
torn. iL pp. 8S8, 324.^Qrescimbcni, Istoria della Volgar Poesfa rVenezia, 1781), 
torn. 11. p. iTO^Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. L p. 189.— Vdazvoee, Poesia 
CastcUana, pp. 23, 24. 
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*' the superiority which God and nature have assigned to genius 
oyer du]ness."(l) 

The influence of such an institution in awakening a poetic 
spirit is at best verv questionable. Whatever effect an academy 
may have in stimulating the researches of science, the inspira- 
tions of genius must come unbidden ; 

** Adflata est namme qnando 
Jam propiore dei." 

The Catalans, indeed, seem to have been of this opinion ; for 
they suffered the consistory of Tortosa to expire with its 
founder. Somewhat later, in 1430, was established the univer- 
sity of Barcelona, placed under the direction of the munici^aJily, 
and endowed by the city with ample funds for instruction in 
the various departments of law, theolosy, medicine, and the 
belles-lettres. This institution survived until the oommence- 
inent of the last century. (2) 

During the first half of the fifteenth century, long after the 
genuine race of the troubadours had passed away, the rrovencal 
or Limousin verse was carried to its highest excellence by the 
poets of Yalencia.(3) It would be presumptuous for any one 
who has not made the JRomance dialects his particular study, to 
attempt a discriminating criticism of these compositions, so 
much of the merit of which necessarily consists in the almost 
impalpable beauties of style and expression. The Snaniards 
however applaud, in the verses of Ausias March, the same 
musical combinations of sound, and the same tone of moral 
melancholy which pervade the productions of Petrarch. (4) In 
prose, too^ they have (to borrow the words of Andres) their 
Boccacio in Martorell, whose fiction of ** Tirante el Blanco'* 
is honoured bv the commendation of the curate in Don Quixote, 
as " the best book in the world of the kind, since the knights- 
errant in it eat, drink, sleep, and die quietly in their beds, like 
other folk, and very unlike most heroes of romance." The pro- 
ductions of these, and some other of their distinguished con- 
temnoraries, obtained a general circulation very early, by means 
of the recently invented art of printing, and subsequenUy 

(1) Mayans j Siscar, Orfgenes, torn. ii. pp. 325—327* 

(a) A-ndres, Letteratora, torn. iv. pp. 85, 86.— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, 

^0*0. ii, Apend. No. I6. — There were thirty-two chairs or professorships, 

foimdmd and maintained at the expense of the city; six of theology; six 

<" jo^risprudencei five of medicine; six of philosophy; four of grammars 

^"^,^^f rhetoric; one of surgery; one of anatomy; one of Hebrew, and 

*°j£«ner of Greek. It is singular ttiat none should have existed for the 

**Mt.fca, so much more currently studied at that time, and of so much 

— g^ * — ^e practical application always than either of the other ancient Ian. 

J?>*^^ ^) The Valendan, *< the sweetest and most graceful of the Limousin 
"f^S^uects," says Mayina y Sisc^, Qtigenes. tom. i. p. 58. 
y "^^^l) NicoUis Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Yetos (Matriti, 1788), tom. ii. 
•^^ .^jtf,— Andres, Letteratnra, tom. Iv. p. 87. 
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infinence of free institations in Aragon is perceptible in fhe fiuniliazU^ 
red by its writers with public aflhirs, and in the freedom with which they 
liseiiraed the org:anisation and general economy of its government. The 
in of the office of national chronicler, under Charles V., gave wider scope 
development of historic talent. Among the most conspicuous of these 
iograpfaers was Jerome Blancas, several of whose productions, as the 
madones de los Reyes." ** Modo de Proceder en Cortes," and *' Commen- 
;enim Angonensium," especially the last, have been repeatedly quoted 
preceding section. This work presents a view of the dififerent orders of 
ate, and particulat-ly of the office of the Justida, with their peculiar 
cms and ^vileges. The author, omitting the usual details of histoiy, 
fvoted himself to the illustration of the constitutional antiquities of his 
!j, in the execution of which he has shown a sagacity and erudition 
f profound. His sentiments breatiie a generous love of freedom, which 
onld scarcely suppose to have existed, and still less to have been pro- 
ted, under Philip II. His style is distinguished by the purity and even 
loe of its Latinity.. The first edition, being that which I have used, 
«d in 1688, in folio, at Saragossa, executed with much typographical 
r. The work was afterwards incorporated into Schottus's ** Hispania 
sfea."— Blancas, after having held his office Ibr ten years, died in his 
dtty of Saragossa, in 1690. 

«ne Martel, from whose little treatise "Formar de Celebrar Cortes,*' I 
dao liberally cited, was appointed public historiographer in 1597. His 
nation of Zurita's Annals, which he left unpublished at his decease, was 
•dnitted to the honours of the press, because, says bis biographer 
xn, verdades laatiman ; a reason as creditable to the author as disgraceftal 
government. 

vd writer, and the one chiefly rdied on for the account of Catalonia, is 
knetonio Capmany. His *' Memorias Histdrlcas de Barcelona" (6 tom. 
aAid, 1779—1792), may be thought somewhat too discursive and drcum. 
il liar his sul^iect; but it is hazdty right to quarrel with information so 
id painftQly collected; the sin of exuberance at any rate is much less 
nt, and more eadly corrected, than that of sterility. His work is a vast 
onr of fibcts relating to the commerce, manufactures, general policy, 
ibUc prosperity, not only of Barcelona, but of Catalonia. It is written 
in indiniAndent and liberal snirit. which mav be reerarded as afflardinar 
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B tbe geniw of the instttations which he cde. 
hrates.— G^pmaay doaed his vMstol laboun at Madrid in 1810, at the age 
of flfty-six. 

Kotwithstan^Bng the interestiiigr diancter of the Aragonese constitatlon, 
and tiie amplitiide of materials ftxr its history, the snl^ect has been hitherto 
neglected, as ftv as I am aware, hy continental writers. Robertson and 
Bidlam, more espedallytfae latter, have given such a view of its prominent 
featores to the English reader, as most, I fear, deprive the sketch which I have 
attempted, in a great degree, of novelhr. To these names must now be added 
tiiat of the author of the '* History of Spain and Portugal" (Cabfaiet Cyclo- 
paedia), whose work, published since the preceding pages were written, con- 
tains much curious and learned disquisition on the early jurisprudence and 
municipal institutions of both Castile and Aragon. 



PART THE FIRST. 

1406—1492. 
Ihe pebiod when the diffebekt KiVGDOiis 07 Spun webe 

PIEST UNITED TTNDEE ONE MONAECHT, AND A THOEOTJOH 

befoem was inteodtjced into THEIB INTSENAL ADHI- 

NISTEATION ; OE THE PEBIOD EXHIBITING MOST FTLLT THE 
DOMESTIC POLICY OF FXEDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF CASTILE AT THE BIBTH OF ISABELLA. —BBIOX OF 
JOHN n. OF CASTTLB. 

1406—1454. 

Revolation of TVastamant— Accession of John II.— Rise of Alvaro de Lnnft— 
Jealousy of the Nohles^-Oppression of the Commons— Its Consequences- 
Early literatoze of Castile— Its Encouragement under John II.— Decline of 
Alyaro de Luna— His FtJl— Death of John II.— Birth of Isabella. 

The fierce ciyil feuds which preceded the accession of the 
house of Traatamara in 1363^ were aa fatal to the nobility of 
Castile, aa the wara of the Roaea were to that of England. 
There was scarcely a family of note which had not poured out 
its blood on the field or the scaffold. The infinence of the aris- 
tocracy was, of course^ much diminished with its numbers* 
The lonjf wara with foreign powera^ which a disputed succesRion 
entailed on the country^ were almost equally projudjcial to tho 
authority of the monarch, who was wiRing' to buoy up hi a tot- 
terinjf title by the most liberal coneesaion of priyilegca to the 
people* Thus the commons roee in proportion as the crown and 
the privileged ordera descended in the scale ; and, when the 
daima of the several competitors for the throne were finally 
extinguished^ and the tranquillity of the kingdom was secured, 
by the union of Henry the Third with Catherine of Lancaster, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, the third estate may be 
said to have attained to the highest degree of political oonee- 
qnenee which it ever reached in Castile* 

The healthful action of the body poUtio> during the loujg 
interval of peace that followed tbia auspicioua union, enabled it 
to repair the strength which had been wasted in its murdcroua 
civil contests. The ancient chaimda of commerce ■Wi^va ugnin 
opened ; yarious new manufactures were introduced, and carried 
to a considerable perfection ;(1) wealth, with its usual conco- 
mitants, elegance and comfort, flowed in apace ; and the nation 
promised itself a long career of prosperity under a monarch 
who respected the laws in his own person, and administered 
them with vigour. All these fair hopes were blasted by the 
premature death of Henry the Third, before he had reached his 
twenty-eighth year. The crown devolved on his son John the 
Secona, then a minor, whose reign was one of the longest and 

(1) Sempera y Onazinos, Historia del Luzo, y de las Leyes Smitaarias de 
Bspafia (Madrid 1788), torn. i. p. 171. 
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the most disastrous in the Castilian annals. (1^ As it was that, 
however, which gave birth to Isabella, the illustrious subject 
of our narrative, it will be necessary to pass its principal fea- 
tures under review, in order to obtain a correct idea of her 
government. 

The wise administration of the regency, during a long mino- 
rity, postponed the season of calamity^ ; and, when it at length 
arrived, it was concealed for some tmie from the eyes of the 
vulgar by the pomp and briUiant festivities which distin- 
guished the court of the young monarch. His indisposition, if 
not incanacit^ for business, however, gradually became mani- 
fest ; ana, while he resigned himself without reserve to plea- 
sures, which it must be confessed w&ce not unfrequentiLy of a 
rc^ed and intellectual character^ he abandoned the govern- 
ment of his kingdom to the control of favourites. 

The most conspicuous of these was Alvaro de Luna, grand 
master of St James, and constable of Castile. This remark- 
able person, the illegitimate descendant of a noble house in 
Aragon, was introduced ver^r early as a pa^^e into the loyai 
houEuehold, where he soon distingnuSied himself by his amiable 
manners and jpersonal accompliuunents. He could ride, fenoe, 
dance, sing, if we may credit his loyal biographer, better tibusn 
any other cavalier in the court ; whue his proficiency in music 
and poetry recommeinded him most effectually to the favour of 
the monarch, who professed to be a connoisseur in both. Witii 
these showy qualities, Alvaix) de Luna united others of a more 
dangerous complexion. His insinuating address easily qobol^ 
ciliated confidence, and enabled him to master the motives of 
others, while his own were masked by consummate dissinuu 
lation. He was as feadess in exeoutinghis ambitious sdheontt 
as he was cautious in devising them. He was indefati^ble in 
his application to business, so that John, whose aversion to it 
we have noticed, wiUingly rcgposed on him the whole burden of 
government, l^e king, it was said, only signed, while the 
Gonstahle dictated and executed. He was the only channel of 
promotion to public office, whether secular or ecclesiastiQal. 
As his cupidi^ was insatiable, he perverted the great trust 
Qonfided to him to the acqui^tion of the principal posts in the 
government for himself or his kindred, and at his death is said 
to have left a larger amount of treasure than was possessed by 
the whole nobility of the kingdom. He affected a magnifioenoe 
of state corresponding with his elevated rank. The most oon* 
sid^ble ^andees in Castile contended for the honour of 
having their sons, after the fashion of the time, educated in his 
feunily. When he rode abroad, he was accompanied by a 
numerous retinue of knights and nobles, which left his sove- 
reign's court comparatively deserted; so that royalty might 

(1) CnSnica de Snriqne III., edidan de la Academia (Madrid, 1780), 
-Cr6nica de Jnan II. (Valencia, 1779), p. 6. 
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be said on all occasions, whether of busiaess or pleasiua* to be 
eclipsed by the supenor splendours of its satellite. (1) The 
history of this man may remind the English reader of that of 
Cardinal Wolsey, whom he somewhaJb resembled in oharactec, 
and still more in his extraordinary fortunes. 

It may easilv be belieyed, that the haughty aristocracy of 
Castile would ill brook this exaltation of an individual so in- 
fierior to them in birth, and who withal did not wear his 
honours with exemplary meekness. John's blind partialitv for 
his &yourite is the key to all the iax>ubles whidh agitatea the 
kingdom during the last thirty years of his reign. The dis- 
gusted nobles organised confederacies for the purpose of depo- 
sing the minister. The whole nation took sides in this unhappy 
stro^sle. The heats of civil discord were still further hei^£t- 
ened By the interference of the royal house of Aragon^ which, 
desoended from a common stock with that of Castile, was 
propacietor of large estates in the latter country. The wretched 
monarch beheld even his own son Henry, the heir to the crown, 
enlisted in the opposite faction, and saw himself reduced to the 
extremity of sheading the blood of his subjects in the fatal 
battle of Olmedo. Stm the address, or the good fortune, of the 
constable enabled him to triumph over nis enemies; and 
ftltlimigh he was obliged occafflonally to yield to the yiolenoe of 
tlie storm and withdraw a while m>m the court, he was soon 
recalled and reinstajbed in all his former dignities. This melan- 
choly infatuation of the king is imputed by the writers of that 
a^ to sorcery on the part of the favourite. (2) But the only 
witchcraft wnioh he used, was iJie ascendancy of a strong mind 
oyer a weak one. 

Bwrmg this long-protracted anarchy, the people lost what- 
ever they had gained in the two preceding reigns. By the 
advice of his minister, who seems to have possessed a fall 
measure of the insolence so usual with persons suddenly 
advanced from low to elevated station, the king not only 
abandoned the constitutional policy of his predecessors, in 
legsad to the commons, but entered on the most arbitrary and 
sjnBtematic violation of tiieir rights. Their deputies were 
exdnded from the privy council, or lost all influence in it. 
Attempts, were made to impose taxes without the legislative 

(1) GMnica de AlTtxo de Luna, edicion de la Academia (Madrid, 1784), tit. 3, 
5, 6e, 74.— Guzman, Generadones j Seonblanzas (Madrid, I77fi)> oap. 33, 34.— 
Aham, Bern de Aiagon, en Anales Histdricoe (Madrid, 1682), torn. i. foL 227. 
— GMnica de Joan II., passim.— He possessed sixty towns and fortresses, and 
Ist^ tlunae thousand lances constantly in pi^.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 

(9) Gttonan, Generaciones, cap. 33. — CnSnica de Don Juan II., p. 491, et 
al&il. His complaisance for the feiYOurite, indeed, must be admitted, if vre 
believe Guzman, to bave been of a most extraordinary kind. " E lo que con 
auifor maraviUa se puede dedr € ofr, que aun en los autoa natnrales se dio aisi 
i la ordenanza del condestable, que seyendo €1 mozo ojoi complexionado, e 
teniendo i lareyna su muger mozay hermosa, si el condestable se Ic contra- 
dixiese, no iria a dormir i su cama della."— Ubi supra. 
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sanction. The mnnicipal temtories were alienated, and 
lavished on the royal minions. The freedom of elections was 
invaded, and delegrates to cortes were frequently nominated by 
the crown ; and, to complete the inignitous scheme of oppres- 
sion, pragmaticaSf or royal proclamations, were issued, contain- 
ing provisions repug^nant to the acknowledged law of the land, 
and affirming, in the most unqualified terms, the right of 
tiie sovereign to legislate for his subjects. (1) The commons, 
indeed, when assembled in cortes, stoutly resisted the assump- 
tion of such unconstitutional powers by the crown, and com- 
pelled the prince not only to revoke nis pretensions, but to 
accompany nis revocation with the most humiliating conces- 
sions. (2) They even ventured so far, during this reign, as to 
regulate the expenses of the royal household ; (3) and their 
language to the tibirone on all these occasions, though temperate 
and loyal, breathed a generous spirit of pamotism, evincing a 
perfect consciousness of their own rights, and a steady deter- 
mination to maintain them. (4) 

Alas ! what could such resolution avail, in this season of 
misrule, against the intrigues of a cunning and profligate 
minister, unsupported, too, as the commons were, by any sym- 
pathy or co-operation on the part of the higher orders of the 
state ! A scheme was devised for bringing tiae popular branch 
of the legislature more effectually within the control of the 
crown, by diminishing the number of its constituents. It has 
been already remarked, in the Introduction, that a great irre- 
gularity prevailed in Castile as to the number of cities which, at 
different times, exercised the right of representation. During 
the fourteenth century, the deputation from this order had been 
imcommonly fuU. Tne king, nowever, availing himself of IJds 
indeterminateness, caused writs to be issued to a ver^ small 
proportion of the towns which had usually enjoyed the privilege. 
Some of those that were excluded, indignantly, though inef- 
fectually, remonstrated against this abuse : others, previously 
despoiled of their possessions by the rapacity of the crown, or 
impoverished by the disastrous feuds into which the country 
had been thrown, acquiesced in the measure from motives of 
economy. From the same mistaken policy, several cities, again, 

(1) Marina, Teoifa de las Cortes (Madrid, 1813), torn. i. cap. 20$ torn. iL 
pp. 2l6, 390, 391 ; torn. iii. part 3, No. 4.— Capmany, Pr&ctica y Estilo de 
Celebrar Cortes en Aragon, Cataluna, y Valencia (Madrid, 1821), pp. 234, 235.— 
Sempere, Histoire des Cortes d*Espagne (Bordeaux, 1815), chap. 18, 24. 

(2) Several of this prince's laws for redressing the alleged grievances are 
incorporated in the great code of Philip II. (Recopilacion de las Leyes j Madrid, 
1640; lib. 6, tit. 7, leyes 5, 7, 2), which declares in the most unequivocal 
language, the right of the commons to be consulted on all important matters. 
" F^ue en los hechos arduos de nuestros rqmos es necessaxio cons^o de 
nuestros subditos, y naturaleo, especialmetUe deloa procuradorea de laa nuettrat 
eiudades, vUlat, y lugarea de loa nuettroe reynoa.** It was much easier to extort 
good laws fh>m this monarch than to enforce them. 

(3) Mariana, Historia de Espana (Madrid, 1780), torn. ii. p. 290. 
W Marina, Teoria, ubi supra. 
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as Burgros, Toledo, and others, petitioned the sovereign to defray 
the oharges of their representatives from the royal treasury ; a 
most ill-advised parsimony ^ which suggested to the crown a 
plansible pretext for the new system of exclusion. In this 
manner the Castilian cortes, which notwithstandii^ its occa- 
sional fluctuations, had exhibited during the preceding century 
what might be regarded as a representation of tiie whole com- 
monwealth, was gradually reduoed, during the reigns of John 
the Se<M)na, and his son Henry the Fourth, to the depu- 
tations of some seventeen or eighteen cities. And to tins 
number, with slight variation, it has been restricted until 
the occurrence of the recent revolutionary movements in that 
]dnffdom.(l) 

The non-represented were required to transmit their instruc- 
tions to the dienuties of the privileged cities. Thus Salamanca 
appeared in benalf of £ve hundred towns and fourteen hundred 
villages ; and the populous province of Galicia was represented 
by the little town of Zamora, which is not even included within 
its geographical limits. (2) The privilege of a voice in cortes, 
as it was (^ed, came at length to be prized so highly by the 
favoured cities, that when, in 1506, some of those which were 
excluded solicited the restitution of their ancient rights, their 
petition was opposed by the former, on the impudent pretence 
that " the right of deputation had been reserved by ancient law 
and lisaffe to only eighteen cities of the realm. (3) In this 
shixrt-signted and most unhappy policy, we see the operation 
of those local jealousies and estrangements to which we have 
alluded in the Introduction. But, although the cortes, thus 
reduced in numbers, necessarily lost much of its weight, it stiU 
mainteined a bold front against the usurpations of the crown. 
It does not appear, indeed, that any attempt was made under 
John the Second, or his successor, to corrupt its members, or to 
control the freedom of debate ; although such a proceeding is 
not improbable, as altogether conformable to their ordinary 

S>Ucy, and as the natural result of their preliminary measures, 
ut, nowever true the deputies continued to themselves and to 
those who sent ti^em, it is evident that so limited and partial a 
selection no longer afforded a representation of the interests of 
the whole country. Their necessarily imperfect acquaintance 
with the principles or even wishes of their widely scattered con- 
stituents, in an age when knowledge was not circulated on the 
thousand wings of the press, as in our day, must have left them 
oftentimes in painful imcertainty, and deprived them of the 

(1) Capmany* Prictica j Estilo, p. 228. — Sempere, Hist, des Cort^, chap. 19. 
— Ifaiina, Teoifa, part 1, cap. 16.— In 1656 the city of Falencia was content to 
repurchase its ancient right of representation from the crown at an expense of 
80.000 ducats. 

(t) Capmany, Prictica 7 Estilo, p. 230. — Sempere, Histoire des Cort^ 
iJ'&spagrne» cl:^. 10. 

(3; Marina, Teoria, torn. i. p. 161. 
I. I' 
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eheerinff support of public opiiuon. The voice of remonstrance, 
whicli aerives such confidence from numbers, would hardly now 
be raised in their deserted halls with the same frequency or 
en^gy as before ; and however the representatives of that day 
mi^ht maintain their integrity uncorrupted, yet, as every 
&cility was afforded to the undue influence of the crown, the 
time might come when venality would prove stronger than 
principle, and the unworthy patriot be tempted to sacrifice 
his birthright for a mess of pottap^e. Thus early was the 
fjEur dawn of freedom overcast, which opened |n Castile under 
more brilliant auspices, perhaps, than in any other country in 
Europe. 

While the reign of John the Second is so deservedlj odious 
in a political view, in a literary it may be inscribed with what 
Giovio calls " the golden pen of history." It was an epoch in 
tiie CastiHan, oorrespondii^r with that of the reign of Francis 
the First in French literature, distisiguished not so much by 
any production of extraordinary genius, as by the efEbrt made 
for the introduction of an elegant culture, by conducting it on 
more scientific principles than had been hitherto known. The 
early literature of Castile could boast of the " Poem of the Cid," 
in some respects the most remarkable performance of the middle 
a^es. It was enriched, moreover, witn other elaborate oompo- 
ations, displaying occasional glimpses of a buoyant fancy, or of 
sensibility to external beauty ; to say nothing of those delight- 
fal romantic ballads which seemed to spring up spontaneously 
in every quarter of the country, like the natural wild flowers of 
the soil. J3ut the unaffected beauties of sentiment, which seem 
rather the result of accident than design, were dearly purohaaed, 
in the more extended pieces, at ihid expense of such a crude 
mass of grotesque and undigested verse, as shows an entire 
ignorance of the principles of the art. (1) 

The profession of letters itself was held in little repute by the 
higher orders of the nation, who were altogether untinotnred 
with liberal learning. While the nobles of the sister kingdom 
of Aragon, assembled in their poetic courts, in imitation of their 
Proven9al neighbours, vied with each other in lays of love and 
chivalry, those of Castile disdained these effeminate pleasures, 
as unworthy of the profession of arms, the only one of any 
estimation in their ejes. The benignant influence of John was 
perceptible in softening this ferocious temper. He was himself 
sufficiently accomplished for a king ; and, notwithstanding his 
aversion to business, manifested, as has been noticed, a lively 
relish for intellectual enjoyment. He was fond of books, wrote 
and sx>oke Latin with £eicility, composed verses, and ooade- 
scended occasionally to correct those of his loving subjects. (2) 

(1) See the ample coUections of Sanchez, " Foesfas Castellanas anteriores a^ 
SiKlo XV.»* 4 torn. Madrid, 1779—1790. 
Js) Guzman, Generadones, cap. 33.— Gomez de Cibdareal, Centon Eplt* 
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Wbaterer might be the value of his eritioisms, that of his 
exaxnple eannot be doubted. The courtiers, with the quick scent 
of their own interest which distinguishes the tribe in eyery 
oountry, soon turned their attention to the same polite stu- 
dies ; (1) and thus Castilian poetry received, very early, the 
oomtly stamp which continued its prominent cnaraoteristic 
down to the age of its meridian glory. 

Among the most eminent of mese noble savans, was Henry, 
marquis of Yillena, descended from the royal houses of Castua 
and Aragon, (2) but more illustrious, as one of his countrymen 
has observed, by his talents and attainments, than by his birth. 
His whole life was consecrated to letters, and especially to the 
study of natural science. I am not aware that any s|)eeimen of 
his poetry, although much lauded by his contemporaries, (3) has 
oome down to us. (4) He translated I>ante's " Commedia" into 
pftNse, and is said to have given the first example of a version 
of tb« JStueid into a modem language. (5) He laboured assi- 
duously to introduce a more cultivate taste among his coun- 
tiymen, and his little treatise on the gaya adencta, as the divine 
art was tiiea called, in which he nves an historical and critical 
r of tiie poetical Consistory of Barcelona, is the first approxi- 



totaolo (MaAM, 1776), esAat. 20, 4i.— Obdareal has giren as a spedmen of 
tUs royal critidnn, which Joan de M ena, the siil^)ect at it, was courtier 
enough to adopt. 

(1) Tdazqnec, Orfgenes de la Poesfa CasteDana (M&laga, 1797), p. 45.— 
Sancbez, Poesfas CasteUanas, torn. i. p. lo.— *' Tlie Candoneros Geneiales, in 
pckit aad in xnaanscript/' says Sanchez, ** show the great number of dukes, 
coiiBts, marqnJaes, and other nobles, who cultivated this art.** 

(S) He was the nandson, not, as Sanchez supposes (torn. i. p. 16), the 
son, of Alonso de villena, the first marquis as well as constable created in 
Castile, descended from James II. of Aragon. (See Dormer, Enmiendas 
T Advcftendas de Zurita s Zaragoza, lOss j pp. 871->S76.) His mother was an 
IlliijtHliBrti daughter of Henry IL of Castile.— Guzman, Generaciones, 
cap. 98.— Salazar de Mendoza, Moaarqula de Espana (Madrid, 1770), torn. i. 
pp.SOS,»». 

(3) Onsmaa, Generadones, cap. S8.— Juan de Mena introduces THUena into 
Ida " Labecinto," in an agreeaUe stanza, wMdi has somethhig of the 
' I of Dante. 



" Aquel daro padre aquel dnloe Aiente 
aqud que en el castolo monte resuena 
es don Enrique Seiior de Villena 
hcmrra de Espaua y del siglo presente," Ac. 
Juan de Mena, Obras (Alcald, 1566), fol. 138. 
(4) TlM recent Castilian translators of Bouterwek's History of Spanish 
Uteiratare have fallen into an error in imputing the beautiful cancion at the 
** Qneiclla de Amor " to Villena. It was composed by the marquis of 
fl Mi ffll a nii -"Bo fit er w ek, Historta de la literatura Espaiiola, tradudda por 
OovtiBay Hugalde y MoIUnedo (Madrid, 1829), p. 196, and Sanchez, Poesias 
GiataBanas, torn. i. pp. 38, 143. 

Tbm iwMmke into which NicoUs Antonio had also fallen in supposing 
VIIlcna*a '*Tratiajoa de Hercules,*' writtm in verse, has been subsequently 
oomcted by his learned commentator Bayer. See Nicol&s Antonio, Bibho- 
theca Hispana Vetus (Matriti, 1788), tom. U. p. 222, nota. 

(•) Tflteaqnaz, Otigenes de la Poesia Castdlana, p. 45.— Bouterwek, VA.fXi^ 
tura Bspafioia, tirad. de Cortina y MoUinedo, nota S. 
P 'J 
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mation, however faint, to an Art of Poetry in the Castilian 
tongue. (1) The exclusiveness with which he devoted himself 
to science, and especiallv astronomy, to the utter neglect of his 
temporal concerns, led tne wits of tnat day to remark, that " he 
knew much of heaven and nothing of earth." He paid the 
usual penalty of such indifference to worldly weal, by seeing 
himself eventually stripped of his lordly possessions, and 
reduced at the close of life to extreme poverty. (2) His secluded 
habits brought on him the appalling imputation of necromancy. 
A scene took place at his death, in 1434, which is sufficiently 
characteristic of the ^e, and may possibly have suggested a 
similar adventure to Cervantes. The king commissioned his 
son's preceptor, Brother Lope de Barrientos, afterwards bishop 
of Cuen9a, to examine the valuable library of the deceased ; 
and the worthy ecclesiastic consigned more than a hundred 
volumes of it to the flames, as savouring too strongly of the 
black art. The Bachelor Cibdareal, the confidential physician 
of John the Second, in a lively letter on this occurrence to the 
poet John de Mena, remarks, that " some would fain get the 
reputation of saints, by making others necromancers;" and 
requests his friend ** to allow him to solicit, in his behalf, some 
of the surviving volumes from the king, that in this way, the 
soul of Brother Lope might be saved from further sin, and the 
si^irit of the defunct marquis consoled by the consciousness that 
his books no longer rested on the shelves of the man who had 
converted him into a coiyurer.(3) John de Mena denounces 
this auto dafe of science in a similar, but graver tone of sar- 
casm, in his " Laberinto." These liberal sentiments in the 
Spanish writers of the fifteenth century may put to shame the 
more bigoted criticism of the seventeenth. (4; 

Another of the illustrious wits of this reign was Inigo Lopez 
de Mendoza, marquis of Santillana, *' the glory and delight of 
the Castilian nobility," whose celebrity was such, that foreign- 
ers, it was said, journeyed to Spain from distant parts of 
Europe to see him. Although passionately devoted to letters, 
he did not, like his friend the marquis of v iUena, neglect his 
public or domestic duties for them. On the contrary, he dis- 
charged the most important civil and military functions. He 

(1) See an abstract of it in Mayans y Siscar, Oiigenes de la Leng^ia Espa&ola 
(Madrid, 1737)* torn. U. pp. 321 et seq. 

(2) Zurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon (Zaragoza, 1669), torn. iii. p. aS7. 
—Guzman, Oeneradones, cap. 28. 

(3) Centon Epistolario, epist. 66.— The bishop endeavoured to transfer tbe 
ttlame of the conflagration to the king. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the good fieither infused the suspicions of necromancy into his master's 
bosom. ** The angels,*' he says, in one of his works, *' who guarded Paradise* 
presented a treatise on magic to one of the posterity of Adam, firom a copy 
of which Villena derived his science." (See Juan de Mena, Obras,fQL 199, 
fflosa.) One would think that sach an orthodox source might have justified 
nllena in the use of it. 

(4) Comp. Juan de Mena, Obias, copL 127> 1S8 j and Nic. Antonio, BibUotheca 
^'itu3, torn. a. p. 220. 
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made his honse an academy, in wHcli the young: cavaliers 
of the oonrt might practise the martial exercises of the age ; 
and he assembled around him at the same time men eminent 
for genius and science, whom he munificently recompensed, 
and encouraged by his example. (1) His own taste led him to 
X)oetiy, of which ne has left some elaborate specimens. They 
are chiefly of a moral and preceptive character ; but, although 
replete with noble sentiment, and finished in a style of literary 
excellence far more correct than that of the preceding age, they 
are too much infected with mythology and metaphorical affec- 
tations to suit the palate of the present day. He possessed, 
however, the soul of a poet; and when he abandons himself 
to his native redondilUis^ delivers his sentiments with a sweet- 
ness and ^race inimitable. To him is to be ascribed the glory, 
such as it is, of having naturalised the Italian sonnet in Castile, 
which Boscan, many years later, claimed for himself with no 
small degree of self-congratulation. (2) His epistle on the 
primitive history of Spanish verse, although containing notices 
sufficiently curious, from the age and the source whence they 
proceed, has perhaps done more service to letters by the valu- 
able illustrations it has called forth from its learned editor. (3) 

This great man, who found so much leisure for the cultivation 
of letters amidst the busy strife of politics, closed his career 
at the age of sixty, in 1458. Though a conspicuous actor in 
the revolutionary scenes of the period, he maintained a cha- 
racter for honour and purity of motive, unimpeached even 
by his enemies. The king, notwithstanding his devotion to the 
faction of his son Henry, conferred on him the dignities of count 
of Eeal de Manzanares and marquis of Santillana ; this being 
the oldest creation of a marquis in Castile, with the exception 
of Villena.(4) His eldest son was subsequently made duke of 
Infantado, by which title his descendants have continued to be 
distinguished to the present day. 

But the most conspicuous for his poetical talents, of the 

(1) Polgar, Claros Varones de CastiUa, y Letras (Madrid, 1755), tit. 4.— Nic. 
AnUmio, Bibliotheca Vetus, lib. 10, cap. 9>— Quincuagenas de Gonzalo de 
Oviedo, MS. batalla l, quiiic. 1. dial. 8. 

(2) Garcilasso de la Vega, Obras, ed. de Herrera (1580), pp. 75, 76. — 
Saiudiez, Poesfas Castellanas, torn. i. p. 21.— Boscan, Obras (1543), fol. 19. 
—It most be admitted, however, that the attempt was premature, and that 
it xeqtdred a riper stage of the language to give a permanent character to the 
innovation. 

{%) See Sanchez, Poesfas Castellanas, tom. i. pp. l— 1 ig.— A copious catalogue 
of the marquis de Santillana*s writings is given in the same volume (pp. 33 
et seq.). Several of his poetical pieces are collected in the Candonero General 
(Anvers, 1673), fol. 34 et seq. 

(4) Polgar, Claros Varones, tit. 4.— Salozar de Mendoza, Monarquia, tom. i. 
p. 218. Idem, Orfgen des las Dignidades Seglares de CastiUa y Leon CMadnu, 
J794), p. 285. — Ovicdo malces the marquis much older,— seventy-flve years ot 
age, when he died. He left, besides daughters, six sons, who all bectime the 
foonderB of noble and powerftd houses. See the whole genealogy, in Oviedo, 
Quincnagenas, MS. bat. 1, qtdnc. 1, dial. 8. 
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brilliant circle which graced the court of John the Second, was 
John de Mena, a native of fair Cordoya, ** the flower of science 
and of chivalry,"(l) as he fondljr styles her. Although bom in 
a middling condition of life, with humble prospects, he was 
early smitten with a love of letters ; and, after passing through 
the usual course of discipline at Salamanca, he repaired to 
Borne, where in the study of those immortal masters, whose 
writings had but recently revealed the full capacities of a 
modem idiom, he imbibea principles of taste, which gave a 
direction to his own genius, and in some degree to that of his 
countrymen. On his return to Spain, his literary merit soon 
attracted general admiration, and introduced him to the 
patronage of the great, and, above all, to the friendship of the 
marquis of Santiflana.(2) Me was admitted into the private 
cirde of the monarch, who, as his gossiping physician informs 
us, **used to have Mena's verses lying on his table, as con- 
stantly as his prayer-book." The poet repaid the debt of 
gratitude by administering a due quantity of honeyed rhyme, 
for which the royal palate seems to nave possessed a more than 
ordinary relish. (3) He continued faithful to his master amidst 
all the fluctuations of faction, and survived him less than two 
years. He died in 1456 ; and his friend, the marquis of Santil- 
lana, raised a sumptuous monument over his remains, in com- 
memoration of his virtues and of their mutual ajffection. 

John de Mena is affirmed by some of the national critics 
to have given a new aspect to Castilian poetry. (4) His great 
work was his '* Laberinto," the outlines of whose plan may 
faintly remind us of that portion of the ** Divina Gommedia," 
where Dante resigns himself to the guidance of Beatrice. 
Li like manner, the Spanish poet, under the escort of a beau- 
tifol personiflcation of Providence, witnesses the apparition of 
the most eminent individuals, whether of history or fable ; tand 
as they revolve on the wheel of destiny, they give oocagion to 
some animated portraiture, and much dull, pedantic disquisi- 
tion. In these delineations we now and then meet with a touch 
of his pencil, which, from its simplicity and vigour, may be 
called truly Dantesque, Indeed the Castilian muse never 
before ventured on so bold a flight ; and, notwithstanduiff the 
deformity of the general plan, the obsolete barbarisms of the 
phraseology, its ^[uaintness and pedantry, notwithstanding the 
cantering dactylic measure in which it is composed, and which 
to the ear of a foreigner can scarcely be made tolerable, the 
work abounds in conceptions, nay, in whole episodes, of such 
mingled energy and beauty, as indicate genius of the highest 
order. In some of his smaller pieces nis style assumes a 

(1) " Flor de saber j caballerfa."— EI Laberinto, copla 114. 

(2) Nic. Autonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, torn. ii. pp. 265 et seq. 

(3) Cibdareal, Centon Epistolario, epist. 47, 49. 

(4) See Velazquez, Poesfa Castellana, p. 49. 
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graoefol flexibility, too generally denied to his more strained 
and elaborate efforts. (1) 

It will not be necessary to brinr under review the minor 
Imninaries of this period. Alfonso de Baena, a converted Jew, 
secretary of John the Second, compiled the fag:itive pieces 
of more than fifty of these ancient troubadours into a con- 
ctonero, ** for the disport and divertisement of his highness the 
king, when he should find hinoself too sorely oppressed with 
cares of state," a case, we may imagine, of no rare occurrence. 
The original manuscript of Baena, transcribed in beautiful 
diaracters of the fifteenth century, lies, or did lie until very 
lately, unheeded in the cemetery di the Eseurial, with the dust 
o€ many a better worthy. (2) The extracts selected from it by 
Castro, although occasionally exhibiting some fiuent graces, 
with considerable variety of versification, convey, on the whole, 
no very high idea of taste or poetic talent.® 

Indeed, this epoch, as before remarked, was not so much 
distinguished by uncommon displays of genius, as by its 
eeneral intellectual movement, and the enthusiasm kindled 
&r liberal studies. Thus we find the corporation of Seville 
panting a himdred doblaa of gold as the guerdon of a poet who 
had celebrated in some score of verses the glories of their native 
dty ; and appropriating the same sum as an annual premium 
for a similar performance. (4) It is not often that the produc- 
tions of a poet laureat have been more liberally recompensed 
even by royal bounty. But the gifted spirits of that day 
mistook the road to immortality. iHsdaining the untutored 
simididty of their predecessors, they sought to rise above them 
hy an ostentation of learmnff, as well as by a more classical 
idiom. In the latter particular they succeeded. They much 
iminroved the external forms of poetry, and their compositions 
cxnibit a high degree of literary finish, compared with all that 
preceded them. But their happiest sentiments are frequently 
involved in such a cloud of metaphor, as to become nearly 
unintelligible, while they invoke the pagan deities with a 

(1) A collection of tliem is incorporated in the Candonero Oenenl, foL 
4let8eq. 

(2) Castro, Biblioteca Espa&ola (Madrid, 1781), torn. i. pp. 366, 267.— This 
int e r e s ting document, the most iNrhnitive of all tiie Spanish caneionertn, not. 
withstandingr its local position in the library is spediied by Castro with great 
precision, eluded the search of the industrious translators of Bouterwek, who 
think it may have disappeared during the French invasion.— literatura 
£qNi&o]a, trad, de Cortina y Mollinedo, p. 305, nota Hh. 

(S) See these collected in Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, torn. ii. pp. 365 et seq. 
-The veneration entertained for the poetic art in that day may be conceived 
from Baena's whimsical prologue. " Poetry,*' he says, " or the gay science, is 
a veiy snbtUe and delightsome composition. It demands in him who would 
hope to excel in it, a curious invention, a sane judgment, a various scholar, 
ship, Cuniliartty with courts and public afihirs, high bhrth and breeding, a 
temperate, courteous, and liberal disposition, uid, in fine, honey, sugar, salt, 
freedom, and hilarity in his discourse '* (p. S68.) 

(4) Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, torn. i. p. 27:1 
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shameless prodigality, that would scandalise even a French 
lyric. This cheap display of school-hoy erudition, however it 
may have appalled their own age, has been a principal cause of 
their comparative oblivion with posterity. How far superior is 
one touch of nature, as the *^ Finojossa," or "Querella de 
Amor," for example, of the marquis of Santillana, to all this 
farrago of metaphor and mythology ! 

The impulse given to Castilian poetry extended to other 
departments of elegant literature. Epistolary and historical 
compositions were cultivated with considerable success, llie 
latter, especially, might admit of advantageous comparison 
with that of any other country in Europe at the same period ;(1) 
and it is remarkable that after such early |)romise, the modem 
Spaniards have not been more successful in perfecting a clas- 
sical prose style. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the state of mental 
improvement in Castile uaider John the Second. The Muses, 
who had found a shelter in his court from the anarchy which 
reigned abroad, soon fled from its polluted precincts under the 
reign of his successor Henry the Fourth, whose sordid appetites 
were incapable of being elevated above the objects of the senses. 
If we have dwelt somewhat long on a more pleasing picture, it 
is because our road is now to lead us across a dreary waste, 
exhibiting scarcely a vestige of civilisation. 

While a small portion of the higher orders of the nation was 
thus endeavouring to forget the public calamities in the tran- 
c[uillLsing pursuit of letters, and a much larger portion in the 
indulgence of pleasure, (2) the popular aversion for the minister 
Luna nad been gradually infusing itself into the royal bosom. 
His too obvious assumption of superiority, even over the 
monarch who had raised Kim from the dust, was probably the 
real though secret cause of this disp:ust. But the habitual 
ascendancy of the favourite over his master prevented the 

(1) Perhaps the most conspicuous of these historical compositions for mere 
literary execution is the Chronicle of Alvaro de Luna, to which I have had 
occasion to refer, edited in 1784, by Flores, the diligent secretary of the R^ral 
Academy of History. He justly commends it for the purity and harmony of its 
diction. The loyally of the chronicler seduces him sometimes into a swell of 
panegyric, which may be thought to savour too strongly of the current defect 
of Castilian prose ; but it more frequently imparts to his narrative a generous 
glow of sentiment, raising it far above the lifeless details of ordinary history, 
and occasionally even to positive eloquence. 

Nic. Antonio, in the tenth book of his great repository, has assembled 
the biographical and bibliographical notices of the various Spanish authors 
of the fifteenth century, whose labours diffused a glimmering of light over 
their own age, which has become faint in the superior illumination of the 
succeeding. 

(2) Sempere, in his Historia del Luxo (tom. i. p. 177), has published an 
extract from an unprinted manuscript of the celebrated marquis of ViUena, 
entitled Triunfo de las Doftat^ in which, adverting to the petits-maltres of 
his time, he recapitulates the fashionable arts employed by them for the em- 
bellishment of the person, with a degree of minuteness which might edify u 
modern don^y. 
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latter from disclosing this feeling until it was heightened by an 
oconirence which sets in a strong light the imbecility of the one 
and the presumption of the other. John, on the death of his 
wife, Maria of Aragon, had formed the design of connecting 
himself with a daughter of the king of France. But the con- 
stable, in the mean time, without even the privity of his master, 
entered into negotiations for his marriage with the Princess 
Isabella, grand-daughter of John the First of Portus^al ; and 
the monarch, with an unprecedented degree of complaisance, 
acquiesced in an arrangement professedly repugnant to his own 
inclinations* (l) By one of those diBpensntiouB of Trovidf^noe, 
however^ whioh often confound the plane of the wisest^ as of 
the weakest, the oolumn, whioh the miuister had so artfally 
i-aised for his suppart, served only to cru^h him. 

The new queen, disfiiisted with hia haughty bearing;, and 
probably not muoh gTAtified with the subordinate situation to 
whioh he had reduced her husband, entered heartilj^ into the 
feelings of the latter, and indeed contrived to extingnush what- 
ever spark of latent affection for his ancient favourite lurked 
within his breast. John, yet fearing the overgrown power of 
the constable too much to encounter him openly, condescended 
to adopt the daatardly policy of Tiberius on a similar occasion, 
by caressing the man whom he designed to ruin j and he 
eventually obtained possession of his person, only by a viola- 
tion of the royal safe-conduct. The constable's trial was re- 
ferred to a commission of jurists and privy counsellors, who, 
after a summary and informal investigation, pronounced en 
him the sentence of death, on a speciti cation of eharg-es eitb*;^T 
general and indeterminate, or of the most trivial import. " If 
the king," says Gbribay, ** had dispensed similar justice to all 
his nobles who equally deserved it m those turbulent times, he 
would have had but few to reign over."(2) 

The constable had supported his disgrace, from the first, with 
an equanimity not to have been expected from his elation in 
prosperity ; and he now received the tidings of his fate with a 
similar fortitude. As he rode along the streets to the place of 
execution, clad in the sable livery of an ordinary criminal, and 
deserted by those who had been reared by his bounty, the poi)u- 
laoe, who before called so loudly for his disgrace, struck with 
this astonishing reverse of his brilliant fortunes, were melted 
into tears. (3) They called to mind the numerous instances of 
his ma^animity. They reflected that the ambitious schemes 
of his rivals had been not a whit less selfish, though less suc- 

(1) CnSnica de Joan II., p. 499.— Faria 7 Sonsa, Europa Fortuguesa (1679), 
torn. ii. pp. 335, 372. 

(2) Crdnica de Alvaro de Lima, tit. 128.— Cr6nica de Juan II., pp. 457, 
400, 572.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragron, torn. ii. fol. 227, 228.— Garibay, Com- 
pendio Historial de las CnSnicas de Espana (Barcelona, 1628), torn ii. 
p. 493. 

(3) CixSnica de Alvaro de Luna, tit. 128. What a contrast to all t.li&& V& 
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oessfol, than his own; and that, if his cnpidity appeared 
insatiable, he had dispensed the fruits of it in acts of pnnoely 
mmuiicence. He himself maintained a serene and even eheer- 
fnl aspect. Meeting one of the domestics of Prince Henry, he 
Imde him reonest the prince ** to reward the attachment of his 
servants with a different guerdon from what his master had 
assigrned to him." As he ascended the scaffold, he surveyed the 
apparatus of death with composure, and calmlv submitted him- 
B&a to the stroke of the executioner, who, in the savage style of 
the executions of that day, plunged his knife into the throat of 
his victim, and deliberately severed his head from his bod^. 
A basin for the reception of alms to defray the expenses of ms 
interment, was placed at one extremity of the scaffold ; and 
his mutilated remains, after having been exposed for several 
days to the gaze of the populace, were removed by the bre- 
thren of a charitable order to a place called the Hermitage 
of St. Andrew, appropriated as the cemetery for malefactors. 
(1463).(1) 

Such was the tra^oal end of Alvaro de Luna ; a man who, 
for more than thirty years, controlled the counsels of tiie 
Borerei^, or, to speak more TOToperly, was himself the sovereign 
of Castile. His late fumisnes one of the most memorable les- 
sons in historv. It was not lost on his contemporaries ; and the 
marquis of ^uitillana has made use of it to point tiie moial 
of perhaps the most pleasing of his didactic compositions. (2) 

aflbrded by the vivid portrait, sketched by John de Mena, of the constable in 
the noontide of his gloiy. 

" Este canalga sobre la fortona 
7 doiaa sn caello con asperas riendas 
y oanqne del tenga tan muchas de prendas 
ella non le oea toear de ningona," &c. 
Laberinto, coplas 235 et seq. 

(1) Obdareal, Centon Epistolario» ep. 103.— Crimea de Juan II., p. 564.— 
CnSnica de Alvaro de Lana, tit. 128, and Apend. p. 458. 

(2) Entitled ** Doctrtnal de PvivadoB.'* See the Candonero General, fol. 37 
ft 8et|.— In the following stanza, the constable is made to Bioralise with good 
tfltect on the instabjlily of worldly grandeur : — 

'* Que se hizo la moneda 
que goarde par mis danos 
tantos ttempos tantos anos 
Plata Joyas oro y seda 
y de todo no me qaeda 
sino este cadahalso ; 
mnndo mak> mundo falso 
no ay qcuen contigo pueda.** 

Maniique has the same* sentiments in his exquisite "Cc^las.** I giv« 
Longitelliiw's version, as ^irited as it is literaL 

" Spain's haughty Constable,— the great 
And gallant master,— cruel fate 

Striped him of all. 
Breathe not a whisper of his prides- 
He on the gloomy scaffold died. 
Ignoble &U I 
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John did not long survive his favourite's death, which he was 
seen afterwards to lament, even with tears. Indeed, during 
the whole of the trial he had exhibited the most pitiable agita- 
tion, having twice issued and recalled his orders countermand- 
ing the constable's execution ; and, had it not been for the 
sui)erior constancy or yindi<Hive temi)er of the queen, he 
would probably have yielded to these impulses of returning 
affiMstion.(l) 

So far from deriving a wholesome waminff from experience, 
John confided the entire direction of his Kingdom to indi- 
viduals not less interested, but possessed of far less enlarged 
capacities, than the former minister. Penetrated with remorse 
at ihe retrospect of his unprofitable life, and filled with melan- 
eholj presages of the future, the unhappy prince lamented to 
Ids mthful attendant Cibdareal, on his deathbed, that " he had 
not been bom the son of a mechanic, instead of king of Castile." 
He died July 21st, 1464, after a reign of eight and forty years, 
if reign it may be called, which was more properlj one pro- 
traoted minority. John left one child by his first wife, Henry, 
wiio saoeeeded him on ^e throne ; and by his second wife two 
6<lien, Alfonso, then an infant, and Isabella, afterwards queen 
of Oastak, the subject of the present narrative. She had 
seareelj reached her fourth year at the time of her f&ther's 
deo(MMe, having been bom on the 22nd of April, 1461, atMadri- 
gaL The king reeommended his younger children to the 
eq>eGial care and protection of their brother Henry ; and as- 
agned the town of Cuellar, with its territory and a considerable 
sum of money, for the maintenance of the Infanta Isabella. (2) 

" The conniless treasures of his care, 
Hamlets and villas green and fedr, 

His mightj power,— 
What were th^ aU but grief and shame, 
Tears and a broken heart,— when came 

The parting hoar 1 "—Stanza 21 . 

(1) Cibdareal, Centon ^istolaiio, ep. 103.— CnSnica de Alvaro de Lunai 
tit. 1S8. 

(f) Crdnica de Juan TI., p. 876.— CSbdareal, Centon Epistolario, epist. 105. 

There has been considerable discrepancy, even among contempcnrary writers, 
both as to the place and the epoch of Isabella's birth, amounting, as regards 
tile latter, to nearly two years. I have adopted the conclusion of Seiior Cle- 
mencfn, formed from a careful collatirai ot the various authorities, in the 
riztii volume of the Memoriae de la Real Academia de Historia (Madrid, 
1831), Illust. 1, pp. 66—60. Isabella was descended both on the father's and 
mo^er's^ side from the ftunous John of Gaunt, duke of LwDcaster. — See 
Florez, Memorias de las Reynas Cathdttcas (and ed. Madrid, I7;t}, «om. ii. 
fp. 743. 787. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONDITION OF ARAGON DUBING THE MINOMTT OF FEEDINAND. 
— ^REIGN OP JOHN H. OF AEAGON. 

1462--H72. 

John of Aragon— Difficulties with his son Carlos— Birth of Ferdinand— Insur- 
rection of Catalonia— Death of Carlos— His Character— Tragical Story of 
Blanche— Young Ferdinand besieged by the Catalans— Treaty between 
France and An^n— Distress and Embarrassments of John— Siege and 
Surrender of Barcelona. 

We must now transport the reader to Aragon, in order to take 
a view of the extraordinary circumstances which opened the 
way for Ferdinand's succession in that kingdom. The throne, 
which had hecome vacant by the death of Martin, in 1410, was 
awarded by the committee of ;judges to whom the nation had 
referred the ^eat question ot the succession, to Ferdinand, 
regent of Castile, during the minority of his nephew, John the 
Second ; and thus the sceptre, after having for more than two 
centuries descended in the family of Barcelona, was transferred 
to the same bastard branch of Trastamara that ruled over the 
Castilian monarchy. (1) Ferdinand the First was succeeded 
after a brief reizn by hi 3 eon Alfonso the Fifth, whose personal 
history belongs lees to Aragon than to Naples, which kingdom 
he acquired by his own prowess, and where he established his 
leaidenoe, attracted, no doubt, by the superior amenity of the 
climate aJid tbe higher intellectual culture, as well as the pliant 
temper of the people, far more grateful to the monarch than the 
sturdy independence of his own countrymen. 

During hia long absence, the government of his hereditary 
domains devolved on his brother John, as his lieutenant-ffenewd 
in Aragon. (2) This prince had married Blanche, wiaow of 
Martin, kin^ of Sillily, and daughter of Charles the Third, of 
Navarre. By her he had three children; Carlos, prince of 

(1) The reader who may be curious in this matter will find the pedigree, 
ex>tibiting the titles of the several competitors to the crown, given by Mr. Hal« 
lam (State of Europe during the Middle Ages; 2nd ed. London, 1819; vol. ii. 
p. 60, note). Tae claims of Ferdiuand were certainly not derived f^om the 
usual laws of descent. 

(2) The reader of Spanish history often experiences embarrassment firomthe 
identity of names in the various princes of the Peninsula. Thus the John 
mentioned in the text, afterwards John II., might be easily confounded with 
his namesake and contemporary, John II., of Castile. The genealogical 
table at the beginning of this History will shov their relationship to eack 
other. 
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Yiana ; (1) Blanche, married to and afterwards repndiated by 
Henry the Fourth, of Castile ; (2} and Eleanor, who espoused a 
French noble, Gaston, count oi Foix. On the demise of the 
elder, Blanche, the crown of Navarre rightfully belonged to her 
son, the prince of Yiana, conformably to a stipulation in her 
marriage contract, that, on the eyent of her death, the eldest heir 
male, and, in default of sons, female, should inherit the kingdom 
to the exclusion of her husband. (1442.) (3) This provision, which 
had been coniirmed by her father, Charles the Third, in his 
testament, was also recognised in her own, accompanied, how- 
ever, with a request that ner son Carlos, then twenty-one years 
of age, would, before assuming the sovereignty, solicit '*the 
good-will and api>robation of nis father." (4) Whether this 
approbation was withheld, or whether it was ever solicited, does 
not appear. It seems probable, however, that Carlos, perceiv- 
ing no disposition in his father to relinquish the rfmk and 
nominal title of king of Navarre, was willing he should retain 
tiiem, so long as he himself should be allowed to exercise the 
actual rights of sovereignty ; which indeed he did, as lieute- 
nant-general or governor of the kingdom, at the time of his 
motiier's decease, and for some years after. (5) 

In 1447, John of Aragon contracted a second alliance with 
Joan H6nri<][uez, of the blood-royal of Castile, and daughter of 
Jkm Frederic Henriquez, admiral of that kingdom ; (6) a woman 
0(mBiderabl7 younfi^er than himself, of consummate address, 
intrepid spirit, and unprincipled ambition. Some years after 
this union, John sent his wife into Navarre, with authority to 
divide with his son Carlos the administration of the government 
there. This encroachment on his rights, for such Carlos reason- 
ably deemed it, was not mitigated bj the deportment of the 
joang queen, who displayed all the msolence of sudden eleva- 
tion, and who from the ilrst seems to have regarded the prince 
with the malevolent eye of a stepmother. 

Navarre was at that time divided by two potent factions, 
styled, from their ancient leaders, Beaumonts and Agramonts ; 
wnoBe hostility, originating in a personal feud, had continued 
long after its original cause had become extinct. (7) The prince 

(1) His grandfather, Charles TIL, created this title in fietTonr of Carlos, 
MipfgogKiatiDg it as the designation henceforth of the heir apparent.— Aleson^ 
Aiudes del Reyno de Navarra, contin. de Moret (Pamplona, 17M), torn. iy. 
p. 998. — Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqufa, torn. ii. p. 331. 

(S) See Part I. chap. 3, of this History. 

(8) This fact, vaguely and variously reported by Spanish writers, is ftdly 
^^tl^Wif^1^ by Aleson, who cites the original instrument, contained in the 
srdihres of the counts of Lerin.— Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 354, 305. 

(4) See the reference to the original document in Aleson (torn. iv. pp. sAs, 
300). This industrious writer has established the title of Prince Carlos to 
Navarre, so frequently misunderstood or misrepresented by the national 
Uttorians, on an incontestable basis. 

(5) Ibid. torn. iv. p. 4d7. (6) See Part I. chap. 3. 

(7) G«illard errs in referring the origin of- these factions to this epoch. 
(niKtoir«> de la Rivalit^ de France et de I'Espagne; Fttris, IS0\\ torn. ^ii. 
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of Yiana was intimatelj ooimected with some of the principal 
partisans of the Beaumont faction, who heightened l>y their 
suggestions the indignation to which, his naturally gentle 
temper had been roused by the Tisurpation of Joan, and who 
even called on him to assume openly, and in defiance of his 
feither, the sovereignty which of right belonged to him. The 
emissaries of Castile, too, eagerly seized this occasion of retalia- 
ting on John his interference in the domekic concerns of that 
monarchy, by fanning the i^paric of discord into a flame. Tiie 
Agramonts, on ^e other h^ad, induoed rather by hostility to 
their political adrersaries than to tiie prince of Viana,Yebe- 
mently esnoused the cause of the queen. In this reviyid of 
half-boriea animosities, fresh causes of disgust were multiplied, 
and matters soon came to the worst extremitv. The queen, 
who had retired to Estella, was besieged there by the forces of 
the prince. The king, her husband, on receiring iatelligenoe 
of this, instantly marched to her rdief ; and the father and «on 
confronted each other at the head of their respective armtes 
near the town of Aybar.(l) 

The unnatural position in which they thus found themsdvea 
seems to have sobered their minds, and to have qpened the way 
to an accommodation, the terms of which were actually arranged 
when the long-smothered rancour of the ancient imotions of 
Navarre thus brought in martial array against each oUner^ 
refusing all control, precipitated them into an engajgement. 
The royal forces were inferior in number, but superior in disci* 
pline, to those of the |>rince, who, after a well-contested aotiottt 
saw his own party entirely discomfited, and himself a prisoner. 
(1452.) (2) 

Some months before this event. Queen Joan had been de- 
livered of a son, afterwards so famous as Ferdinand the Caitko- 
lic; whose humble prospects, at the time of his birth, as a 
younger brother, afibrded a sinking contrast with the ^iendid 
destiny which eventually awaited him. This auspicious event 
occurred in the little town of Sos, in Aragon, on the lOtk of 
March, 1462 ; and as it was nearly contemporary with the cap- 
tare of Constantinople, is re^^arded by Garibay to have b«en 
providentially assigned to this period, as affording^ in a reli- 
nous view> an ample counterpoise to the loss of the cajHital of 
Christendom. (3) 

p. 227.) Aleson quotes a proclaxnatioii of Jobn in rdati<m to tbexa in tbe 
lifetime of Q«een Blanche.— Anateft de Kanrarra, torn. iv. p. 404. 

(1) Znrita, Anales, torn. iii. ftA. 37S.— Lnc&o Marineo Sicnlo. Cktraniala 
de sag Magestades, Laa Coeae MemoraUes de Espana (Alcala de Henam* 
1599), fol. 104.— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. It. pp. 41H'~49S. 

(2) Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 223.— Aieson, Analea de Nsvaxn^ 
torn. iv. pp. 501— 603.— L. Marineo, Cosm Memorables, fol. 105. 

(3) Compendio, torn. iii. p. 419. L. Marineo describes the heaTens as 
uncommonly serene at the moment of Ferdinand's birth. ** The son, which 
had been obscured with ckMids duiing the whole day, suddenly broke foitii 
frith imwonted splendour. A crown waa aU b^eld m the sky, composed of 
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The deiucmstrations of satisfaction, exhibited by John and 
his oourt on this occasion, contrasted strangely with the stem 
severity with which he continued to visit me offences of his 
elder offspring. It was not till affcer many months of captivity 
that the kiof, in deference to public opmion rather than the 
movements of his own heart, was induced to release his son, on 
conditions, however, so illiberal (his indisputable claim to 
Nayarre not being even touched upon) as to afford no reason- 
able basis of reconciliation. The youn^ prince accordingly, on 
his return to Navarre, became again mvolved in the factions 
which desolated that unhappy kingdom, and, aft^ an ineffec- 
toal struggle against his enemies, resolved to seek an asylum 
at the court of his uncle Alfonso the Fifth, of Naples, and to 
refer to him the final arbitration of his differences with Ms 
£ither.(l) 

On his passage through France and the various courts of 
Italy, he was received with the attentions due to his rank, and 
still more to his ^erscmal character and misfortunes. Nor was 
he disappointed in the sympathy and favourable recei>tion 
which he had anticipated from, his uncle. Assured of proteo- 
tioa £rom so high a quarter, Carlos mi^ht now reasonably 
flatter himself with the restitution of his Intimate righti^ 
when these bright prospects were suddenly overcast by the 
daatibi of Alfonso, who expired at Naples of a fever in the month 
of May, 1458, be<iueathin^ his hereditary domixdons of Spain, 
Sicily, and Sardinia to ms brother John, and his kingdom of 
Napi^ to his illegitimate son Ferdinand. (2) 

The frank and courteous manners of Carlos had won so 
powerfiilly on the affections of the Neapolitans, who distrusted 
the dark, ambiguous character of Ferdinand, Alfonso's heir, 
that a Lu^e party eagerly pressed the prince to assert his title 
to the yacant throne, assuring him of a general support &om 
the people. But Carlos, from motives of prudence or magna- 
ninuty* deelined engaging in this new contest, (3) and passed 

v ri o — MUiant oolours like those of a rainbow. AH which i^q^eanmces were 
mterpretod by the spectators as an omen, that the child then bom would be 
the most iilastrious among men.*' (Cosas Memorables, fol. 153.) Garibay 
poetpones the natiTity of Ferdinand to the year 1453; and L. Marineo, who 
■iniiiinlni with curious precision even the date of his concq[>tion, fixes his 
birth in 14M (I6L J&3}. But Alonso de Palencia in his History (Vapdadera 
Oordnica de Don Enrique IV., Rei de Castilla y Leon, y del Rei Don Alcnaao sa 
Hcrmano, MS.}, and Andres Bemaldes», Cura de los Palacios (Historia de los 
Reyes CaUSlicos, MS. c. 8), both of them contemporaries, refer this event to 
til* period asBtgned in the text; and, as the same epoch is Mdopbed by the 
aecnrate Zorita (Analee, torn. iv. fol. 9), I have griven it the preference. 

(1) Zviitai, Anales, torn. iv. foL 3— 48.— Aleson, Anales de Navana^ tom. iv. 
pp. A#a— ft2d.— L. Marineo, C:k>8a8 Memorables, foL. 105. 

(2) Giannone, latoria Civile del Hegixo di NapoU (Milaao, 1823), lib. 26. 
eap. 7,-~FtanrenJi, Histoire G^^rale d'Espague, trad, par IVHermilly (Paris, 
1751). tOBL. tU. p. 6o.~L'Histohre dn Royaume de Navarre^ par I'lm des 
Secretaires Interprettes de sa Majesty (Paris, 1596), p. 468. 

(8) Compare tihe narrative of the Neapolitan historians, Sunimoaie (Uis- 
loria deUa Cittii e Regno di Napoli; Napoli, 1675; lib. 6, c. 2), and Gianafina 
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over to Sicily, whence he resolved to solicit a final reconcilia- 
tion with his father. He was received with much kindness by 
the Sicilians, who, preserving: a grateful recollection of the 
beneficent sway of his mother B&nche, when queen of that 
island, readily transferred to the son their ancient attachment 
to the parent. An assembly of the states voted a liberal supply 
for his present exigencies ; and even urged him, if we are to 
credit the Catalan ambassador at the court of Castile, to assume 
the sovereignty of the island. (1) Carlos, however, far from 
entertaining so rash an ambition, seems to have been willing to 
seclude himself from public observation. He passed the greater 
nortion of his time at a convent of Benedictine friars not far 
irom Messina, where, in the society of learned men, and with 
the facilities of an extensive library, he endeavoured to recall 
the happier hours of youth in the pursuit of his favourite 
studies of philosophy and history. (2) 

In the meanwhile, John, now king of Aragon and ite depen- 
dencies, alarmed by the reports of his son's popularity in Sicily, 
became as solicitous for tne security of his authority there, as 
he had before been for it in Navarre. He accordingly sought 
to soothe the mind of the prince by the fairest professions, and 
to allure him back to Spain by the prospect of an effectual 
reconciliation. Carlos, believing what he most earnestly wished, 
in opposition to the advice of his Sicilian counsellors, embarked 
for Majorca, and, after some preliminary negotiations, crossed 
over to the coast of Barcelona. Postponing, for fear of ^ving 
offence to his father, his entrance into that cit3r, which, indig- 
nant at his persecution, had made the most brilliant prepara- 
tions for his reception, he proceeded to Igualada, where an 
interview took place between him and the long and queen, in 
which he conducted himself with unfeigned humility and peni- 
tence, reciprocated on their part by the most consummate dis- 
simulation. (3) 

AU parties now confided in the stability of a paoifioatiGn so 
anxiously desired, and effected with such apparent cordiality. 
It was expected that John would hasten to acknowledge ms 
son's title as heir apparent to the crown of Aragon, and convene 

(Istoria Civile, lib. 26, cap. 7> lib. 3/, Introd.), with the opposite statements of 
L. Marineo (Cosas Memorables, fbl. 106), himself a contemporaiy, Aleson 
(Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. p. 546), and other Spanish writers. 

(1) Enriquez del Castillo, CnSnica de Enrique el Quarto (Madrid, 1787)f 
cap. 43. 

(2) Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 97.— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetos, 
tom. ii. p. 282.— L Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 106.— Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 250.— Carlos bargained with Pope Pius II. for a transfer 
of this library, particularly rich in the ancient classics, to Spain, which was 
eventually defeated by his death. Zurita, who visited the monastery con- 
taining it nearly a century after this period, found its inmates possessed of 
many traditionary anecdotes respecting the prince during his secliuion among 
them. 

(3) Aleson, Anales de Navarra, tom. iv. pp. 648— 554.— Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 251.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 60—69. 
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an assembly of the states to tender him the customary oath of 
allegfianoe. Bat nothing was further from the monarch's inten- 
tion. He, indeed, summoned the Aragonese cortes at Fraga, 
for the purpose of receiving their homage to himself; but ne 
expressly refused their request touching a similar ceremony 
to the prince of Viana ; and he openly rebuked the Catalans 
for presuming to address him as the successor to the crown. 
(1460.) (1) 

In this imnatural procedure it was easy to discern the influ- 
ence of the queen. In addition to her original causes of aver- 
sion to Carlos, she reffarded him with hatred as the insuperable 
obstacle to her own child Ferdinand's advancement. Even the 
affection of John seemed to be now wholly transferred from the 
ofbpring of his iirst to that of his second marriage ; and as the 
queen's influence over him was unboxmded, she found it easy 
by artfiil suggestions to put a dark construction on every action 
of Carlos, and to close up every avenue of returning affection 
within his bosom. 

Convinced at length of the hopeless alienation of his father, 
the i>rince of Yiana turned his attention to other quarters, 
whence he might obtain support, and eagerly entered into a 
negotiation, which had been opened with him on the part of 
Henry the Fourth, of Castile, for a union with his sister, the 
Fiinoess Isabella. This was coming in direct collision with the 
fayonrite scheme of his parents. The marriage of Isabella 
with the young Ferdinand, which, indeed, from the parity of 
their ages, was a much more suitable connexion than tnat with 
Carlos, had long been the darling object of their policy, and 
tiiey resolved to effect it in the face of every obstacle. In con- 
formity with this purpose, John invited the prince of Yiana to 
attend him at Lerida, where he was then holding the cortes of 
Cktalonia. The latter fondly, and, indeed, foolishly, after his 
majoifold experience to the contrary, confiding in the relenting 
disposition of his father, hastened to obey the summons, in 
expiMstation of being publicly acknowledged as his heir in the 
assembly of the states. After a brief interview, he was arrested, 
and his person placed in strict confinement. (2) 

The intelligence of this perfidious procedure diffused general 
consternation among all classes. Thejr understood too well the 
artifioes of the queen and the vindictive temper of the king, 
not to feel the most serious apprehensions, not only for the 
liberty^ but for the life of their prisoner. The cortes of 
Lerida, which, though dissolved on that very day, had not 
yet separated, sent an embassy to John, requesti^ to know 
the nature or the crimes imputed to his son. The perma- 

(1) Atarca, Reyes de Aragon, ubi sapra.— Znrita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 
7»-^«— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. p. 550. 

(S) L. Marineo, Cosas Memoraliles, fol. 108.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, 
cap. s.~Ale8on, Anales de Navarra, torn. i7. pp. 556, 657.— Castillo, Crdnica, 
09.97* 
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nent deputation of Aragon, and a delegation from the conncii 
of Barcelona, waited on him for a similar purpose, remon- 
strating at the same time against any violent and unconsti- 
tutional nroceedin^. To all these ^ohn returned a cold, evasive 
answer, aarkly intimating a suspicion of conspiracy hy his son 
against his life, and reserving to himself the punishment of the 
offence. (1) 

No sooner was the result of their mission communicated, than 
the whole kingdom was thrown into a ferment. The high- 
spirited Catalans rose in arms, almost to a man. The royal 
governor, aiW a fruitless attempt to escape, was seized and 
imprisoned in Barcelona. Troops were levied, and placed 
under the command of experienced officers of the highest rank. 
The heated populace, outstripping the tardy movement of 
military operations, marched forward to Lerida, in order to get 
possession of the royal person. The king, who had seasonaole 
notice of ihia, displayed his wonted presence of mind. He 
ordered supper to oe prepared for him at the usual houri but, 
on the approach of night, made his escape on horseback with 
one or two attendants oidy, on the road to Fraga, a town 
within the territory of Aragon ; while the mob, traversing the 
streets of Lerida, and finding little resistance at the ^te, burst 
into the palace, and ransacked every corner of it, piercing, in 
their fury, even the curtains and beds with their swords and 
lano6S.(2) 

The Catalan army, ascertaining the route of the royal fugi- 
tive, marched directly on Fraga, and arrived so promptiy, that 
John, with his wife, and the deputies of the Aragonese oortes 
assembled there, had barely time to make their escape on tiie 
road to Saragossa, while the insurgents poured into the city 
from the opposite quarter. The person of Carlos, in the mean 
time, was secured in the inaccessible fortress of MoreHa, situated 
in a mountainous district on the confines of Valencia. John, on 
halting at Sari^ssa, endeavoured to assemble an Aragonese 
force capable of resisting the Catalan rebels. But tiie fiame 
of insurrection had spread throughout Aragon, Yalenoia;^ and 
Navarre, and waa speedily communicated, to his transmaans 
possessions of Sardinia, and Sicily. The king of Ca^ile sup- 
ported Carlos at. the same time by an irruption into Na)razze; 
and his partisans, the Beanmonts, co-operated with itheseiBiisrB* 
ments by a descent on Aragon. (3) 

John, alarmed at the tempest which his precipitate condiiet 
had aroused, at length saw tha necessity ox releasing hiapri- 

(1) L. Maxineo, Oosas Bfemorables, fol. 108, 109.— Abarca, Reyes.de Angoiit 
torn. ii. fol. 252.— Zorita, Anales, lib. IT* cap. 46.~-Ale8on, Anales de Navaxn* 
torn. iL p. 357. 

(2) Aleson, Anoles de Navarra, toin.ii.p. 8g8.— Zarita» Aiialfii> I&k 17rCWf^ 
— Abarca, Reyes de AoLggia, torn. ii. fol. 258.— L.. MadBeo, Coms. MimoniUai» 
fol. 111. 

(3) Zurita, An. lib. 17, c. 6.— L. Marineo, CoAas Memorables, fol. ill. 
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Boner ; and as the (^ueen had incurred general odinm as the 
chief instigator of his persecution, he affected to do this in oon- 
sequenoe of her interposition. As Carlos with his mother-in- 
law traversed the country on their way to Barcelona, he was 
everywhere greeted, by the inhabitants of the villages, throng- 
ing out to meet him, with the most touching enthusiasm. The 
gueen, however, having been informed by tne magistrates that 
er presence would not be permitted in the capitel, deemed it 
pruaent to remain at Yilla Franca, about twentv miles distant ; 
while the prince, enterinfir Barcelona, was welcomed with the 
trinmi)huit acclamations due to a conqueror returning 6om a 
campaign of victories. (1) 

The conditions on which the Catalans proposed to resume 
their alle^ance to their sovereign were sufficiently humiliating. 
The^f insisted not only on his public acknowled^ent of Carlos 
as ms rightfal heir and successor, with the office conferred on 
him for life, of lieutenant-general of Catalonia, but on an 
obligation on his own part that he would never* enter the 
province without their express permission. Such was John's 
extremity, that he not only accepted these unpalatable condi- 
tions, bat did it with affected cheerfulness. 

Fortune seemed now weary of persecution, and Carlos, happy 
in the attachment of a brave ana powerful people, appeared at 
length to have reached a haven of permanent security. But at 
this crisis he fell ill of a fever, or, as some historians insinuate, 
of a disofder occasioned by poison administered during his 
imprisonment; a fact which, althouf^h unsupported by positive 
evidenoe, seems, notwithstanding its atrocity, to be nowise 
improbeibler, considering the character of the parties implicated. 
Qe expired on the 23rd of September, 1461, in the forty-first 
year of his age, bequeathing his title to the crown of Navarre, 
m oonfbrmity with the original marriage contract of his parents, 
to his sister Blanche and her posterity. (2) 

Thus in the prime of life, and at the moment when he seemed 
to have triumphed over the malice of his enemies, died the 
prinoe of Yiana, whose character, conspicuous for many vir- 
tues, has become still more so for his misfortunes. His first act of 
leiNHlion, if sudi, considering his legitimate pretensions to the 
crown, it can be called, was severely requited by his subse- 
qmnt calamities ; while the vindictive and persecuting temper 
oi his parents excited a very general commiseration in his 
behalA and brought him more effectual support than could 

(t) OMlllo, Crtelea, cap. S8.— Abarea, Reyes de Aragoo, fol. 358, 354^- 
L. ItelBM^ Coaas Memorables, foL ill, 118.— Aleson, Axialea de Navarra, 
t»^g- ffp. pp. 559, 660.— The inhabttants of Tarraca closed their gates upon the 
qnwm! andnmgr the bells on her approach, the signal of alarm on the appcar- 
aaea of an enemy, or for the purstilt of a maleflKtor. 

M Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 51.— L. Marineo, Coaas 
Iffiliiatilfiiii fol. 114.— Aleson, Anales de Nanurra, torn, ir, pp« 56l— 56S4— 
Zurita, Anales, cap. I9i 34. 

O 2 
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haTe been derived from his own merits or the justice of hi» 
oanse. 

The character of Don Carlos has been portrayed b]r Lucio 
Marineo, who, as he wrote an account of these transactions hj 
the command of Ferdinand the Catholic, cannot be suspected of 
any undue partiality in favour of the prince of Viana. " Such,"^ 
says he, were ms temperance and moderation, such tho 
excellence of his breeding:, the purity of his life, his liberality 
and munificence, and such the sweetness of his demeanour, that 
no one thing seemed to be wanting in him which belongs to a 
true and perfect prince.** (1) He is described by another con- 
temporary as ** in person somewhat above the middle stature, 
havmg a thin visag[e. with a serene and modest expression of 
countenance, and withal somewhat inclined to melancholy.** (2) 
He was a considerable proficient in music, painting, and several 
mechanic arts. He frequently amused himself with poetical 
composition, and was the intimate friend of some of the most 
eminent bards of his time. But he was above all devoted to 
the study of philosophy and history. He made a version of 
Aristotle s Ethics into uie vernacular, which was first printed, 
nearly fifty years after his death, at Saragossa, in 1609. He 
compiled also a Chronicle of Navarre from the earliest period 
to his own times, which, although suffered to remain in manu- 
script, has been liberally used and cited by the Spanish anti- 
quaries Gariba:^, Blanoas, and others. (3) His natural taste 
and his habits fitted him much better for the quiet enjoyment 
of letters than for the tumultuous scenes in which it was his 
misfortune to be involved, and in which he was no match for 
enemies grown jp^ey in the field and in the intrigues of tiie 
cabinet. But if his devotion to learning, so rare in his own 
a^, and so very rare among princes in any age. was unpro- 
pitious to his success on the ousy theatre on wliich he was 
engaged, it must surely elevate his character in the estimation 
of an enlightened posterity. 

The tragedy did not terminate with the death of Carlos. His 
sister Blanche, notwithstanding the inoffensive gentleness of 
her demeanour, had long been involved, by her adhesion to 
her unfortunate brother, in a similar proscription with him. 
The succession to Navarre having now devolved on her, she 
became tenfold an obiect of jealousy both to her father, the 
present possessor of that kingdom^ and to her sister Eleanor, 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 106.— " For quanto era la templanfa 
J mesttra de aquel principe ; tan grrande el conderto y sa crian^a j costmn- 
trea, la limpieza de su vida, su liberalidad y magniflcenda, y ftnalmente 
8U 'dulce conversadon, que ninguna cosa en el faltava de aqtidlas qae 
pertenescen a reda vivir; y que arman el verdadero y perfedx> pzinc^y 
sefior." 

(2) Gundisalvus Garsias, apud Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetos, torn. ii. 
p. 981. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetos torn. ii. pp. 281, 282.— Mariana, Hist. 
deBspaStSL, torn. ii. p. 434. 
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countess of Foiz, to whom the reversion of it had been promised 
hv John, on his own decease. The son of tiiis lady, Gaston de 
Foix, had lately married a sister of Louis the Eleyenth of 
France ; and. in a treaty subsequently contracted between ikot 
monarch and the king of Aragon, it was stipulated that 
Blanche should be deliyered into the custody of the countess 
of Foix, as surety for the succession of the latter, and of her 
posterity to the crown of Nayarre.(l) 

Conformably to this provision, John endeavoured to persuade 
the Princess Blanche to accompany him into France, under 
the pretext of forming an alliance for her wiUi Louis's brother, 
the duke of Berri. The unfortunate lady, comprehending too 
well her father's real purpose, besought him with the most 
piteous entreaties not to deliver her into the hands of her 
enemies ; but, closing his heart against all natural affection, he 
caused her to be torn from her residence at Olit, in the heart of 
her own dominions, and forcibly transported across the moun- 
tains into those of the count of Foix. On arriving at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, a little town on the French side of the Pyrenees, 
being convinced that she had nothing further to hope from 
human succour, she made a formal renunciation of her right to 
NaTarre in favour of her cousin and former husband, Henry 
the Fourth of Castile, who had uniformly supported the cause 
of her brother Carlos. Henry, though debased by sensual 
indulgence, was naturally of a gentle disposition, and had never 
treated her personally with unkindness. In a letter which 
she now addressed to him, and which, says a Spanish historian, 
cannot be read, after the lapse of so many years, without 
affecting the most insensible neart,(2) she reminded him of 
the dawn of happiness which she had enjoyed under his pro- 
tection, of his early engagements to her, ana of her subsequent 
calamities ; and, anticipating the gloomy destiny which awaited 
her, she settled on him her inheritance of JHavarre, to the 
entire exclusion of her intended assassins, the coimt and 
countess of Foix. (3) 

On the same day, the last of April (1462), she was delivered 
over to one of their emissaries, wno conducted her to the castle 
of Ortes, in Beame, where, after languishing in dreadful sus- 
pense for nearly two years, she was poisoned by the command of 
Ser sister. (4) The retribution of Providence not unfrequently 

(I) This treaty was signed at Olit in Navarre, April 12th, l462.~Zurita, 
Anales, lib. 17, cap. 38, 39.— Gaillard, Rivalit^, torn. iii. p. 235.— Gaillard con- 
iBiinds it with the subsequent one made in the month of May, near the town of 
Mtvatienra, in Beame. 

(S) Pfenreras, Hist. d'£spagne» tom. vii. p. 110. 

(3) Hist, du Royaume de Navarre, p. 496.— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, 
torn. ir. pp. 590— 593.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii.fol. 258, 259* — Zurita, 
Anales, lib. 17, cap. 38. 

(4) LebrUa, de BeUo Navariensi (Granats, 1545), lib. 1, cap. 1, fol. 74. 
— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, ubi supra.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 17* cap. 38. 
—The Spai^h historians are not agreed as to the time or e^en moAft ot 
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seonrity for which the oonnties of Roussillon and Cerdagne were 
pledged by John, with tiie cession of their revenues to the 
French kine, until such ,time as the original debt should be 
redeemed, in this transaction both monarchs manifested their 
usual policy ; Louis believing that this temporary mort^rage 
would become a permanent alienation, from John's inability 
to discharge it ; while the latter anticipated, as the event 
showed with more justice, that the aversion of the inhabitants 
to the dismemberment of their country from the Aragonese 
monarchy would baffle every attempt on the part of the 
French to occupy it permanently. (1) 

In pursuance of these arrangements, seven hundred French 
lances, with a considerable bcSly of archers and artillery, (2) 
orossed the mountains, and, rapidly advancing on Corona, com- 
pelled the insurgent army to raise the siege, and to decamp with 
such precipitation as to leave their cannon in the hands of the 
royahsts. The Catalans now threw aside the thin veil with which 
they had hitherto covered their proceedings. The authorities 
of the principality, established inBarcelona^ublicly renounced 
their allegiance to £jng John and his son Ferdinand, and pro- 
claimed them enemies of the republic. Writings at the same 
time were circulated, denouncing from Scriptural authority, as 
weU as natural reason, the doctrine of legitimacy in the broadest 
terms, and insisting that the Araffonese monarchs, far from 
being absolute, might be lawfully deposed for an infringement 
of the liberties of the nation. ** The p^ood of the commonwealth," 
it was said, ** must always be considered paramount to that of 
the prince." Extraordiaary doctrines these for the age in which 
they were promulged, affording a still more extraordinary 
contrast with those which have been since familiar in that 
unhappy country ! (3) 

The government tnen enforced levies of all such as were above 
the age of fourteen ; and, distrusting the sufficiency of its own 
resources, offered the sovereignty of the principality to Henry 
the Fourth, of Castile. The court of Aragon, however, had so 
successfully insinuated its influence into the council of this 

(1) Zurita, Anales, torn. iy. fol. ill.— Another 100,000 crowns were to 
be paid in case farther assistance should be required from the French 
monarch after the reduction of Barcelona. This treaty has been incorrectly 
reported by most of the French and all the Spanish historians whom I have 
consulted, save the accurate Zurit^. An abstract from the original documents, 
compiled by the Ahh6 Legrand, has been given by M. Petitot in his recent 
edition of the Collection des Mdmoires relatifs k I'Hlstohre de France (Paris, 
1836), tom. xi. Introd. p. 245. 

(7^ French lance, it may be stated, according to L. Marineo, was accom- 
Jf^f« Dy two horsemen; so that the whole contingent of cavalry to be 
lumished on this occasion amounted to 2,100. (Ck>sas Memorables, fol. 
117.) Nothing could be more indeterminate than the complement of a 
lance in the middle ages. It is not unusual to find it reckoned at Ave or six 
horsemen. 

(3) Zurita, Anales,tom. iv. fol. 113— 115.— Alonso de Palenda, CkmSnica, 
MS.part2,c. 1. 
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imbecile monarch, that he was not permitted to afford the 
Catalans any effectual support ; and, as he abandoned their 
cause altogether before the expiration of the year,(l) the crown 
was offered to Don Pedro, constable of Portugal, a aescendant of 
the ancient house of Barcelona. In the meanwhile, the old kiiu^ 
of Aragon, attended by Ms youthful son, had made himsdS 
master, with his characteristic actiyity, of considerable acauisi- 
tionsin the revolted territory, successively reducing Leriaa,(2) 
Cervera, Amposta,(3) Tortosa, and the most importimt places in 
the south of Catalonia. (1464.) Manyofthese places were stron^lv 
fortified, and most of them defended with a resolution whicn 
cost the conqueror a prodigious sacrifice of time and money. 
John, like Philip of Maoedon, made use of gold even more than 
aims, for the reduction of his enemies ; and, though he indulged 
in occasional acts of resentment, his general treatment of those 
who submitted was as liberal as it was politic. His competitor, 
Don Pedro, had brought little forei^ aid to the support of his 
enterprise ; he had failed altogether m (X>nciliating the attach- 
ment of his new subjects ; and, as the operations of the war had 
been conducted on his part in the most languid manner, the 
whole of the principality seemed destined soon to relapse under 
the dominion of its ancient master. At this juncture the 
Portuguese prince fell ill of a fever, of which he died, on the 
29th of June, 1466. This event, which seemed likely to lead to 
a termination of the war, proved ultimately the cause of its 
protraction. (4) 

It appeared, however, to present a favourable opportunity to 
John for opening a negotiation with the insurgents. But, so 
resolute were they in maintaining their indepenaence, that the 
oouncil of Barcelona condemned two of the principal citizens, 
suspected of defection from the cause, to be publicly executed ; 
it refused, moreover, to admit an envoy from the Aragonese 
cortes within tiie city, and caused the despatches with which 

(1) In confoimity \dth the famons verdict given by Louis XI. at Bayonne, 
April S3rd, 1463, previously to the interview between him and Henry IV. on 
tbe shores of the Bidassoa. See Part I. chap. 3, of this History. 

(S) This was the battle-ground of Julius Caesar in his wars with Pompey. 
See his ingenious military manoeuvre as simply narrated in his own Commen- 
taries (De BeUo Civili» torn. i. p. 54), and by Lucan (Pharsalia, lib. 4), with his 
usual swell of hjrperbole. 

(3) The cold was so intense at the siege of Amposta, tiiat serpents of an 
enormons magnitude are reported by L. Marineo to have descended firom the 
mountains, and taken refuge in the camp of the besiegers. Portentous and 
Bupematural voices were frequently heard during the nights. Indeed, the 
superstition of the soldiers appears to have been so lively as to have prepared 
them for seeing and hearing anything. 

(4) Fttria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, torn. ii. p. 390.— Alonso de Palencia, 
MS. part a, cap. 60, 6l.— Castillo, Crdnica, pp. 43, 44, 46, 49, 50, 54.— 
Zuifta, Anales, torn. ii. fol. Il6, 134, 127, 128, 130, 137, 147- M. LaQ^de 
states that '* Don Pedro no sooner arrived in Catalonia, than he was poisoned.*' 
(Histoire G^^rale de Portugal; Paris, 1735; tom. iii. p. 345.) It must 
have been a very slow poison. He arrived January 31 st, 1464, and died 
Jane SOth* 1466. 
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he was intrusted by that body to be torn in pieces before his 
face. 

The Catalans then proceeded to elect Kene le Bon, as he was 
styled, of Anjou, to the vacant tlurone, brother of one of the 
original competitors for the crown of Ara^on on the demise of 
Martin ; whose cogrnomen of " Good. ** is indicative of a sway 
fax more salutary to Ms subjeots than the more coveted and 
imposing title of Great. (1) This titular sovereign of half a 
dozen empires, in which he did not actually possess a rood of 
land, wa^ too far advanced in years to assume this perilous 
enterprise himself ; and he accordingly intrusted it to nis son 
John, duke of Ciklabna and Lorraine, who, in his romantic 
expeditions in southern Italy^ ^^d acquired a reputation for 
courtesy and knightly prowess inferior to none other of his 
time. (2) Crowda of adventurers flocked to the standard of a 
leader whose ample inheritance of pretensions had made him 
fisuniliar with war from his earliest boyhood ; and he soon found 
himself at the head of/ eight thousand effective troops. Louis 
the Eleventh, although not directly aiding his enterprise wit^ 
supplies of men or mone^r, was willing so far to countenance it 
as to open a passage for him through the mountain fastnesses of 
Eoussillon, then in his keeping, and thus enable him to descend 
with his whole army at once on the northern borders of Cata- 
lonia. (14670(3) 

The kin^ of Aragon could oppose no force capable of resisting 
this formidable army. His exchequer, sdways low, was com- 
pletely exhausted by the extxaorcunary efforts which he had 
made in the late campaigns ; and as the king of France, either 
disgusted with the long protraction of the war, or from secret 
good- will to the enterprise of his feudal subject, withheld from 

(1) Sir Walter Scott» in his " Anne of Geierstein," has brought into fall 

relief the ridiculous side of Rent's character. The good king's fondness for 

poetry and the arts, however, although showing itself occasionally in puerile 

eccentricities, may compare advant^eously with the coarse appetites and 

misdiieyous activity of most of the contemporary princes. After all, the 

best tribute to his worth was the earnest attachment of his people. His 

biography has been well and diligently compiled by the viscount of Villenenve 

Bargexnont (Histoire de Ren^ d*A^jou, Paris, 1825), who has, however. 

indal^ed in greater detail than was perioaps to have been desired by Ren^, 

or hia readers. 

^.vS) Comlnes says of him : " A tons alarmes c*estoit le premier homme arm€, 
„ ^^ tontes pieces, et son cheval tou^ours bard£. n portoit un habillement 
^^^ ces conducteurs portent en Italic, et sembloit bien prince et chef de 
jE^^rre ; et y avoit d'ob^issance antant que monseigneur de Charolois, et 
W^V ob^issoit tout Tost de meilleur coenr, car & la v6rit6 il estoit digne d*estre 
2j^or6"— Philippe de Confines, M6moh:es, apud Petltot (Paris, 1826), Uv. i, 

>^ (3) Villeneuve Bargemont, Hist, de Ren€, torn. ii. pp. l68, 169.— Histohre de 

-^XTuy" ^^•> autrement dicte La Chronique Scandaleuse, par un Greffler de 

^•Hostel de Ville de Paris (Paris, 1620), p. 145.— Zurlta, Anales, torn. iv. 

fol. "0, 153.— Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part 2, cap. 17.— Palenda 

swells the nmnbera of the Frencli in the service of the duke of Lorraine to 

30,000. 
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ELing John the stipiilated subaidies, the latter monarch found 
himself unable, with every expedient of loan and exaction, to 
raise sufficient money to pay his troops, or to supply his maga- 
zines. In addition to this, he was now involyed in a dispute 
with the count and countess of Poix, who, eager to anticipate 
the possession of Kavarre, which had been guaranteed to tnem 
on their father's decease, threatened a similar rebellion, though 
on much less justifiable pretences to that which, he had iust 
experienced from Don Carlos. To crown the whole of John's 
calamities, his eyesight, which had been impaired by exposure 
and protracted sufferings during the winter siege oi Amposta, 
now failed him altogether. (1) 

In this extremity, his intrepid wife, putting herself at the 
head of such-forces as she could coUect, passed by water to the 
eastern shores of Catalonia, besieging Itosas in person, and 
checking the operations of the enemy by the capture of several 
inferior places ; while Prince Ferdinand, effecting a junction 
with her before Gerona, compelled the duke of Lorraine to 
abandon the siege of that important city. Terdinand's ardour, 
however, had nearly proved fatal to him ; as in an accidental 
encounter with a more numerous party of the enemy, his jaded 
horse would infallibly have betrayed him into their hands, had 
it not been for the devotion of nis officers, several of whom, 
throwing themselves between him and his pursuers, enabled 
him to escape by the sacrifice of their own liberty. 

These ineffectual struggles could not turn the tide of fortune. 
The duke of Lorraine succeeded in this and the two following 
campaigns in making himself master of all the rich district of 
Ampurden, north-east of Barcelona. In the capital itself, his 
truly princely qualities, and his popular address, secured ^him 
the most unbounded influence. Such was the enthusiasm 
for his person, that when he rode abroad the people thronged 
around him, embracing his knees, the trappings of his steed, 
and even the animal himself, in their extravagance ; while the 
ladies, it is said, pawned their rinffs, necklaces, and other 
ornaments of their attire, in order to defray the expenses of the 
war. (2) 

King John, in the meanwhile, was draining the cup of bitter- 
ness to the drejgrs. In the winter of 1468, his queen, Joan Hen- 
riquez, fell a victim to a gainful disorder, which had been 
secretly corroding her constitution for a number of years. In 
many respects she was the most remarkable woman of her time. 
She took an active part in the politics of her husband, and may 

(1) L. Marineo» Cosas Memorables, foL ISQ.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 148» 
149, 158.— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 6ll—6i3.— Dados, Hist, 
de LouiB XI. (Amsterdam, 1746}, torn. ii. p. lU.— M^. de Comines, Introd. 
p. 258, ap. Petitot. 

(2) Villeneave Bargemont, Hist, de Ren^, tom. ii. pp. 182, 183.— L. Maxineo, 
fol. 140.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 153— 164.— Abarca, Reyes de Azafon, 
tone. ii. Rey 29, cap. 7* 
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be even said to have ffiven them a direction. She conducted 
BQyeroI important diplomatic negotiations to a happy issue, 
and, what waa more nnoonmion in her sex, displayed con- 
siderable capacity for military (iffairs. Her persecution of her 
stepson Carloa has left a deep stain on her memory. It was 
the cause of all her husband a subsequent misfortimes. Her 
invincible spirit* however, and the resources of her genius, 
Bupplifd him with the best means of surmounting many of 
th^ dMculties in which she had involved him, and her loss 
dt this crisis seemed to leave him at once without solace or 
flupport.(l) 

At this period he woa further pmbaxrassed, as will appear in 
the ensuinfir chapter, by negotiations for Ferdinand's marriage, 
which was to deprive him, in a great measure, of his son's co- 
operation in the struggle with his subjects, and which, as he 
lamented, while he had scarcely three hundred enriques in his 
coffers, called on him for additional disbursements. 

As the dorkeat hour, however, h commonly said to precede 
the dawning, bo light now eecmt^d to break upon the affairs of 
John, A physiciau in Lerida, of thti Hebrew race, which mono- 
polised, at that time, almost all the medical science in Spain, 
persuaded the king to submit to the then unusual operation of 
-couching, and succeeded in restoring sight to one oi his eyes. 
As the Jew, after the fashion of the ij*abs, debased his real 
science with astrology, he refused to operate on the other eye, 
since the planets, ne said, wore a malignant aspect. But 
John's merged nature was insensible to the timorous supersti- 
tions of his age, and he compelled the physician to repeat his 
experiment, wnich, in the end, proved perfectly successful. 
Thus restored to his natural faculties, the octogenarian chief, 
for such he might now almost be called, regained his wonted 
elasticity, and prepared to resume offensive operations against 
the enemy with all his accustomed energy. (2) 

Heaven, too, as if taking compassion on his accumulated 
misfortunes, now removed me prmoipal obstacle to his success 
by the death of the duke of Lorraine, who was summoned from 
the theatre of his short-lived triumphs on the 16th of December, 
1469. The Barcelonians were thrown into the greatest conster- 
nation by his death, imputed, as usual, though without apparent 
foundation, to noison ; and their respect for his memory was 
attested by the nonours, no less than royal, which they paid to 

(1) Alonso de Palends, Cor^nica, MS. part 2» cap. 88.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 143.— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. p. 609.— The 
•queen's death was said to have been caused by a cancer. According to Aleson 
and some other Spanish writers, Joan was heard several times, in her last 
iUness, to exclaim, in allusion, as was supposed, to her assassination of Carlos, 
" Alas ! Ferdinand, how dear thou hast cost thy mother ! " I find no notice of 
thi9 improbable confession in any contemporaiy author. 

(S) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 459, 460.— L. Marineo, Cosas Me- 
izianibJes, fol. 1 41. —Alonso de Palenda, Cor^nica, MS. cap. 88. 
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Ms remains. His body, sumptuously attired, with his Tiotorious 
sword by his side, was paraded in solemn procession throug[h 
the illuminated streets of the city, and, after lying nine days in 
state, was deposited amid the lamentations of the people in the 
sepulchre of the sovereigns of Catalonia. (1) 

As the father of the deceased prince was too old, and his 
children too young, to give effectual aid to their cause, the Cata- 
lans might be now said to be a«ain without a leader. But their 
spirit was unbroken, and with the same resolution in which 
tney refused submission more than two centuries i^r, in 1714, 
when the combined forces of France and Spain were at the gates 
of the capital, thev rejected the conciliatory advances made them 
anew by John. That monarch, however, having succeeded, by 
extraordinary efforts, in assembling a competent force, wob pro- 
ceediag with his usual alacrity in the reduction of such placea 
in the eastern quarter of Catalonia as had revolted to the enemy, 
while at the same time> he instituted a rigorous blockade of 
Barcelona by sea and land. The fortifications were strong, and 
the king was unwilling to expose so fedr a city to the devastat- 
ing horrors of a storm. The inhabitants made one vigorous 
effort in a sally against the royal forces ; but the civic militia 
were soon broken, and the loss of four thousand men, killed and 
prisoners, admonished them of their inability to cope with the 
veterans of Aragon.(2) 

At length, reduced to the last extremity, they consented to 
enter into negotiations, which were concluded by a treaty, 
equally honourable to both parties. It was stipulated that 
Barcelona should retain aU its ancient privileges and rig:hts of 
jurisdiction, and, with some exceptions, its larffe territorial 
possessions. A general amnesty was to oe grantea for offences. 
The foreign mercenaries were to be allowed to depart in safety ; 
and such of the natives as should refuse to renew tneir allegiance 
to their ancient sovereign within a year, might have the 
liberty of removing with their effects, wherever they would. One 
provision may be thought somewhat singular, after what 
had occurred ; it was agreed that the king should cause the 
Barcelonians to be puolidy proclaimed, mroughout all his 
dominions, good, faitlmil, and loyal subjects ; which was accord- 
ingly done ! 

(1) VUleneave Bargemont, Hist, de Rene, torn. ii. pp. 182, 333, 334.— L. 
Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 142.— Alonso de Palends, CoitSDica, part 2, 
d^. 39.— Zuiita^ Anales, torn. iv. fol. 178.— According to M. de '^^eneuv« 
Bargemont, the Princess Isabella's hand had been offered to the duke of 
Lorraine ; and the envoy despatched to notify his acceptance of it, on arriving 
at the court of Castile, received from the lips of Henry IV. the first tidings gS 
his master's death (torn. ii. p. 184). He must have learned too, with no less 
surprise, that Isabella had alreadv been married at that time more than a 
year ! See the date of the official marriage recorded in Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist. torn. vi. Apend. No. 4. 

(2) Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 29, 45.— Zurita, Anales, 
torn. iv. fol. 180— 183.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, Rey 29, cap. 29. 
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The king, aft^ the adjustment of the preliminaries, '' declin- 
ing," savs a oontempoiary, ** the triumphal car which had heen 
prepared for him, nuide his entrance into the city by the gate 
of St. Antony, mounted on a white charger ; and as he rode 
along the principal streets, the sight of so many pallid counte- 
nances and emaciated figures, bespeaking the extremity of 
fSunine, smote his heart with sorrow." He then proceeded to 
the hall of the great psdaoe, and, on the 22nd of December, 1472, 
solemnly swore there to respect the constitution and laws of 
Catalonia. (1) 

Thus ended this lon^ disastrous civil war, the fruit of parental 
injustice and oppression^ which had nearly cost the king of 
Aragon the bedrest portion of his dominions ; which devoted to 
disquietude and diinippointment more than ten years of life, at 
a period when repose is most ^teful ; and wiiich opened the 
way to foreign wars, that continued to hang Uke a dark cloud 
over the. evening of his days. It was'attended, however, with 
one important result ; that of establishing Ferdinand's succes- 
si(ni over the whole of the domains of his ancestors. 

(1) L. Maiineo, Cosas Memonbles, fol. 144, 147.— Znrita, Anales, torn. iv. 
fbl. 187, ISS.— Aloxiso de Palenda, Cor6tiica, MS. put s, cap. 1. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BETGN OF HENBY IV. OP CASTILE. — CIVIL WAB.— MA&EIAOB 
OF PEBDOTAl^I) AND ISABELLA. 

1464—1469. 

Henry TV. disappoints Expectations— Oppresdon of the People— Leagroe of the 
Nobles— Extraordinary Scene at Ayila^Eaily Education of Isabella— Death 
of her Brodier Alfonso— Intestine Anarchy— The Crown offered to Isabella 
—She declines it— Her Suitors— She accepts Ferdinand of Aragon— Mar- 
riag:e Articles— Critical Situation of Isabella— Ferdinand enters Castile— 
Their Manlage. 

Whilb these stormy events were ocourring in Aragon, the 
Infanta Isabella, whose birth was mentioned at the close of 
the first chapter, was passing her youth amidst scenes scarcely 
less tumultuons. At the date of her birth, her prospect of suc- 
ceeding to the throne of her ancestors was even more remote 
than Ferdinand's prospect of inheriting that of his ; and it is 
interesting to observe through what trials, and by what a series 
of remarkable events, Providence was pleased to bring about 
this result, and through it the union, so long deferred, of the 
great Spanish monarcnies. 

The accession of her elder brother, Henry the Fourth, was 
welcomed with an enthusiasm proportioned to the disgust 
v^ch had been excited bv the h)ng-protracted and imbecile 
reign of his predecessor. Home few, indeed, who looked back 
to the time when he WBfr arrayed in arms against his father, 
distrusted the soundness ^tiier of his principles or of his judg- 
ment ; but far the larger portion of the nation was disposed to 
refer this to inexperience, or the ebullition of youthfcl spirit, 
and indulged the cheering anticipations which are usually 
entertained of a newreign and a young monarch. (1) Henry was 
distinguished by a b^gn temper^ and by a condescension, 
which might be called familiarity, in his intercourse with his 
inferiors, virtues pNeculiarl;^ engag^ing in persons of his elevated 
station ; and as vices which wear uie ^oss of youth are not 
onlv pardoned, but are oftentimes popular with tne vulgar, the 
reoMess extravagance in which he indulged himself was favour- 
ably contrasted with the severe parsimony of his father inhis 
latter years, and gained him the surname of ** the Liberal." 
His treasurer having remonstnited with him on the prodigality 

(1) " NU pudet assoetos sceptris ; mitissima sors est 
Regnomm sub rege novo." 

Lucan. Fharsalia, lib. 8. 
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of his e^roenditure, he replied, "Kings, instead of hoarding 
treasure uke private persons, are bound to dispense it for the 
happiness of their subjects. We must give to our enemies to 
mSke them friends, and to our friends to keep them so." He 
suited the action so well to the word, that, in a few years, there 
was scarcely a maravedi remaining in the royal coffers. (1) 

He maintained greater state than was usual with the monarchs 
of Castile, keeping in pay a body-guard of thirty-six hundred 
lances, splendidly equipped, and officered by the sons of the 
nobility. He proclaimed a crusade against the Moors, a measure 
always popular in Castile ; assuminff the pomegranate-branch, 
the deyice of Granada, on his escutcheon, in token of his inten- 
tion to extirpate the Moslems from the Peninsula. He assem- 
bled the chivalry of the remote provinces ; and, in the early part 
of his reign, scarce a year elapsed without one or more incur- 
sions into the hostile territory with armies of thirty or forty 
thousand men. The results did not correspond with the magnifi- 
cence of the apparatus ; and these brilliant expeditions too often 
evaporated in a mere border foray, or in an empty gasconade 
under the walls of Granada. Orchards were cut down, harvests 
plundered, villages burnt to the ground, and all the other modes 
of annoyance peculiar to this barbarous warfare put in practice 
by the invadmcr armies, as they swept over the face of the 
country ; individual feats of prowess, too, eommemorated in the 
romantic ballads of the time, were achieved ; but no victory was 
gained, no important post acquired. The king in vain excused 
nis hasty retreats ana abortive enterprises, by saying, " that he 
prized the life of one of his soldiers more than those of a thou- 
sand Mussulmans." His troops murmured at this timorous 
policy ; and the people of the south, on whom the charges of the 
expeditions fell with peculiar heaviness, from their neighbour- 
hood to the scene of operations, complained that " the war was 
carried on against them, not against the infidel." On one occa- 
sion an attempt was made to detain the king's person, and thus 
prevent him urom disbanding his forces. So soon had the royal 
authority fallen into contempt ! The kin^ of Granada himself, 
when summoned to pay tribute after a series of these ineffectual 
operations, replied, " that, in the first years of Henry's reign, 
he would have offered anything, even his children, to preserve 
peace to his dominions ; but now he would give nothing."(2) 

(1) Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8.— Rodericus Sanctius, 
Historia Hispanica, cap. 38, 39.— Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit. l.— CastiUo, 
Crdnica, i. 20.— Quzman, Oeneradones, cap. 33.— Although Henry's lavish 
expenditure, particalarlv on works of architecture, gained hun in early life the 
appdlation of ** the Liberal," he is better known on the roll of Cafitilian 
sovereigns by the less flattering title of ** the Impotent.'* 

(2) ZuiUga, Anales Edesiilsticos y Seculares de Sevilla (Madrid, 1667), p. 344. 
—Castillo, CnSnica, cap. 20.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 415, 419.— 
Alonso de Palencia, Cor^nica, MS. part 1, cap. 14 et seq.— The surprise of 
Gibraltar, tiie unhappy source of feud between the families of Guzman and 
Ponce de Leon, did not occur till a later period (1462). 
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The contempt to wbich the king: exposed himself hy his 
puhlic conduct, was still farther heightened hy his domestic. 
With even a greater indisposition to husiness than was mani- 
fested hy his father, (1) he possessed none of the cultivated 
tastes which were the redeeming qualities of the latter. Having 
heen addicted from his earliest youth to dehauchery, when he 
had lost the powers, he retained all the relish, for the hmtish 
pleasures of a voluptuary. He had repudiated his wife Blanche 
of Aragon, after a union of twelve yeara, on gtounds sufiidently 
ridiculous and humiliating. (2) Tn 1455, he eepoueed Joanna, a 
Portuguese princess, sister of Alfonaa tbc rifth, the reiffuitig 
monarch. This lady, then in the bloom of youth, was posseBaed 
of personal graces and a lively wit, which, say the historians, 
made her the delight of the court of Poi-tiigal. She was accom- 
panied hy a brilliant train of maidens ^ and her entranco into 
Castile was greeted by the festivities and military pageants 
which belong to an age of chivalry. The light and lively man- 
ners of the young Quecn, however, which seemed to defy the 
formal etiquette of the Castilian ctnirt, eave occasion t» the 
grossest suspicions. The tongue of scandal indicated Beltran 
de la Oueva, one of the handsomest cavaliers in the kingdom, 
and then newly risen in the royal graces, as the person to whom 
she most liberally dispensed her favours. This knight defended 
a passage of arms, in presence of the court, near Madrid, in 
which he maintained the superior beauty of his mistress against 
all comers. The king was so much delighted with his prowess, 
that he commemorated the event by the erection of a monastery 
dedicated to St. Jerome ; a whimsical origin for a religious 
institution. (3) 

The queen's levity might have sought some justification in 
the unveiled licentiousness of her husband. One of the maids 
of honour, whom she brought in her train, acquired an ascend- 
ancy over Henry, which he did not attempt to disguise ; and 

(1) Such was his apathy, says Mariana, that he would subscribe his name 
to public ordinances, without taking the trouble to acquaint himself with their 
contents. — Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. p. 423. 

(2) Pulgar, Cr6nica de los Reyes Catdlicos (Valencia, 1780), cap. 2.— Alonso 
de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part i, cap. 4.— -Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. 
pp. 519, 620.— The marriage between Blanche and Henry was pubUcly declared 
void by the bishop of Segovia, confirmed by the archbishop of Toledo, " por 
impotencia respectivoy owing to some malign influence ! " 

(3) La a^de. Hist, de Portugal, tom. iii. pp. 325, 345. — Florez, R^ynas 
Cath61icas, tom. ii. pp. 763, 766.— Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 1, 
cap. 20, 21. — It does not appear, however, whom Bdtran de la Cnevs indicated 
as the lady of his love on this occasion. (See Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 23, 24.) 
Two anecdotes may be mentioned as characteristic of the gallantry of the 
times. The archbishop of Seville concluded a superb /<^/e, given in honour of 
the royal nuptials, by introducing on the table two vases filled with rings 
garnished with precious stones, to be distributed among his female guests. 
At a ball given on another occasion, the young queen having condescended to 
dance with the French ambassador, the latter made a solemn vow, in com- 
memocBtton of so distinguished an honour, never to dance with any othiex 
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the palace, after the ezhibitioiL of the most disgracefol scenes, 
became diyided bv the factions of the hostile fair ones. The 
azohbishop of SeyiJle did not blush to espouse the cause of the 
paramour, who maintained a maniifioence of state which 
rivalled that of ro3ralty itself. The public were still more 
soandaUsed by Henry's sacrilegious intrusion of another of his 
mistresses into the post of abbess of a convent in Toledo, after 
the expulsion of her predecessor, a lady of noble rank and 
irreproachable character. (1) 

The stream of corruption soon finds its way from the higher 
to the more humble walks of life. The middling classes, 
imitating their superiors, indulged in an excess of luxury 
equally demoraliain^, and ruinous to their fortunes. The oon- 
ta^g;ion of example infected even the higher ecclesiastics ; and 
we find the archbishop of St. James hunted from his see by the 
indignant populace, in consequence of an outraffe attempted on 
a youthful bride, as she was retuming&om onuroh, after the 
pmormance of the nuptial ceremony. The rights of the people 
could be but little consulted, or cared for, in a court thus 
alwndoned to unbounded license. Accordingly we find a repe- 
tition of most of the unconstitutional and oppressive acts which 
occurred under John the Second, of Castile ; attempts at arbi- 
trary taxation, interference in the freedom of elections, and in 
the right exercised by the cities of nominating the commanders 
of such contingents of troops as they might contribute to the 
public defence. Their territories were repeatedly alienated, and, 
as well as the immense sums raised by the sale of papal indul- 
gences for the prosecution of the Moonsh war, were lavished on 
the royal satellites. (2) 

But x>erhaps the most crying evil of this period was the 
shameless adulteration of the com. Instead of nve royal mints, 
which formerly existed, there were now one hundred and fifty 
in the hands of authorised individuals, who debased the coin to 
such a deplorable extent, that the most common articles of life 
were enhanced in value three, four, and even six fold. Those 
who owed debts eagerly anticipated the season of payment ; 

(1) Aloiuo de Fatenda, CortDica, MS. cap. 42, 47.— Castillo, Cr6nica» 
cap. 23. 

(2) Alonso de Palencia, Ckxrdnica, MS. cap. 35.-~Sempere, Hist, del Luxo» 
torn. i. p. 183.— Idem, Hist, des Cortte, chap. 19.— Marina, Teorfa, part l, 
cap. 20 i part 2, pp. sgo, SQL— Znuiga, Anaies de SeriUa, pp. 346, 349.- The 
papal bulls of crusade issued oa these occasions, says Palenda, contained, 
amongr other indulgences, an exemption from the pains and penalties of pur- 
gatory, assuring to the soul of the purchaser, after death, an immediate 
translation into a state of glory. Some of the more orthodox casuists doubted 
the validity of such a bnlL But it -was decided, after doe e x a min ation, that, 
aa-the holy father possessed plenary power of absoliitioia of all offences com- 
mitted upon earth, and as purgatory is situated upon earth, it properly fell 
within his jurisdiction (cap. 32). BnUs of crusade were sold at the rate of 200 
maravedis each ; and it is computed by the same historian, that no less than 
4,iOOO,«00 maravedis were amassed by this traffic in Castile in the space of four 
si 
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and, as the creditors refused to aocept it in the depreoi3.ted 
currenoy, it became a fruitful souroe of litigation ana tumult, 
until the whole nation seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. In 
ihis ffeneral license, the right of the strongest was the only one 
which could make itself heard. The nobles, converting their 
castles into dens of robbers, plundered the property of the tra- 
veller, which was afterwards sold publicly in the cities. One 
of these robber chieftains, who held an important command on 
the frontiers of Murcia, was in the habit of carrying on an 
infamous traffic with the Moors by seUing to them as slaves tiie 
Christian prisoners ^ f either sex, whom he had captured in his 
marauding expediM^ns. When subdued hj Henry, after a 
sturdy resistance, he was again received into favour, and 
reinstated in his possessions. (1) The pusillanimous monarch 
knew neither when to pardon nor when to punish. 

But no part of Henry's conduct gave such umbrage to his 
nobles as the facility with which he resigned himself to the 
control of favourites, whom he had created as it were from 
nothing, and whom he advanced over the heads of the ancient 
aristocracy of the land. Among those especially disgusted by 
this proceeding, were Juan Paoheco, marquis of Yillena, and 
Alfonso Carillo, archbishop of Toledo. These two personages 
exercised so important an influence over the destinies of Henry, 
as to deserve more particular notice. The former was of noble 
Portuguese extraction^ and originally a page in the service of 
the constable Alvaro de Luna, by whom he had been introduced 
into the household of Prince Henry, during the lifetime of John 
the Second. His polished and plausible address soon acquired 
him a complete ascendancy over the feeble mind of his master, 
who was guided by his pernicious counsels in his frequent 
dissensions with his father. His invention was ever busy in 
devising intrigues, which he recommended by his subtile, 
insinuating eloquence ; and he seemed to prefer the attainment 
of his purposes by a crooked rather than by a direct policy, even 
when the latter might equally well have answered. He sus- 
tained reverses with imperturbable composure ; and, when his 
schemes were most successfcd, he was willing to risk all for the 
excitement of a new revolution. Although naturally humane, 
and without violent or revengeful passions, his restless spirit 
was perpetually involving his country in all the disasters of 
civil war. He was created marquis of Villena by John the 
Second ; and his ample domains, lying on the confines of Toledo, 
Murcia, and Valencia, and embracing an immense extent of 
populous and well-fortified territory, made him the most 
powerful vassal in the kingdom. (2) 

(1) Smz, Monedas de Enriaue IV. (Madrid, 1805), pp. 2->5.— Akmso de 
F&lenda, Cordnica, MS. cap. SO, 39.— CastiUo, Crdnica, cap. 19. 

(2) Polgar, Claros Varones, tit. 6.— CastiUo, Crdnica, cap. 15.— Mendoza* 
Monaraitt de Sspana, torn. i. p. 338.— The ancient marqaisate of Villena, 
hsytag Dcen incorporated into the crown of Castile, devolved to Prinoa Uecsr) 

H2 
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His uncle, the archbisliop of Toledo, was of a sterner cha- 
racter. He was one of those turbulent prelates, not unfrequent 
in a rude age, who seem intended by nature for the camp rather 
than the church. He was fierce, haughty, intractable ; and he 
was supported in the execution of his ambitious enterprises, no 
less by nis undaunted resolution, than by the extraordinary 
resources which he enjoyed as primate of Spain. He was callable 
of warm attachments, and of making great personal sacrifices 
for his friends, from whom, in return, he exacted the most 
implicit deference ; and, as he was both easily offended and 
implacable in his resentments, he seems to have been almost 
equally formidable as a friend and as an enemy. (1) 
gC^7 These tjarly adherents of Henry, little satisfied with seeing 
'biT^ ftieir own consequence eclipsed oy the rising glories of the 
^V0^. »*wly-ereated favourites, began secretly to stir up cabals and 
r|*|^/^iiftjderacie3 among the nobles, until the occurrence of other 
^^^-^\>^rcumstonoe3 obviated the necessity, and indeed the possibility, 
- of further dissimulation. Henry had been persuaded to take 

Sart in the internal dissensions which then agitated the king- 
om of Aragon, and had supported the Catalans in their oppo- 
sition to their sovereign by seasonable supnlies of men and 
money. He had even made some consideraole conquests for 
himself, when he was induced, bv the advice of the marquis bf 
Yillena and the archbishop of Toledo, to refer the arbitration of 
his differences with the king of Aragon to Louis the Eleventh 
of France, a monarch whose habitual policy allowed him to 
refuse no opportunity of interference in the concerns of his 
neighbours. 

The conferences were conducted at Bayonne, and jin inter- 
view was subsequently agreed on between the kings of France 
and CastUe, to be held near that city, on the banks of the 
Bidassoa, which divides the dominions of the respective 
monarchs. The contrast exhibited by the two princes at this 
interview, in their style of dress and equipage, was sufficiently 
striking to deserve notice. Louis, who was even worse attired 
than usual, according to Comines, wore a coat of coarse woollen 
cloth, cut short, a fashion then deemed very unsuitable to per- 
sons of rank, with a doublet of fustian, and a weather-beaten 
hat, surmounted by a little leaden image of the Virgin. His 
imitative courtiers adopted a similar costume. The Castilians, 
on the other hand, displayed uncommon magnificence. The 

of Aragon, on his marriage with the daughter of John II. It was subsequently 
confiscated by that monarch, in consequence of the repeated rebellions of 
Prince Henry j and the title, together with a laxfse proportion of the domains 
orighialfy attached to it, was conferred on Don Juan Pacheco, by whom it was 
transmitted to his son, afterwards raised to the rank of duke of Escalona, in 
the reign of Isabella.— Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades de Castilla y Leon 
(Madrid, 1794), lib. s, cap. 12, 17. 

(1) Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit. 20.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat^teos, MS. cap. 
10,11. , .^ 
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barge of the royal favourite, Beltran de la Cueva, was resplend- 
ent with sails of cloth of gold, and his apparel glittered with a 
profusion of costly jewels. Henry was escorted bv his Moorish 
guard, gorgeously equipped, and the cavaliers of his train vied 
with I each other in the sumptuous decorations of dress and 
equipage. The two nations appear to have been mutually 
dis^rvisted with the contrast exhibited by their opposite affec- 
tations. The French sneered at the ostentation of tne Spaniards, 
and the latter, in their turn, derided the sordid parsimony of 
their neighbours ; and thus the seeds of a national aversion 
were implanted, which, under the influence of more important 
circumstances, ripened into open hostility. (1} 

The monarchs seem to have separated with as little esteem 
for each other as did their respective courtiers : and Comines 
profits by the occasion to inculcate the inexpediency of such 
interviews between princes, who have exchanged the careless 
jollity of youth for the cold and calculating* policy of riner 
years. The award of Louiis dissatisfied all j>^iies^ a toleraole 
proof of its impartiality. The Castilians, in particular, com- 
plained, that the marquis of Villena and the archbishop of 
Toledo had compromised the honour of the nation, by allowing 
their sovereign to. cross over to the French shore of the Bidassoa ; 
and its interests, by the cession of the con(juered territory to 
Ara|:on. They loudly accused them of being pensioners of 
Louis ; a fact which does not appear improbable, considering 
the usual policy of this prince, who, as is well known, main- 
tained an espionage over the councils of most of his neighbours. 
Henry was so far convinced of the truth of these imputations, 
that he dismissed the obnoxious ministers from their employ- 
ments. ^2) 

The disgraced nobles instantly set about the organisation of 
one of those formidable confederacies which had so often shaken 
the monarchs of Castile upon their throne, and which, although 
not authorised by positive law, as in Aragon, seem to have 
derived somewhat of a constitutional sanction from ancient 
usage. Some of the members of this coalition were doubtless- 
influenced exclusively by personal jealousies ; but many others 
entered into it from disgust at the imbecile and arbitrary 
proceedings of the crown. 

In 1462, the queen had been delivered of a daughter, who was 
named, like herself, Joanna, but who, from her reputed father, 

(1) At least these are the important consequences imputed to this interview 
hy the French writers.— See Gaillard, Rivalite, tom. iii. pp. 241— 24a, 
Comines, M^moires, liv. 3, chap. 8; also Castillo, CnSnica, cap. 48, 49; 
Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, cap. 50. 

(3) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagnc, tom. ii. p. 122.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, cap. 
56.— Castillo, Cr6nica, cap. 61, 52, 68.— The queen of Aragon, who was as 
skilful a diplomatist as her husband John I., assailed the vanity of Villei«a 
quite as much as his interest. On one of his missions to her coiut, she invited 
him to dine with her We-i-We at her own table, while during the repast they 
were served by the ladies of the palace.— Ibid. cap. 40. 
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Beltran. de la Cueva, was better known in the progress of her 
unfortunate history by the cog^nomen of Beltraneja. Henry, 
however, had required the usual oath of alleg:iance to be ten- 
dered to her as presumptive heir to the crown. The confederates 
assembled at Burgos, declared this oath of fealty a compulsoiy 
act, and that many of them had privately protested against it 
at the time, from a conviction of the illegitimacy of Joanna. In 
the bill of grievances, which they now presented to the monarch, 
they required that he should deliver nis brother Alfonso into 
their hands, to be publicly acknowledged as his successor ; they 
enumerated the manifold abuses whicn pervaded every depart- 
ment of government, which they freely imputed to the unwhole- 
some influence exercised by the favourite, Beltran de la Cueva, 
over the royal councils, doubtless the true key to much of their 
pMatriotic sensibility ; and they entered into a covenant sanc- 
tioned by all the solemnities of reli^on usual on these occasions, 
not to re-enter the service of their sovereign, or accept any 
favour from him, until he had redressed their wrongs. (1) 

The king, who by an efficient poUcy might, perhaps, have 
crushed these revolutionary movements in their birth, was 
naturally averse to violent, or even vigorous measures. He 
replied to the bishop of Cuenca, his ancient preceptor, who 
recommended these measures, •'^ You priests, who are not called 
to engage in the fight, are very liberal of the blood of others." 
To which the prelate rejoined, with more warmth than breed- 
ing, ** Since you are not true to your own honour at a time 
like this, I snail live to see you the most deeded monarch 
in Spain; when you will repent too late this unseasonable 
pusiUanimity." (2) 

Henry, unmoved either by the entreaties or remonstrances 
of his adherents, resorted to the milder method of neg:otiation. 
He consented to an interview with the confederates, in which 
he was induced, by the plausible arguments of the marquis of 
Villena, to comply with most of their demands. He delivered 
his brother Alfonso into their hands, to be recognised as the 
lawful heir to the crown, on condition of his subsequent union 
with Joanna ; and he agreed to nominate, in conjunction with 
his opponents, a commission of five, who should deliberate on 
the state of the kingdom, and provide an effectual reform of 
abuses. (3) The result of this deliberation, however, proved so 

(1) See the memorial presented to the king, cited at length in Marina, 
TeorIa»tom. ill. Ap. No. 7.— Castillo, CnSnica, cap. 58, 64.— Znrita, Anales, 
lib. 17, cap. 66.— Lebrya, Hispanarum Renim Ferdinando Rege et Elisahc? 
Regin& Gestarum Decades (apud Granatam, 1545), lib. 1, cap. 1, 2.— Alonso 
de Palencia, Corbnica, MS. part l, cap. 6.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. 
cap. 9. 

(2) Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 65. 

(3) See copies from the original instruments, which are still preserved in the 
archives of the house of Villena, in Marina, Teorla, tom. iii. part 2, Ap. 6, 8.— 
Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 66, 67.— Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 1, 
cap .'57. 
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prejudicial to the royal authority, that the feeble mouoroh was 
easily persuaded to disavow the proceediiigs of the commis- 
sioners, on the ground of their secret collusion with his enemies, 
and even to attempt the seizure of their persons. The oon- 
federates, disgusted with this breach of faith, and in pursuance, 
perhaps, of their original design, instantly decided on tiie 
execution of that bold measure, which some writers denounce 
as a flagrant act of rebellion, and others vindicate as a just and 
constitutional proceeding. 

In an open plain, not far from the city of Avila, they caused 
a scaffold to be erected, of sufficient elevation to be easily seen 
from the surrounding country. A chair of state was placed on 
it, and in this was seated an effigj of King Henry, clad in sable 
robes and adorned with all the insignia of royalty, a sword at 
its side, a sceptre in its hand, and a crown upon its head. A 
manifesto was tiien read, exhibiting in glowing colours the 
tyrannical conduct of the kin^, and the consequent determin- 
ation to depose him ; and vindicating the proceeding by several 
precedents drawn from the history of the monarchy. The 
archbishop of Toledo, then ascending the platform, tore the 
diadem from the head of the statue ; the marquis of Yillena 
removed the sceptre, the count of Placenoia tne sword, the 
grand master of Alcantara and the counts of Benavente and 
Paredes the rest of the regal insienia; when, the ima^thns 
despoiled of its honours, was rolled in the dust, amid the 
mingled groans and clamours of the spectators. The young 
prince Alfonso, at that time only eleven years of age, was 
seated on the vacant throne, and the assembled grandees 
severally kissed his hand in token of their homage ; the trumpets 
announced the completion of the ceremony, and the populaoe 
greeted with ioyful acclamations the accession of their new 
sovereign. (1) (1466.) 

Such are the details of this extraordinary transaction, as 
recorded by the two contemporary historians of the rival fac- 
tions. The tidings were home, with the usual celerity of evil 
news, to the remotest parts of the kingdom. The pulpit and 
the forum resounded with the debates of disputants, who denied, 
or defended, the right of the subject to sit in judgment on the 
conduct of his sovereign. Every man was compelled to choose 
his side in this strange division of the kingdom. Henry received 
intelligence of the defection, successively, of the capital cities 
of Burgos, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, together with a large part 
of the southern provinces, where lay uie estates of some of the 
most powerful partisans of the opposite faction. The unfor- 
tunate monarch, thus deserted by his subjects, abandoned 
himself to despair, and expressed the extremity of his 
anguish in the strong language of Job : ** Naked came I from 

(1) Alonso de Palencia. Cordnica, MS. part 1, cap. 62.->CaBtiUo, Cr&aimt 
cap. 68, 69, 74. 
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my mother's womb, and naked must I gro down to the 
earth." (1) 

A large, probably the larger part of the nation, however, 
disapproved of the tumultuous proceedings of the confederates. 
However much they contemned the person of the monarch, 
they were not prepared to see the royal authority thus oi)enly 
degraded. They indulged, too, some compassion for a prince, 
whose political vices, at least, were imputable to mentsd inca- 
pacity, and to evil counsellors, rather than to any natural turpi- 
tude of heart. Among the nobles who adhered to him, the most 
conspicuous were ** the good count of Haro," and the powerful 
family of Mendoza, the worthy scions of an illustrious stock. 
The estates of the marquis of Santillana, the head of this house, 
lay chiefly in the Asturias, and gave him a considerable influ- 
ence in the northern provinces, (2) the majority of whose 
inhabitants remained constant in their attachment to the royal 
cause. 

"Wlien Henry's summons, therefore, was issued for the attend- 
ance of all his loyal subjects capable of bearing arms, it was 
answered by a formidable array of numbers, that must have 
greatly exceeded that of his rival, and which is swelled by his 
biographer to seventy thousand foot and fourteen thousand 
horse ; a much smaller force, under the direction of an efficient 
leader, would doubtless have sufficed to extinguish the rising 
spirit of revolt. But Henry's temper led him to adopt a more 
conciliatory policy, and to try what could be effected by nego- 
tiation, before resorting to arms. In the former, however, he 
was no match for the confederates, or rather the marquis of 
Villena, their representative on these occasions. This nobleman, 
who had so zealously co-operated with his party in conferring 
the title of king on Alfonso, had intended to reserve the autho- 
rity to himself. He probably found more difficuliy in controlling 
the operations of the jealous and aspiring aristocracy, with 
whom he was associated, than he had imagined ; and he was 
willing to aid the opposite party in maintaining a sufficient 
degree of strength to form a counterpoise to that of the con- 
federates, and thus, while he made his own services the more 

(1) Alonso de Falenda, ConSnica, MS. part 1, cap. 63, 70.— Castillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 7S» 76. 

(2) The celebrated marquis of Santillana died in 1458, at the age of sixty. 
(Sanchez, Poesias Castellanas, torn. i. p. 23.) The title descended to his 
eldest son, Dieg^o Hnrtado de Mendoza, who is represented by his contem- 
poraries to have been worthy of his sire. Like him he was imbued with a 
love of letters ; he was conspicuous for his magnanimity and chivalrous 
honour, his moderation, constancy, and imiform loyalty to his sovereign, 
virtues of rare worth in those rapacious and turbulent times. (Pulgar, Clares 
Varones, tit. 9.) Ferdinand and Isabella created him duke del Infantado. 
This domain derives its name from its having been once the patrimony of the 
infantes of Castile.— See Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia, tom. i. p. 219 ; 
and Dignidades de Castilla, lib. 3, cap. 17.— Oviedo, Quincuageuas, MS. bat. 1 
quinc. 1, dial. 8. 
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necessary to the latter, to provide a safe retreat for himself, in 
case of tne shipwreck of their fortunes. (1) 

In conformity with this duhious policy, he had, soon after 
the occnrrence at Avila, opened a secret correspondence with 
his former mastel*, and suggested to him the idea of terminating 
their differences hy some amicable adjustment. In consequence 
of these intimations, Henry consented to enter into a negotiation 
with the confederates ; and it was agreed that the forces on both 
sides should be disbanded, and that a suspension of hostilities 
for six months should take place, during wnich some definitive 
and permanent scheme oi reconciliation might be devised. 
Henry, in compliance with this arrangement^ instantly dis- 
banded his levies ; they retired overwhelmed with indignation 
at the conduct of their sovereign, who so readily relinquished 
the only means of redress that he possessed, and whom they now 
saw it would be unavailing to assist, since he was so ready to 
desert himself. (2) 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unraviel all 
the fine-spun intrigues by which the marquis of Yillena con- 
trived to defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation 
between the parties, until he was very generally execrated as 
the real source of the disturbances in the kingdom. In the 
meanwhile, the singular spectacle was exhibited of two monarchs 
presiding over one nation, surrounded by their respective courts, 
administering the laws, convoking cortes, and in fine assuming 
the state and exercising all the functions of sovereignty. It 
was apparent that this state of things could not last long, and 
that the political ferment which now agitated the minds of 
men from one extremity of the kin^om to the other, and 
which occasionally displayed itself in tumults and acts of 
violence, would soon burst forth with all the horrors of a civil 
war. 

At this luncture, a proposition was made to Henry for 
detaching the powerful lamily of Pacheco from the interests of 
the confederates, by the marriage of hi 3 aiater Isabella ivith the 
brother of the marquis of Yillona, Dou Pedro GiroE, grand 
master of the order of Calatrava, a nobleman of aspiring views, 
and one of the most active psirtiaana of his faction. Tntj arch- 
bishop of Toledo would naturally foUow the fortunes of his 
nephew; and thus the leafi-ue, deprived of its principal su^g- 
X)orts, must soon crumble to pieces. Instead of reaeuting this 
proposal as an affiront upon higTionour, the abject mind of Henry 
was content to purchase repose even by the most humiliating 
sacrifice. He acceded to the conditions ; application was made 
to Bome for a dispensation from the vows of celibacy imposed 
on the grand master as the companion of a religious order ; and 

(1) Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part l, cap. 64.»Cas^Ilo, Crdnica, 
cap. 78. 

(2) Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 80, 82. 
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splendid preparations were instantiy commenced for the ap- 
proaching nuptials. (1) 

Isabella was then in her sixteenth year. On her -father's 
death, she retired with her mother to the little town of Arevalo, 
where, in seclusion, and far from the voice of flattery and false- 
hood, she had been permitted to unfold the natural graces of 
mind and person, wnioh might have been blighteoL in the 
pestilent atmosphere of a court. Here, under the maternal eye, 
she was oarefally instructed in those lessons of practical piety, 
and in the deep reverence for religion which distinguished her 
maturer years. On the birth of the Princess Joanna she was 
removed, together with her brother Alfonso, by Henry to the 
royal palace, in order more effectually; to discourage the forma- 
tion of any faction adverse to the interests of his supposed 
daughter. In this abode of pleasure, surrounded by all the 
seductions most dazzling to youth, she did not forget the early 
lessons that she had imbibed ; and the blameless purity of her 
conduct shone with additional lustre amid the scenes of levity 
and licentiousness by which she was surrounded. (2) 

The near connection of Isabella with the crown, as well*as 
her personal character, invited the application of numerous 
suitors. Her hand was first solicited for that very Ferdinand 
who was destined to be her future husband, though not till 
after the intervention of many inauspicious circumstances. She 
was next betrothed to his elder brother, Carlos ; and some years 
after his decease, when thirteen years of age, was promised by 
Henry to Alfonso of Portu^. Isabella was present with her 
brother at a personal interview with that monarch in 1464 ; but 
neither threats nor entreaties could induce her to accede to a 
onion so unsuitable from the disparity of their years ; and with 
her characteristic discretion, even at this early age, she rested 
her refusal on the ground, that "the infantas of Castile could 
not be disposed of in marriage without the consent of the nobles 
of the realm." (3) 

When Isabella understood in what manner she was now to be 
sacrificed to the selfish policy of her brother, in the prosecution 
of which, compulsory measures, if necessary, were to be em- 
ployed, she was tillea with the liveliest emotions of grief and 
resentment. The master of Calatrava was ,weU known as a 
fierce and turbulent leader of faction, and his private life was 
stained with most of the licentious vices of the age. He was even 
accused of having invaded the privacy of the queen dowager, 

(1) Rades y Andrada, Chrdnica de las Tres Ordenes y Cavallerfas (Toledo, 
1572), fol. 76.— Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 85.— Alonso de Falenda, Cor6nica, MS. 
part 1, cap. 73. 

(8) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 154.— Florez, Reynas Cath61icas, 
torn. ii. p. 789.— Castillo, Cr6nlca, cap. 37. 

(3) Aleson, Anales de Navanra, torn. iv. pp. 561, 563.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 16, 
cap. 46, lib. 17, cap. 3.— Castillo, Crdnica de Enrique el Quarto, -cap. 31, 57.— 
Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. cap. 55. 
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Isabella's mother, by proposals of the most degrading nature ; 
an outrage which the kii^ had either not the power, or the 
inclination, to resent. (1) With this person, then, so inferior to 
her in birth, and so much more unworthy of her in every other 
point of view, Isabella was now to be united. On reeeivinp: the 
intelligence, she confined herself to her apartment, abstaming 
from ail nourishment and sleep for a day and night, says a con- 
temnorary writer, and implormg Heaven in the most piteous 
" wJiner to save her from this dishonour by her own death or 
that of her enemy. As she was bewailing her hard fate to her 
fedthful friend Beatriz de Bobadilla, ** God will not permit it," 
exclaimed the high-spirited lady, "neither will I:" then 
drawing forth a dagger from her bosom, which she kept there 
for the purpose, she solemnly vowed to plunge it in the neart of 
the master of Calatrava as soon as he appeared ! (2) 

Happily her loyalty was not put to so severe a test. No 
sooner had the grand master received the bull of dispensation 
from the pope, than, resigning his dignities in his military 
order, he set about such sumptuous preparations for his wedding 
as were due to the rankof nis intended bride. When these 
were completed, he began his journey from his residence at 
AlmagTO to Madrid, where the nuptial ceremony was to be per- 
formed, attended by a splendid retmue of friends and followers. 
Bixt, on the very lirst evening after his depaHure, he was at- 
tacked by an acute disorder while at Yillarubia, a village not 
far from Ciudad Real, which terminated his life in four days. 
He died, says Falencia, with imprecations on his lips, because 
his life had not been spared some few weeks longer. (3) His 
death was attributed by many to poison, administ^d to him 
by some of the nobles, who were envious of his good fortune. 
But, notwithstanding the seasonableness of the event, and the 
familiarity of the cnme in that age, no shadow of imputation 
was ever oast on the pure fame of Isabella. (4) (1466.) 

(1) Decad. de Falencia, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 05, 
nota. 

(2) Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 73.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, 
torn. li. p. 450.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. p. 533. 

This lady. Dona Beatriz Fernandez de Bobadilla, the most intimate per. 
sonal fiiend of Isabella, will appear often in the course of our narratiTe. 
Gonzalo de Oviedo, who knew her well, describes her as " illustrating her 
generous lineage by her conduct, which was wise, virtuous, and vaUant.'* 
(Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Cabrera.) The last epithet, rather singular for a 
female character, was not unmerited. 

(3) Palenda imputes his death to an attack of the quinsy.— Cordnica, MS. 
cap. 73. 

(4) Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 77.— Caro de Torres, Historia 
de las Ordenes Militares de Santiago, Calatrava, y Alcantara (Madrid, 1 680), 
Ub. 2, cap. 59. — Castillo, CnSnica, cap. 85.— Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, 
MS. cap. 73.— Gaillard remarks on this event, " Chacun crut snr cette mort 
ce qu'U voulut." And again, in a few pages alter, speaking of Isabella, he 
M^rs, " On remarqna que tons ceux qui pouvoient flaire obstacle k la satisfiEu:- 
tion ou 2k la fortune d'Isabelle, mouroient tot^ours k propos pour eUe.'* 
vRivalit^, tom. iii. pp. 280, 286.) This ingenious writer is fond of seaaoninclafia^ 
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The death of the grand master dissipated, at a blow, all the 
fine schemes of the marquis of Yillena, as well as every hope 
of reconciliation between the parties. The passions, which had 
been only smothered, now burst forth into open hostility ; and 
it was resolved to refer the decision of the question to the issue 
of a battle. The two armies met on the plains of Olmedo, 
where, two-and-twenty years before, John, the father of Henry, 
had been in like manner confronted by his insurgent subjects. 
The royal army was considerably the larger ; but the deficiency 
of numbers in the other was amply supplied by the intrepid 
spirit of its leaders. The archbishop of Toledo appeared at the 
head of its squadrons, conspicuous by a rich scarlet mantle, 
embroidered with a white cross, thrown over his armour. The 
youn^ prince Alfonso, scarcely fourteen years of age, rode by 
his side, clad like him in complete mail. Before the action 
commenced, the archbishop sent a message to Beltran de la 
Cueva, then raised to the title of duke of Albuquerque, caution- 
ing him not to venture in the field, as no less than forty cavaliers 
had sworn his death. The gallant nobleman, who on this, as on 
some other occasions, displayed a magnanimity which in some 
degree excused the partiality of his master, returned by the 
envoy a particular description of the dress he intended to wear ; 
a chivalrous defiance which well ni^h cost him his life. Henry 
did not care to Bxpose his person in the engagement, and, on 
receivine erroneous intelligence of the discomfiture of his party, 
retreatea precipitately with some thirty or forty horsemen to 
the shelter of a neighbouring village. The action lasted three 
hours, until the combatants were separated by the shades of 
evening, without either party having decidedly the advantage, 
although that of Henry retained possession of the field of battle. 
The archbishop of Toledo and Prince Alfonso were the last to 
retire ; and the former was seen repeatedly to rally his broken 
squadrons, notwithstanding his arm had been pierced through 
with a lance early in the engagement. The king and the pre- 
late may be thought to have exchanged characters in this 
trafi:edy.(l) (1467.) 

The battle was attended with no result, except that of inspir- 
ing appetites, which had tasted of blood, with a relish for more 
unlicensed carnage. The most frightful anarchy now prevailed 
throughout the kingdom, dismembered by factions, which the 
extreme youth of one monarch and the imbecility of the other 

style with those piquant sarcasms in which oftentimes more is meant than 
meets the ear, and which Voltaire rendered fashionable in history. I doubt, 
however, if amid aU the heats of controversy and faction, there is a single 
Spanish writer of that age, or indeed of any subsequent one, who has ventured 
to impute to the contrivance of Isabella any one of the fortimate coincidences 
to which the author alludes. 

(1) Lebrya, Rerum Gestarum Decad. lib. 1, cap. 2.- Zurita, Anales, lib. 18, 
cap. 10.— Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 93, 97.— Alonso de Falencia, Corcinica, MS. 
part 1, cap. 80. 
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made it impossible to control. In vain did the papal legate, 
who had received a commission to that effect from his master, 
interpose his mediation, and even fulminate sentence of ex- 
communication aeainst, the confederates. The independent 
barons plainly told him, that ** those who advised tne pope 
that he had a ri^ht to interfere in the temporal concerns 
of Castile deceived him: and that they had a' perfect right 
to dejpose their monarch on sufficient grounds, and should 
exercise it."(l) 

Every city, nay, almost every family, became now divided 
within itself. In Seville and in Cordova, the inhabitants of 
one street carried on open war against those in another. The 
churches, which were fortified, and occupied with; bodies of 
armed men, were many of them sacked and burnt to the 
ground. In Toledo no less than four thousand dwellings were 
consumed in one general conflagration. The ancient family 
feuds, as those between the greatliouses of Guzman and Ponce 
de L^n in Andalusia, being revived, carried new division into 
the cities, whose streets literally ran with blood. (2) In the 
country, the nobles and genlry, issuing from their castles, cap- 
tured tne defenceless traveller, who was obliged to redeem his 
liberty by the payment of a heavier ransom than was exacted 
even by vie Mahometans. All communication on the high roads 
was suspended, and no man, says a contemporary, dared move 
abroad oeyond the walls of his city, unless attended by an 
* armed escort. The organisation of one of those popular con- 
federacies, known under the name of Ifermanaaa, in 1465, 
which continued in operation during the remainder of this 
gloomy period, brought some mitigation to these evils, by the 
fearlessness with wmch it exercised its functions even against 
offenders of the highest rank, some of whose castles were razed 
to the ground by its orders. But this relief was only partial ; 
and the successml opposition which the Hermandad sometimes 
encountered on these occasions, served to aggravate the horrors 
of the scene. Meanwhile, fearful omens, the usual accom- 
paniments of such troubled times, were witnessed ; the heated 
imagination interpreted the ordinary operations of nature as 

(1) Alonso de Palencia, CordnicA, MS. cap. 82. 

(2) Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, pp. 351, 352.— Carta del Levantamiento de 
Toledo, apud Castillo, Crdnica, p. 109.— The historian of Seville has quoted an 
anhnated apostrophe addressed to the citizens by one of thehr number in this 
season of discord : — 

" Mezquina Sevilla en la sangre banada 
de los tus fljos, i tns cavalleros, 
que fado enemig^o te tiene minguada," &c. 

The iK)em concludes with a summons to throw off the yoke of their 
oppressors :— 

'' Despierta Sevilla e sacude el imperio, 
que faze a tus nobles tanto vituperio," 

See Anales, p. 369. 
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si^ns of celestial wrath ;(1) and the minds of men were filled 
with dismal bodings of some inevitable evil, like that which 
overwhelmed the monarchy in the days of their Gothic an- 
cestors. (2) 

At this crisis, a droomstance occurred, which gave a new 
face to affairs, and totally disconcerted the operations of the 
confederates. This was the loss of their young leader, Alfonso, 
who was found dead in his bed, on the 5th of Jidy, 1468, at the 
village of Cardenosa, about two leagues from AviLa, which had 
so recently been the theatre of his glory. His sudden death 
was imputed, in the usual suspicious temper of that corrupt age, 
to poison, supposed to have been conveyed to him in a trout, 
on which he dmed the day preceding. Others attributed it to 
the plague, which had followed in the train of evils that deso- 
latea tms unhappy countoT'. Thus, at the age of Mteen, and 
after a brief reign, if reign it may be calleof, of three years, 
perished this young prince, who, under happier auspices and in 
maturer life, might have ruled over his country with a wisdom 
equal to that of any of its monarchs. Even in the disadvan- 
tageous position in which he had been placed, he gave clear 
indications of future excellence. A short time before nis death, 
he was heard to remai^, on witnessing l^e oppressive acts of 
Qome of the nobles, " I must endure this patiently until I am a 
little older." On another occasion, being sohcited, by the 
citizens of Toledo, to approve of some act of extortion which 
they had committed, he replied, ** God forbid I should counte- 
nance such injustice ! " And on being told that the city, in 
that case, wotud mrobably transfer its alle^ance to Henry, he 
added. ** Much as i love power, I am not willing to purchase it 
at sucn a price." Noble sentiments, but not at all palatable to 
the grandees of his party, who saw with alarm that the young 
lion, when he had reached his strength, would be likely to burst 
the bonds with which they had enthralled him. (3) 

It is not easy to consider the reign of Alfonso in any other 
light than that of a usurpation, although some Spanish writers, 
and amon^ the rtsst Marina, a competent critic when not blinded 
by prejudice, regard him as a rightful sovereign, and as such to 
be enrolled among the monarchs of Castile. (4) Marina, indeed, 
admits the ceremony at Avila to have been originally the work 

(1) " Quod in pace ton, sea natora, tunc fM^om et ira Dei vocabatur," 
says Tacitus (Historise, lib. 4, cap. 26), adverting to a similar state of 
excitement. 

(2) Saez quote&a MS. letter of a contemporaxy, exhibiting a frightful picture 
of these disorders. (Monedas de Enrique IV. p. 1, note.— Castillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 83, 87 1 et passim.— Mariana, Hist. deEspafia, torn. ii. p. 451.— Marina, 
Teoria, torn. ii. p. 487.— Alonso de Falenda, Cordnica, MS. part 1, cap. 69.) 
The active force kept on duty by the Hermandad amounted to three thousand 
horse.- Ibid. cap. 89, 90. 

(3) Alonso de Palenda, Cordniea, MS. cap. 87, 93.— CastiUo, Cr6nica, cap. 94. 
— Garibay, Compendio, lib. 17> cap. 20. 

(4) Marina,Teocfayparts, cap. 38. 
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of a £EU)tion, and in itself informal and unoonstitational ; but he 
considers it to have received a leffitimate sanction from its sub- 
sequent recognition by the people. But I do not find that tile 
deposition of Henry the Fourai was ever confirmed by an act of 
cortes. He still continued to reign with the consent of a large 
portion, probably the majority, of nis subjects ; and it is evident 
that proceedings so irregular as 4hose at Avila could have no 
pretence to constitutional validity, without a very general ex- 
pression of approbation on the part of Ihe nation. 

The leaders of the confederates were thrown into conster- 
nation by an event which threatened to dissolve tiieir league, 
and to leave them exposed to the resentment of an o£fe^ed 
sovereign. In this conj uncture, they natundly turned their eyes 
on Isabella, whose di^fied and commanding character might 
counterbalance the disadvantages arising from the unsuitaue- 
ness of her sex for so perilous a situation, and justify her elec- 
tion in the eyes of the people. She had continued in the family 
of Henry during the greater part of the civil war ; until the 
occupation of Segovia by the insurgents, after the battie of 
Olmedo, enabled her to seek the protection of her younger 
brother Alfonso, to which she was the more inclined by ner caa* 
gust with the license of a. court, where the love of'^ pleasure 
scorned even the veil of hypocriay . On the death of her orother, 
she withdrew to a monastery at Avila, where she was visited by 
the archbishop of Toledo, who, in behalf of the confederates, 
requested her to occupy the station lately tilled by AKonso, and 
allow herself to be proclaimed queen, of Castile, (l) 

Isabella discerned too clearly > however, the path of duty, and 
probably of interest. Sh^ unliysitatingly refused the seductive 
pro^r, and replied that, " while her brother Henry lived, none 
other had a right to the crown ; that the country had been 
divided long enough under the role of two contending mon- 
arohs ; and that the death of AKonso might perhaps be inter- 
preted into an indication from Heaven of its disapprobation of 
their cause." She expressed herself desirous of establishing a 
reconciliation between the parties, and offered heartily to co- 
operate with her brother in the reformation of existing abuses. 
Neither the eloquence nor entreaties of the primate oould move 
her from her purpose ; and when a deputation from Seville 
announced to her that that city, in common with the rest of 
Andalusia, had unfurled its stajidards in her name and pro- 
claimed her sovereign of Castile, she still persisted in the same 
wise and temperate policy. (2) 

The confederates were not prepared for this magnanimous 
act from one so young, and in opposition to the advice of her 

(1) LelnrQa, Remm Gestanun Decad. lib. 1, cap. 3.— Alonso de Palenda, 
C<»6nica, MS. part 1, cap. 93>— Florez» Reynas CatlMSUcafi, torn. ii. p. 700. 

(3) LeMjJa, Rerum Gestamm Decad. lib. 1, cap. 3. — Ferreras, Hist. 
d'Espagne, torn. vii. p. 2l6.~A]oii80 de Fpilencia, Gordnica, part l, cap. 92 
part 2, cap. 6. 
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most venerated counsellors. No alternative remained, however, 
but that of negotiating an accommodation on the best terms 
possible "with Henry, whose facility of temper and love of 
repose natorallj disposed him to an amicable adjustment of his 
differences. With these dispositions, a reconciliation was effected 
between the parties on the following conditions ; namely, that 
a general amnestv should bdNgranted bv the king for all past 
offences; that tne queen, whose dissolute conduct was ad- 
mitted to be matter of notoriety, should be divorced from her 
husband, and sent back to Portugal ; that Isabella should have 
the principality of the Asturias (the usual demesne of the heir 
apparent to the crown) settled on her, together with a specific 
provision suitable to her rank ; that she should be immediately 
recognised heir to the crowns of Castile and Leon ; that a cortes 
should be convoked within forty days for the purpose of be- 
stowing a legal sanction on her title, as well as of remrming the 
various abuses of ffovemment ; and finally, that Isabella should 
not be constrained to marry in opposition to her own wishes, 
nor should she do so without the consent of her brother. (1) 

In pursuance of these arrangements, an interview took place 
between Henry and Isabella, each attended by a brilliant 
cortege of cavaliers and nobles, at a place called Toros de Gui- 
sando, in New Castile (Sept. 9, 1468). (2) The monarch em- 
braced his sister with the tenderest marks of affection, and then 
groceeded solemnly to recognise her as his future and rightful 
eir. An oath of allegiance was repeated by the attendant 
nobles, who concluded tne ceremony by kissing the hand of the 
princess in token of their homage. In due time the representa- 
tives of the nation, convened in cortes at Ocana, imanimously 
concurred in their approbation of these preliminary proceedings, 
and thus Isabella was announced to the world as the lawful 
successor to the crowns of Castile and Leon. (3) 

It can hardly be believed that Henry was sincere in sub- 
scribing conditions so humiliating ; nor can his easy and 

(1) See a copy of the original compact cited at length by Marina, Teoria, 
Ap. No. 11.— Polgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 1, cap. 2. 

(2) So called from four bulls, sculptured in stone, discovered there, with 
^ Latin inscriptions thereon, indicating it to have been the site of one of Julius 
' Caesar's victories during the civil war. (Estrada, Pobladon General de 

Espana ; Madrid, 1748; tom. i. p. 306.)-^Galindez de Carbajal, a contemporary, 
fixes the date of this convention in August.— Anales del Rey Fernando el 
Catdlico, MS. ano 1468. 

(3) Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part 2, cap. 4.— Castillo, Cr6nica, 
cap. 118.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 401, 462.— Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, part l, cap. 2.— Castillo affirms that H^uy, incensed by his sister's 
refusal of the king of Portugal, dissolved the cortes at Ocana, before it 
had taken the oath of allegiance to her. (Crimea, cap. 127.) This assertion, 
however, is counterbalanced by the opposite one of Pulgar, a contemporary 
writer like himself. (Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 5.) And as Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in a letter addressed, after their marriage to Heniy IV., transcribed 
also by Castillo, allude incidentally to such a recognition as to a well-known 
fact, the balance of testimony must be admitted to be in favour of it.— See 
Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 114. 
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lethargio temper aooonnt for Ms so readily relinqnisbing: the 
pretensions of the Princess Joanna, "whom, notwithstandins: the 
popular imputations on her birth, he seems always to ha^ e 
cherished as his own offspring. He was accused, even whilo 
actually signing the treaty, of a secret collusion with the mar- 
quis of YiUena for the purpose of evading it ; an accusation 
which derives a plausible colouring from subsequent events. 

The new and legitimate basis on which the pretensions of 
Isabella to the throne now rested, drew the attention of neigh- 
bourinff princes, who contended with each other for the honour 
of her nand. Among these suitors was a brother of Edward 
the Fourth, of England, not improbably Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, since Clarence was then engaged in his intrigues 
with the earl of Warwick, which led a few months later to his 
marria&:e with the daughter of that nobleman. Had she 
listened to his proposals, the duke would in all likelihood have 
exchanged his residence in En^^land for Castile, where his am- 
bition, satisfied with the certain reversion of a crown, nught 
have been spared the commission of the catalogue of crimes, 
which blacken his memory, fl) 

Another suitor was the aiike of Guienne, the unfortunate 
brother of Louis the Eleventh, and at that time the presump- 
tive heir of the French monarchy. Although the ancient in^ 
timacy which subsisted between the royal lamilies of France 
and Castile in some measure favoured his pretensions, the 
disadvantages resulting from such a union were too obvious to^ 
escape attention. The two countries were too remote from each 
other, (2) and their inhabitants too dissimilar in character and 
institutions, to permit the idea of their ever cordially coalescing 
as one people under a common sovereign. Should the duke of 
Guienne fail in the inheritance of the .crown, it was argued he 
would be every way an unequal match for the heiress of 
Castile ; should he succeed to it, it might be feared, that, in 
case of a union, the smaller kingdom would be considered 

(1) Isabella, who in a letter to Henry IV., dated Oct. 12th, 1469, adverts to 
these proposals of the Eng^lish prince, as behig under consideration at the 
time of the convention of Toros de Guisando, does not spedty which of the 
brothers of Edward IV. was intended.— Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 136. 

Mr. Turner, in his " History of England during the Middle Ages" (London, 
1826), quotes part of the address delivered by the Spanish envoy to Richard III., 
fax 1483, in which the orator speaks of "the unkhidness wliich his queen 
Isabella had conceived for Edward IV., for hia refusal of her, and his taking 
instead to wife a widow of England." (Vol. iii. p. 274.) The old chronicler 
Hall, on the other hand, mentions that it was currently reported, although he 
does not appear to credit it, that the earl of Warwick had been despatched into 
Spain in order to request the hand of the Princess Isabella for his master 
Edward IV., in 1463. (See his Chronicle of England; London, 1809; PP. 263, 
264.) I find nothing in the Spanish accounts of that period which throws any 
light on these obvious contradictions. 

(2) The territories of France and Castile touched, indeed, on one point 
(Guipuscoa), but were separated along the whole remaining line of frontier by 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. 

I. I 
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only as an appendage, and sacrificed to the interests of the 
kig;er.(l) 

The person on whom Isabella turned the most favourable eye 
was her kinsman Ferdinand of Aragon. The superior advan- 
tages of a connexion which should be the means of uniting the 
people of Aragon and Castile into one nation were indeed 
manifest. They were the descendants of one common stock, 
speaking one language, and living under the influence of 
similar institutions, wnich had moulded them into a common 
resemblance of character and manners. From their geogra- 
phical position, too, they seemed destined by nature to be one 
nation; and, while separately they were condemned to the 
rank of petty and subordinate states, they might hope, when 
consolidated into one monarchy, to rise at once to the nrst class 
of European powers. While arguments of this public nature 
pressed on the mind of Isabella, she was not insensible to those 
which most powerfully affect the female heart. Ferdinand 
was then in the bloom of life, and distinguished for the comeli- 
ness of his person. In the busy scenes in which he had been 
engaged from his boyhood, he had displayed a chivalrous 
vjuour, combined witn maturity of judgment far above his 
years. Indeed, he was decidedly superior to his riv^ in per- 
sonal merit and attractions. (2} But, while private inclina- 
tions thus happily coincided with considerations of expediency 
for inclining ner to prefer the Aragonese match, a scheme was 
devised in another quarter for the express purpose of defeat- 
ing it. 

A fraction of the royal party, with the family of Mendoza at 
their head, had retired in disgust with the convention of Toros 
de Guisando, and openly espoused the cause of the Princess 
Joanna. They even instructed her to institute an appeal before 
the tribunal of the supreme pontiff; and caused a placard, 
exhibiting a protest against the validity of the late proceedings, 
to be nailed secretly in the night to the gate of Isabella's man- 
sion. (3) Thus were sown the seeds of new dissensions, before 
the old were completely eradicated. "With this disaffected 
party the marquis of Villena, who, since his reconciliation, had 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes CaMlicos, cap. 8.— Alonso de Falenda, Cordnica, MS. 
part 2, cap. lO. 

(2) Isabella, in order to acquaint herself more intimately with the personal 
qualities of her respective suitors, had privately despatched her confidential 
chaplain, Alonso de Coca; to the courts of France and of Aragon, and his report 
on his return was altogether favourable to Ferdinand. The duke of Guienne 
he represented as " a feeble, eflleminate prince, with limbs so emaciated as to 
be almost deformed, and with eyes so weak and watery as to incapacitate him 
for the ordinary exercises of chivalry. While Ferdinand, on the other hand, 
was possessed of a comely, symmetrical figure, a graceful demeanour, and a 
spirit that was up to anything}*' mtii tU^fue§to para toda eo»a que hacer 
quisiese. It is not improbable that the queen or An^on condescended to 
practise some of those agreeable arts on ^e worthy chaplain which made so 
sensible an impression on the marquis of Villena. 

C3) Alonso de Falencia, Cordnica, MS. part S, cap. 5 
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resumed his ancient ascendancy oyer Henry, now associated 
himself. Nothing, in the opinion of this nohleman, cotdd be 
more repuffnant to his interests than the projected union be- 
tween the houses of Castile and Aragon ; to the latter of which, 
as already noticed, fl} once belonged the ample domains of bis 
o.wn marquisate, wnich he imagined would be held by a very 
precarious tenure shoidd any of this fitmily obtain a footing in 
Castile. 

In the hope of counteracting this project, he endeavoured to 
revive the obsolete pretensions of Alfonso, king of Portugal ; 
and the more effectually to secure the co-operation of Henry, 
he connected with his scheme a proposition for marrying his 
daughter Joanna with the son and heir of the Portuguese 
monarch ; and thus this unfortunate princess might be enabled 
to assume at once a station suitable to her birth, and at some 
future opportunity assert with success her claim to the Gastilian 
crown. In furtherance of this complicated intrigue, Alfonso 
was invited to renew his addresses to Isabella in a more public 
manner than he had hitherto done ; and a pompous embassy, 
with l^e archbishop of Lisbon at its head, appeared at Ooana, 
where Isabella was then residing^, bearing the proposals of their 
master. The princess returned, as before, a decided, though 
temperate refiwal.(2) Henry, or rather the marquis of Villena, 
piqued at this opposition to his wishes, resolved to intimidate 
her into compliance ; and menaced her with imprisonment in 
the royal fortress at Madrid. Neither her tears nor entreaties 
would have availed against this tyrannical proceeding; and 
the marquis was ovl^ deterred from putting it in execution by 
his fear of the inhabitants of Ocana, who openly espoused the 
cause of Isabella. Indeed, the common people of Castile very 
generally supported her in her preference of the Aragonese 
match. Boys parade! the streets, bearing banners emblazoned 
with the arms of Aragon, and siiigpfir verses prophetic of the 
glories of the auspicious union. They even assembled round 
the palace gates, and insulted the ears of Henry and his 
minister by the repetition of satirical stanzas, which contrasted 
Alfonso's years with the youthful ^aces of Ferdinand. (3) 
Notwithstandine this popular expression of opinion, however, 
the constancy of Isabella might at length have yielded to the 
importunity of her persecutors, had she not been encouraged 
by her friend, the archbishop of Toledo, who had warmly 
entered into the interests of Aragon, and who promised, should 
matters come to extremity, to march in person to her relief at 
the head of a sufficient force to insure it. (1469.) 

(1) See ante, p. 99, note (2). 

(2) Faria y Sousa, Europa Portugaesa, torn. ii. p. 391.— Castillo, Cr6nica, 
cap. 121, 127.— Alonso de Palenda, Crdnica, MS. part 2, cap. 7*— Lebr^a, 
Renun Oestamm Decades, lib. 1, cap. 7. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 7«— Alonso de Palenda* ConSnica, 
MS. part 2, ca;p. 7. 

12 
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Isabella, indignant at the oppressive treatment which she 
experienced from her brother, as well as at his notorious infrac- 
tion of almost every article in the treaty of Toros de Guisando, 
felt herself released from her corresponding engagements, and 
determined to conclude the negotiations relative to her mar- 
riage without any farther deference to his opinion. Before 
taking any decisive step, however, she was desirous of obtain- 
ing the concurrence of the leading nobles of her party. This 
was eflfected without difficulty, through the intervention of the 
archbishop of Toledo, and of Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral 
of Castile, and the maternal grandfather of Ferdinand ; a per- 
son of high consideration, both from his rank and character, 
and connected by blood with the principal families in the 
kingdom. (1) Fortified by their approbation, Isabella dip- 
missed the Aragonese envoy with a favourable answer to his 
master's suit. (2) 

Her reply was received with almost as much satisfaction by 
the old king of Aragon, John the Second, as by his son. This 
monarch, who was one of the shrewdest princes of his time, 
had always been deeply sensible of the importance of consoli- 
dating the scattered monarchies of Spain under one head. He 
had solicited the hand of Isabella for his son, when she pos- 
sessed only a contingent reversion of the crown. But, when 
her succession had been settled on a more secure basis, he lost 
no time in effecting this favourite object of his policy. With 
the consent of the states, he had transferred to his son the title 
of king of Sicily, and associated him with himself in the govern- 
ment at home, m order to give him greater consequence in the 
eyes of his mistress. He then despatched a confidential agent 
into Castile, with instructions to ^ain over to his interests all who 
exercised any influence on the mind of the princess ; furnishing 
him for this purpose with cartes blanches^ signed by himself and 
Ferdinand, whicn he was empowered to till at his discretion. (3) 

Between parties thus favourably disposed there was no un- 
necessary delay. The marriage articles were signed, and sworn 
to by Ferdinand at Cervera, on the 7th of January, 1469. He 
promised faithfully to respect the laws and usages of Castile ; 
to fix his residence in that king^dom, and not to quit it without 
the consent of Isabella; to alienate no property belonging to 
the crown ; to prefer no foreigners to municipal offices, and in- 
deed to make no appointments of a civil or military nature 
without her consent and approbation; and to resign to her 
exclusively the right of nomination to ecclesiastical benefices. 
All ordinances of a public nature were to be subscribed equally 
by both. Ferdinand engaged, moreover, to prosecute the war 

(1) Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit. 2. 

(2) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 154.— Znrita, Analcs, torn. iv. fol. l62. 
— Alonso de Palencia, ConSnica, MS. part 2, cap. 7.— Pulgar, Reyes Catolicos, 
cap. 9. 

(3) Zorita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 157, 163. 
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against the Moors; to respect King Henry; to suffer every 
noble to remain nnmolested in the possession of his dignities, 
and not to demand restitution of the domains formerly owned 
by his father in Castile. The treaty concluded with a specifi- 
cation of a magnificent dower to be settled on Isabella, far 
more ample than that usually assigned to l^e <^ueens of 
Aragon.(l) The circumspection of the framers of this instru- 
ment is apparent from the various provisions introduced into it 
solely to calm the apprehensions and to conciliate the good-will 
of the party disaffected to the marriage ; while the national 
partialities of the Castilians in general were gratified by the 
jealous restrictions imposed on Ferdinand, and the relinquish- 
ment of all the essential rights of sovereignty to his consort. 

"While these aftairs were in progress, Isabella's situation was 
becoming exceedingly critical. She had availed herself of the 
absence of her brother and the marquis of Yillena in the south, 
whither they had gone for the purpose of suppressing the still 
lingering roark of insurrection, to transfer her residence from 
Ocana to Madrigal, where, under the protection of her mother, 
she intended to abide the issue of ^e pending negotiations with 
Aragon. Far, however, from escaping the vigilant eye of the 
marquis of Yillena by this movement, she laid herself more 
open to it. She found the bishop of Burgos, the nephew of the 
marquis, stationed at Madrigal, who now served as an effectual 
spy upon her actions. Her most confidential servants were 
corrupted, and conveyed intelligence of her proceedings to her 
enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress mc^e in the negotia- 
tions for her marriage, the marquis was now convinced that he 
could only hope to defeat them by resorting to the coercive 
system which he had before abanaoned. He accordingly in- 
structed the archbishop of Seville to march at once to Madrigal 
"with a sufficient force to secure Isabella's person ; and letters 
were at the same time addressed by Henry to the citizens of 
that place, menacing them with his resentment if they should 
])resume to interpose in her behalf. The timid inhabitants 
disclosed the purport of the mandate to Isabella, and besought 
her to provide for her own safety. This was perhaps the most 
critical period in her life. Betrayed by her own domestics, 
deserted even by those friends of her own sex who might have 
afforded her sympathy and counsel, but who fled affrighted 
from the scene of danger, and on the eve of falling into the 
snares of her enemies, she beheld the sudden extinction of 
those hopes which she had so long and so fondly cherished. (2) 

(1) See the copy of the original marriage contract, as it exists in the archives 
of Simancas, extracted in torn. vi. of Memorias de la Acad, de Hist. Ap. No. 1. 
— Zurita, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 21 .— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. vii. p. 236. 

(2) Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part 2, cap. 12.— Castillo, CnSnica, 
cap. 128, 131, 136.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fbl. 102.— Beatrice deBobadilla and 
Mencia de la Torre, the two ladies most in her confidence, had escaped to the 
neighbouring town of Coca 
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In this exigency, she contrived to convey a knowledge of 
her situation to Admiral Henriquez and the archbishop of 
Toledo. The active prelate, on receiving the siunmons, col- 
lected a bodjr of horse, and, reinforced by the admiral's troops, 
advanced with such ex])edition to Madrigal, that he succeeded 
in anticipating the arrival of the enemy. Isabella received 
her Mends with unfei^ed satisfaction ; and, bidding adieu 
to her dismayed guardian, the bishop of Burgos, and his 
attendants, she was borne off bv her little army in a sort 
of military triumph to the friendly city of Yallaaolid, where 
she was welcomed by the citizens with a general burst of 
enthusiasm. (1) 

In the mean time, Ghitierre de Cardenas, one of the house- 
hold of the princess,(2) and Alonso de Palencia, the faithful 
chronicler of these events, were despatched into Aragon in 
order to quicken Ferdinand's operations during the auspicious 
interval afforded by the absence of Henry in Andalusia. Ou 
arriving at the frontier town of Osma, they were dismayed to 
find that the bishop of that place, together with the duke of 
Medina Celi, on whose active oo-operation they had relied for 
the safe introduction of Ferdinand into Castile, had been gained 
over to the interests of the marquis of Villena.(3) The envoys, 
however, adroitly concealing the real object of their missior, 
were permitted to pass unmolested to Saragossa, where Ferdi- 
nand was then residing. They could not have arrived at a 
more inopportune season. The old king of Aragon was in thc^ 
very heat of the war against the insurgent Catalans, headed by 
the victorious John of Anjou. Although so sorely pressed, hii« 
forces were on the eve of disbanding for want of the requisite 
funds to maintain them. His exhausted treasury did not con- 
tain more than three hundred enrique8,{4i) In this exigency 
he was agitated by the most distressing doubts. As he could 
spare neither the rands nor the force necessary for covering his 
son's entrance into Castile, he must either send him unpro- 
tected into a hostile country, already aware of his intended 
enterprise and in arms to defeat it, or abandon the long- 
cherished object of his policy, at the moment when his plans 
were ripe for execution. Unable to extricate himself from this 

(1) Castillo, CnSnica, cap. 136.— Alonso de Pnlencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, 
cap. 12.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 69. 

(2) This cavi^er, who was of an ancient and honourable family in Castile. 
was introduced to the princess's service by the archbishop of Toledo. He 
is represented by Gonzalo de Obiedo as a man of much sagacity and tcnow - 
ledge of the world, qualities with which he united a steady deyotion tt 1 
the interests of his mistress.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. S. 
dial. 1. 

(3) Alonso de Palencia, ConJnica, MS. cap. 14.— The bishop told Palencis. 
that " if his own servants deserted him, he would oppose the entrance of 
Ferdinand into the kingdom." 

(^ Zurita Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26.— The enrig-ue was a gold coin, so dcnomi 
nated from Henrv 11. 
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dilemma, lie referred the whole matter to Ferdinand and his 
council. (1) 

It was at length determined that the prince should under- 
take the journey, accompanied bv half a dozen attendants only, 
in the disgruise of merchants, by the direct route fh)m Saxagossa ; 
while another party, in order to divert the attention of the 
Castilians, should proceed in a different direction, with all the 
ostentation of a public embassy from the king of Aragon to 
Henry the Fourth. The distance was not great which Ferdi- 
nand and his suite were to travel before reaching a place of 
safety ; but this intervening country was patrolled by squadrons 
of cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their progress ; and 
the whole extent oi the frontier, from Almazan to Quadalaiara, 
was defended bv a line of fortified castles in the hands of the 
family of Menaoza.(2) The p^reatest circumspection therefore 
was necessary. The party journeyed chiefly in the night; 
Ferdinand assumed the disguise of a servant, and, when they 
halted on the road, took care of the mules, and served his com- 
panions at table. In this guise, with no other disaster except 
that of leaving at an inn the purse which contained the funds 
for the expedition, they arrived late on the second night, at a 
little place called the Burgo, or Borough, of Osma, which the 
count of Trevino, one of the partisans oi Isabella, had occupied 
with a considerable body of men-at-arms. On knocking at the 
gate, cold and faint with travelling, during which the prince 
had allowed himself to take no repose, they were salutea by a 
lar^e stone discharged by a sentinel from the battlements, 
which, glancing near Fermnand's head, had well-nigh brought 
his romantic enterprise to a tragical conclusion ; when nis 
voice was recognised by his friends within, and the trumpets 
proclaiming his arrival, he was received with great joy and 
festivity by the count and his followers. The remainder of his 
journey, which he commenced before dawn, was performed 
under l3ie convoy of a numerous and well-armed escort ; and 
on the 9th of October he reached Duenas, in the king^dom of 
Leon, where the Castilian nobles and cavaliers of his party 
eagerly thronged to render him the homage due to his rank. (3) 

The intelligence of Ferdinand's arrival diffused universal joy 
in the little court of Isabella at Yalladolid. Her first step was 
to transmit a letter to her brother Henry, in which she in- 
formed him of the presence of the prince in his dominions, and 
of their intended marriage. She excused the course she had 
taken, by the embarrassments in which she had been involved 
by the malice of her enemies. She represented the politLoal 
advantages of the connection, and the sanction it had received 

<1) Znrita, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon» torn. ii. 
p. 273. 

(2) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 78, nust. 2. 

(3) Alonso de Palenda, CortSnica. MS. part ii. cap. 14.— Zorita, Analem 
loc.cit. 
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from the Castilian nobles ; and she concluded with soliciting 
his approbation of it, giving him at the same time affectionate 
assurances of the most dutifiil submission both on the part 
of Ferdinand and of herself. (1) Arrangements were then made 

or an interview between the royal pair, in which some courtly 
"Parasites would fain have persuaded their mistress to require 

3me act of homage from Ferdinand, in token of the inferioritv 
of the crown of Axagon to that of Castile : a proposition whicn 
she rejected with her usual discretion. (2) 

Agreeably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on the evening 
of the 16th of October, passed privately from Duenas, accom- 
panied only by four attendants, to the neighbouring city of 
Valladolid, where he was received by the archbishop of Toledo, 
and conducted to the apartment of his mistress. (3) Ferdinand 
was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. His com- 
plexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by constant 
exposure to the sun ; his eye quick and cheerful ; his forehead 
-ample, and approaching to baldness. "His muscular and well- 
proportioned frame was invigorated by the toils of war, and by 
the chivalrous exercises in which he delighted. He was one of 
the best horsemen in his court, and excelled in field sports 
of every kind. His voice was somewhat sharp, but he possessed 
a fluent eloquence; and when he had a point to carry, his 
address was courteous and even insinuatrug. He secured his 
health by extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits 
' of activity, that it was said he seemed to find repose in busi- 
ness. (4) Isabella was a year older than her lover. In stature 
she was somewhat above the middle size. Her complexion was 
fair ; her hair of a bright chestnut colour, inclining to red ; and 
her mild blue eye beamed with intelligence and sensibility. 
She was exceedingly beautifiil ; " the handsomest lady," says 
one of her household, "whom I ever beheld, and tne most 
irracious in her manners.** (5) The portrait, still existing of her 
in the rojal palace, is conspicuous for an open symmetry of 
features, mdicative of the natural serenity of temper, and that 
beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral qualities, which 
most distinguished her. She was dignified in ner demeanour, 

(1) This letter, dated October 12th, is cited at length by Castillo, Crdnica, 
cap. 136. 

(2) Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part 2, cap. 15. 

(3) Gutierre de Cardenas was the first who pointed him out to the princess, 
exclaiming at the same time, " Ese es, ese ea!** — " This is he ! *' in com- 
memoration of which he was permitted to place on his escutcheon the letters 
SS, whose pronunciation in Spanish resembles that of the exclamation whicli 
he had uttered.— Ibid, part 2, cap. 15.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. i, 
quinc. 2, dial. 1. 

(4) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. l82.---6aribay, Compendio, lib. 18, 
cap. 1.—" Tan amigo de los negocios," says Mariana, "que perecia, con el 
trabajo descansaba."— Hist, de Espana, lib. 25, cap. 18. 

(&) " En hermosura, puestas delante S. & todas las mugeres que yo he visto, 
nmgnna vi tan gradosa, ni tanto de ver como su persona, ni de tal mancra e 
■aactidad honestisima.'*— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
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and modest even to a degree of reserve. She spoke the Castilian 
langruage with more thaa usual elegance ; and early imbibed a 
relish for letters, in which she was superior to Ferdinand, 
whose education in this particular seems to have been 
neglected. (1) It is not easy to obtain a dispassionate portrait 
of Isabella. The Spaniards, who revert to her glorious rei^, 
are so smitten with her moral perfections, that, even in depict- 
ing her persmal, they borrow somewhat of the exaggerated 
jolouring of romance. 

The interview lasted more than two hours, when Ferdinand 
retired to his quarters at Duenas as privately as he came. The 
preliminaries of the marriage, however, were first adjusted; 
out so great was the poverty of the parties, that it was found 
necessary to borrow money to defray the expenses of the cere- 
mony. (2) Such were the humiliating circumstances attending 
the commencement of a union destined to open the way to the 
hi^est prosperity and grandeur of the Spamsh monarchy ! 

The marriage between Ferdinand and Isabella was publicly 
celebrated, on the morning of the 19th of October, 1469, in the 
palace of John de Vivero, the temporary residence of the prin- 
cess, and subsequently appropriated to the chancery of Valla- 
dolid. The nuptials were solemnised in the presence of 
Ferdinand's grandfather, the admiral of Castile, of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and a multitude of i>ersons of rank as well as 
of interior condition, amounting in all to no less than two 
thousand. (3) A papal bull of dispensation was produced by 
the archbishop, relieving the parties from the impediment 
incurred by their falling within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity. This spurious document was afterwards 
discovered to have been devised by the old kinff of Aragon, 
Ferdinand, and the archbishop, who were deterred from apply- 
ing to the court of Rome by the zeal with which it openly 
espoused the interest of Henry, and who knew that Isabella 
would never consent to a imion repupfnant to the canons of the 
established church, and one whicn involved such heavy eccle- 
siastical censures. A genuine bull of dispensation was obtained, 
some years later, from Sixtus the Fourth ; but Isabella, whose 
honest mind abhorred everything like artifice, was filled with 
no little uneasiness and mortification at the discovery of the 
imposition. (4) The ensuing week was consumed in the usual 

(!) Bemaldez, Reyes CattSlicos, MS. cap. 201.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
torn. 2, p. 362.— Garibay, Compendio, lib. 18, cap. I. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. p. 465. 

(3) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1469.— Alonso de Palencia, Cor^nica, MS. 
part 2, cap. l6.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26.— See a copy of the official 
record of the marriage, Mem. de la Acad tom. vi. Apend. 4. See also the 
Host. 2. 

(4) The intricacies of this afikur, at once the scandal and the stombling- 
block of the Spanish historians, have been unravelled by Senor Clemendn 
with hit usual perspicuity. See Mem. de la Acad, tom vi. pp. 105—116, 
Ilust. 2. 
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festivities of this joyons season ; at tlie expiration of which the 
new-married pair attended publicly the celebration of mass, 
agreeably to the usage of the time, in the collegiate church 
of Santa Maria. (1) 

An embassy was despatched by Ferdinand and Isabella to 
Henry, to acquaint him with their proceedings, and again 
request his approbation of them. They repeated their assur- 
ances of loyal submission, and accompanied the message with a 
copious extract from such of the articles of marriage as, by 
their import, would be most likely to conciliate his favourable 
disposition. Henry coldly replied, " tJiat he must advise with 
his mini8ters.'*(2) 



Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo j Valdez, author of the " Quincuagenas '* 
frequently cited in this History, was bom at Madrid, in 1478. He was of 
noble Asturian descent ; indeed, every peasant in the Asturias claims nobility 
as his birthright. At the age of twelve he was introduced into the royal 
palace, as one of the pages of Prince John. He continued with the court 
several years, and was present, though a boy, in the closing campaigns of 
the Moorish war. Inl5l4, according to his own statement, he embarked for 
the Indies, where, although he revisited his native countiy several times, 
he continued during the remainder of his long life. The time of his death is 
uncertain. 

Oviedo occupied several important posts under the government, and he was 
appointed to one of a literary nature, for which he was well qualified l^y his 
long residence abroad ; that of historiographer of the Indies. It was in this 
capacity that he produced his principal work, " Historia General de las 
Indias," in fifty books. Las Casas denounces the book as a wholesale fabrica- 
tion, '* as ftill of lies, almost, as pages.'* (CEuvres, trad, de Llorente, torn. i. 
p. 382.) But Las Casas entertained too hearty an avorsion for the man, whom 
he publicly accused of rapacity and cruelty, and was too decidedly opposed to 
his ideas on the government of the Indies, to be a feur critic. Oviedo, though 
somewhat loose and rambling, possessed extensive stores of information, 
l^y which those who have had occasion to follow in his track have liberally 
profited. 

Tlie work with which we are concerned, is his Quincuagenas. It is entitled 
" Las Quincuagenas de los generosos 6 Uustres 6 no menos famosos Reyes, 
Frindpes, Daques, Marqueses y Condes et Caballeros, et Personas notables de 
Espaiia, que escribid el Capitan Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdez, 
AldUde de sns Magestades de la Fortaleza de la Cibdad 6 Puerto de Sancto 
Domingo de la Isla Espanola, Coronista de las Indias," &c. At the close ot 
the thW volume is this record of the octogenarian author : " Acabe de escribir 
de mi mano este feonoso tractado de la nobleza de Espana. domingo 1° dia de 
P^uscua de Pentecostes XXIII. de mayo de 1566 anos. Laus Deo. Y de mi edad 
79 aaos." This very curious work is in the form of dialogues, in wliich the 
author is the chief interlocutor. It contains a very full, and, indeed, prolix 
notice of the principal persons hi Spain, their Imeage, revenues, and arms, 
with an inexhaustible fund of private anecdote. The author, who was well 
acquainted with most of the individuals of note in his time, amused himself, 
during his absence in the New World, with keeping alive the images of home 
by this minute record of early reminiscences. In this mass of gossip, there is 
a good deal, indeed, of very little value. It contains, however, much for the 



(1) Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. l6.— A lively narrative of 
tiie adventures of Prince Ferdinand, detailed in this chapter, may be fuund in 
Coshing's Reminiscences of Spain (Boston, 1833), vol. i. pp. 225—255. 

(a) Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 137.— Alonso de Palencia, Corbnica, MS. i)art 2, 
c^i. 16. 
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Illustration of domestic manners, and copious particulars, as I have intimated* 
respecting the characters and habits of eminent personages, which could have 
been known only to one ftuniliar with them. On all topics of descent and 
heraldry, he is uncommonly ftiUj and one would think his servioes in this 
department alone might have secured him, in a land where these axe so much 
respected, the honours of the press. His book, however, still remains tak 
manuscript, apparently little known, and less used, by Castilian scholars. 
Besides the three folio volumes in the Royal Library at Madrid, firom which 
the transcript hi my possession was obtained, Qemendn, whose commenda- 
tions of this work, as illustrative of Isabella's reign, are unqualified (Mem. de 
la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Uust. 10), enumerates three others} two in the 
ldng*s private library, and one in that of the Academy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FACTIONS IN CASXrLE.— WAB BETWEEN FRANCE AND ARAGON. 
—DEATH OF HENRY IV. OP CASTILE. 

U69— 1474. 

Factions in Castile— Ferdinand and Isal>el]ar-6a]lant Defence of Perpignan 
against the French— Ferdmand raises the siege— Isabella's party gains 
strength— Interview between King Heniy IV. and Isabella— The French 
invade Roussillon— Ferdinand's Summary Justice— Death of Henry IV. of 
Castile— Influence of his Reign. 

The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella disconcerted the 
operations of the marquis of Yillena, or, as he ^ould be stvled, 
the grand master of St. James, since he had resignea his 
marquisate to his elder son, on his appointment to the oom- 
mantt of the military order above mentioned, a dignity inferior 
only to the primacy in importance. It was determined, how- 
ever, in the councils of Henry to oppose at once the pretensions 
of the Princess Joanna to those of Isabella; and an embassy 
was gladly received from the king of France, offering to the 
former lady the hand of his brother, the duke of Guienne, the 
rejected sxutor of Isabella. Louis the Eleventh was willing to 
engaffe his relative in the unsettled politics of a distant state, 
in order to relieve himself from his pretensions at home.(l) 

An interview took place between Henry the Fourth and the 
French ambassadors in a little \illage in the vale of Lozoya, in 
October, 1470. A proclamation was read, in which Henry 
declared his sister to have forfeited whatever claims she had 
derived from the treaty of Toros de Guisando, by marrying 
contrary to his approbation. He then with his queen swore to 
the legitimacy of the Princess Joanna, and announced her as 

Cl) Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 21.— GaOIard, Riva]ift6, 
tom. iii. p. 284.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes. fol. 05.— Oho de torres, 
Ordenes Militares. fol. 43. . 
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his true and lawful successor. The attendant nobles took the 
usual oaths of allegiance ; and the ceremony was concluded bv 
affiancing the princess, then in the ninth year of her age, with 
the formalities ordinarily practised on such occasions, to the 
count of Boulogne, the representative of the duke of 
Guienne.(l) 

The farce, in which many of the actors were the same persons 
who performed the principal parts at the convention of Toros de 
Guisando, had on the whole an unfavourable influence on 
Isabella's cause. It exhibited her rival to the world as one 
whose claims were to be supported by the whole authority of 
the court of Castile, with the probable co-operation of France. 
Many of the most considerable families in the kingdom, as the 
^Pachecos,(2) the Mendozas in all their extensive ramifica- 
tions, (3J the Zunigas, the Velascos,(4) the Pimentels,(5) un- 
mindful of the homage so recently rendered to Isabella, now 
openly testified their adhesion to her niece. 

Ferdinand and his consort, who held their little court at 
Duenas,(6) were so poor as to be scarcely capable of defraying 
the ordinary charges of their table. The northern provinces of 
Biscay and Guipuscoa had, however, loudly declared against 
the French match ; and the populous province of Andalusia, 
with the house of Medina Sidonia at its head, still maintained 
its loyalty to Isabella Tmshaken. But her principal reliance 

(1) Oviedo, Quincoagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 23.— Castillo, Crdnica, 
p. 298.— Alonso de Palenda, Cor6iiica, MS. part 2, cap. 24. — Henry, well 
knowing^ how little all this would avail without the constitutional sanction of 
the cortes, twice issued his summons in 1470, for the convocation of the depu- 
ties, to obtain a recognition of the title of Joanna : but without effect. In the 
letters of convocation issued for a third assembly of the states, in 1471* this 
purpose was prudently omitted, and thus the claims of Joanna failed to receive 
the countenance of the only body which could give them validity.— See the 
copies of the original writs addressed to the cities of Toledo and Segovia, cited 
by Marina, Teorfa, tom. ii. pp. 87—89. 

(2) The grand master of St. James, and his son the marquis of Villena, 
afterwards duke of Escalona. The rents of the former nobleman, whose 
avarice was as insatiable as his influence over the feeble mind of Henry IV. 
was unlimited, exceeded those of any other grandee in the kingdom.— See 
Pulgor, Claros Varones, tit. 6. 

(3) The marquis of Santillana, first duke of Infantado, and his brothers, 
the counts of Coruna and of Tendilla, and above all Pedro Gonzalez de 
Mendoza, afterwards cardinal of Spain and archbishop of Toledo, who was 
indebted for the highest dignities in the church less to his birth than his 
abilities.— See Claros Varones, tit. 4— 9.— Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades, 
lib. 3, cap. 17. 

(4) Alvaro de Zuiiiga, count of Palencia, and created by Henry IV. duke of 
Arevalo. — Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, count of Haro, was raised to the post 
of constable of Castile in 1473, and the office continued to be hereditary in the 
family from that period.— Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit. 3.— Salazar de Mendoza, 
Dignidades, lib. 3, cap. 21. 

(5) The Pimentels, counts of Benavente, had estates which gave them 60,000 
ducats a year; a very large income for that period, and far exceeding that 
of any other grandee of similar rank in the kingdom.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 25. 

(6) Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 70. 
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was on the archbishop of Toledo, whose elevated station in the 
chnrch and ample revenues gave him perhaps less real influence 
than his commanding and resolute character, which had en- 
abled him to triumph over every obstacle devised by his more 
crafty adversary, the ^frand master of St. James. Ijie prelate, 
however, with all his generous self-devotion, was far from 
being a comfortable ally. He would willingly have raised 
Isabella to the throne, but he would have her indebted for her 
elevation exclusively to himselL He looked with a jealous eye 
on her most intimate friends, and complained that neither sue 
nor her husband deferred sufficiently to his counsel. The 
princess could not always conceal her aisgust at these humours ; 
and Ferdinand, on one occasion, plainly told him that '* he was 
not to be put in leading-strings, like so many of the sovereigns 
of Castile.*' The old km? of Aragon, alarmed at the con- 
sequences of a rupture with so indispensable an ally, wrote in 
the most earnest manner to his son, representing the necessity 
of propitiating the offended prelate. But Ferdinand, although 
educated in the school of dissimulation, had not vet acquired 
that self-command which enabled him in after-life to sacrifice 
his passions, and sometimes, indeed, his principles, to his 
interests. (1) 

The most frightful anarchy at this period prevailed through- 
out Castile. While the court was abandoned to corrupt or 
frivolous pleasure, the administration of justice was neglected, 
until crimes were committed with a frequency and on a scale 
which menaced the very foundation of society. The nobles 
conducted their personal feuds with an array of numbers which 
might compete with those of powerful princes. The duke of 
In&ntado, the head of the house of Mendoza,(2) could brinp: 
into the field, at four-and-twenty hours* notice, one thousand 
lances and ten thousand foot. The battles, far from assuming 
the character of those waged by the Italian condottieri at this 
period, were of the most sanguinary and destructive kind. 
Andalusia was in particular the theatre of this savage warfare. 
The whole of that extensive district was divided by the fac- 
tions of the Guzmans and Ponces de Leon. The chiefs of these 
ancient houses having recently died, the inheritance descended 
to young men, whose hot blood soon revived the feuds which 
had been permitted to cool under the temperate sway of their 
fathers. One of these fiery cavaliers was Rodrigo ronce de 
Leon, so deservedly celebrated afterwards in the wars of 
Granada, as the marquis of Cadiz. He was an illegitimate and 

(1) Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 170.— Alonso do Palenda, ConSnica, MS. 
cap. 45. 

(2) This nobleman, Diego Hurtado, " muy gentil caballero y gran senor," as 
Oviedo calln him, was at this time only marquis of Santillana, and was not raised 
to the title of duke of Infantado tiU the reign of Isabella. (Quincuagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quinc. I, dial 8.) To avoid confusion, however, I have given him 
the title by which he is usually recognised by CastiUan writers. 
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younger son of the count of Arcos, but was preferred by bis 
father to his other children, in consequence of the extraordinary 

gualities which he evinced at a very early period. He servea 
is apprenticeship to the art. of war in the campaigns against 
the Moors, displaying on several occasions an uncommon 
degree of enterprise and personal heroism. On succeeding? to 
his paternal honours, his haughty spirit, impatient of a rival, 
led him to revive the old feud witn the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
the head of the Ouzmans, who, thoueh the most powerful 
nobleman in Andalusia, was far his inferior in capacity and 
military science. (1) 

On one occasion the duke of Medina Sidonia mustered an 
army of twenty thousand men against his antagonist; on 
anotner, no less than fifteen hundred houses of the Ponce 
faction were burnt to the ground in Seville. Such were the 
potent engines employed by these petty sovereigns in their 
conflicts with one another, and such the havoc which they 
brought on tiie fairest portion of the Peninsula. The husband- 
man, stripped of his harvest and driven from his fields, aban- 
doned himself to idleness, or sought subsistence by plunder. 
A scarcity ensued in the years 1472 and 1473, in which the 
prices of the most necessary commodities rose to such an 
exorbitant height as put them beyond the reach of any but the 
affluent. But it would be wearisome to go into all the loath- 
some details of wretchedness and crime brou&^ht on this 
unhapi)y country by an imbecile government ana a disputed 
succession, and which are portrayed with lively fidelity in the 
chronicles, the letters, and the satires of the time. (2) 

"While Ferdinand's presence was more than ever necessary to 
support the drooping spirits of his party in Castile, he was 
unexpectedly summoned into Aragon to the assistance of his 
father. No sooner had Barcelona submitted to King John, as 
mentioned in a preceding chapter, (3) than the inhabitants of 

(1) Bernaldes, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 3.— Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6nica 
del Gran Cardenal de Espana, Don Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza (Toledo, i625), 
pp. 138, 150.— Zoniga, Anales de Sevilla, p. S62. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 4, 5, 7. — Zunig^a, Anales de 
Sevilla, pp. 363, 364.— Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 35, 38, 
39, 42.— Saez, Monedas de Enrique IV. pp. 1— 5.— Pulgar, in an epistle 
addressed, in tiie autumn of 1473, to the bishop of Coria, adverts to several 
circumstances virhich set in a strong lig-ht the anarchical state of the kingdom, 
and the total deficiency of police. The celebrated satirical eclogue, also, 
entitled *' Mhigo Revulgo," exposes, with coarse but cutting sarcasm, the 
license of the court, the corruption of the clergy, and the prevalent depravity 
of the people. In one of its stanzas it boldly ventures to promise another and 
a better sovereign to the country. This performance, even more interesting 
to the antiquary than to the historian, has been attributed by some to Pulgar 
(see Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. p. 475), and by others to Rodrigo Cota 
(see Nic. Antonio, Bibliotlieca Vetus, torn. ii. p. 264), but without satisfactory 
evidence in favour of either. Booterwek is much mistaken in asserting it to 
have been aimed at the govermnent of John II. The gloss of Pulgar, whose 
authority as a contemporary must be considered decisive, plainly proves it to 
have been directed against Henry ly. (3) See chap. 11. 
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Boussilloii ai.d Cerdaffne, which provinces it will be remem- 
bered were placed in tne custody of France as a guarantee for 
the king of Ara^n's engagements, oppressed by the grievous 
exactions of their new rulers, determined to break the yoke, 
and to put themselves again under the protection of their 
ancient master, provided tney could obtain his support. The 
opportunity was favourable. A large part of the garrisons 
in the principal cities had been witliclruwn by Louis the Ele- 
venth to cover the frontier on thti side of Eiirgundy and 
Brittany. John, therefore, gladly embraced the proposal; and 
on a concerted day a simultaneouB insurrection, took place 
throujg:hout the provinces, when such of the French in Uie 
principal towns as had not the good fortune to escape into 
the citadels, were indiscriminateiy maeaacred. Of all the 
country, Salces, CoUioure, and tiie castle of Perpij^nan alone 
remained in the hands of the French. John then threw him- 
self into the last-named city with a &niall body of forces, and 
instantly set about the construction of works to protect the 
inhabitants against the fire of the Prench garrison in the 
castle, as well as from the army which might soon be expected 
to besiege them from without. (1) 

Louis the Eleventh, deeply incensed at the defection of his 
new subjects, ordered the most formidable preparations for the 
sie^ of their capital. John's officers, alarmed at these prepa- 
rations, besought him not to expose his person at his advanced 
age to the perils of a siege and of captivitjr. But the lion- 
hearted monarch saw the necessity of animating the 8i>irits of 
the besieged by his own presence ; and, assembling the inhabi- 
tants in one of the churches of the city, he exhorted them 
resolutely to stand to their defence, and made a solemn oath to 
abide the issue with them to the last. 

Louis, in the meanwhile, had convoked the ban and arriere- 
ban of the contiguous French provinces, and mustered an array 
of chivalry and feudal militia, amounting, according to the 
Spanish historians, to thirty thousand men. With these ample 
forces, his lieutenant-general, the duke of Savoy, closely in- 
vested Perpignan ; and, as he was provided with a numerous 
train of battering artillery, instantly opened a heavy fire on 
the inhabitants. John, thus exposed to the double fire of the 
fortress and besiegers, was in a very critical situation. Far 
firom being disheeurtened, however, he was seen armed cap-a- 
pie, on horseback from dawn till evening, rallying the spirits 
of his troops, and always present at the point of danger. He 
succeeded perfectly in communicating his own enthusiasm to 
the soldiers. The French garrison were defeated in several 
sorties, and their governor taken prisoner ; while supplies were 

(1) Alonso de Palenda, Cor6uica, MS. cap. 56.— Mmlaiia, Hktt. de Espan^ 
ton. ii. p. 481.— Zarita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 101.— Barante, Histoire des Dacs 
de Bourgogne (Paris, 1825)» torn. ix. pp. 101—106. 
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introduced into the city in the very face of the blockading^ 
army.(l) 

Ferdinand, on receiving intelligence of his father's perilous 
situation, instantly resolved, by Isabella's advice, to march to 
his relief. Putting himself at the head of a body of Castilian 
horse, generously furnished him by the archbishop of Toledo 
and his friends, he passed into Aragon, where he was speedily 
joined by the principal nobility of the kingdom, and an armv 
amounting in all to thirteen hundred lances and seven thousand 
infantry. "With this corps he rapidly descended the Pyrenees, 
by the way of Man9anara, in the face of a driving tempest, 
which concealed him for some time from the view of me enemy. 
The latter, during their protracted operations, for nearlj three 
months, had susteoned a serious diminution of numbers in their 
repeated skirmishes with the besieged, and still more from an 
epidemic which broke out in their camp. They also be^^an to 
suffer not a little from want of provisions. At this crisis, the 
apparition of this new army, thus unexpectedly descending on 
their rear, filled them with such conotemation, that they raised 
the siege at once, setting fire to their tents, and retreating with 
such precipitation as to leave most of the sick and wounded a 

§rey to the devouring element. John marched out, with colours 
ying and music playing, at the head of his little band, to 
greet his deliverers ; and after an affecting interview in the 
presence of the two armies, the father and son returned in 
triumph into Perpignan.(2"j yf 

The French army, reinforced by command of Louis, made a 
second ineffectual attempt (their own writers call it only a 
feint) upon the city ; and the campai^ was finally concluded 
by a treaty between the two monarcns, in which it was arranged 
that the king of Aragon should disburse within the year the 
sum originally stipulated for the services rendered him by Louis 
in his late war with his Catalan subjects ; and that, in case of 
failure, the provinces of Roussillon and Cerdagne should be 
permanently ceded to the French crown. The commanders of 
the fortified places in the contested territory, selected by one 
monarch from the nominations of the other, were excused 
during the interim fr^m obedience to the mandates of either, at 
least, so far as they might contravene their reciprocal engage- 
ments.(3) (Sept. 1473.) 

There is little reason to believe that this singular compact 

(1) Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. cap. 70.— Marians, Hist, de Espana, 
torn. ii. p. 489.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 148.— Zurita, Anales, 
torn. iv. fol. 195. — Anquctil, Histoire de France (Paris, 1805), torn. v. pp. 
60, 61. 

(2) Zurita, Anales,tom. iv. fol. 196.— Barsnte, Hist, des Dues de Boargogne, 
torn. X. pp. 105, lOd.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 149.— Alon.so de 
Palencia, Cordniea, MS. cap. 70. 71 > 72. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 200.— Gaillard, Rivalit^, torn. iii. p. 266.— 
See the articles of the treaty cited by Duclos, Hist, de Louis XI. rom. ii. 
pp. 99> 101.— Alonso de Palencia* ConSnica MS. cap. 73. 
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was subscribed in g^ood faith by either party. John* notwith- 
standing the temporary succour which he nad received from 
Louis at the commencement of his difficulties with the Catalans^ 
might justly complain of the infraction of his engagements at 
a subsequent period of the war, when he not only withheld 
the stipulated aid, but indirectly gave every facility in his 
power to the invasion of the duke of Lorraine. Neither was 
the king of Aragon in a situation, had he been disx)osed, to 
make the requisite disbursements. Louis, on the other hand, 
as the event soon proved, had no other object in view but to 
gain time to reorganise his army, and to lull his adversary into 
security, while he took effectual measures for recovering the 
prize which had so unexpectedly eluded him. 

During these occurrences, Isabella's prospects were daily 
brightening in Castile. The duke of Ghiienne, the destined 
spouse of her rival Joanna, had died in France ; but not until 
he had testified his contempt of his engagements with the Cas- 
tilian princess by openly soliciting the hand of the heiress of 
Burgundy. (1) Subsequent negotiations for her marriage witii 
two other j)rmces had entirely failed. The doubts which hune 
over her birth, and which the public protestations of Henry and 
his queen, far from dispelling, served only to augment, by the 
necessity which they- impliea for such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, were sufficient to deter any one from a connection 
which must involve the party in all the disasters of a civil 
war. (2) 

Isabella's own character, moreover, contributed essentially 
to strengthen her cause. Her sedate conduct, and the decorum 
maintained in her court, formed a strong contrast with the 
frivolity and license which disgraced that of Henry and his 
consort. Thinking men were led to conclude that the sagacious 
administration of Isabella must eventually secure to her the 
ascendancy over her rival ; while all who sincerely loved their 
country could not but pro^osticate for it, under her beneficent 
sway, a degree of prosperity which it could never reach under 
the rapacious and profligate ministers who directed the councils 
of Henry, and most probably would continue to direct those of 
his daughter. 

Among the persons whose opinions experienced a decided 
revolution, from these considerations, was Pedro Gk)nzales de 

(1) Louis XI. is supposed with much probability to have assassinated his 
brother. M. de Barante sums up his examination of the evidence with this 
remark : '* Le roi Louis XI. ne fit pcutfttre pas mourir son fr^re, mais per- 
sonne ne pensa qn'il en fbt incapable."— Hist, des Dues de Bourgogne, torn. ix. 
p. 433. 

(2) The two princes alluded to were the duke of Segorbe, a oousin of 
Ferdinand, and the king of Portugal. The former, on his entrance into 
Castile, assumed such sovereign state (giving his hand, for instance, to the 
grandees to kiss), as disgusted these haughty nobles, and was eventually the 
occasion of breaking off his match.— Alonso de Fidenda, Cordnlca^ MS. part S, 
cap. 62.— rana y Sonsa, Europa Portugaesa, torn. ii. p. 892. 

I K 
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Mendoza, archbishop of Seville and cardinal of Spain ; a prelate 
whose lofty station in the church was supported by talents of 
the highest order ; and whose restless ambition led him, like 
many of the churchmen of the time, to take an active interest 
in politics, for which he was admirably adapted by his ^ow- 
ledge of affiurs and discernment of character. Without desert- 
ing his former master, he privately entered into a correspond- 
ence with Isabella; and a service, which Ferdinand, on his 
return from Aragon, had an opportunity of rendering the duke 
of Infantado, the head of the Mendozas,^!) secured the attach- 
ment of the other members of this poweriiil family. (2) 

A circumstance occurred at this time, which seemed to pro- 
mise an accommodation between the adverse factions, or at 
least between Henry and his sister. The government of S<^via, 
whose impregnable citadel had been made the depository of the 
Toyal treasure, was intrusted to Andres de Cabrera, an officer 
of the kind's household. This cavalier, influenced in part by 
pers(mal pique to the grand master of St. James, and still more 
perhaps by the importunities of his wife, Beatrice de BobadiUa, 
the early Mend and companion of Isabella, entered into a 
correspondence with the nrinoess, and sought to open the way 
for her i>ermanent reconciliation with her brother. He accord- 
ingly invited her to Segovia, whf^re Henry oocasioDally resided, 
and, to dispel any suspicbns which Eihe might entertain of hi^ 
sincerity, aespatohed nis wife secretly by night, disguised in 
the garb of a peasant, to Aranda, where IsabeUa then held her 
court. The latter, confirmed by the assurances of her Mend. 
did not hesitate to com^y with tlie invitatioEi, and, accompanied 
by the archbishop of Toledo, proceeded to Segovia, where an 
interview took plaoe between ner and H«nry the Fourth, in 
which she vin£cated her past conduct, and. endeayoured to 
obtun her brotibier's sanction to her union with Ferdinand. 
{Deo. 1473.) Henry, who was naturally of a placable temper, 
received her communication with complacencvi and, in ordtir 
to give public demonstration of the good understanding now 
sumisting between him and his lister, condescended to walk 
by her side, holding the bridle of her palfrey « as ^be rode along 
the streets of the city. Ferdinand, on his return into Castile, 
hastened to Segovia, where he was welcomed by the monarch 
with every appearance of satisfaction. A succession oi/etes 
and splendid entertainments, at which both parties assisted, 

(1) Oyiedoasslgiuajiotherreasoii for this <±ange;fhedisgi>8toccas^^ 
Heiury IV.'s transfenin^ the custody of his daughter finom the ftuniljr of 
MendoEa to the Pachecos.— QnincnagenaB, MS. bat. l» qninc. 1, dial. 8. 

(2) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, p. 133.— Alonao de 
Falencia» Cor6nica, MS. part 2, cap. 46, 92.— Castillo Crdnica, cap. 103.— The 
influence of these new allies, especially of the rardinal, oyer Isabella's coxmcOs, 
was an additicmal ground (rf umbrage to the archbishop of Toledo, who, in a 
communication with the king of Aragon, declared himself, though friendly to 
thefar cause, to be released team all fiurtber obUgations to serve it.— See Zonta, 
Anales, torn. iv. lib. 40, cap. 19. 
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■eemed to annoTuice an entire oblivion of all past animonties, 
and the nation welcomed with satisfaction these symptoms of 
repose after the yexations straggle by which it nad!^ been so 
hmg agitated. (1) 

Tne repose, howeyer, was of no great duration. The slavirii 
mind of Henrv gradually relapsed under its ancient bondage ; 
and the grand master of St. James succeeded, in conseouenee 
of an illness with which the monarch was suddenljsr seized after 
an ^tertainment given by Cabrera, in infusing into his mind 
suspicions of an attempt at assassination. Henry was so &r 
incensed or alarmed by the suggestion, that he concerted a 
scheme for privately seizing the person of his sister, which was 
defeated by her own prudence and the vigilance of her 
Mends. (2) But> if the visit to Segovia failed in its destined 
purpose of a reconciliation with Henry, it was attended with 
the important consequence of securing to Isabella a faithful 
partisan in Cabrera, who, from the control which his situation 
^ve him over the royal coffers, proved a most seasonable ally 
in her subsequent struggle with Joanna. 

Not long after this event, Ferdinand received another sum- 
mons from his father to attend him in Aragon, where the storm 
of war, which had been for some time gathering in the distanoe, 
now burst with pitiless fury. In the beginning of February, 
1474, an embassy, consisting of two of nis principal nobleiB, 
accompanied by a brilliant train of cavaliers and attendants, 
had been deputed by John to the court of Louis the Eleventh, 
for the ostensible purpose of settling the preliminaries of the 
marriage previouslv agreed on between the dauphin and the 
infanta Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, then 
little more than three years of age. (3) The real object of the 
mission was to effect some definitive adjustment or compromise 
of the differences relating to the contested territories of Kous- 
sillon and Cerdagne. The kinsr of France, who, notwithstand- 
ing his late convention with John, was making active preimra- 
tions for the forcible occupation of these provinces, determined 
to gain time by amusing me ambassadors with a snow of ne^- 
tiation, and interposing every obstacle which his ingenuity 
could devise to their progress through his dominions. He 
sueoeeded so well in this latter part of his scheme, that the 
embassv did not reach Paris until the close of Lent. Louis, 
who seldom resided in his capital, took good care to be absent 

(!) CaibQjal, Anales, MS. afios 73, 74.— Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 27.— 
CastlDo, Crdnica, cap. 164.— Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nica, MS. part 3, cap. 78. 
— OTiedo, Quincaae:eDa8, MS. bat. I, qninc l, dial. 23. 

(3) Mendoza, Cr6n. del Graa Cardenal, pp. 141, 142.— Castillo, Crteica, 
cap. 104. — Oviedo has giyen a full account of this cayalier, who was allied to 
an ancient Catalan family, bat who raised himself to such pre-eminence by his 
own deserts, says that writer, that he may well be considered the founder of 
liii hoose.— Loc. cit. 

(D CazbflM Analea, MS. ano 70.— TUs was tha eldett chOd of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, bom Oct. 1st, 1470 ; afterwards queen of PortagaL 
K2 
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at this season, Tho arabas^dora in the interim were enter- 
tained with balls, /t?tea, miiitarv reviews, and whatever else 
might divert them from the real objceta of their mission. All 
communication was cut off with their own government, as their 
oDuriera wero stopped and their despatches intercepted, so that 
John, knew as Uttle of hia envoys or their proceedings as if they 
had been in Siberia or Ja^an. In the mean time, formidable 
preparations were maldng in the south of France for a descent 
on Itoiissillon ; and when the amba^adors, after a fruitless 
attempt at negotiation, which evaporated in mutual crimination 
and recrimination, set out on their return to Aragon, they were 
twice detained, at Lyons and Montpelier, from an extreme 
solicitude, as the French government expressed it, to ascertain 
the safest route through a country intersected by hostile 
armies; and all this, notwithstanding their repeated protesta- 
tions against this obliging disposition, which held them pri- 
soners, in opposition to their own will and the law of nations. 
The prince wno descended to such petty trickery passed for the 
wisest of his time. (1) 

In the meanwhile, the Seigneur du Lude had invaded Rous- 
sillon at the head of nine hundred French lances and ten thou- 
sand infantry, supported by a powerful train of artillery, while 
A fleet of Genoese transports, laden with supplies, accompanied 
the army along the coast. Elna surrendered after a sturdy 
resistance ; the governor and some of the principal prisoners 
were shamefully beheaded as traitors; and the French then 
proceeded to invest Perpignan. The king of Arag^on was so 
much impoverished by the incessant wars in which he had 
been engaged, that he was not only unable to recruit his army, 
but was even obliged to pawn the robe of costly fur which he 
wore to defend his person against the inclemencies of the sea- 
son, in order to defray the expense of transporting his baggage. 
In this extremity, iinding himself disappointed in the co-opera- 
tion, on which he had reckoned, of his ancient allies the oukes 
of Bur^rundy and Brittany, he again summoned Ferdinand to 
his assistance, who, after a brief interview with his father 
in Barcelona, proceeded to Saragossa to solicit aid from the 
estates of Aragon. 

An incident occurred on this visit of the prince worth noticing, 
as strongly characteristic of the lawless nabits of the ajpre. A 
citizen of Saragossa, named Ximenes Gordo, of noble femily, 
but who had relinquished the privileges of his rank in order to 
Qualify himself for municipal office, nad acquired such ascen- 
dancy over his townsmen as to engross the most considerable 
posts in the city for himself and his creatures. This authority 
ne abused in a shameless manner, making use of it not only for 

a) Gaillard, RiyaUt^, torn. iii. pp. 267— 376.-~I>aclos, Hist, de Ix>uis XI. 
torn. ii. pp. lis, 115.— Chroniqae Scaodalense, ed. Fetitot, torn. xiii. pp. 

443, 444. 
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the perversion of lustice, but for the perpetration of tlie most 
flagrant crimes. Although these facts were notorious, yet sudb 
were his power and popularity with the lower classes, that 
Ferdinand, despairing of bringing him to justice in the ordinary 
way, determined on a more summuy process. As Gordo occa- 
sionally visited the palace to pay his respects to the prince, the 
latter affected to regard him with more than usual favour, 
showing him such courtesy as might dissipate any distrust he 
had conceived of him. Gordo, thus assured, was invited at 
one of those interviews to withdraw into a retired apartment, 
where the nrince wished to confer with him on business of 
moment. On entering the chamber, he was surprised by the 
sight of the public executioner, the hangman of the city, whose 

SresencCj together with that of a priest, and the apparatus of 
eath with which the apartment was garnished, revealed at 
once the dreadful nature of his destiny. 

He was then charged with the manifold crimes with which 
he had been guilty, and sentence of death was j)rouounced on 
him. In vain did he appeal to Eerdinand, pleadmg the services 
which he had rendered on more than one occasion to his father. 
Ferdinand assured him that these should be gratefully remem- 
bered in the protection of his children ; and, then bidding him 
unburden his conscience to his confessor, consigned him to the 
hand of the executioner. His body was exposed that very day 
in the market-place of the citv, to the dismay of his friends and 
adherents, most of whom paid the penalty of their crime in the 
ordinary course of justice. This extraordinarjr proceeding is 
highly characteristic of the unsettled times in which it occurred ; 
when acts of violence often superseded the regular operation of 
the law, even in those countries whose forms of government 
approached the nearest to a determinate constitution. It will 
doubtless remind the reader of the similar proceeding imi^uted 
to Louis the Eleventh, in the admirable sketch given us of that 
monarch in " Q,uentin Durward.** (1) 

The supplies furnished by the Aragonese cortes were inade- 
quate to King John's necessities, and he was compelled, while 
hovering with his little force on the confines of Roussillon, 
to witness the gradual reduction of its caijital, without being 
able to strike a blow in its defence. The inhabitants, indeed, 
who fought with a resolution worthy of ancient Numantia or 
Saguntum, were reduced to the last extremity of famine, 
supporting life by feeding on the most loathsome ofial, on cats, 
dogs, the corpses of their enemies, and even on such of their 
own dead as had fallen in battle ! And when at length an 
honourable capitulation was granted them on the 14th of 
March, 1476, the garrison, who evacuated the city, reduced 
to the number of four hundred, were obliged to march on 

(1) Alonso de Falenda, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 83.— Ferreras, Hist* 
d'Espag^ne, torn. vii. p. 400.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. lib. IQ, cap. 12. 
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foot to Barcelona, as they liad oonsnmed their horses daring 
the siege. (1) 

The terms of capitnlation, which permitted every inhabitant 
to evacuate, or reside unmolested in the city, at his option, were 
too liberal to satisfy the vindictive temper of the king of France. 
He instantly wrote to his generals, instructing them to depart 
from their engagements, to keep the city so short of supplies as 
to compel an emigration of its original inhabitants, and to con- 
fiscate for their own use the estates of the principal nobility ; 
a2id, after delineating in detail the perfidious policy which 
tiiey were to pursue, he concluded with the assurance, "that, 
by the blessing of God and our Lady, and Monsieur St. 
Martin, he would be with them before the winter, in order to 
aid them in its execution." (2) Such was the miserable 
medley of hypocrisy and superstition which characterised the 
politics of the European courts in this corrupt age, and which 
dimmed the lustre of names most conspicuous on the page of 
history. 

The occupation of Roussillon was followed by a truce of six 
months between the belligerent parties. The regular course 
of the narrative has been somewhat anticipated, in order to con- 
dude that portion of it relating to the war with France, before 
ajgrain reverting to the affairs of Castile, where Henry the Fourth, 
pining under an incurable malady, was gradually approaching 
1he termination of his disastrous reign. 

This event, which, from the momentous consequences it 
involved, was contemplated with the deepest solicitude, not 
only by those who had an immediate and personal interest at 
jtaJfee, but by the whole nation, took place on the night of Hie 
11th of December, 1474.(3) It was precipitated by the death of 
tiiie grand master of St. James, on whom the feeble mind of 
Henry had been long accustomed to rest for its support, 
and who was cut off by an acute disorder but a few months 
previous, in the full prime of his ambitious schemes. The king, 
notwithstanding the lingering nature of his disease, gave him 
ample time for preparation, expired without a will, or even, as 
generally asserted, the designation of a successor. This was l^e 
more remarkable, not only as being contrary to established 
usage, but as occurring at a period when the succession had 
been so long and hotly debated. (4) The testaments of the 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 150.— Zurita, Analcs, torn. iv. lib. 19, 
cap. 13. — Chronique Scandalense, ed. Petitot, torn. ziii. p. 4S6.— Alonso de 
Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 91. 

(a) See copies of the orighial letters, as given by M. Barante, in his 
History of the Dukes of Burgundy, in which the author has so happily 
seized the tone and picturesque colouring of the ancient chronicle (torn. x. 
pp. 289, 298). 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicas, MS. cap. lu.— Carb^al, Anales, MS. ano 74. 
—Castillo, Crdnlca, cap. 148. 

(4) This topic is involved in no little ooscuritj, and has been reported with 
much discrepancy as well as inaccuracy by the modem Spanish historians 
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CastQian sovereigns, though never esteemed positively binding 
and occasionally, indeed, set aside, (1) when deemed nnoonstita- 
tional or even inexpedient by the legislature, were always 
allowed to have great weight with the nation. 

With Henry the Fourth terminated the male line of the hoiue 
of Trastamara, who had kept possession of the throne for mare 
than a century, and in the course of only four generations had 
exhibited every ^adation of character, from the bold and 
chivalrous enterprise of the lirst Henry of that name, down to 
the drivelling imbecility of the last. 

The character of Henry the Fourth has been suflSciently 
delineated in that of his reign. He was not without certain 
amiable qualities, and may be considered as a weak rather l^an 
a wicked prince. In persons, however, intrusted with the 
degree of power exercised by sovereigns of even the most limited 
monarchies of this period, a weak man mav be deemed more 
mischievous to the state over which he presides than a wicked 
one. The latter, feeling himself responsible in the eyes of the 
nation for his actions, is more likely to consult appearances, 
and, where his own passions or interests are not immediately 
involved, to legislate, with reference to the general interests <n 
his subjects. The former, on the contrary, is too often a 
mere tool in the hands of favourites, who, finding themselves 



Among the ancient, Castillo, the historiographer of Henry IV., 
certain ** testamentajy executors," without, however, noticing in any mora 
direct way the existence of a will. (Cr6n. c. l68.) The curate of Los 
Patatcios refers to a clause, reported, he si^, to have existed in the testament 
of Hemy IV., in which he declares Joanna his daughter and heir. (Reyes 
CatdUcofi, MS. cap. 10.) Alonso de Palencia states positively that there was 
no sndi insteimient ; and that Henry, on being asked who was to sncoeed 
him, referr e d to his secretary Juan Gonzalez for a knowledge of his intention. 
(CrdB. c. 92.) L. Marineo also states that the king, ** with his usual improvi- 
dence,'* left no will. (Cosas Memorables, fol. 156.) Pulgar, another contem- 
pcMrary, expressly declares that he executed no will, and quotes the words 
dictated by him to his secretary, in which he simply designates two of the 
grandees as " executors of his souP* (atbaceas de su anima), and four otliars 
in coi]Junction with them as the guardians of his daughter Joanna. (Rcyea 
Cat. p. 31.) It seems not improbable that the existence of this document has 
been confounded with that of a testament, and that with reference to it, the 
phrase above quoted of Castillo, as well as the passi^^e of Bemaldez, is to be 
interpreted. Carbajal*s wild story of the existence of a will, of its secretioii 
for more than thirty years,, and its final suppression by Ferdinand, is too 
naked of testimony to deserve the least weight with the historian. (See his 
Anales, MS. ano 74.) It shruld be remembered, however, that most of the 
above-mentioned writers compiled their works after the accession of Isabella, 
and that none, save Castillo, were the partisans of her rival. It should also 
ue added, that in the Intters addressed by the Princess Joanna to the different 
cities of the Idng^om, on her assuming the title of qaeen of Castile (bearbig 
date May 1*75), it is expressly Btated that Henry IV., on his death-bed, 
solemnly affirmed her to be his only daughter and lawful heir. These letters 
were drafted by John de Oviedo (Juan Gonzalez), the confidential secretary of 
Henry IV.— See Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 235 — 239. 

(1) As was the case with the testaments of Alfonso of Leon and Alfonso 
the Wise, in the thirteenth century, and with that of Peter the Cmel, in tb* 
fourteenth. 
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screened by the interposition of royal authority from the con- 
sequences of measures for which they should be justly respon- 
sible, sacrifice without remorse the public weal to the advance- 
ment of their private fortunes. Thus the state, made to 
minister to the voracious appetites of many tyrants, suffers 
incalculably more than it would &om one. So fared it with 
Castile imder Henry the Fourth ; dismembered by faction, her 
revenues squandered on worthless parasites, the grossest viola- 
tions of justice imredressed, public faith become a jest, the 
treasury bankrupt, the court a brothel, and private morals too 
loose and audacious to seek even the veil of hypocrisy ! Kever 
had the fortunes of the kingdom reached so low an ebo since the 
great Saracen invasion. 



The historian cannot complain of a want of authentic materials for the reig^ 
of Henry IV. Two of the chroniclers of that period, Alonso de Falencia and 
Enriquez d^ Castillo, were eye-witnesses and conspicuous actors in tiie scenes 
which they recorded, and connected with opposite factions. The former of 
these writers, Alonso de Falenda, was bom, as appears from his work, " De 
Synonymis," cited by Fellicer (Bibliotheca de Traductores, p. 7), in U23. 
Nic. Antonio has fiallen into the error of dating his birth mne years later. 
(Bibliotheca Vetus, torn. ii. p. 331.) At the age of seventeen he became page 
to Alfonso of Caithagrena, bishop of Burgos, and, in the family of ttot 
estimable prelate, acquired a taste for letters, which never deserted him during 
a busy political career. He afterwards visited Italy, where he became 
acquainted with Cardinal Bessarion, and through him with the learned Greek 
Trapezuntius, whose lectures on philosophy and rhetoric he attended. On 
his return to his native country, he was raised to the dignity of royal histo- 
riographer by Alfonso, younger brother of Henry IV., and competitor with 
him for the crown. He attached himself to the fortunes of Isabella, after 
Alfonso's death, and was employed by the archbishop of Toledo in many 
delicate negotiations, particularly in arranging the marriage of the princess 
with Ferdinand, for which purpose he made a secret journey into Aragon. 
On the accession of Isabella, he was confirmed in the office of national chro- 
nicler, and passed the remainder of his life in the composition of philological 
and historical works and translations from the ancient classics. The time 
of his death is uncertain. He lived to a good old age, however, since it 
appears from his own statement (see Mendez, Typographia Espanola; Madrid, 
1/96; p. IQO'k that his version of Josephus was not completed till the 
year 1492. 

The most popular of Palencia's writings arc his " Chronicle of Henry IV.," 
and his Latin " De^es,*' continuing the reign of Isabella down to the capture 
of Baza, in 1489. His Idstorical style, fax from scholastic pedantry, exhibits 
the business-like manner of a man of the world. His Chronicle, which, being 
composed in the Castilian, was probably intended for popular use, is conducted 
with littie artifice, and indeed with a prolixity and minuteness of detail arising 
no doubt from the deep interest which as an actor he took in the scenes he 
describes. His sentiments are expressed with boldness, and sometimes with 
the acerbity of party feeling. He has been much commended by the best 
Spanish writers, such as Zurita, Zuniga, Marina, Clemencin, for his veracity. 
The internal evidence of this is sufficientiy strong in his delineation of those 
scenes in which he was personally engaged i m his account of others, it will 
not be difficult to find examples of negligence and inaccuracy. His Latin 
** Decades " were probably composed with more care, as addressed to a learned 
class of readers ; and they are lauded by Nic. Antonio as an elegant com- 
mentary, worthy to be assiduously studied by all who would acquaint them- 
selves with the history of their country. The art of printing has done less 
perhiQifl for Spain than tbr any other country in Europe; and these tw9 
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valuable histories are still permitted to swell the rich treasure of manuscriptB 
with which her libraries are overloaded. 

Enriquez del Castillo, a native of Segovia, was the chaplain and histo- 
riographer of King Henry lY., and a member of his privy council. His 
situation not only made him acquainted with the policy and intrigues of the 
court, but with the personal feelings of the monardi, who reposed entire con- 
fidence in him, which Castillo repaid with uniform loyalty. He appears very 
early to have commenced his Ctironicle of Henry's rd^. On the occupation 
of Segovia by the young Alfonso, alter the battle of Olmedo, in 1407, the 
chronicler, together witkthe portion of his history then compiled, was unfor- 
tunate enough to fall into the enemy's hands. The author was soon sum- 
moned to the presence of Alfonso and his counsellors, to hear and Justify, as 
he could, certain passages of what, tiiey termed his " fiBlse and frivolous 
narrative." Castillo, hoping littie from a defence before such a prejudiced 
tribunal, resolutely kept his peace ; and it might have gone hard with him, 
had it not been for his ecclesiastical profession. He subsequentiy escaped^ 
but never recovered his manuscripts, which were probably destroyed ; and, in 
the introduction, to his Chronicle, he laments that he has been obliged to 
rewrite the first half of his master's reign. 

Notwithstanding Castillo's familiarity with public afiUrs, his work is not 
written in the business-like style of Palencia's. The sentiments exhibit a 
moral sensibility scarcely to have been expected, even from a minister of 
religion, in the corrupt court of Henry TV. ; and the honest indignation of the 
writer, at the abuses which he witnessed, sometimes breaks forth in a strain 
of considerable eloquence. The spirit of his work, notwithstanding its 
abundant loyalty, may be also commended for its candour in relation to the 
partisans of Isal)ella ; which has led some critics to suppose that it underwent 
a rifacimento after the accession of that princess to the throne. 

Castillo's Chronicle, more fortunate than that of his rival, has been pub- 
lished in a handsome form under the care of Don Jose Miguel de Flores, 
secretary of the Spanish Academy of Historv, to whose learned labours in thia 
way Castilian literature is so much indebted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

▲OOESaiOK OF PESDIKAin) AJSTD ISABELLA.— WAB OF IHB 
SUCCESSION.— BATTLE OF TOEO. 

1474—1476. 

Iwhglhi proclaimed Queen— Settlement of the Crown— Alfonso of Portagal 
supports Joanna— Inrades Castile— Retreat of the Castilians— Appropxlation 
of the Church Plate— Reorganisation of the Army— Battle of Tore— Sub- 
mission of the whole Kingdom— Peace with France and Portugal- Joanna 
takes the Veil— Death of John II. of Aragon. 

Most of the contemporary writers are content to derive 
Isabella's title to the crown of Castile from the ille^timacy of 
her rival Joanna. But as this fact, whatever probability it may 
reeeive from the avowed licentiousness of the queen, and some 
Ot^er collateral oircamstances, was never established by le^ 
evidence, or even made the subject of legs! inquiry, it cannot 
reasonably be adduced as affordmg in itself a satisfactory basis 
A)r the pretensions of Isabella. (1) 

These are to be derived from the will of the nation as expressed 
by its representatives in cortes. The power of this body to 
interpret the laws regulating the succession, and to determine 

(1) The popular belief of Joanna's illegitimacy was foimded on the following 
circumstances : — I. King Henry *s first marriage with Blanche of Navarre was 
dissolved, after it had subsisted twelve years, on the publicly alleged ground 
of " impotence In the parties." 2. The Princess Joanna, the only child of his 
second queen, Joanna of Portugal, was not bom until the eighth year of her 
marriage, and long after she had become notorious for her gallantries. 
3. Although Henry kept several mistresses, whom he maintained in so osten- 
tatious a manner as to excite general scandal, he was never known to have 
had issue by any one of them. — To counterbalance the presumption auSbrded 
by these facts, it should be stated, that Henry appears, to the day of his 
death, to have cherished the Princess Joanna as his own offspring, and that 
Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, her reputed father, instead of 
supporting her claims to the crown on the demise of Henry, as would have 
been natural had he been entitled to the honours of paternity, attached 
himself to the adverse faction of Isabella. 

Queen Joanna survived her husband about six months onj^. Father Florez 
(R^jntias Cath61icas, tom. il. pp. 760—786) has made a flimsy attempt to whit&. 
wash her character; but, to say nothing of almost every contemporary 
historian, as well as of the official documents of that day (see Marina, Teoria, 
torn. iii. part 2, No. 11), the stain has been too deeply fixed by the repeated 
testimony of Castillo, the loyal adherent of her own party, to be thus easily 
eflkced. 

It is ssdd, however, that the queen died in the odour of sanctify; and 
Ferdinand and Isabella caused her to be deposited in a rich mausoleum, 
erected by the ambassador to the court of the great Tamerlane for himself, 
but from which his remains were somewhat unceremoniously ejected, in order 
to make room for those of hi» royal mistress. 
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the saoeession itself, in the most absolute manner, is inoontro- 
yertible, having been established by repeated prewdents from a 
yery ancient period. (1) In the present instance, the legnudatnre, 
soon after the birth of Joanna, tendered the usual oaths of 
allegiance to her as heir apparent to the monarchy. On a sub- 
seouent occasion, however, the cortes, for reasons deemed 
snmoient by itself, and under a conviction that its consent to 
the preceding measure had been obtained through an undue 
inflaenoe on the part of the crown, reversed its former acts, and 
did homage to Isabella as the only true and lawful successor. (2) 
In this disposition, the legrislature continued so resolute, that, 
notwithstanding Henrv twice convoked the states for the express 
purpose of renewing their allegiance to Joanna, they reused to 
oomply with the summons ; (8) and thus Isabella, at the time 
of her broliier's death, possessed a title to the crown unimpaired, 
and d^ved from the sole authoritv which could give it a con- 
stitational validity. It may be adaed, that the inincess was so 
well aware of the real basis of her pretensions, that in her several 
manifestoes, although she adverts to the popular notion of her 
rival's illegitimacy, she rests l^e strength of her cause on the 
sanction of the oortes. 

On learning Henry's death, Isabella signified to ihe inha- 
bitants of Segovia, where she then resided, her desire of being 
proclaimed queen in that city, with the solemnities usual on 
such occasions. (4) Accordingly, on the following morning, 
being the 13th ot December, 1474, a numerous assembly, con- 
sisting of the nobles, clergv, and public magistrates in their 
robes of office, waited on her at the alcazar or castle, and, 
receiving her under a canoijy of rich brocade, escorted her in 
solemn procession to the principal square of the city, where a 
broad plal^rm or scaffold nad been erected for the i>enormance 
of Ihe ceremony. Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanish 
jennet, whose bridle was held by two of the civic functionaries, 
while an officer of her coiurt preceded her on horseback, bearing 
aloft a naked sword, the symbol of sovereignty. On arriving at 
the square, she alighted from her palfrey, and, ascending the 
platform, seated herself on a throne which had been prepared 
for her. A herald with a loud voice proclaimed, " Castile, 
Castile, for the King Don Ferdinand and his consort Dona 
Isabella, oueen proprietor (reina proprietaria) of these king- 
doms ! " The royal standards were then unfurled, while the 

(0 See this subject discussed in extemto, by Marina, Teoifa, part 8, cap. 1— 
10.— See, also, Introd. Sect I. of this History. 

(3) See Fart I. chap. 3. 

(S) See Part I. chap. 4, note 2. 

(4) Fortunately, this strong place, in which the royal treasure was depo- 
sited, was in the keeping of Andres de Cabrera, the husband off IsabeiUa's 
friend, Beatrice de Bobadilla. His co-operation at this juncture was to im- 
poctant, that Oviedo does not hesitate to declare, ** It l«r with him to maka 
Isabella or her rival queen, as he listed."— Qufaicuagenas, MS.bMk. 1, qaine. li 
dtel. 38. 
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peal of bells, and the discharge of ordnance from the castle, 
pubHdy announced the accession of the new sovereign. Isabella, 
after receiving' the homage of her subjects, and swearing to 
laaintain inviolate the liberties of the realm, descended from the 
platform, and, attended by the samo cortege^ moved slowly 
towards the cathedral ohurcii ; where^ after Te Deum had been 
ohanttrd, she prostrated herself before the principal altar, and, 
returniDg thanka to the Almighty for the protection hitherto 
VDuohsafod her, implored him to enlighten her future counsels, 
so that she might discharee the Ugh trust reposed in her with 
equity and wisdom. Such wiere the fiiinple forms that attended 
the coronation of the monorelu of CaaltLe previously to the six- 
teenth centuiy.(l) 

The cities mvourable to Isabella's cause, comprehending far 
the most populous and wealthy throughout the kingdom, fol- 
lowed the example of Segovia, and raised the royal standard for 
their new sovereign. Tne principal grandees, as well as most 
of the inferior nobility, soon presented themselves from all 
quarters, in order to tender the customary oaths of allegiance ; 
and an assembly of the estates, convened for the ensuing month 
of February, at Segrovia, imparted, by a similar ceremony, a 
constitutional sanction to these proceedings. (2) 

On Ferdinand's arrival from Aragon, where he was staying at 
the time of Henry's death, occupied with the war of Boussillon, 
a disagreeable discussion took place in regard to the respective 
authority to be enjoyed by the husband and wife in the adminis- 
tration of the government. Ferdinand's relatives, with the 
Admiral Henriquez at their head, contended that the crown of 
Castile, and, of course, the exclusive sovereignty, was limited to 
him as the nearest male representative of tne house of Trasta-i 
mara. Isabella's friends, on the other hand, insisted that these 
rights devolved solely on her, as the lawful heir and proprietor 
of the kingdom. The affair was finally referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the cardinal of Spain and the archbishop of Toledo, who, 
after careful examination, established, by undoubted precedent, 
that the exclusion of females from the succession did not obtain 
in Castile and Leon, as was the case in Aragon ;(3) that Isabella 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 10.— Caxbajal, Anales, MS. ano 
75.— Alonso de Palenda, ConSnica, MS. part 2, cap. 93.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 155.— Oviedo, Quiucuagenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. 2, dial 3. 

(2) Marina, whose peculiar researches and opportonities make him the best, 
is my only authority for this conyention of the cortes. (Teoria, torn. ii. pp. 63, 
89). The extracts he makes from the writ of summons, however, seem to 
imply that the object was not the recognition of Ferdinand and Isabella, but of 
their daughter, as successor to the crown. Among the nobles, who opesily 
testified their adhesion to Isabella, were no less than four of the six indivi. 
duals to whom the late king had intrusted the guardianship of his daughter 
Joanna ; viz. the grand cardinal of Spain, the constable of Castile, the duke of 
Infantado, and the count of Benevente. 

(3) A precedent for female inheritance, in the latter kingdom, was subse- 
quently Aimished by the undisputed succession and long reign of Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and mother of Charles V. The introdoo- 
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was consequently sole heir of these dominions ; and that what- 
ever authority Ferdinand might possess could only be derived 
through her. A settlement was then made on the basis of the 
oriffinal marriage contract.(l) All municipal appointments, 
ana collation to ecclesiastical oenefices, were to be made in the 
name of both, with the advice and consent of the queen. All 
fiscal nominations, and issues from the treasury, were to be sub- 
ject to her order. The commanders of the fortified places were 
to render homage to her alone. Justice was to be administered 
by both conjointly, when residing in the same place ; and by 
each independently, when separate. Proclamations and letters 
patent were to be subscribed with the signatures of both ; 
their images were to be stamped on the public coin, and 
the united arms of Castile and Aragon emblazoned on a com- 
mon seal. (2) 

Ferdinand, it is said, was so much dissatisfied with an 
arrangement which vested the essential rights of sovereignty in 
his consort, that he threatened to return to Aragon; but 
Isabella reminded him, that this distribution of power was 
rather nominal than real ; that their interests were indivisible ; 
that his will would be hers ; and that the principle of the ex- 
clusion of females from the succession, if now established, would 
operate to the disqualification of their only child, who was a 
daughter. By these and similar arguments the queen succeeded 
in soothing her ofiended husband, without compromising the 
prerogatives of her crown. 

Although the principal body of the nobility, as has been 
stated, supported Isabella's cause, there were a few families, 
and some of them the most potent in Castile, who seemed deter- 
mined to abide the fortunes of her rival. Among these was the 
marquis of Villena, who, inferior to his father in talent for 

tion of the Salic law, under the Bourbon dynasty, opposed a new barrier, 
indeed ; but this has been since swept away by the decree of the late monarch, 
Ferdinand VII., and the paramount authority of the cortes j and we may hope 
that the successftil assertion of her lawful rights by Isabella II. wUl put this 
mnch-Texed question at rest for ever. 

(1) See Part I. chap. 3.— Ferdinand's powers are not so narrowly limited, 
at least not so carefully defined, in this setQement as in the marriage 
articles. Indeed, the instrument is much more concise and general in its 
whole import. 

(2) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 40.— L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 155, 166.— Zurita, Anales, tom. It. fol. 393—234. — 
Pnlgar, Reyes Cat61icos, pp. 36, 36.— See the oris^inal instrument signed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, cited at length in Dormer's Discursos Varioa de 
Historia (Zaragoza, i683), pp. 295— 313.— It does not appear that the settle- 
ment was ever confirmed by, or indeed presented to the cortes. Marina speaks 
of it, however, as emanating from that body. (Teorfa, tom. li. pp. 63, 64.) 
From Pnlgar's statement, as well as from the hutrutnent itself, it seems to 
have been made under no other auspices or sanction than that of the great 
nobility and cavaliers. Marina's eagerness to find a precedent for the inter- 
ference of the popular branch, in all the great concerns of government, has 
usually quickened, but sometimes clouded, his optics. In the present instance 
he has undoubtedly confounded the irregular proceedings of the aristocracy 
exclusively, with the deliberate acts of the legislature . 
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intrigue, was of an intrepid spirit, and is commended by (me 
of the Spanish historians as ** the best lanoe in the kingdom.*' 
His immense estates, stretching from Toledo to Murcia, gaTe him 
an extensive influence over the southern regions of New Castile. 
The duke of Arevalo possessed a similar interest in the ^ntier 
province of Estramadora. With these were combined the grand 
master of Calatrava and his brother, together with the voong 
marguis of Cadiz, and, as it soon appeared, the archbishop oi 
Toledo. This latter dignitar]^, whose heart had lon^ swelled 
with secret jealousy at the rising fortiizies of the oardmal Men- 
doza, coidd no longer brook the ascendancy which that prelatci's 
consummate sagacitjr and insinua^ng address had given him 
over the counsels of ms young soverei^pis. After some awkwaxd 
excuses, he abruptly withdrew to his own estates ; nor oo^d 
the most conciliatory advances on the part of the queen, nor tiie 
deprecatory letters of the old king of Araffon, soften his in- 
flexible temi)er, or induce him to resume his station st Ae 
court ; until it soon became apparent, from his oorrespooidenoe 
with Isabella's en^nies, that ne was busy in underminiKg the 
fortunes of the very individual whom ne had so zealondj 
laboured to elevate. (1) 

Under the auspices of this coalition, propositions were made 
to Alfonso the Fifth, king of Portugal, to vindicate the title of 
his niece Joanna to the throne of Caistile, and, by espousing 
her, to secure to himself the same rich inheritance. An exag- 
gerated estimate was, at the same time, exhibited of iae 
resources of the confederates, which, when combined with those 
of Portugal, would readily enable them to crush the nsurpen, 
unsupported, as the latter must be, by the co-operation of 
Aragon, whose arms already found sufficient occupation wi^ 
the French. 

Alfonso, whose victories over the Barbary Moors had given 
him the cognomen of *' the AMcan," was precisely of a chanoter 
to be djazzled by the nature of this enterprise. The protection 
of an injured princess, his near relative, was oongeidal with 
the spirit of chivalry ; while the conquest of an opulent 
tecritory, adjacent to his own, would not only satisfy his 
dreams of ^lory, but the more solid cravings of avarice. In 
this disposition he wa^ confirmed by his son, Prince John, 
whose hot and enterprisinfi: temper found a nobler scope for 
ambition in such a war, than in the conquest of a hovde of 
African savages. (2) 

StiU there were a few among Alfonso s counsellors possessed 

(1) JUonso de Palenda, Cor^aica, MS. parts, cap. 94.— Garibay, Compendio, 
lib. 18, cap. 8.— Bernaldez, Reyes Cat6Iico8, MS. cap. 10, II.— Palgar, Letna 
(BCadiid, 177s), let. a, al Arzobispo de Toledo.—The archbUbop's jealonaj of 
Cardin al Mendoza is uniformly reported by the Spanish writers as the tme 
cause of his defection firom the queen. 

(S) Boy de Pina, CbT&ak» d*el Rey Alfcmso V., cap. 173, apod Colleceatf de 
Uvros In^toe de Hiatoria Fortagaesca (Lisboa, 179S>9S), iota. I 
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of sufGlcient coolness to discern the difficulties of the undertak- 
ing. ,They reminded him that the Castilian nobles, on whom 
lie principally relied, were the very persons who had formerly 
been most instrumental in defeating the claims of Joanna, 
and seeuring the succession to her rival ; that Ferdinand was 
connected by blood with the most powerful families of Castik ; 
that the great body of the people, the middle as well as the 
lower daisses, were fully penetrated, not only with a oon- 
yiotion of the legality of Isabella's title, but witli a deep 
attachment to her person; while, on the other hand, their 
proverbial hatred of^ Portugal would make them too impatient 
of interference from that quarter to admit the prospect of per- 
manent success. (1) 

These objections, sound as they were, were overruled by 
John's impetuosity, and the ambition or avarice of his father. 
War was accordingly resolved on ; and Alfonso, after a vaunt- 
ing, and, as may be supposed, ineffectual summons to the 
Castilian sovereigns to resign their crown in favour of Joanna, 
prepared for the immediate invasion of the kingdom, at the 
nead of an army amounting, according to the Portuguese his- 
torians, to £ve thousand six hundred horse and fourteen 
thousand foot. This force, though numerically not so formida- 
ble as might have been expected, comprised the flower of the 
Portuguese chivalry, burning with the nope of reaping simikr 
laureLi to those won of old by their fathers on uie plains of 
Aljubarrotta ; while its deficiency in numbers was to be amply 
compensated by recruits from the disaffected party in Oastik, 
who would eagerly flock to its banners on its advance across the 
borders. At the same time negotiations were entered into with 
the king of France, who was invited to make a descent upon 
Biscay, by a promise, somewhat premature, of a cession of the 
conquered territory. 

Early in May (1475), the king of Portugal put his army in 
motion, and, entering Castile by me way of Estramadura, held a 
northerly course towards Placencia, where he was met by the 
duke of Arevalo and the marquis of Yillena, and by the latter 
nobleman presented to the Princess Joanna, his destined bride. 
On the 12tn of the month he was affianced with all becoming 
pomp to this lady, then scarcely thirteen years of age ; and a 
mess^iger was despatched to the court of Rome, to soueit a dis- 
pensation f(»r their marriage, rendered necessary by the consan- 

(1) The ancient rivalry between the two natioiu was exasperated taito tite 
most deadly rancour by the fatal defeat at A^inbarrotta, in 1286, fai which fell 
the flower of the Castilian nobility. King John I. wore mourning, it is said, 
to the day of his death, hi conunemoration of this disaster. (Faria y Soosa, 
Eoropa Portosruesa, torn. ii. pp. 804 — 396.— La Qdde, Hist, de Pwtngal, 
torn. iii. pp. 367—3690 Pnlgar, the secretary of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
addressed, by their order, a letter of remonstrance to the king of PcMrtugal, 
in which he endeavours, hj nomerons arguments founded on expediency 
and Justice, to dissuade hfan fro» his maditafted ert wprtw^ —Palgar, 
Letras, No. 7. 
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Sfuinitv of the parties. The royal pair were then proclaimed, 
with tne usnal solemnities, sovereigiis of Castile ; and circulars 
were transmitted to the different cities, setting forth Joanna's 
title, and requiring their allegiance. (1) 

After some days given to festivity, the army resumed its 
march, still in a northerly direction, upon Arevalo, where 
Alfonso determined to await the arrival of the reinforcements 
which he expected from his Oastilian allies. Had he struck at 
once into the southern districts of Castile, where most of those 
Mendlv to his cause were to be found, and immediately com- 
mencea active operations, with the aid of the marquis of Cadiz, 
who, it was understood, was prepared to support him in that 
quarter, it is difficult to say what might have been the result. 
Ferdinand and Isabella were so wholly unprepared at the time 
of Alfonso's invasion, that it is said they could scarcely bring 
five hundred horse to oppose it. By this opportune delay at 
Arevalo, they obtaiaed s^ace for preparation. Both of them 
were indefatigable in their ©fforta- Isabella, we are told, was 
frequentiy engaged through the whole night in dictating 
despatches to her socretariea. She visited in person such of the 
garrison towns as required to he coniirroed in their allegiance, 
performing long and painful journeya on horseback with sur- 
prising celerity, and enduring fatigues wliieh, as she was at 
that time in delicate health, wellmgh proved fatal to her con- 
stitution. (2) On an esccureion to Toledo, she determined to 
make one effort more to regain the confidence of her ancient 
minister, the archbishop. She accordingly sent an envoy to 
inform him of her intention to wait on nun in person at his 
residence in Alcaic de Henares. But as the surly prelate, far 
from being moved by this condescension, retumea for answer, 
that, ** if the queen entered by one door, he would go out at tiie 
other,'* she did not choose to compromise her dignity by any 
farther advances. 

By Isabella's extraordinary exertions, as well as those of her 
husband, the latter foimd himself, in the beginning of July, at 
the head of a force amounting in all to four thousand men-at- 
arms, eight thousand light horse, and thirty thousand foot — an 
ill-disciplined militia, chiefly drawn from the mountainous 

(1) Ruy de Pina, Chrdnica d'el Rey Alfonso V. cap. 174— 178.— Bemaldez, 
Reyes CattSlicos, MS. cap. l6, 17, 18.— Bemaldez states, that Alfonso, pre- 
viously to his invasion, caused larg^esses of plate and money to be distributed 
among the Castilian nobles whom he imagined to be well affected towards 
him. Some of them, the duke of Alva in particular, received his presents 
and used them in the cause of Isabella.— Farfa y Sousa, £uropa Portu- 
gaesa, tom. U. pp. 396— 398.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 230— 240.— La 
ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iii. p. 300— 362.— Pulgar, CnSnica, p. 51.— 
L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 156. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. I, 
quinc. 2, dial. 3. 

(2) The queen, who was at that time in a state of pregnancy, brought on 
a miscarriage by her incessant nersonal exposure.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. 

fol. 234. 
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difltriots of the north, whioh manifested peculiar devotion to 
his cause ; his partisans in the sonth heing pre-occupied with 
suppressing domestio revolt, and with incursions on the fron- 
tiers of Portugal. (1) 

Meanwhile Alfonso, after an unprofitahle detention of nearly 
two months at Arevalo, marched on Toro, whioh. hy a precon- 
certed agreement, was delivered into his hands hy the governor 
of tiie dtv, although the fortress, under the conduct of a woman, 
continued to maintain a gaUant defence. While occupied with 
its reduction, Alfonso was invited to receive the submission of 
the adjacent city and castle of Zamora. The defection of these 
places, two of the most considerable in the province of Leon, 
and peculiarly important to the king of Portugal from theii* 
vicinity to his dominions, was severely felt by Ferdinand, who 
determined to advance at once against his rival, and bring their 
quarrel to the issue of a battie ; in this, acting in opposition to 
tne more cautious coimsel of his father, who recommended the 
X)olioy, usually judged most prudent for an invaded country, of 
acting on the defensive, instead of risking all on the chances of 
a single action. 

Ferdinand arrived before Toro on the 19th of July, and 
immediately drew up his army before its walls in order of 
battie. As the kine of Portugal, however, still kept within his. 
defences, Ferdinand sent a herald into his camp, to defy him 
to a fair field of fight with his whole army, or, if he declined 
this, to invite him to decide their differences by personal com- 
bat. Alfonso accepted the latter alternative : but a dispute 
arising respecting the guarantee for the performance of the 
engagements on either side, the whole anair evaporated, as X 
usual, in an empty vaunt of chivalry. ^ 

The Castilian army, from the haste with which it had been 
mustered, was whouy deficient in battering artillery, and in 
other means for annoying a fortified city ; and as its commu- 
nications were cut on, m consequence of the neighbouring 
fortresses being in possession of the enemy, it soon became 
straitened for provisions. It was accordingly decided in a 
council of war, to retreat without further delay. No sooner was 
this determination known, than it excited general dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the camp. The soldiers loumy complained that 
the king was betrayed by his nobles ; and a party of over-loyal 
Bisoayans, inflamed by the suspicions of a conspiracy against 
his person, actually broke into the church where Ferdmand 
was conferring with his officers, and bore him ofi* in their arms 
from the midst of them to his own tent, notwithstanding his 
reiterated explanations and remonstrances. The ensuing retreat 
was conducted in so disorderly a manner by the mutinous 

(1) CarboJal, Anales, MS. ano 75.— Pnlgar, Reyes Cat6Iicos, pp. 45—65.— 
FerreraB, Hist. d'Espa^rne, torn. tU. p. 411.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat611co8, MS. 
rap. 23. 

J. L 
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soldiery, that Alfonso, says a contemporary, had he but sallied 
with two thousand horse, might have routed and perhaps anni- 
hilated the whole army. Some of the troops were detaehed 
to reinforce the garrisons of the loyal cities, out most of liiem 
dispersed again among their native mountains. The citadel of 
Toro soon afterwards capitulated. The archbishop of Toledo, 
considering these events as decisive of the fortunes of the 
war, now openly joined the king of Portugal at the head of five 
hundred lances, boasting at the same time, that " he had raised 
Isabella from the distsdf, and would soon send her back to it 
again." (1) 

So disastrous an introduction to the campaign might indeed 
well fill Isabella's bosom with anxiety. The revolutionary 
movements, which had so long agitated Castile, had so far 
unsettled every man's x)olitical principles, and the allegiance of 
even the most loyal hung so loosely about them, that it was 
difficult to estimate how far it might be shaken by such a blow 
occurring at this crisis. (2) Fortunately, Alfonso was in no 
condition to profit by his success. His Oastilian allies had 
experienced the greatest difficulty in enlisting their vassals in 
the Portuguese cause ; and, far from fiimishmp^ him with the 
contingents which he had expected, found sufficient occupation 
in the defence of their own territories against the loyal XMUrti- 
sans of Isabella. At the same time, numerous squadrons of 
light cavalry from Estramadura and Andalusia, penetrating 
into Portugal, carried the most terrible desolation over the 
whole extent of its unprotected borders. The Portuguese knights 
loudly murmured at being cooped up in Toro, while their own 
coun^ was made the theatre of war ; and Alfonso saw himaftlf 
under the necessity of detaching so considerable a portion of 
his army for ihe defence of his frontier, as entirely to cripple 
bis fature operations. So deeply, indeed, was he impressedL oy 
these circumstances, with the difficiQty of his enterprise, tnat, 
in a negotiation with the Castilian sovereigns at this time, he 
expressed a willingness to resign his claims to their crown, in 
consideration of the cession of Galicia, together with the cities of 
Toro and Zamora, and a considerable sum of money. Ferdinand 
and his ministers, it is reported, would h&ve accepted tiiie 
proposal ; but Isabella, although acquiescing in the stipulated 
money pavment, would not consent to the dismemberment of a 
single incn of the Castilian territory. 

In the mean time, both the queen and her husband, undis^ 

(1) Bermddez, Reyes Cat6Uco8, MS. cop. iS.—Fairay Socraa, Enropa Porta- 
guesa, torn. ii. pp. 898— 400.— Palgar, Crdnica, pp. 65— 6o.— Roy de Fkuw 
Chttfu. d*el R^ Alfonso V., cap. 179.— La ClMe, Hist, de Bortugal, torn. iii. 
p. 806.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. foL 240—243. 

(2) " Pues no OS maravilleis de eso,*' says Oviedo, in relation to these 
troubles, " que n6 solo enlare hennanos suele taaber esas diferencte, teas enbre 
pAdre 6 ht}o lo vimos ayer, como snelen deeir.*'— Qaincnai^enas, MS. iMUfe. i 
quinc. 2, dial. 3. 
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mayed by pjist reverses, were making every exertion for ttie 
re-organisation of an army on a more efficient footing. To 
accomplish this object, an additional supply of funds becasre 
necessary, since the treasure of King Henry, aelivered into their 
hands by Andres de Cabrera, at Segovia, had been exhausted 
by the preceding operations. (1) The old king of Aragon 
advised them to imitate their ancestor Henry the Second, of 
glorious memory, by making liberal grants and alienations in 
favour of their subjects, wmch they might, when more firmly 
seated on the throne, resume at pleasure. Isabella, however, 
chose rather to trust to the patriotism of her people, than have 
recourse to so unworthy a stratagem. She accordingly convened 
an assembly of the states, in the month of August (1475), at 
Medina del Cami>o. As the nation had been too far impoverished 
under the late reign to admit of fresh exactions, a most extra- 
ordinary expedient was devised for meeting the stipulated 
requisitions. It was proposed to deliver into the royal treasury 
half the amount of plate belonging to the churches throughout 
the kingdom, to be redeemed in the term of three years, for the 
sum of thirty cuentos, or millions of maravedis. The clergy, 
who were very generally attached to Isabella's interest, far 
from discouraging this startling proposal, endeavoured to 
vanquish the queen's repngnance to it, by ar^ments and 
pertinent illustrations drawn from Scripture. This transaction 
certainly exhibits a degree of disinterestedness, on the part 
of this Dody, most unusual in that a^e and country, as well 
as a generous confidence in the good faith of Isabella, of which 
she proved herself worthy by the punctuality with which she 
redeemed it. (2) 

Thus provided with the necessary funds, the sovereigns set 
about enforcing new levies, and bringing them under better 
discipline, as well as providing for their equipment in a manner 
more suitable to the exigencies of the service, than was done 
for the preceding army. The remainder of the summer and 
the ensuing autmnn were consumed in these preparations, as 
well as in placing their fortified towns in a proper posture of 

(I) The royal cofliers were found to contain about 10,000 marks of silver. 
(Pulgar, Reyes Cat61. p. 64.) Isabella presented Cabrera with a golden grblet 
from her table, engaging that a similar present should be regularly made to 
hfm and his successors on the anniversary of his surrender of Segovia. She 
subsequently gave a more solid testimony of her gratitude, by raising him to 
the rank of marquis of Moya, with tiie gnmt of an estate suitable to his new 
dignily.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, qninc. 1, dial. 23. 

(9) The indignation of Dr. Salazar de Mendoza is roused by this misiqtpli- 
catton of the church's money, which he avers ** no necessity whatever could 
Justify.'* This worthy canon flourished in the 17th century. (Cr^n. del Gran 
Cardenal, p. 147.— Pulgar, Reyes CatOI. pp. 60— 02.— Faria y Sousa, Europa 
Portngnesa, tom. ii. p. 400.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part 1, 
fbl. 67.—Znrita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 243.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. 
cap. 18, 20.— Zunlga gives some additional particulars respecting the grant of 
the cortes, which I do not find verified by any contemporary author.— >Anales 
de SeviUa, p. 372. • 

L2 
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defence, and in the redaction of such places as held out against 
them. The kine of Portu^ all this while lay with his dimi- 
nished forces in Toro, making: a sally on one occasion only, for 
the relief of his Mends, which was frustrated by the sleepless 
yinlance of Isabella. 

Early in December, Ferdinand passed from the siege of 
Burgos, in old Castile, to Zamora, whose inhabitants expressed 
a desire to return to their ancient allegiance ; and, with the 
co-operation of the citizens, supported by a large detachment 
from his main army, he prepared to invest its citadel. As the 
possession of this post would effectually intercept Alfonso's 
communications witn his own country, he determined to relieye 
it at every hazard; and for this purpose despatched a messenger 
into Portueal, requiring his son. Prince John, to reinforce him 
witii such levies as he could speedily raise. All parties now 
looked forward with eagerness to a general battle, as to a termi- 
nation of the evils of tms long-protracted war. 

The Portuguese prince, having with difficulty assembled a 
corps amounting to two thousand lances and eight thousand 
infantry, took a northerly circuit round Galicia, and effected a 
junction with his father in Toro, on the 14th of February, 1476. 
Alfonso, thus reinforced, transmitted a pompous circular to the 
pope, the king of France, his own dominions, and those well 
af&cted to him in Castile, proclaiming his immediate intention 
of taldng the usurper, or of driving him from the kmgdom. On 
the night of the 17th, having first provided for the security of 
the cit;^, by leaving in it a powerful reserve, Alfonso drew off* 
the residue of his army, probably not mucn exceeding three 
thousand five hundred horse and five thousand foot, well 
provided with artillery and with arquebuses, which latter 
engine was still of so clumsy and unwieldy construction as 
not to have entirely superseded the ancient weapons of Euro- 
pean warfare. The Portuguese army, traversing the bridge of 
Toro, pursued their march along the southern side of the Douro, 
and reached Zamora, distant only a few leagues, before the 
dawn. (1) 

At break of day, the Castilians were surprised by the array 
of floating banners, and martial panoplv glittering in the sun 
from the opposite side of the river, wni^ the discharges of 
artillery stul more unequivocally announced liie presence of 
the enemy. Ferdinand could scarcelv believe that the Portu- 
guese monarch, whose avowed object had been the relief of the 
castle of Zamora, should have selected a position so obviously 
unsuitable for this purpose. The intervention of the river 

(1) Carb^jal, Anales, MS. anos 75, 76.— Ray de Pina, Chron. d*el Rejr 
Alfonso v., cap. 187, 189.— Bemaldez, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. cap. 20, 22.— 
Polgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 63— 7H.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 156. 
Faria y Sousa, Europa Portagrueso, torn. ii. pp. 401, 404.— Several of the con- 
temporaiy Castilian historians compute the Portugpaese armv at doable the 
amoant given in the text. 
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between him and tlie fortress situated at the northern extre- 
mity of the town, prevented him from relieving it, either by 
thit)wing snccours into it, or by anno^g the Castilian troops, 
who, intrenched in comparative security within the walls and 
houses of the city, were enabled bv means of certain elevated 
positions, well garnished with artillery, to inflict much heavier 
injury on their opponents than they could possibly receive 
from them. Still Ferdinand's men, exposed to the double flre 
of the fortress and the beseigers. would willingly have come to 
an engagement with the latter ; but the river, swollen by winter 
torrents, was not fordable ; and the bridge, the only direct avenue 
to the city, was enfiladed by the enemy's cannon, so as to 
render a sally in that direction altogether impracticable. 
During this time, Isabella's squadrons of light cavalry, hover- 
ing on the skirts of the Portuguese camp, effectually cut off 
its supplies, and soon reduced it to great straits for subsistence. 
This circumstance, together with the tidings of the rapid 
advance of additional forces to the support of Ferdinand, deter- 
mined Alfonso, contrary to all expectation, on an immediate 
retreat ; and accordingly, on the morning of the 1st of March, 
being little less than a fortnight from the time in which he 
commenced this empty gasconaae, the Portugese army quitted 
its position before Zamora, with the same silence and celerity 
with which it had occupied it. 

Ferdinand's troops would instantly have pushed after the 
fu^tives, but the latter had demolished the southern extre- 
mity of the bridge before their departure ; so that, although 
some few effected an immediate passage in boats, the great 
body of the army was necessarily detamed until the repairs 
were completed, which occupied more three hours. With all 
the expeiution they could use, therefore, and leaving their 
artillery behind them, they did not succeed in coming up with 
the enemy until nearly four o'clock in the afternoon, as the 
latter was defiling through a narrow pass formed by a crest 
of precipitous hills on the one side, and the Douro- on the 
other, at the distance of about five miles from the city of, 
Toro.(l) 

A council of war was then called to decide on the expediencj 
of an immediate assault. It was objected that the strong posi- 
tion of Toro would effectually cover the retreat of the Portu- 
guese in case of their discomfiture ; that they would speedily 
Be reinforced by fresh recruits from that city, which would 
make them more than a match for Ferdinand's army, exhausted 
by a toilsome march, as well as by its long fast, which it had 
not broken since the morning; and that the celerity with 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Cat51icos, pp. 82— 85.— Zarita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 252, 
253.— Faria y Sonsa, Europa Portuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 404, 405.— Bernaldez, 
Reyes Cat<SUcos, MS. cap. S3.— Ruy de Pina, CtanSn. d'el Rej Alfonso V., 
cap. 190. 
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which it had moved had compelled it, not only to abandon 
its artillery, but to leave a considerable portion of the heavy- 
armed infantry in the rear. Notwithstanding the weight of 
these objections, such were the high spirit of the troops and 
their eagerness to come to action, sharpened by the view of the 
quarry, which after a wearisome chase seemed ready to fall 
into tneir hands, that they were thought more than suflSlcient 
to counterbalance every physical disadvantage, and the ques- 
tion of battle was decided in the affirmative. 

As the Castilian army emerged from the defile into a wide 
and open plain, they found that the enemy had halted, and was 
already forming in order of battle. The king of Portugal led 
the centre, with the archbishop of Toledo on his right wing, 
its extremity resting on the Douro; while the left, compre- 
hending the arquebusiers and the strength of the cavalry, was 
placed under the command of his son. Prince John. The 
numerical force of the two armies, although in favour of the 
Portuguese, was nearly equal, amounting probably in each to less 
than ten thousand men, about one-third being cavalry. Ferdi- 
nand took his station in the centre, opposite his rival, having 
the admiral and the duke of Alva on his left ; while his right 
wing, distributed into six battles or divisions, under their 
several commanders, was supported by a detachment of men- 
at-arms from the provinces of Leon and Galioia. 

The action commenced in this quarter. The Castilians rais- 
ing the war-cry of " St. James and St. Lazarus," advanced on 
the enemy's left under Prince John, but were saluted with such a 
brisk and well-directed fire from his arquebusiers, that their 
ranks were disconcerted. The Portuguese men-at-arms, charg- 
ing them at the same time, augmented their confusion, and 
compelled them to fall back precipitately on the narrow pass 
in tneir rear, where, being supported by some fresh detach- 
ments from the reserve, they were with difficulty rallied by 
their officers, and again brought into the field. In the mean- 
while, Ferdinand closed with the enemy*s centre, and the action 
soon became general along the whole line. The battle raged with 
redoubled fierceness in the quarter where the presence of the 
two monarchs infused new ardour into their soldiers, who 
fought as if conscious that this struggle was to decide the 
fete of their masters. The lances were shivered at the first 
encounter, and, as the ranks of the two armies mingled with 
each other, the men fought hand to hand with their swords, 
with a fury sharpened by the ancient rivalry of the two 
nations, making the whole a contest of physical strength rather 
than skill. (I) 

(1) Carbajal, Anales^MS. auo 76.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 158. — 
Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 85— 89.— Faria y Sousa, Europa Portugruesa, 
torn. ii. pp. 404, 405.— Bernaldez, Reyes CaWlicos, MS. cap. 23.— La Cldde, 
Hint, de Portugal, torn. iii. pp S78— 383.— Zurita, Anales.tom. iv. foL 262— S«5. 
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The royal standard of Portugal was torn to shreds in the 
attempt to seize it on the one side and to preserve it on the 
other; while its gallant bearer, Edward de Almeyda, after 
losin|[ first his right arm, and then his left, in its defenoe, 
held it firmly with his teeth until he was cut down by the 
assailants. The armour of this knight was to be seen as late 
as Mariana's time in the cathedral cnurch of Toledo, where it 
was preserved as a trophy of this desperate act of heroism, 
whicA brings to mind a similar feat recorded in Grecian storv. 

The (dd archbishop of Toledo and the Cardinal Mendoza, who, 
like his reverend rival, had exchanged the crosier for the 
corslet, were to be seen on that day in tne thickest of the meUe, 
The holy wars with the infidels perpetuated the unbecoming 
spectacle qf military ecclesiastics among the Snaiiiards to a 
still later period, ana long after it had disappeared horn the rest 
of civilised Europe. 

At length, after an obstinate struggle of more than three 
hours, the valour of the Castilian troops prevailed, and the 
Portuguese were seen to give way in all directions. The duke 
of Alva, by succeeding in turning their fiank, while they were 
thus vigorously pressed in front, completed their disorder, and 
soon converted their retreat into a rout. Some attempting to 
cross the Douro, were drowned ; and many, who endeavoured 
to effect an entrance into Tore, were entangled in the narrow 
defile of the bridge, and fell by the sword of their pursuers, or 
miserably perished in the river, which, bearing along their 
mutilated corpses, brought tidines of the fatal victory to 
Zamora. Such were the neat and fury of the pursuit, that the 
intervening night, rendered darker than usual by a driving 
rain-storm, alone saved the scattered remains of the army from 
destruction. Several Portuguese companies, under favour of 
this obscurity, contrived to elude their foes by shouting the 
Castilian battle-cry. Prince John, retiring with a fragment of 
his broken squadrons to a neighbouring eminence, succeeded, by 
lighting fires and sounding ms trumpets, in rallying round him 
a number of fugitives ; and, as the position he occupied wa« 
too strong to be readily forced, and the Castilian troops were 
too weary and well satisfied with their victory to attempt it. 
he retained possession of it till morning, when he made ^od 
his retreat into Toro. The king of Portugal, who was missing, 
was sunposed to have perished in the battle, until, by advices 
received from him late on the following day, it was ascertained 
that he had escaped without personal injury, and with three 
or four attendants only, to the fortified castle of Castro-Nuno, 
some leagues distant from the field of action. Numbers of his 
troops, attempting to escape across the neighbouring frontiers 
into their own country, were maimed or massacred by the 
Spanish peasants, in retaliation of the excesses wantonly com- 
mitted by them in their invasion of Castile. Ferdinandt 
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shocked at this barbarity, issued orders for the protection of 
their x>erso]is, and freely ^ve safe-conducts to such as desired 
to return into Portugal. He even, with a degree of humanity 
more honourable, as well as more rare, than military success, 
Ustributed clothes and money to seyeral prisoners brought into 
Zamora in a state of utter destitution, and enabled tnem to 
return in safety to their own country. (1) 

The Castilian monarch remained on the field of battle till 
after midnight, when he returned to Zamora, being followed 
in the morning by the cardinal of Spain and the Admiral 
Henriquez, at the head of the victorious legions. Eight 
standards, with the greater part of the baggage, were taken 
in the engagement, and more than two thousand of the enemy 
slain or made prisoners. Queen Isabella, on receiving tidings 
of the event at Tordesillas, where she then was, ordered a 
procession to the church of St. Paul in the suburbs, in which 
she herself joined, walking barefoot with all humility, and 
offered u^ a devout thanksgiving to the God of battles for the 
victory with which he had crowned her arms. (2) 

It was indeed a most auspicious victory, not so much^from 
the immediate loss inflicted on the enemy, as from its moral 
influence on the Castilian nation. Such as had before vacil- 
lated in their faith, who, in the expressive language of Ber- 
naldez, " estaban aviva quien vence, — who were prepared to 
take sides with the strongest, now openly proclaimed their 
allegiance to Ferdinand and Isabella ; while most of those who 
had been arrayed in arms, or had manifested by any other 
overt act their hostility to the government, vied with each 
other in demonstrations of the most loyal submission, and 
sou&:ht to make the best terms for themselves which they 
could. Among the latter, the duke of Arevalo, who indeed 
had made overtures to this eflect some time nrevious through 
the agency of his son, together with the grand master of Cala- 
traya, ana the count of Uruena, his brother, experienced the 
lenity of government, and were confirmed in the entire x>osse8- 
sion of their estates. The two principal delinquents, the mar- 

(1) FariaySousa claims the honours of the victory for the Tartagaese, 
because Prince John kept the field till morning:. Eyen M. La ClMe, with all 
his deference to the Portuguese historian, cannot swallow this. Faria y Sonsa, 
Europa Portuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 405— 410.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, 
quinc. I, dial. 8.— Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. l, 
cap. 46.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 85—00.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, 
fol. 158.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 76.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos* MS. 
cap. 23. — Ruy de Pina, ChnSn. d*el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 101.— Ferdinand, 
in aUusion to Prince John, wrote to his wife, ** that, if it had not been for 
the chicken, the old cock would have been taken."— Garibay, Compendio, 
lib. 18, cap. 8. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes CattSlicos, p. 90.— The sovereigns, in compliance with a 
previous vow, caused a superb monastery, dedicated to St. Francis, to be 
erected in Toledo, with the title of San Juan de los Reyes, in commemoration 
of their victory over the Portuguese. This edifice was still to be seen tn 
Mariana's time. 
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quis of Yillena and the archbishop of Toledo, made a show of 
resistance for some time longer; but, after witnessing the 
demolition of their castles, the capture of their towns, the 
desertion of their vassals, and the sequestration of their reve- 
nues, were fain to purchase a pardon at the price of the most 
humble conoessions, and the forfeiture of an ample portion of 
domain. 

The castle of Zamora, expecting no further succours from 
Portugal, speedily surrendered ; and this event was soon fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Madrid, Baeza^ Toro, and other 
prinoipai cities ; so that in little more than six months from the 
date 01 the battle, the whole kingdom^ with the exception of a 
few insignificant posts atill jirarrisoncd by the enemy, had 
aoknowl^ged the supr^masy of Perdinand and laabellii.n) 

Soon after the victory of Toro, Ferdinand waa enabled to 
concentrate a force amounting to iifly thousand men, for the 
purpose of rei)elling the French from Guipuscoa, from which 
they had already twice been driven by the intrepid natives, 
and whence they again retired with precipitation on receiving 
news of the king's approach. (2) 

Alfonso, finding his authority in Castile thus rapidly melting 
away before the rising influence of Ferdinand and Isabella, with- 
drew with his virgrin bride into Portugal, where he formed the 
resolution of visiting France in person, and soliciting succour 
from his ancient ally, Louis the Eleventh. In spite of every 
remonstrance, he put this extraordinary scheme into execution. 
He reached France, with a retinue of two hundred followers, 
in the month of September. He experienced everywhere the 
honours due to his exalted rank, and to the signal mark of con- 
fidence which he thus exhibited towards the French kin^. The 
keys of the cities were delivered into his hands, the prisoners 
were released from their dungeons, and his progress was 
attended by a general jubilee. His brother monarch, however, 
excused himself from affording more substantial proofs of his 
regard, until he should have closed the war then pending 
between him and Burgundy, and until Alfonso should have 
fortified his title to the Castilian crown by obtaining from the 
pope a dispensation for his marriafire with Joanna. 

The defeat and death of the dxike of Burgundy, whose camp 
before Nanci Alfonso visited in the depth of winter, with the 
chimerical purpose of efiecting a reconciliation between him and 
Louis, removed, the former of these impediments ; as, in good 
time, the compliance of the pope did the latter. But the king 
of Portugal found himself no nearer the object of his negotia- 

(1) Rades j Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, torn. ii. fol. 79$ 80.— Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, cap. 48—50, 55. 60.— Znrita, Anales, lib. 19» cap. 46, 48, 64, 68 
— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. vii. pp.476— 478, 617—519, 646.— Bemaldeas, 
Resres Catdlicas, MS. cap. 10.— Oviedo, Quincuasrenas, MS. bat. l,quinc. 1, 
dial. 8. 

(2) Gaillard, Rivalit^, torn. iii. pp. 290—293.— Carbe^al, Anales, MS. ano 76* 
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tions ; and, after waiting a wliole year a needy suppliant at the 
court of Louis, he at length ascertained that nis insidious host 
was concerting an arrangement with his mortal foes, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Alfonso, whose character always had a spice of 
Quixotism in it, seems to have completely lost his wits at this 
last reverse of fortune. Overwhelmed with shame at his own 
credulity, he felt himself unable to encounter the ridicule 
which awaited his return to Portugal, and secretly withdrew, 
with two or three domestics only, to an obscure village in Nor- 
mandy ; whence he transmittea an epistle to Prince John, his 

son, ' 

hisl , 

forming a pilgrimage to the Holy] . „_ 

to the service of God in some retired monastery ;" and he con- 
cluded with requesting his son ** to assume the sovereignty at 
once, in the same manner as if he had heard of his father's 
death." (1) 

Fortunately Alfonso's retreat was detected before he had time 
to put his extravagant project in execution, and his trusty 
followers succeeded, though with considerable difficulty, in 
diverting him from it ; while the king of France, willing to be 
rid of his importunate ^est, and unwilling perhaps to incur 
the odium of having driven him to so desperate an extremity 
as that of his projected pilgrimage, provided a fleet of ships to 
transport him back to his own aominions, where, to complete 
the farce, he arrived just five days after the ceremony oi his 
son's coronation as king of Portugal (Nov. 15, 1478). Nor was 
it-destined that the luckless monarch should solace himself, as 
he had hoped, in the arms of his youthful bride ; since the pliant 
pontiff, Sixtus the Fourth, was ultimately persuaded by the 
court of Castile to issue a new bull overruhng the dispensation 
formerly conceded, on the ground that it had been obtained by 
a misrepresentation of facts. 

Prince John, whether influenced by filial piety or prudence, 
resigned the crown of Portugal to nis father soon after his 
return ;(2) and the old monarch was no sooner re-instated in 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Cat6Iicos, MS. cap. 27.— Pnlgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 
66, 57. — GaiUard, Rivalit^, torn. iii. pp. 290— 292.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 19, 
cap. 66 ; lib. 20, cap. 10.— Ruy de Pina» Chr<3u. d'el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 194— 
202.— Faria y Soasa, Europa Fortuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 412— 415. — Comines, 
M^oires, liv. 5, chap. 7. 

(2) According tu Faria y Sousa, John was walking along the shores of tiie 
Tagus, with the duke of Braganza and the cardinal archbisop of Lisbon, when 
he received the unexpected tidings of his father's return to Portugal. On his 
inquiring of his attendants how he should receive him, ** How but as your king 
and father?" was the reply? at which John, knitting his brows together, 
sUmmed a stone, which he held in his hand, with much violence across the 
water. The cardinal, observing this, whispered to the duke of Braganza, ** I 
will take good care that that stone does not rebound on me.*' Soon after, he 
left Portugal for Rome, where he fixed his residence. The duke lost his life on 
the scaffold for imputed treason, soon after John's accession.— Europa Porta- 

, torn. ii. p. 416. 
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his authority, than, burning with a thirst for vengeance, which 
made him insensible to every remonstrance, he affain prepared 
to throw his country into combustion by reviving his enterprise 
against Castile. (1) 

While these hostile movements were in progress (1478), Fer- 
dinand, leaving his consort in possession of a sumcient force 
for the protection of the frontiers, made a journey into Biscay, 
for the purpose of an interview with his father, the king of 
Aragon, to concert measures for the pacification of Navarre, 
which still continued to be rent with those sanguinary feuds 
^}hat were bequeathed like a precious legacy from one genera- 
tion to another. (2) In the autumn of the same vear a t^aty of 
peace was definitively adjusted between the plenipotentiaries 
<»f Castile and France, at St. Jean de Luz, in which it was sti> 
pulated, as a principal article, that Louis the Eleventh should 
disconnect himself n:om his alliance with Portugal, and give no 
further support to the pretensions of Joanna. (3) 

Thus released from apprehension in this quarter, the sove- 
reigns were enabled to give their undivided attention to the 
defence of the western oorders. Isabella, accordingly, early 
in the ensuing winter, passed into Estramaaura for the purpose 
of repelling the Portuguese, and still more of suppressing the 
insurrectionary movements of certain of her own subjects, who, 
encouraged by the vicinity of Portugal, carried on from their 
private fortresses a most desolating and predatory warfare over 
the circumjacent territory. Private mansions and farm-houses 
were pillaged and burnt to the ground, the cattie and crops 
swept away in their forays, the highways beset, so that all 
travelling was at an end, all communication cut ofi*, and a rich 
and populous district converted at once into a desert. Isabella, 
supported by a body of regular troops and a detachment of the 
Holy Brotherhood, took her station at Truxillo, as a central 
position, whence she might operate on the various points with 
the greatest facility. Her counsellors remonstrated against 
this exposure of her person in the very heart of the disaffected 
country ; but she replied that ** it was not for her to calculate 
perils or fatigues in her own cause, nor by an unseasonable 

(1) Comines, M^moires, liv. 5, chap. 7.— Faria y Sousa, Europa Fortugraesa, 
torn. ii. p. 116.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 20, cap. 25.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, 
MS. cap. a;. 

(2) Tliis was the first meeting between father and son since the elevation of 
the latter to the Castilian throne. King John would not allow Ferdinand to 
kiss his hand ; he chose to walk on his left ; he attended him to his quarters, 
and, in short, during the whole twenty days of their conference, manifested 
towards his son all the deference which, as a parent, he was entitled to receive 
from him. This he did on the ground that Ferdinand, as king of Castile, 
represented the elder branch of Trastamara, while he represented only the 
younger. It will not be easy to meet with an instance of more punctilious 
etiquette, even in Spanish history.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 70* 

(3) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Qran Cardenal, p. l62.— Zorlt^, Anales, 
lib. 20, cap. 25.— Carbaial, Anales, MS. ano 70. 
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tiinidity to dishearten her Mends, with whom she was now re- 
solved to remain until she had brooeht the war to a conclusion." 
She then gave immediate orders for laying siege at the same time 
to the forti£ed towns of Medellin, Merida, and Deleytosa. 

At this juncture the infanta Dona Beatriz of Portugal, sister- 
in-law of Xing Alfonso, and maternal aunt of Isabella, touched 
with grief at the calamities in which she saw her country 
involyed bv the chimerical ambition of her brother, offered 
herself as tne mediator of peace between the belligerent nations. 
Agreeably to her proi>osal, an interview took place between her 
and Queen Isabella at the frontier town of Alcantara. A.s the 
conferences of the fair ne^tiators experienced none oi the 
embarrassments usually incident to such deliberations, growing 
out of jealousy, distrust, and a mutual design to overreach, but 
were conducted in perfect good faith, and a sincere desire, on 
both sides, of establishing a cordial reconciliation, they re- 
sulted, after eight dajrs* discussion, in a treaty of peace, with 
which the Fortug[uese infanta returned into her own country, 
in order to obtain the sanction of her royal brother. The 
articles contained in it, however, were too unpalatable to re- 
ceive an immediate assent ; and it was not until the expiration 
of six months, during which Isabella, far from relaxing, per- 
severed with increasea energy in her original plan of operations, 
that the treaty was formally ratified by the court of Lisbon. (1) 
(Sept. 24, 1479.) 

It was stipulated in this compact, that Alfonso should relin- 
quish the title and armorial bearings which he had assum^ as 
king of Castile ; that he should resign his claims to the hand 
of Joanna, and no longer maintain her pretensions to the Cas- 
tilian throne ; that that lady should make the election within 
six months, either to quit Portu^ for ever, or to remain there 
on the condition of wedding Don John, the infant son of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, (2) so soon as he should attain a mar- 
riageable age, or to retire into a convent, and take the veil ; 
that a general amnesty should be granted to all such Castilians 
as had supported Joanna's cause ; and finally, that the concord 
between the two nations should bo cemented by the union of 
Alonso, sou of the prince of Portugal, with the infanta Isabella 
of Castile. (3) 

Thus terminated, after a duration of four years and a half, 
the War of the Succession. It had fallen with peculiar fury 

(1) Ray de Pina, Cia6n. d'el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 206.— L. Marineo» Cosas 
Memorables, fol. l66, 167.— Palgar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 86, 89, 90.— Faria y 
Sousa, Buropa Fortuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 420, 421. — Ferreras, Hist. d'Espogne, 
torn. Yii. p. 538.— Carbsjal, Anales, MS. ano 79*— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, 
MS. cap. 28, 36, 37. 

(2) Bom the preceding year, June 28th, 1478. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. anno 
eodem. 

(3) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 168.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat<Slicoi*, cap. 91. 
—Faria y Sousa, Enropa Fortuguesa, torn. ii. pp. 420, 421.— Ruy dfl Pina, 
Chrdn. d'el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 206 
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on the border provinces of Leon and Estramadura, which, from 
their local position, had necessanlv been kept in constant col- 
lision with the enemy. Its baneral effects were longr visible 
there, not only^ in the general devastation and distress of the 
country, but in the moral disorganisation which the licentious 
and predatory habits of soldiers necessarily introduced among 
a simple peasantry. In a personal view, however, the war had 
terminated most triumphantiy for Isabella, whose wise and 
vigorous administration, seconded by her husband's vigilance, 
had dispelled the storm which tlureatened to overwhelm her 
from abroad, and established her in undisturbed possession of 
the throne of her ancestors. 

Joanna's interests were alone compTomiscd^ or rather eacn- 
fioed by the treaty. She readil]^ discerned in the provision for 
her marriage with an infant stiU in the crodic, only a fiimsy 
veil intended to disguise the king of Portug-al's desertion of her 
cause. Disgusted with a world in which she had hitherto 
experienced nothing but misfortune herself, and been the inno- 
cent cause of so much to others^ she determined to renounce it 
for ever, and seek a sheltfjr in the peaceful shades of the clois- 
ter. She accordingly entered the convent of Santa Clara at 
Goimbra, where, in the following year, she pronounced the 
irrevocable vows which divorce the unhappy subject of them 
for ever from her species. Two envoys from Castile, Ferdinand 
de Talavera, Isabella's confessor, and Dr. Diaz de Madrigal, 
one of her council, assisted at this affecting ceremony ; and the 
reverend father, in a copious exhortation addressed to the 
youthful novice, assured her ** that she had chosen the better 
part approved in the Evangelists ; that, as spouse of tiie 
church, ner chastity would be prolific of all spiritual delights ; 
her subjection, liberty, — the only time liberty, — ^partaking more 
of heaven than of earth. No kinsman," continued the dis- 
interested preacher, — "no true friend or faithful counsellor, 
would divert you from so holy a purpose." (1) 

(1) Ruy de Pina, Chr6n. d*el Rejr Alfonso V., cap. 20.— Foria y Sonsa, Enropa 
Portnguesa, torn. ii. p. 421.— Pnlgar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 92.— L. Marineo 
speaks of the Sefutra muy excelente as an inmate of the cloister at the period in 
which he was writmgr, 1622 (fol. l68). Notwithstanding her '* irrevocable 
vows," however, Joanna several times quitted the monastery, and maintaiheda 
royal state under the protection of the Portuguese monarchs, who occasionally 
threatened to revive her dormant clahns to tiie prejudice of the Castilian sove- 
reigns. She may be said, consequently, to have formed the pivot on which 
turned, during her whole life, the diplomatic relations between the courts of 
Castile and Portugal, and to have been a principal cause of those frequent inter- 
marriages between the royal families of the two countries, by which Ferdinand 
and Isabella hoped to detach the Portuguese crown fh>m her interests. 
Joanna affected a royal style and magnific^ice, and subscribed herself, " I, the 
Queen," to the last. She died in the palace at Lisbon, in 1530, in the 69th 
year of her age, having survived most of her ancient friends, suitors, and com- 
petitors .—Joanna's history, subsequent to her taking the veil, has been collected, 
lirith his usual procision, by Senor Clemendn (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
torn. vi. Ilust. 19;. 
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Not long after this event, King Alfonso, xwnetrated with 
grief at the loss of his destined hride,— the " excellent lady," 
as the Portuguese continued to call her, — ^resolved to imitate 
her exam^e, and exchange his royal rohes for the humhle 
habit of aTranoiscan Mar. He consequently made preparation 
for resigning his crown anew, and retiring to the monastery of 
Voratol 0, on a bleak eminence near the Atlantic Ocean, when he 
suddenly fell ill, at Cintra, of a disorder which terminated his 
existence on the 28th of August, 1481. Alfonso's fiery charac- 
ter, in which all the elements of love, chivalry, and religion 
were blended together, resembled that of some paladin of 
romance ; as the chimerical enternrises, in which he was per- 
petually engaged, seem rather to belong to the age of knight- 
errantry than to the fifteenth century. (1) 

In the beginning of the same year in which the pacification 
with Portugal secured to the sovereigns the undisputed posses- 
sion of Castile, another crown devolved on Ferdinand by the 
death of his father, the king of Ara^on, who expired at Barce- 
lona, on the 20th of January, 1479, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. (2) Such was his admirable constitution, that he re- 
tained not only his intellectual, but his bodily vigour unim- 
paired to the last. His long life was consumed, in civil faction 
or foreign wars ; and his restless spirit seemed to take delight 
in these tumultuous scenes, as best fitted to develop its various 
ener^es. He combined, however, with this intrepid and even 
ferocious temper, an address in the management of affairs, 
which led him to rely, for the accomplishment of hispurposes, 
much more on negotiation than on positive force. He may be 
said to have been one of the first monarchs who brought into 
vogue that refined science of the cabinet, which was so pro- 
foundly studied by statesmen at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and on which his own son Ferdinand furnished the most 
pra!ctical commentary. 

The crown of Navarre, which he had so shamelessly usurpedj 
devolved, on his decease, on his guilty daughter Leonora, coun- 
tess of Foix, who, as we have before noticed, survived to enjoy 
it only three short weeks. Aragom with its extensive dependen- 
cies, descended to Ferdinand. Thus the two crowns of Ara^n 
and Castile, after a separation of more than four centuries, 
became indissolubly united, and the foundations were laid of 
the magnificent empire which was destined to overshadow every 
other European monarchy. 

(1) Faria y Sousa, Europa Portogaesa, torn. ii. p. 433.— Ray de Pina, Chi^n. 
d'A Rey Alfbnso V., cap. 212. 

(2) Carbajal, Anales, MS. aiio 79.— BemaldeiE, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 42. 
—Mariana, Hist, de Espana (ed.Valencia), torn. viii. p. 204, not.— Abarca, Reyes 
de Aiagon, torn. ii. fol. 295. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OfTESKAL ADMIKISTEATION OF CAStlLfi. 
1476—1482. 

BchemeB of RdTorm— Hoty Brotherliood— Tmniilt at Segovia— The Queen's 
Rreaence of Mind— Severe Execution of Justice— Royal Progress througli 
Aadalusia— Reorganisation of the Tribunals— Castilian Jurisprudence- 
Flans for reducing the Nobles— Revocation of Grants— Military Orders 
of Castile— Masterships annexed to the Crown— Ecclesiastical Usurpations 
resisted— Restoration of Trade— Prosperity of the Kingdom. 

I HATE deferred to the present chapter a consideratioii of the 
importaiit (Ranges introduced into tne interior administration 
of Castile after the accession of Isabella, in order to present a 
o<HUieot6d and comprehensive view of them to the reader, with- 
out intermpting the progress of the , military narrative. The 
subject may afford an afi^eeable relief to the dreary details of 
blood and hattle with which we have been so long occupied, 
and which were rapidly converting the garden of Europe into a 
wilderness. Such details indeea seem to have the dee]>est 
interest for contemporary writers ; but the eye of posterity, 
unolouded by personal interest or passion, turns with satisfac- 
tion from them to those cultivated arts which can make tiie 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

If there be any being on earth that may be permitted to 
remind us of the Deity himself, it is the ruler of a mighty 
empire who employs the high x>owers intrusted to him exclu- 
sively for the benefit of his people ; who, endowed with intel- 
lectual gifts corresponding witn his station, in an age of 
comparative barbarism, endeavours to impart to his land the 
light of civilisation which illumines his own bosom, and to 
create from the elements of discord the beautiful fabric of social 
order. Such was Isabella ; and such the age in which she 
lived. And fortunate was it for Spaia that her sceptre, at this 
crisis, was swayed by a sovereign possessed of sufficient wisdom 
to devise, and energy to execute, the most salutary schemes of 
reform, and thus to infuse a new principle of vitality into a 
goremment fast sinkine into premature decrepitude. 

The whole plan of reform introduced into the government by 
Feirdinand and Isabella, or more properly by the latter, to 
whom the internal administration of Castile was principally 
referred, was not folly unfolded until the completion of her 
reign. But the most important modifications were adopted 
previously to the war of Granada in 1482. These may be 
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embraced tinder the following: heads. I The efficient adminis- 
tration of justice. II. The codification of the laws. III. The 
depression of the nobles. IV. The vindication of ecclesiastical 
rights belonging to the crown from the nsurpation of tiie pax)al 
see. V. The regulation of trade. VI. The pre-eminence of 
royal authority. 

I. The administration of justice. — ^In the dismal anarchy 
which prevailed in Henry the Fourth's reign, the authority of 
the monarch and of the royal judges had fallen into such con-' 
tempt that the law was entirely without force. The cities af- 
forded no better protection than the open country. Every man's 
hand seemed to be lifted against his neighbour. Property was 
plundered; persons were violated; the most holv sanctuaries 
profaned; and the numerous fortresses scattered throiu^hout 
the country, instead of sheltering the weak, converted into 
dens of robbers. (1) Isabella saw no better waj of checking 
this unbounded license, than to direct against it that popular 
engine, the Santa JSermandad, or Holj Brotherhood, which 
had more than once shaken the Castilian monarchs on their 
throne. 

The project for the re-organisation of this institution was 
introduced into the cortes held, the year after Isabella's acces- 
sion, at Madrigal, in 1476. It was carried into effect by tiie 
Junta of deputies from the different cities of the Mngdom, 
convened at Duenas in the same year. The new institution 
differed essentially from the ancient hermandades, since, in- 
stead of being nartial in its extent, it was designed to embrace 
the whole kingdom ; and instead of being directed, as had often 
been the case, against the crown itself, it was set in motion at 
the suggestion of the latter, and limited in its operation to the 
maintenance of public order. The crimes reserved for its juris- 
diction were all violence or theft committed on the highways or 
in the open country, and in cities by such offenders as escaped 
into the country; house-breaking; rape; and resistance of 
justice. The specification of these crimes shows their fre- 
quency ; and the reasons for designating the open countrv 
as the particular theatre for the operations of the hermandaa, 
was the facility which criminals possessed there for eluding the 
pursuit of justice, especially under shelter of the strongholds or 
fortresses with wiiich it was plentifully studded . 

An annual contribution of eighteen thousand maravedis was 

(1) Among: other examples, Palgar mentions that of the alcayde of Caatro- 
Nuno, Pedro de Mendana, who, from the strongholds in his possession, cani- 
mitted such grievous devastations throughout the countiy, that the cities of 
Burgos, Avila, Salamanca, Segovia, Valladolid, Medina, and others in that 
quarter, were fain to par him a tribute (black mail), to protect theb: territories 
from his rapadtj. His successfril example was imitated by many otber 
Imightiy freebooters of the period. (Reyes Cat61icos, part 2, cap. 6o).— See 
also extracts cited by Saez from manuscript notices by contemporaries of 
Henry IV.— Monedas de Enrique IV., pp. I, 2. 
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assessed on every hundred veeinos or householders, for the 
equipment and maintenance of a horseman, whose duty it was 
to arrest offenders, and enforce the sentence of the law. On the 
flight of a criminal, the toc»ns of the Tillages through which 
he was supposed to have passed were sounded; and the <pa<2- 
riUeros or officers of the brotherhood, stationed on the different 
points, took up the pursuit with such promptness as left little 
chance of escape. A court of two alcaldes was established in 
ever^r town containing thirtv families, for the trial of all crimes 
witmn the jurisdiction of the hermandad ; and an appeal lay 
from them m specified cases to a supreme counoil. A general 
junta, composed of deputies from the cities throughout the 
Kingdom, was annually convened for the regulation of affairs ; 
and their instructions were transmitted to provincial juntas, 
who superintended the execution of them. The laws, enacted 
at different times in these assemblies, were compiled into a code 
under the sanction of the junta general at Tordelaguna, in 
1485.(1) The |)enalties for theffc, wnich are literally written in 
blood, are specified in this code with singular precision. The 
most petty larceny was punished with stripes, the loss of a 
member, or of life itself; and the law was administered with 
an unsparing rigour, which nothing but the extreme necessity 
of the case could justify. Capital executions were conducted 
by shooting the criminal with arrows. The enactment relating 
to this provides that " the convict shall receive the sacrament 
like a Catholic Christian, and after that be executed as 
speedily as possible, in order that his soul may pass tibe more 
8ecurel5r.*'(2; 

Notwithstanding the popular constitution of the hermandad, 
and the obvious advantages attending its introduction at this 
juncture, it experienced so decided an opposition from the 
nobility, who discerned the check it was likely to impose on 
their authority, that it required all the queen's address and 
perseverance to effect its general adoption. 

The constable De Haro, however, a nobleman of great weight 
from his i>ersonal character, and the most extensive landed 
proprietor in the north, was at length prevailed on to introduce 
it among his vassals. His example was ^dually followed by 
others of the same rank ; and when the city of Seville, and the 

(1) The Quaderno of the laws of the Hermandad has now become yexy 
rare. That hi my possession was printed at Burgos, ui 1527. It has since 
been incorporated with considerable extension into the Recopiladon of 
FhiUpII. 

(2) Quaderno de las Leyes Nueyas de la Hermandad (Burgos, 1527), l^yes 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 16, 20, 36, 37.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 51.— L. 
Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. l6o, ed. 1539.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
torn. vi. Dust. 4.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 76.— Lebr^a, Remm Gestamm 
Secad. fol. 36. — By one of the laws, the inhabitants of such seignorial towns as 
refused to pay the contributions of the Hermandad were excluded tnm its 
benefits, as well as flrom traffic with, and even the power of recov ering tbdr 
debts firom, other natives of the kingdom.— Ley 33. 

I. U 
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great lords of Andalusia, liad consented to reoeiye it, it speedily 
became established throughout the kingdom. Thus a stan^ng 
body of troops, two thousand in number, thoroughly equipped 
and mounted, was placed at the disposal of the crown, to 
enforce the law, and suupress domestic insurrection. The 
gapreme junta, whidi regulated the councils of the hermandad, 
constituted moreoyer a sort of inferior cortes, relieying tlie 
exigencies of g:oyemment, as we shall see hereafter, on more 
than one occasion, by important supplies of men and money. 
By the activity of this new military police, the country was, in 
the course of a few years^ cleared of its swarms of banditti, as 
well as of the robber chieftains, whose strength had enabled 
them to defy the law. The ministers of justice found a sure 

Srotection in the independent discharge of their duties ; and 
iie blessings of personal security and social order, so long 
esteanged from the nation, were again restored to it. 

The important benefits resulting from the institution of the 
hermandad, secured its confirmation by successive cortes, for 
the period of twenty-two years, in spite of the repeated opposi- 
tion of the aristocracy. At length, in 1498, the objects tor 
which it was established having been completely obtained, it 
was deemed advisable to relieve the nation from the heavy 
charges which its maintenance imposed. The ^eat salaried 
officers were dismissed ; a few subordinate functionaries were 
retained for the administration of justice, over whom the 
regular courts of criminal law possessed appellate jurisdiction ; 
and the maspuficent apparatus of the Santa Mermandad^ 
stripped of sul but the terrors of its name, dwindled into an 
ordinary police, such as it has existed, with various modifica- 
tions of form, down to the present century. (1) 

Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes 
of reform, that, even in the minuter details, she frequently 
superintended the execution of them herself. For this sue was 
admirably fitted by her personal address, and presence of ndnd 
in danger; and by the infiuence which a conviction of her 
integrify gave her over the minds of the people. A remarkaUe 
exemplmcation of this occurred, the year but one after her 
coronation, at Segovia. The inhabitaiits, secretlj iii8lip;atBd 
by the bishop of that jilace, and some of the principal citizens, 
rose against Cabrera, marquis of Moya. to whom the govern- 
ment of the city had been intrusted, and who had made Idmself 
generally unpopular by his strict discipline. They even imto- 
oeeded so far as to obtain possession of the outworks of the 
citadel, and to compel the deputy of the alcayde, who was 

(1) Recopiladon des las Leyes (Madrid, l640), Ub. 8, tit. 13, ley 44.— Zafiigft, 
Aiuaales de SeviUa, p. srQ.—Palgu*, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 61.— Mem. 
de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Host. 6.— Lebriija, Remm Gestaram Becad. Hd. 
87, 38.— Las Fragrmifcioas del Reyno (Sevilla, 1520), fol. 86.— L. Mavineo, Ooafes 
Memorables, fol. i6o. 
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hiauielf absent, to take shelter, together with the Princess 
Itabella, then the only daughter of the soyereigns, in the 
interior -defences, where thejr were rifforously blockaded. 

The queen, on receiving tidines <?th(» eyent at Tbrdesillas, 
moonted her horse, and proceeded with all possible despatch 
towards Segoyia, attended by Cardinal Mendoza, the count 
of Benavente, and a few others of her court. At some disl ance 
£ram the city she was met by a dentation of tlie inhabitt nts, 
requesting her to leave behind the count of Benavente and the 
marchioness of Moya (the former of whom as the intimate 
Mend, and the latter as the wife of the aloayde, were peculiarly 
obnoxious to the citizens), or they could not answer for tiie con- 
sequences. Isabella haughtily replied, that '* she was <}ueen of 
CastQe ; that the city was hers, moreover, by right of inherit- 
anoe: and that she was not used to receive conditions from 
rebeliions subjects." Then pressing forward with her little 
retiEinie through one of the gates, which remained in the hands 
of her friends, she effected her entrance into the citadel. 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembling in greater num- 
bers than before, continued to show the most hostile disposi- 
tions, calling out, '' Death to the aloayde ! Attack the castle ! " 
Isabella's attendants, terrified at the tumult, and at the prepa- 
rations which the people were making to put their menaces 
into execution, besought their mistress to cause the gates to be 
secured more strongly, as the only mode of defence against the 
infuriated mob. But, instead of listening to their counsel, she 
bade them remain quietly in the apartment, and descended 
herself into the court-yard, where she ordered the portals to be 
throiwn open for the admission of the people. She stationed 
herself at the further extremity of the area, and, as the popu- 
lace poured in, calmly demanded the cause of the insurrection. 
" Tell me," said she, ** what are your grievances, and I will do 
all in my power to redress them ; for I am sure that what is for 
your interest, must be also for mine, and for that of the whole 
citjr." The insurgents, abashed by the unexpected presence of 
their sovereign, as well as bv her cool and di^iified demeanour, 
replied, tiiat all they desired was the removal of Cabrera from 
the government of the city. '* He is deposed already," answered 
the queen, ** and you have my authority to turn out such of his 
officers as are still in the castle, which I shall intrust to one of 
my own servants, on whom I can rely." The people, pacified 
by tkeae assurances, shouted, "Long live the queen!" and 
eagerly hastened to obey her mandates. 

After thus turning aside the edge of popular fury, Isabella 
proceeded with her retinue to the royal residence in the city, 
attcmded by the fickle multitude, whom she again addressed on 
arriving there, admonishing them to return to their Yocations, 
as this was no time for calm inquiry ; and promising that, 
u they would send three or four of their number to her on the 
H2 
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morrow to rei)ort the extent of their ^evances, she would 
examine into the ajSair, and render I'nstioe to all parties. The 
mob accordingly dispersed; and the queen, after a candid 
examination, having ascertained the g^undlessness or gross 
exaggeration of the misdemeanors imputed to Cabrera, and 
traced the source of the conspiracy to the iealousy of the bishop 
of Segovia and his associates, reinstated the deposed alcayde in 
the full possession of his dignities,' which his enemies, either 
convinced of the altered dispositions of the people, or believing 
that the favourable moment for resistance had escaped, made 
no farther attempts to disturb. Thus, by a hapny presence of 
mind, an ajSair, which threatened at its outset oisastTous con- 
sequences, was settled without bloodshed, or compromise of the 
royal dignity. (1) 

In the summer of the following year, 1477, Isabella resolved 
to pay a visit to Estramadura and Andalusia, for the purpose of 
comi>osing the dissensions, and introducing a more emcient 
police, in these imhappy proviaces, which, fi*om their proximity 
to the stormy frontier of Portugal, as weU as from the feuds 
between the great houses of Quzman and Ponce de Leon, were 
plunged in the most frightful anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza and 
ner other ministers remonstrated agamst this imprudent expo- 
sure of her person, where it was so little likely to be respected. 
But she rephed, " It was true there were dangers and inconve- 
niences to be encountered ; but her fate was in Qtod's hands, 
and she felt a confidence that he would guide to a prosperous 
issue such designs as were righteous in themselves ana reso* 
lutely xjonductea." 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent reception 
from the inhabitants of Seville, where she estoblished her Head- 
quarters. The first days of her residence there were consumed 
in fStea, tourneys, tilts of reeds, and other exercises of the 
Castilian chivalry. After this she devoted her whole time to 
the great purpose of her visit, the reformation of abuses. She 
held her court in the saloon of the alcazar, or royal castle, 
where she revived the ancient practice of the Castilian sove- 
reigns, of presiding in person over the administration of justice. 
Every Enday she took her seat in her chair of state, on an 
elevated planorm covered with c]?th of gold, and surrounded 
by her council, together with the subordinate functionaries, 
and the insignia of a court of justice. The members of lier 
privy council and of the high court of criminal law sat in their 

(1) CarbQjalt Anales, MS. ano 78>— Polgar, Reyes Cat51icos, part 2, cap. sg.— 
Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagrne, torn. viii. p. 477.— LebrUft* Remm Gestaram Decad. 
foL 41, 42.— Gonzalo de Oviedo lavishes many encomiums on Cabrera tot " his 
generous qualities, his singular prudence in govenmient, and his solicitnde 
for his vassals, whom he insi^red vrith the deepest attachment.'* (Quincua- 
genas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 23.) The best panegyric on his character is 
the unshaken confidence which his royal mistress reposed in him to the day of 
her death. 
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official capacity every day in the week ; and tlie queen herself 
received such snits as were referred to her adjudication, saving 
the parties the nsnal expense and procrastination of justice. 

By the extraordinary despatch of the oueen and her minis- 
ters, during the two months that she reiiiaed in the city, a vast 
number of civil and criminal causes were disposed of. a large 
amount of plundered property was restored to its lawful owners, 
and so many offenders were brought to condign punishment, 
that no less than four thousand suspected persons, it is com- 
puted, terrified by the prospect of speedy retribution for their 
crimes, escaped into the neighbourmg kingdoms of Portugal 
and Granada. The worthy burghers of Seville, alarmed at this 
rapid depopulation of the city, sent a deputation to the oueen, 
to deprecate her anger, and to represent that faction had been 
80 busy of late years in their unhappy town, that there was 
scarcely a family to be found in it, some of whose members 
were not more or less involved in the guilt. Isabella, who was 
naturally of a benign disposition, considering that enough had 
probably been done to strike a salutary terror into the remain- 
ing delinquents, was willing to temper justice with mercy, and 
accordingly granted an amnesty for all past offences, save 
heresy, on the condition, however, of a general restitution of 
such property as had been unlawfully seized and retained 
during the period of anarchy. (1) 

But Isabella became convinced that all arrangements for 
establishing permanent tranquillity in Seville would be in- 
effectual, so long as the feud continued between the great 
families of Guzman and Ponce de Leon. The duke of Medhia 
Sidonia and the marquis of Cadiz, the heads of these houses, 
had x)os&essed themselves of the royal towns and fortresses, as 
well as of those which, belonging to the city, were scattered 
over its circumjacent territory, where, as has been previously 
stated, they carried on war afi^ainst each other like independent 
Xwtentetes. The former of tnese grandees had been the loyal 
supporter of Isabella in the War of the Succession. The 
marquis of Cadiz, on the other hand, connected by marriage 
with the house of Pacheco, had cautiously withheld his alle- 
giance, although he had not testified his hostility by any overt 
act. While tne queen was hesitating as to flie course she 
should pursue in reference to the marquis, who still kept 
himself aloof in his fortified castle of Aerez, he suddenly 
presented himself by night at her residence in Seville, accom- 
panied only by two or three attendants. He took this step, 
doubtless, from the conviction that the Portuguese faction had 
nothing further to hope in a kingdom where Isabella reigned 

(I) Znniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 881.— Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part S, cap. 
65, 70, 71-— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 29.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. 
afio 77*— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 162 } who says, no less than 
8,000 foOty fled flrom Seville and Cordova. 
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not only by the fortune of war, bnt by the aflfections of the 
people ; and he now eagerly proffered his allegiance to her, 
excusing his previous conduct as he best could. The queen was 
too well satisfied with the submission, however tardy, of this 
formidable vassal, to call him to severe account for past delin- 
quencies. She exacted from him, however, the fall restitution 
of such domains and fortresses as he had filched from the crown 
and from the city of Seville, on condition of similar concessions 
ly his rival, the duke of Medina Sidonia. She next attenmted 
to establish a reconciliation between these belligerent grand/ees ; 
but aware that, however pacific might be their demonstrations 
fwr the present, there could be little hope of permanently allay- 
ing the inherited feuds of a century, whilst the neighbourhood 
of the parties to each other must necessarily multiply fresh 
causes of dis^t, she caused them to withdraw from Seville to 
their estates in the country, and by this expedient succeeded in 
extinguishing the flame of discord. (1) 

In the following year, 1478, Isabella accompanied her hus- 
band in a tour through Andalusia, for the immediate purpose 
of reconnoitring the coast. In the course of this progress, they 
were splendidly entertained by the duke and marquis at their 
patrimonial estates. They afterwards proceeded to Cordova, 
where they adopted a similar policy with that pursued at 
Seville ; compelling the count de Cabra, connected with the 
Hood royal, and Alonao de Aguilar, lord of Montilla, whose 
factions had long desolated this fair city, to withdraw into the 
country, and restore the immense possessions which they had 
usurped both from the municipality and the crown. (2) 

One example among others may be mentioned, of the recti- 
tude and severe impartiality with which Isabella administered 
justice, that occurred in the case of a wealthy Gtdician knight, 
named Alvaro Yanez de Lugo. This person, being convicted 
of a capital offence, attended with the most amravating cir- 
cumstances, sought to obtain a commutation of nis punismnent 
by the payment of forty thousand doblaa of gold to the queen, a 
sum exceeding, at that time, the annual rents of the crown. 
Some of Isabella's counsellors would have persuaded her to 
accept the donative, and appropriate it to the pious purposes 
of the Moorish war. But, far from being blinded by their 
sophistry, she suffered the law to take its course, and, in order 
to place her conduct above every suspicion of a mercenary 
motive, allowed his estates, which might legally have been 
confiscated to the crown, to descend to his natural heirs. 
Nothing contributed more to re-establish the supremacy of 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 2g.— Znrita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 
283.— Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 382.— Lebr^ja, Rerum Gestanun Decad. 
lib. 7.— L. Maiineo, Cosas Memorables, nbi supra.— Garibay, Coinpendio» lib. 
IS, cap. II. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 3^ ^Pulgar, Rotcs CaUSUoos, part 
2, d&p. 78. 
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law in .this reign, than the certieunt]^ of its exeontion, without 
respect to wealth or rank; for the insuhordination preyalent 
througrhout Castile was chiefly imputable to persons of this 
description, who, if they failea to defeat justice by force, were 
sure of doinp so by the corruption of its ministers. (1) 

Ferdinand and Isabella employed the same yifforous measures 
in the other parts of their dominions, which, had proyed so suc- 
cessful in Andalusia, for the extirpation of the hordes of 
banditti, and of the robber knights, who differed in no respect 
£rom the former but in their superior power. In Ckdicia alone, 
fifty fortresses, the strongholds of tyranny, were razed to the 
ground; and fifteen hundred malemotors, it was computed, 
were compelled to fly the kingdom. " The wretched innabit- 
ants of the mountains,'* says a writer of that age, " who had 
long since despaired of justice, blessed Gbd for their deHyer- 
ance, as it were, from a deplorable oaptiyity."(2) 

While the soyereigns were thus personally occupied with the 
sm>^ression of domestic discord, and the establiwment of an 
efficient police, they were not inattentiye to the higher tribu- 
nals, to whose keeping, chiefly, were intrusted the personal 
rights and properly of the subject. They re-organised the 
royal or priyy council, whose powers, although, as has been 
noticed in the Introduction, prmcipaUy of an administratiye 
nature, had been gradually encroaching on those of the superior 
courts of law. During the last century, this body had con- 
sisted of prelates, knights, and law3\^n, whose numbers and 
relatiye proportions had varied in different times. The right 
of the great ecclesiastics and nobles to a seat in it was, ind^d« 
recognised, but the transaction of business was reseryed for the 
counsellors specially appointed. (3) Much the larger propor- 
tion of these, by the new arrangement, was made up of junsts, 
whose professional education and experience eminently quali- 
fied them for the station. The specific duties and interior 
management of. the council were prescribed with sufficient 
accuracy. Its authority, as a court of justice, was carefally 
limited ; but, as it was charged with the principal exeoutiye 
duties of goyemment, it was consulted in all important trans • 
actions by the soyereigns, who paid great deference to its 
opinions, and yery frequently assisted at its deliberations. (4) 

(1) " Era may indinada," says Pulgar, "i facer Justicia, tanto que le era 
imputado seguir mas la viade rigor que delapiedad} y esto facia porxemediw 
i la grraa corrupcion de ciimines que fall6 en el Reyno qoando sobceditf en 
^1.*'— Reyes Catdlicos, p. 37. 

(9) Polmr, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 97, 98.— L. Marineo, Goua MeiBO- 
rabies, foL 103. 

(S) Ordenan9a8 Reales de CastiUa (Burgos, 1SS8), lib. 2, tit. 3, lej 81. 

This constitntional, though, as it would seem, impotent right of tlksnobilU^, 
ia noticed bv Sempere (Hist, des Cortds, pp. 128, 199). It shoold not bavt 
escaped Marina. 

(4) Lib. 3. tit. 3, of the Ordenan9as Reales is devoted to the raral coQndL 
Hie number of the members was limited to one prelate as ynrndanM, T 
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No cliange was made in the high criminal court of Alcaldes 
de Corte, except in its forms of proceeding. But the Royal Audi- 
ence, or Chancery, the supreme and linal court of appeal in 
civil causes, was entirely remodelled. The place of its sittings, 
before indeterminate, and consequently occasioning much trouble 
and cost to the litigants, was nxed at Yalladolid. Laws were 
passed to protect the tribunal from th^ interference of the 
crown, and the queen was careful to fill the bench with magis- 
trates whose wisdom and integrity would afford the best gua- 
rantee for a faithful interpretation of the law.(l) 

In the cortes of Madrigal (1476), and still more in the cele- 
brated one of Toledo (1480), many excellent provisions were 
made for the equitable administration of justice, as well as for 
regulating the tribunals. The judges were to ascertain every 
week, either by personal inspection or report, the condition of 
the prisons, the number of the prisoners, and the nature of the 
offences for which they were confined. They were required to 
bring them to a speedy trial, and afford every facility for their 
defence. An attorney was provided at the public expense, 
under the title of " advocate for the poor," whose duty it was 
to defend the suits of such as were unable to maintain them at 
their own cost. Severe penalties were enacted against venality 
in the judges, a gross evil under the preceding reigns, as well 
as ag^inst^ such counsel as took exorbitant fees, or even main- 
tained actions that were manifestly unjust. Finally, commis- 
sioners were appointed to inspect and make report of the 

knights, and eight or nine Jurists. (PnSlogo.) llie sessions were to be held 
every day in the palace. (Leyes l, 2.) Thev were instructed to refer to the 
other tribunals aU matters not strictly coming within their own jurisdiction. 
(Ley 4.) Their acts, in all cases except those specially reserved, were to have 
the force of law without the royal signature. (Leyes 23, 24.) See also Los 
Doctores Asso y Manuel, Instituciones del Derecho Civil de Castilla (Madrid, 
1792), Introd. p. 111} and Santiago Agustin Riol, Informe, apud Semanario 
Erudito (Madrid, 1788), torn. iii. p. 1 14, who is mistaken in stating the niunber 
of jurists in the council, at this time, at sixteen ; a change which did not take 
place tni Philip II.'s reign.— (Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 2, tit. 4, ley I .) 

Marina denies that &e coimcil could constitutionally exercise any judicial 
authority, at least in suits between private parties j and quotes a passage ftom 
Pulgar, showing that its usurpations in this way were restrained by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. (Teorla, part 2, cap. 29.) Powers of this nature, however, to a 
considerable extent, appear to have been conceded to it by more than one 
statute under this reign. See Recop. de las Leyes (lib. 2, tit. 4, leyes 20, 22, 
and tit. 5, ley 12) ; and the unquaUfiled testimony of Riol, Informe, apud 
Semanario Erudito, ubi supra. 

(1) Ordenan9as Reales, lib. 2, tit. 4.— Marina, Teoria de las Ck)rtes, part 2, 
cap. 25. 

By one of the statutes (ley 4), the commission of the judges, which before 
extended to life, or a long period, was abridged to one year. This imi)ortant 
innovation was made at the earnest and repeated remonstrance of cortes, who 
traced the remissness and corruption, too frequent of late in the court, to the 
circumstance that its decisions were not liable to be reviewed during life. 
(Teoria, ubi supra.) The legislature probably mistook the true cause of the 
evil. Few will doubt, at any rate, that the remedy prop«>»ed must have been 
fraught with far great 
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prooeedings of municipal and other inferior courts throughout 
the kingdom. (1) 

The sovereigns testified their respect for the law by reviving 
the ancient but obsolete practice of presiding personally in the 
tribunals, at least once a week. " i well remember," says one 
•of their court, " to have seen the queen, together with the 
Catholic king her husband, sitting in judgment in the alcazar 
of Madrid, every Friday, dispensing iustice to all such, great 
and small, as came to demand it. Tnis was indeed the golden 
age of justice," continues the enthusiastic writer ; " and since 
our sainted mistress has been taken from us, it has been more 
difficult, and far more costly, to transact business with a strip- 
ling of a secretary, than it was with the queen and all her 
ministers." (2) 

Bj the modifications then introduced, the basis was laid of 
the judiciary system, such as it has been i)erpetuated to the 
present age. The law acquired an authority which, in the 
language of a Spanish writer, ** caused a decree, signed by two 
or three judges, to be more respected since that time, than an 
army before." (3) But perhaps the results of this improved 
administration cannot be better conveyed than in the words of 
an eye-witness. " Whereas," says Pulgar, " the kingdom was 
previously filled witJi banditti and malefactors of every de- 
scription, who committed the most diabolical excesses, in open 
contempt of law ; there was now such terror impressed on the 
hearts of all, that no one dared to lift his arm against another, 
or even to assail him with contumelious or discourteous language. 
The knight and the squire, who had before oppressed the 
labourer, were intimidated by the fear of that justice which 
was sure to be executed on them ; the roads were swept of the 
banditti; the fortresses, the strongholds of violence, were 
thrown open ; and the whole nation, restored to tranquillity 
and order, sought no other redress than that afforded by the 
operation of the law."(4) 

n. Codification of me laws.— Whatever reforms might have 
been introduced into the Castilian judicatures, they would have 
been of little avail without a corresponding improvement in the 
system of jurisprudence by which their decisions were to be 
regulated. This was made up of the Visigothic code, as the 
basis ; the fueroa of the Castilian princes, as far back as the 
eleventh century ; and the ** Siete Tartidas," the famous com- 

(1) Ordenancas Reales, Ub. 2, tit. 1, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17, 19; Ub. 3, tit. 2.— Recop. 
de las Leyes, lib. 2, tit. 4, 5, l6.— Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 94. 

(2) Oviedo, Quincaagcnas, MS. — By one of the statutes of the cortes of 
Toledo, in 1480, the kin? was required to take his seat in the council every 
Friday. (Ordenan9as Reales, lib. 2, tit. 3, ley 32.) It was not so new for the 
Castilians to have good laws, as for their monarchs to observe them. 

(3) Serapere, Hist, des Cortes, p. 263. 

(4) Pulgar, Reyes Cat(Slicos, p. 167. — See the strong language, also, of Peter 
Martyr, another contemporaiy witness of the beneficial changes in the govern, 
ment (Opus Epistolarum (Amstelodami, 1670), ep «>* 
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pilation of Alfonso the Tenth, digested chiefly from maxims of 
the civil law. (1) The deficiencies of these ancient codes had 
been gradually supplied by such an accumulation of statutes 
and ordinances, as rendered the legislation of Castile in the 
highest degree complex, and often contradictory. The embar- 
rassment resulting from this, occasioned, as may be imagined, • 
much tardiness, as well as uncertainty, in the decisions of the 
courts, who, despairing of reconciling the discrepancies in their 
own law, ffoyemed themselves almost exclusively by the Koman, 
so much less accommodated, as it was, than their own, to the 
genius of the national institutions, as weU as to the principles 
of freedom. (2) 

The nation had long felt the pressure of these evils, and made 
attemnts to redress them in repeated cortes. But every effort 
proved unavaiUng during the stormy or imbecile reigns of the 
princes of Trastamara. At length, the subject having been 
resumed in the cortes of Toledo, in 1480, Dr. Alfonso Diaz de 
Montalvo, whose professional science had been matured under 
the reigns of three successive sovereigns, was charged with the 
commission of revising the laws of Castile, and of compiling a 
code which should be of general application throughout the 
kingdom. 

This laborious undertaking was accomplished in little more 
than four years; and his work, which subsequentiy bore the 
title of Ordenan^aa JRealea, was published, or, as the nrivilege 
expresses it, " written with types," — excrito de letra ae molde, 
at Huete, in the beginning of 1485. It was one of the first 
works, therefore, which received the honours of the press in 
Spain; and surely none could have been found, at that period, 
more deserving of them. It went through repeated editions in 
the course of that, and the commencement of the following 

(1) Prieto y Sotelo, Historia del Derecho Real de Eq>ana (Madrid, 1738), 
lib. 3, cap. 10 — 21. — Marina has made an elaborate commentary on Atfonso's 
celebrated code, in his Ensayo Hist(Mco-Critlco sobre la Antigua Legisladon 
de Castilla (Madrid, 1808), pp. 269 et seq. The English reader will find a more 
succinct analysis in Dr. Dunham's History of Spain and Portugal (London, 
1882), in Lardner's Cydopsedia, voL iv. pp. 121—150. The latter has given a 
more eract, and, at the same time, extended view of the early CastUian legis- 
lation, probably than is to be found, in the same compass, in any of the 
Peninsular writers. 

(2) Marina (in his Ensayo Histdrico-Crttieo, p. 388) quotes a popular satire 
of the fifteenth century, directed with considerable humour against tbese 
abuses, which lead the writer iu the last stanza to envy even the summary 
style of Mahometan justice. 

" En tierra de Moros un solo alcalde 
Libra lo cevil e lo creminal, 
E todo el dia se esta de valde 
Por la justida andar muy igual : 
Alii non es Azo, nin es Decretal, 
Nia es Roberto, nin la Clementina, 
Salvo discredon e Imena doctrina. 
La qual muestm a todoa vevir commttnal."~P. 389. 
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oaiitii]7.(l) It was admitted as paramount authority throagh* 
out Castile ; and althoiu^h. the many innovations, which were 
introdnoed in that age of reform, required the adoition of two 
subsidiary codes in the latter years of Isabella, the " Orde- 
naniQas" of Montalyo continued to be the guide of the tribunals 
down to the time of Philip the Second; and may be said to 
hare sn^rgested the idea, as indeed it was the basis, of the com- 
pGrehensiye compilation, ** Nueva Eeoopilacion," which has 
since formed the law of the Spanish monarchy. (2) 

III. Depression of the nobles.— In the course of the preceding 
chapters, we have seen the extent of the privile&res constitu- 
tionally enjoyed by the aristocracy, as weU as tne enormous 
height to which they had swollen imder the profuse reigns of 
Jo^ the Second and Henry the Fourth. This was such, at the 
accession ci Ferdinand and Isabella, as to disturb the balance 
of the constitution, and to give serious cause of apprehension 
both to the monarch and the people. They had introduced 
themselves into every great post of profit or authority. They 
had ravished from the crown the estates on which it aepended 
for its maintenance as well as dignity. They coined money in 
their own mints, like sovereign princes ; ana they covered the 
country with their fortified castles, whence they defied the law, 
and desolated the unhappy land witii interminable feuds. It 
was obviously necessary for the new sovereigns to proceed 
with the greatest caution against this x)owermL and jesdous 
body, and, above all, to attempt no measure of imx)ortance, in 
which they would not be supported by the hearty co-operation 
of the nation. 

l!b» first measure, which may be said to have clearly de- 
veloped their policy, was the organisation of tibe hermandad, 
which, althou^n ostensibly directed against offenders of a more 
humble description, was made to bear indirectly upon the 
nobility, whom it kept in awe by the number and discipline of 
its fovoes, and the promptness with which it could assemble 
them on the most remote points of the kingdom; while its 
rights of jurisdiction tended materially to abridge those of the 
stttgnorial tribunals. It was accordingly resisted with the 

(1) Mendez ezram«rate8 no 1ms than flye editions of this code, ^^l*fiOO} it 



t eridenoe of its authority, and genoral reception, tiirooghoat 
— ^I^rpographia Espanola, pp. 203, 26l, 270. 

(3) Ordenan^as Reales, Prdlogo. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. 
Dnst. 9>— Marina, Ensavo Histdrico-Crftico, pp. 390 et seq.— Mendez, Typo- 
graphia Espanola, p. 201.— The authors of the three last-mentioned works 
abundantly disprove Asso y Manuel's insinuation, that Montalyo*s code was 
the flrvit of his private study, without any commission tat it, and that it 
gradually usurped an authority which it had not in its origin. (IHscnno 
Preliminar al Ord. de Alcala.) The ii^justice of the last remark, indeed, is 
apparent from the positive declaration of Bemaldez. " Los Rejes mandaron 
tener en todas las ciudades, villas 6 lugares el lihro de Moutalvo, 4 norH 
determbutr todaa la* cosaa dejustieia para eortar lot pMtot.**— RejesCatdlicos, 
MS. cap. 4S. 
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however violent and repugnant to good faith it may appear at 
the present time, seems then to have admitted of iustincation 
as fSar as the nation was concerned ; since such alienation of 
the public revenue was in itself illegal, and contrary to the 
coronation oath of the sovereign ; and those who accepted his 
obligalions, held them subject to the liability of their revocation, 
which had frequently occurred under the preceding reigns. 

As the intended measure involved l^e interests of most of 
the considerable proprietors in the kingdom, who had thriven 
on the necessities of the crown, it was deemed proper to require 
the attendance of the nobility and great ecclesiastics in cortes 
by a special summons, which it seems had been previously 
omitted. Thus convened, the legislature appears, with great 
unanimity, and much to the credit of those most deeply afScted 
by it, to have acquiesced in the proposed resumption of the 
grants, as a measure of absolute necessity. The only difficulty 
was to settle the principles on which the retrenchment might 
be most equitably made with reference to creditors, whose 
daims rested on a great variety of grounds. The plan suggested 
by Cardinal Mendoza seems to have been partially adopted. 
It was decided that all whose pensions had been conferred 
without any corresponding services on their part, should forfeit 
them entirdy : that those who had purchased annuities should 
zetum their certificates on a reimbursement of the price paid 
for them ; and that the remaining creditors, who composed the 
largest class, should retain such a proportion only of their pen- 
sions, as might be judged commensurate with their services to 
the state.(l) 

By this important reduction, the final adjustment and exe- 
cution of which were intrusted to Fernando de Talavera, the 
queen's confessor, a man of austere probity, the gross amount of 
uiirty mOlions of maravedis, a sum equal to three-fourths of the 
whole revenue on Isabella's accession, was annually saved to 
the crown. The retrenchment was conducted with such strict 
impartialily, that the most confidential servants of the queen 
ana the relatives of her husband were among those who suf- 
fered Ihe most severely. (2) It is worthy of remark, that no 

The reader will find the whole petition extracted by Marina, Teoria, torn. ii. 
cap« 5* 

(!) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, cap. 51.— Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. v. — Pnlgar, Reyes Cat61ico8, part 3, cap. 95. — 
Ordenancas Reales* lib. 6, tit. 4, ley 26;— incorporated also into the Recopi- 
lacion of Philip II. lib. 5, tit. lo, cap. 17. — See also leyes 3 and 15. 

(3) Admiral Enriqaez, for instance, resigned 240,000 maravedis of hiiB annual 
income; the dnke of Alva, 575,000; the duke of Medina Sidonia, 180,000. — 
Hie loj^ family of the Mendozas were also great losers ; but none forfeited so 
much as the overgrown favourite of Henry IV., Beltran de la Cueva, duke of 
Altraquerque, who had uniformly supported the royal cause, and whose 
retrenchment amounted to 1,400,000 maravedis of yearly rent.— See the scale 
of redaction given at length by Senor Clemencin, in Mem. de la A6ad. torn. vi. 
loc.cit. 
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diminution whateyer was made of the stipends settled on 
literary and charitable establishments. It mav be also added, 
that Isabella appropriated the first fniits of this measure, by 
distributing the sum of twenty millions of marayedis among 
tiie widows and orphans of those loyalists who had fEdlen in 
the War of the Suocession.(l) This resumption of the grants 
may be considered as the basis of those economical reforms 
which, without oppression to the subject, augmented the public 
revenue more than twelve-fold durinc: this auspicious reirn.(2) 

Several other acts were i>assed by tne same cortes, whidi had 
a more exclusive bearing on the nobility. They were pr(^i- 
bited from quartering the royal arms on their escutcheons ; from 
being attended by a mace-bearer and a body-guard ; fnan 
imitating the re^ style of address in their written correspond' 
ence, and other insignia of royalty which they had arrogantly 
assumed. They were forbidden to erect new fortresses ; and we 
have already seen the activity of the queen in procuring the 
demolition or restitution of the old. They were expresdy 
restrained from duels, an inveterate source of mischief ; for 
engaging in which, the x>arties, both principals and seconds, 
were subjected to the penalties of treason. Isabella evincod 
her determination of enforcing this law on the highest 
offenders, by imprisoning, soon uter its enactment, the counts 
of Lima ana Yalencia for exchanging a cartel of defiance, untdl 
the point at issue should be settled by the regular course of 
justice. (3) 

It is true the haughty nobility of Castile winced more than 
once at finding themselves so tightly curbed by their new 
masters. On one occasion a number of the T>rincii>al grandees, 
with the duke of Infantado at their head, addressed a letter of 
remonstrance to the kin^ and queen, requiring them to abolii^ 
the hermandad, as an institution burdensome on the nation, 
deprecating the slight degree of confidence which their high- 
nesses reposed in their order, and requesting that four of their 
number might be selected to form a counoU for the general 
direction of affairs of state, by whose advice the king and queen 
should be governed in all matters of importance, as in the time 
of Henry tne Fourth. 

(1) " No monarch,*' said the high-minded qaeen, «* shonld consent to 
alienate his demesnes ; since the loss of revenue necessarily deprives him of 
the best means of rewarding the attachment of his friends, and of maldng 
himself feared by his enemies."— Pulgar, Reyes Cat5licos, part l, cap. 4. 

(2) Polgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. 
loc.dt. 

(3) Ordenan9as Reales, lib. 2, tit. I, ley 2; lib. 4, tit. 9, ley 11.— Polgar, 
Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 96, 101.— Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 8, tit. 8, ley 10 
et al. — These aflkirs were conducted in the true spirit of knight errantry. 
Oviedo mentions one, in which two young men of the noble houses of Velasco 
and Ponce de Leon agreed to fight on horseback, with sharp spears (punttu de 
diamantea), in doublet and hose, without defensive armour of any Und. The 

K.ce appointed for the combat was a narrow bridge across the Xarama, three 
guestrom Madrid.—Qnincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, qoinc. 1, dial. 23. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella leceiyed this imseasonable remon- 
stranoe with ^at indignation, and returned an answer couched 
in tlie haughtiest terms. ** The hermandad/' they said, '* is an 
institation most salutary to the nation, and is approved by it as 
gnoh. It is our proyinoe to determine who are best entitled 
to preferment, and to make merit the standard of it. You may 
fdloiw the court, or retire to your estates, as you think best ; 
hatf 80 long as Heaven permits ns to retain the rank with 
which we Imve been intrusted^e shall take care not to imitate 
the example of Henry the rourth, in becoming a tool in 
the hands of our nobility." The discontented lords, who had 
carried so high a hand under the preceding imbecile reign, 
feeling the weight of an authority which rested on the affections 
of the people, were so disconcerted by the rebuke, that they 
made no attempt to rally, but condescended to make their 
peace separately as they could, by the most ample acknowledg- 



An example of the impartiality as well as spirit with which 
Isabdla asserted the dignity of the crown is worth recording. 
During her husband's absence in Aragon, in the spring of 1481, 
a auarrel occurred in the ante-chamber of the palace at Yalla- 
doud, between two younsr noblemen, Banuro Nunez de Guzman, 
lord of Toral, and Frederic Henriquez, son of the admiral of 
Castile, King Ferdinand's uncle. The queen, on receiving 
intelligence of it, granted a safe-conduct to the lord of Toral, as 
tiie weaker party, until the affair should be adiusted between 
them. Don Frederic, however, disregarding tnis protection, 
caused his enemy to be waylaid by three of his followers, armed 
with bludgeons, and sorely beaten one evening in the streets of 
Yalladolid. 

Isabella was no sooner informed of this outrage on one whom 
she had taken under the royal protection, than, burning with 
indignation, she immediately mounted her horse, though in the 
midst of a heavy storm of rain, and proceeded alone towards 
the castie of Simancas, then in the possession of the admiral, 
the father of the offender, where she supposed him to have 
taken refuge, travelling all the while with such rapidity, that 
she was not overtaken by the officers of her guard until she 
had gained the fortress. She instantiy summoned the admiral 
to deliver up his son to justice ; and on his replying that 
*• Don Frederic was not there, and that he was ignorant where 
he was," she commanded him to surrender the keys of the 
castie, and, after a fruitless search, again returned to Valla- 
doHd. The next day Isabella was confined to her bed by an 
illness occasioned as much by chagrin as by the excessive 
fatigue which she had undergone. ** My body is lame," said 
she, "with the blows given by Don Frederic in contempt of my 
gafe-oonduct." 

(1) Ferreras Hist. d'Espai^iie. torn. vii. pp. 487, 48a. 
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The admiral, perceiving how deeply he and his family had 
incurred the displeasure of the queen, took counsel with his 
friends, who were led by their knowledge of Isabella's character 
to believe that he would have more to nope from the surrender 
of his son than from farther attempts at concealment. The 
young man was accordingly conducted to the palace by his 
imcle, the constable De Haro, who deprecatedthe queen's resent- 
ment by representing the age of his nephew, scarcely amount- 
ing to twenty years. Isabella, however, thought proper to 
punish the youtnful delinquent, by ordering him to be publicly 
conducted, as a prisoner, by one of the alcaldes of her court, 
through the great square of Yalladolid to the fortress of 
Arevalo, where he was detained in strict conlinement, all 
privilege of access being denied to him ; and when at length, 
moved by the consideration of his consanguinity with the 
kin^, she consented to his release, she banished him to Sicily, 
until he should receive the royal permission to return to ms 
own country. (1) 

Notwithstanding the strict impartiality, as well as vigour of 
the administration, it could never have maintained itself by 
its own resources alone, in its offensive operations against the 
high-spirited aristocracy of Castile. Its most <urect ap- 
proaches, however, were made, as we have seen, under cover of 
the cortes. The sovereigns showed great deference, especially 
in this early period of their reign, to the popular branch of 
this body ; and, so far from pursuing the odious policy of 
preceding princes in diminishing the amount of represented 
cities, they never failed to direct their writs to all those 
which, at their accession, retained the right of representation, 
and subsequently enlarged the number by the conquest of 
Granada ; while they exercised the anomalous privilege, 
noticed in the Introduction to this history, of omitting 
altogether, or issuing only a partial summons to the nobility. (2] 
By making merit the stanHard of preferment, they opened 
the path of honour to every class of the community. They 
uniformly manifested the greatest tenderness for tne rights 
of the commons in reference to taxation ; and, as their 
patriotic policy was obviously directed to secure the personal 
rights and general prosperity of the people, it insured the 
co-operation of an ally, whose weight, combined with that of 
the crown, enabled them eventually to restore the equilibrium 
which had been disturbed by the undue preponderance of the 
aristocracy. 

It may be well to state here the policy pursued by Fer- 

Ci) Garbi^al, Anales, MS. ano 80.— Pnlgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, 
cap. 100. 

(2) For example, at the great cortes of Toledo, in 1480, it does not appear 
that any of the nobility were summoned, except those in immediate attendance 
on the court, imtil the measure for the restunption of the grants, which so 
nearly aflbcted that body, was brouj^t before the legislature. 
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dinand and Isabella in reference to the Military Orders of Castile, 
sinoe, although not fully developed until a much later period, 
it was first conceived, and indeed partly executed, in that now 
under discussion. 

The uninterrupted warfare which the Spaniards were com- 
pelled to maintain for the recovery of their native land from 
the iniidel, nourished in their bosoms a flame of enthusiasm 
similar to that kindled by the crusades for the recovery of 
Palestine, partaking in an almost equal degree of a religious 
and a military character. ^ This similarity of sentiment gave 
birth also to similar institutions of chivalry. Whether the 
military orders of Castile were suggested by those of Palestine, 
or whether they go back to a remoter period, as is contended 
by their chroniclers, or whether, in fine, as Conde intimates, 
they were imitated from corresponding associations known to 
have existed among the Spanish Arabs, (1) there can be no 
doubt that the forms under which they were permanently 
organised were derived, in the latter part of the twelftn 
century; from the monastic orders established for the protection 
of the Holy Land. The Hospitallers, and especially the Tem- 
plars, obtamed more extensive acquisitions m Spam than in 
any, perhaps every, other country m Christendom ; and it was 
partly from the rums of their empire that were constructed the 
ma^gnificent fortunes of the Spanish orders. (2) 

The most eminent of these was the order of St. Jago, or St. 
James, of Compostella. The miraculous revelation of the body 
of the ax)ostle, after the lapse of eight centuries from the date 
of his interment, and his frequent apparition in Hie ranks of 
the Christian armies in their desperate struggles with the 
infidel, had ^ven so wide a celebrity to the obscure town of 
Compostella in Galicia, which contained the sainted relics, (3) 

(1) Ck>nde gives the following account of these chivalric assodiMons among 
the Spanish Arabs, which, as far as I know, has hitherto escaped the notice of 
European historians. "The Moslem fronteroa professed great austerity hi 
thehr lives, which they consecrated to perpetual war, and bound themselves 
by a solemn vow to defend the frontier against the incursions of the Christians. 
Hi^ were choice cavaliers, possessed of consummate patience, and enduring 
fktigae, and always prepared to die rather than desert thehr p(»ts. It appears 
highly probable that the Moorish fraternities suggested the idea of those 
mflitaiy orders so renowned for their valour in Spain and in Palestine, which 
rendered such essential services to Christendom; for both the institations 
were established on similar principles." — Conde, Historia de la Dominacion de 
los Arabes en Espana (Madrid, 1820), tom. i. p. 6l9> not. 

(a) See the details, given by Mariana, of the overgrown possessions of the 
Templars in Castile at the period of their extmction, in the beginnhig of the 
fburteenth century. (Hist, de Espaiia, lib. 15, cap. 10.) The knights of the 
Temple and the Hospitallers seem to have acquired still greater power in 
Aragon, where one of the monarchs was so infatuated as to bequeath them 
bis whole dominions,— a bequest, which it may well be believed was set aside 
by his high-spirited subjects.— Zurita, Anales, lib. i. cap. 52. 

(3) The apparition of certain preternatural lights in a forest, discovered to a 
Galician peasant, in the beginmng of the ninth century, the spot in which was 
deposited a marble sepulchre containing the ashes of St. James. Tbe mirade 
T. IT 
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that It became the resort of pilgrims from every part of Chris- 
tendom during the middle ages; and the escalop-shell, the 
device of St. James, was adopted as the universal badfi;e of the 
palmer. Inns for the refreshment and security of tne pious 
itinerants were scattered along the whole line of the route 
from France ; but, as they were exposed to perpetual annoy- 
ance from the predatory incursions of the Arabs, a number of 
knights and gentlemen associated themselves, for tiieir protec- 
tion, with the monks of St. Lojo, or Eloy, adopting the rule of 
Bt. Augustine, and thus laid the foundation of the chivalric 
order of St. James, about the middle of the twelfth century. The 
cavaliers of the fraternity, which received its panal bull of ap- 
probation live years later, in 1175, were distinguisned by a white 
mantle embroiaered with a red cross, in fashion of a sword, with 
the escalop-shell below the guard, in imitation of the device 
which glittered on the banner of their tutelar saint when he con- 
descenaed to take part in their engagements with the Moors. The 
red colour denoted!, according to an ancient commentator, "tliat it 
was stained with the blood of the infidel." The rules of the new 
order imposed on its members the usual obligations of obedience, 
communityofproperty, and of conjugal chastity, instead of celi- 
bacy. They were, moreover, required to relieve the poor, defend 
the traveller, and maintainperpetuaJ war upon the Mussulman. (1) 
The institution of the Knights of Calatrava was somewhat 
more romantic in its origin. That town, from its situation on 
the frontiers of the Moorish territory of Andalusia, where it 
commanded the passes into Castile, became of vital importance 
to the latter kingdom. Its defence had accordingly been in- 
trusted to the valiant order of the Templars, who, unable to 
keep their ground against the pertinacious assaults of the 
Moslems, abandoned it, at the expiration o^ eijp^ht years, as 
untenable. This occurred about the middle of the twdfdi 
century ; and the Castilian monarch, Sancho the Beloved, as 
the last resort, offered it to whatever good knights would under- 
take its defence. 

is reported with suAcieot dreomstantialitr by Florez (Histcnia Compos- 
teUana, lib. 1, cap. 3, apnd Espana Sagrada, torn, xx.), and AmbioMo de 
Morales (Ck>r6iiica General de Espaiia; Obras, Madrid, 1791-8; lib. 9» 
caip. 7) } who establishes, to his own satisfaction, the advent oi St. James 
into Spain. Mariana, with more scepticism than his brethren, donbts the 
genuineness of the body, as well as the visit of the apostle, but, like a good 
Jesuit, concludes, *'it is not expedient to disturb with such disputes the devo- 
tion of the people, so firmly settled as it is." (lib. 7, cap. lO.) The tutelar 
saint of Spain continued to support his people by taking part with them in 
battle against the infidel down to a very late period. Caro de Torres mentions 
two engagements in which he cheered on the squadrons of Cortes and Pizarro, 
'*with his sword flashing lightning in the ^es of the Indians."— Ordenes 
Mitttares, fol. 6. Also Acosta, a better authority, flrom having resided in 
Mexico many years himself .—Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias (Sevilla, 
JOifO), Ub. 7, cap- 27. 
(1) Rades y Andrada, Las Tiea Otde&iea, {o\. a— 15.— Caro de Tones. 
Ordenea Militares, fol. 2— 8.-— QaxVbvj, Convgci^oAcns^^ 
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The empire was eaeerly sought by a monk of a distant oon- 
rent in Navarre, who had once been a soldier, and whose military^ 
ardoor seems to have been exalted, instead of being eztin- 
ffnished, in the solitude of the cloister. The monk, supported 
by his conventual brethren, and a throng of cavaliers and more 
humble followers, who sought redemption under the banner of 
the church, was enabled to make good his word. From the con- 
federation of these knights and ecclesiastics, sprung the military 
fraternity of Calatrava, which received the confirmation of the 
ponti£P, Alexander the Third, in 1164. The rules which it 
adopted were those of St. Benedict, and its discipline was in the 
hi^est degree austere. 

The cavaliers were sworn to perpetual celibacy, from which 
the^ were not released till so late as the sixteenth century. 
Their diet was of the plainest kind. They were allowed meat 
only thrice a week, and then only one dish. They were to 
maintain unbroken silence at the table, in the chanel, and the 
dormitory ; and they were enjoined both to sleep ana to worship 
with the sword girt on their side, in token of readiness for 
aolion. In the earliest days of the institution, the spiritual as 
well as the military brethren were allowed to make part of the 
martial array against the infidel, until this was pronibited as 
indecorous by the Holy See. From this order branched off that 
of Montesa in Valencia, which was instituted at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, and continued dependent on the 
parent stock. (1) 

The third great order of religious chivalry in Castile was 
that of Alcantara, which also received its confirmation from 
Pope Alexander the Third, in 1177. It was long held in nomi- 
nal subordination to the knights of Calatrava, from which it 
was relieved by Julius the Second, and eventually rose to an 
importance little inferior to that of its rival. (2) 

The internal economy of these three fraternities was regu- 
lated by the same general principles. The direction of affairs 
was intrusted to a council, consisting of the grand master and 
a number of the commanders (comendadores)^ among whom the 
extensive territories of the order were distributed. This Coun- 
cil, conjointiy with the grand master, or the latter exclusively, 
as in tne fraternity of Calatrava, supplied the vacancies. The 
master himself was elected by a general chapter of these 
military functionaries alone, or combined with the conventional 
clergy, as in the order of Calatrava, which seems to have recog- 
nised the supremacy of the military over the spiritual division 
of the community more unreservedly than that of St. James. 

(1) Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part 2, fol. 3—9, 49.— Caro de 
Torres, Ordenes Militares, foL 49, 50.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. pp. 
100—104. 

(t) Rades y Andrada, Las Tn*8 Ordenes, part 3, fo\. \— «. Ttk.« Yfiik!|gC!M^ tft. 
AlcMBtara wore a white mantle, embroidered with a gteen cxom. 
N 2 
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These institations appear to have completely answered the 
objects of their creation. In the early history of the Peninsula, 
we find the Christian chivalry always ready to bear the brunt 
of battle against the Moors. Set apart for this peculiar duty, 
their services in the sanctuary only tended to prepare them for 
their sterner duties in the field of battle, where the zeal of the 
Christian soldier may be supposed to have been somewhat 
sharpened by the prospect oi the rich temporal acq^uisitions 
whidi the success of his arms was sure to secure to his frater- 
nity ; for the superstitious princes of those times, in addition 
to tiie wealth lavished so liberally on all monastic institutions, 
granted the military orders almost unlimited rights over the 
conquests achieved by their own valour. In the sixteentii 
century, we find tiie order of St. James, which had shot up 
to a pre-eminence above the rest, possessed of eighty -four com- 
manaeries, and two hundred inferior benefices. The same 
order could bring into the field, according to Garibav, four 
hundred belted loiights and one thousand lances, whion, with 
the usual complement of a lance in that day, formed a very 
considerable force. The rents of the mastership of St. James 
amounted, in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, to sixl^ 
thousand ducats, those of Alcantara to forty-five thousand, 
and those of Calatrava to forty thousand. There was scarcely 
a district of tiie Peninsula which was not covered with their 
casties, towns, and convents. Their rich commanderies gra- 
dually became obiects of cupidity to men of the highest rank, 
and more especially the grand-masterships, which, from their 
extensive patronage, and the authorit3r they conferred over an 
organized militia pledg^ed to implicit obedience, and knit 
together by the strong tie of common interest, raised their pos- 
sessors almost to the level of royalty itself. Hence the elec- 
tions to these important dignities came to be a fruitful source 
of intrigue, and frequentiy of violent collision. The monarchs, 
who had ancientijr reserved the right of testifying their appro- 
bation of an election, by presenting the standard of the order 
to the new dignitary, began personally to interfere in the 
deliberations of the chapter. While the pope, to whom a con- 
tested point was not unfrequentiy referred, assumed at length 
the prerogative of granting the masterships in administration 
on a vacancy, and even that of nomination itself, which, if dis- 
puted, he enforced by his spiritual thunders. (1) 

Owing to these circumstances, there was probably no one 
cause, among the many which occurred in Castile during the 
fifteenth century, more prolific of intestkie discord, than the 

(1) Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part 1, fol. 12—15, 43, 54, 6i, 64, 
66,67; part 2, fol. 11, 61 j part 3, fol. 42, 49, 60.— Caro de Torres, Ordenes 
Militares, passim.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 33.— Garibay, Com- 
pendio, lib. 11, cap. 13.- Zurita, Anales, torn. v. lib. l, cap. 19.— Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 1. 
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election to these posts, far too important to be intrusted to any 
subject, and the succession to which was sure to be contested 
hj a host of competitors. Isabella seems to have settled in her 
mind the course of policy to be adopted in this matter at a 
very early period of her reign. On occasion of a vacancy in the 
^[rand-mastership of St. James, by the death of the incumbent, 
in 1476, she made a rapid journey on horseback, her usual mode 
of travelling, from Yalladolid to the town of Ucles, where a 
chapter of the order was deliberating on the election of a new 
principal. The queen, presenting nerself before tWs body, 
represented with so much energy the inconvenience of devolv- 
ing powers of such magnitude on any private individual, and 
its utter incompatibilty with public order, Uiat she prevailed on 
them, smarting, as they were, under the evils of a disputed 
succession, to solicit the administration for the kin^, her hus- 
band. That monarch, indeed, consented to waive this privilege 
in favour of Alonso de Cardenas, one of the competitors for the 
office, and a loyal servant of the crown ; but at his decease in 
1499, the sovereigns retained the possession of the vacant 
mastership, conformably to a papal decree, which granted them 
its administration for life, in the same manner as had been 
done with that of Calatrava in 1487, and of Alcantara in 
1494.(1) 

The sovereigns were no sooner vested with the control of the 
military orders, than they began with their characteristic 
promptness to reform the various corruptions which had im- 
paired their ancient discipline. They erected a council for the 
l^eneral superintendence of affairs relating to the orders, and 
invested it with extensive powers both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. They supplied the vacant benefices with persons 
of acknowled§:ed worth, exercising an impartiality which could 
never be maintained by any private individual, necessarily 
exposed to the influence of personal interests and affections. 
By this harmonious distribution, the honours, which had before 
been held up to the highest bidder, or made the subject of a 
furious canvas, became the incentive and sure recompense of 
desert. (2) 

In the following reign, the grand-masterships of these frater- 
nities were annexed in perpetuity to the crown of Castile by a 
bidl of Pope Adrian the Sixth ; while their subordinate dig- 

(1) Caro de Torres, Ordenes Militares, fol. 46, 74, 83.— Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 64.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes part 1, 
fol. 6g, 70 ; part 2, fol. 82, 83 ; part 3, fol. 54.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. I.— The sovereigns gave great offence to the jealous 
grandees who were competitors for the mastership of St. James, by conferring 
that dignity on Alonso de Cardenas, with their usual poli^r of making merit 
rather than birth the standaitl of preferment. 

(2) Caro de Torres. Ordenes Militares, fol. 84. — Riol has given a full account 
of the constitution of this council. — Informe, apud Semanario £rudito,tom.iU* 
pp. 164 ct seq. 
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nities, liaving survived the object of their original creation, — the 
subjugation of the Moors, degenerated into the empty decora- 
tions, the stars and garters, of an order of nobility. (1) 

ly. Vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the 
crown from papal usurpation. — In the earlier stages of the 
Castilian monarchy, the sovereigns appear to have neld a su- 
premacy in spiritual, very similar to that exercised by them in 
temporal matters. It was comparatively late that the nation 
submitted its neck to the papal yoke, so closely riveted at a 
subsequent period ; and even the Komish ritual was not admit- 
ted into its churches till long after it had been adopted in the 
rest of Europe. (2) But, when the code of the Partidas was pro- 
mulgated in the thirteenth centurjr, the maxims of the canon 
law came to be permanently established. The ecclesiastical 
encroached on the lay tribunals. Appeals were perpetually 
carried up to the Roman court ; and the popes, pretending to 
regulate the minutest details of church economy, not only dis- 
posed of inferior benefices, but g^radually converted the right of 
confirming elections to the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical 
diniities, into that of appointment. (3) 

These usurpations ot the church had been repeatedly the 
subject of grave remonstrance in cortes. Several remedial 
enactments had passed that body during the present reign, 
especially in relation to the papal provision of foreigners to 
benefices ; an evil of much greater magnitude in Spain than in 
other countries of Europe, ^ since the episcopal demesnes, fre- 
quently covering the Moorish frontier, became an important 
fine of national defence, obviously improper to be intrusted to 
the keeping of foreigners and absentees. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of cortes, no effectual remedy was devised for this latter 
grievance, until it became the subject of actual collision between 
Qie crown and the pontiff, in reference to the see of Tarajona, 
and afterwards of Cuen5a.(4) 

(1) The reader will find a view of the condition and general resources of 
the military orders as existing in the present century in Spain, in Laborde» 
Itin^raire Descriptif de I'Espagne (2nd edition, Paris, 1827-30), torn. v. 
pp. 102—117. 

(2) Most readers are acquainted with the curious story, related by Robertson, 
of the ordeal to which the Romish and Muzarabic rituals were subjected in the 
rdgn of Alfonso VI., and the ascendancy which the combination of kingcraft and 
priestcraft succeeded in securing to the former in opposition to the will of the 
nation. Cardinal Ximenes afterwards established a magnificent chapel in the 
cathedral church of Toledo for the performance of the Muzarabic services, 
which have continued to be retained there to the present time.— Fl^chier, 
Histoire du Cardinal Ximen^ (Paris, 1093), p. 142.— Bourgoanne, Travels in 
Spain, Eng. Trans, vol. iii. chap. 1. 

(3) Marina, Ensayo Hist6rico-Critico, Nos. 322, 334, 341.— Riol, Informe, 
apud Semanario Erudito, pp. 92, et seq. 

(4) Marina, Ensayo Hist6rico-Critico, Nos. 335— 337.— Ordenancas Reales, 
lib. 1, tit. 3, leyes 19, 20; lib. 2, tit. 7, ley 2j lib. 3, tit. l, ley 6.— Riol, 
Informe, apud Semanario Erudito, loc. cit.— In the latter part of Henry IV.'s 
reign, a papal bull had been granted against the provision of foreigners to 
WneOces.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. vii. p. 196, ed. Valencia. 
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Sixtus the Fourth had conferred the latter benefioe, on its 
beooming vaoant in 1482, on his nephew, Cardinal San Giorgio, 
a Genoese, in direct opposition to tne wishes of the queen, who 
would have bestowed it on her chaplain, Alfonso de J^urgos, in 
exchange for the bishopric of Cordoya. An ambassador was 
accordingly despatched by the Castilian soverei^s to Eome, to 
remonstnite on the papal appointment ; but without effect, as 
Sixtus replied, with a degree of presumption which mieht 
better have become his predecessors of the twelfth century, tnat 
** he was head of the church, and, as such, possessed of unlimi- 
ted power in the distribution of benefices, and that he was not 
bound to consult the inclination of any potentate on earth, any 
farther than might subserve the interests of religion." 

The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied with this response, ordered 
their subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit the papal 
dominions ; an iniunction . which the former, fearful of the 
sequestration of tneir temporalities in Castile, obeyed with as 
much promptness as the latter. At the same time, Ferdinand 
and Isabella proclaimed their intention of inviting the princes 
of Christendom to unite with them in convoking a general 
council for the reformation of the manifold abuses which dis- 
honoured the church. No sound could have grated more 
unpleasantly on the pontifical ear than the menace of a general 
council, particularly at this period, when ecclesiastical corrup- 
tions had reached a height which could but ill endure its scru- 
tiny. Thepope became convinced that he had ventured too far, 
and that Henry the Fourth was no longer monarch of Castile. 
He accordingly despatched a le^^ate to Spain, fully empowered 
to arrange the matter on an amicable basis. 

The legate, who was a layman, by name Domingo Centurion, 
no sooner arrived in Castile, than he caused the sovereigns to 
be informed of his presence there, and the purpose of his mis- 
sion; but he received orders instantly to quit the ]dng;dom, 
without attempting so much as to disclose the nature of his in- 
structions, since they could not but be derogatory to the dignity 
of the crown. A safe-conduct was granted for himself and his 
suite ; but, at the same time, great surprise was expressed that 
any one should venture to appear, as envoy from his Holiness, 
at the court of Castile, after it had been treated by him with 
such unmerited indignity. 

Far from resenting this ungracious reception, the legate 
affected the deepest numility ; professing himself willing to 
waive whatever immunities he mi^ht claim as papal ambas- 
sador, and to submit to the iurisdiction of the sovereigns as one 
of their own subjects, so that he might obtain an audience. 
Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the cabinet had gained 
him the title of " third king of Spain," apprehensive of the 
consequences of a protracted rupture with the church, inter- 
posed on behalf oi the envoy, whose conciliatory deportment 
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at len&fth so far mitigated the resentment of the sovereigns, 
that they consented to open ne^tiations with the court of 
Rome. The result was the publication of a bull by Sixtus the 
Fourth, (1) in which his Holiness engaged to promote such 
natives to the higher dignities of the church in Castile as 
should be nominated by the monarchs of that kingdom ; and 
Alfonso de Burgos was accordingly translated to the see of 
Cuen9a. Isabella, on whom the duties of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment devolved by the act of settlement, availed herself of the 
rights, thus wrested from the grasp of Rome, to exalt to the 
vacant sees persons of exemplarjr niety and learning : holding 
light, in comparison with the faitnful discharge of this duty, 
every minor consideration of interest, and even the solicitations 
of her husband, as we shall see hereafter. (2) And the chroni- 
cler of her reign dwells with complacency on those good old 
times, when cnurchmen were to be found of such singular 
modesty as to require to be urged to accept the dignities to 
which their merits entitled them. (3) 

V. The regulation of trade. — It will be readily conceived that 
trade, agriculture, and every branch of industry must have 
languished under the misrule of preceding reigns. For what 
purpose, indeed, strive to accumulate wealth, when it would 
only serve to sharpen the appetite of the spoiler ? For what 
purpose cultivate the earth, when the fruits were sure to be 
swept away, even before the harvest-time, in some ruthless 
foray ? The frequent famines and pestilences which occurred 
in the latter part of Henrv*s reign and the commencement of 
his successor's, show too plainly the squalid condition of the 
people, and their utter destitution of all useful arts. "We are 
assured by the curate of Los Palacios, that the plague broke 
out in the southern districts of the kingdom, carrying off ei^ht, 
or nine, or even fifteen thousand inhabitants from the various 
cities ; while the prices of the ordinary aliments of life rose 
to a heijp^ht which put them above the reach of the poorer 
classes of the community. In addition to these physical evils, a 
fatal shock was given to commercial credit by the adulteration 

(1) Riol, in his account of this celebrated concordat, refers to the original 
Instnunent as existing in his time in the archives of Simancas. — Semanario 
Erudito, torn. iii. p. 95. 

(2) " Lo que es pliblico hoy en Espana 6 notorio,** says Gonzalo de Oviedo» 
" nnnca los Reyes Cath51icos desearonni procnraron sino que proveer € pre- 
sentar para las dignidades de la Iglesia hombres capazes € idoneos para la 
buena administracion del servicio del culto divino, ^ a la buena ensenanza 6 
utilidad de los Christianos sus yasallos ; y entre todos los varones de sus 
Reynos asf per largo conoscimiento como per larga 6 secreta informacion 
accordaron encojer 6 elepr," &c.— Quincuageuas, MS. dial, de Talavera. 

(3) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib. i. cap. 52.— Idem, 
Dignidades de Castilla, p. 374.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 104. See 
also the similar independent conduct pursued by Ferdinand, three years 
previous, with reference to the see of Tara9ona, related by Zurita, Anales. 
torn. iv. fol. -304. 
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of the coin. Under Henry the Fourth, it is computed that 
there were no less than one hundred and £ftv mints oi)enly 
licensed by the crown, in addition to many others erected by 
individuals without any legal authority. The abuse came to 
such a height, that people at length refused to receive in j)ay- 
ment of their debts the debased coin, whose value depreciated 
more and more every day ; and the little trade which remained 
in Castile was carried on by barter, as in the primitive stages 
of society. (1) 

The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim the earliest 
attention of the cortes under the new monarchs. Acts were 

Sassed fixing the standard and legal value of the different 
enominations of coin. A new coinage was subsequently made. 
Five royal mints were alone authorised, afterwards augmented 
to seven, and severe penalties denounced against the fabrication 
of money elsewhere. The reform of the currency gradually 
infused new life into commerce, as the return of the circula- 
tions, which have been interrupted for a while, quickens the 
animal body. This was furthered by salutary laws for the 
encouragement of domestic industry. Internal communication 
was facilitated by the construction of roads and bridges. 
Absurd restrictions on change of residence, as well as the 
onerous duties which had been imposed on commercial inter- 
course between Castile and Aragon, were repealed. Several 
judicious laws were enacted for the protection of foreign trade ; 
and the flourishing condition of the mercantile marine may be 
inferred from that of the military, which enabled the sove- 
reigns to fit out an armament of seventy sail in 1482, from the 
ports of Biscay andAndalusia, for the defence of Naples against 
the Turks. Some of their regulations, indeed, as those pro- 
hibiting the exportation of the precious metals, savour too 
strongly of the ignorance of the true principles of commercial 
legislation, which has distinguished the Spaniards to the pre- 
sent day. But others, again, as that for relieving the importa- 
tion of foreign books from all duties, "because," says the 
statute, ** they bring both honour and profit to the kingdom, by 
the facilities which they afford for making men learned," are 
not only in advance of that age, but may sustain an advan- 
tageous comparison with provisions on corresponding subjects 
in Spain at the present time. Public credit was re-estabUshed 
by tne punctuality with which the government redeemed the 
debt contracted during the Portuguese war ; and, notwith- 
standing the repeal of various arbitrary imposts, which enriched 
the exchequer under Henry the Fourth, such was the advance 
of the country under the wise economy of the present reign, 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Cat51icos, MS. cap. 44.— See a letter from one of 
Heiuy's subjects, cited by Saez, Monedas de Enrique IV. p. 3 ; also iho 
coarse satire (composed in Heniy's reig^n) of " Mingo Revulgo," especially 
coplas 24—27. 
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that the revenne was augmented nearly six-fold between the 
years 1477 and 1482.(1) 

Thus released from the heavy burdens imposed on it, the 
spring of enterprise recovered its former elasticity. The pro« 
ductive capital of the country was made to flow through the 
various channels of domestic industry. The hills and the 
vallejrs again rejoiced in the labour of the husbandman ; and 
the cities were embellished with stately edifices, both public 
and private, which attracted the gaze and commendation of 
foreigners. (2) The writers of that day are unbounded in their 
plaudits of Isabella, to whom they principally ascribe this 
auspicious revolution in the condition of the country and its 
inhabitants, (3) which seems almost as magical as one of those 
transformations in romance wrought by the hands of some 
benevolent fairy. (4) 

yi. The pre-eminence of the royal authority. — This, which, 
as we have seen, appears to have been the natiu'al result of the 
policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived quite as much 
from the influence of their private characters as from their 
public measures. Their acknowledged talents were supported 
by a dignified demeanour, which formed a striking contrast with 
the meanness in mind and manners that had distinguished their 
predecessor. They both exhibited a practical wisdom in their 
own personal relations, which always commands respect, and 

(1) Pragmdticas del Reyno, fol. 64.— Ordeiiau9as Reales, lib. 4, tit. 4, ley 22 : 
Ub. 5, tit. 8, ley 2 ; lib. 6, tit. 9, ley 49 -, lib. 6, tit. 10, ley 13.— Col. de C^ulas, 
torn. V. No. 182.— See also other wholesome laws for the encouragement of 
commerce and general security of property, as that respecting contracts (lib. 5, 
tit. 8, ley 6),— fi-audulent tradesmen (lib. 5, tit. 8, 1^ 5),— purveyance (lib. 6. 
tit. II, ley 2 et al).— Recopilacion de las Leyes, lib. 5, tit. 20, 21, 22; lib. 6, 
tit. 18, ley 1.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 99.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. 
fol. 312. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 11.— The revenue it appears 
in 1477* amounted to 27,415,228 maravedis; and in the year 1482, we find it 
increased to 150,695,288 maravedis. (Ibid. Ilust. 6).— A survey of the kingdcnn 
was made between the years 1477 and 1479* for the purpose of ascertaining the 
value of the royal rents, which formed the basis of the economical regulations 
adopted by the cortcs of Toledo. Although this survey was conducted on no 
uniform plan, yet, according to Seiior Clemencin, it exhibits such a variety of 
important details respecting the resources and population of the country, that 
it must materially contribute towards an exact history of this period. The 
compilation, which consists of twelve folio volumes in manuscript, is depositeri 
in the archives of Simancas. 

(2) One of the statutes passed at Toledo expressly provides for the erection 
of spacious and handsome edifices (caseu grandes y bienfecheu) for the trans- 
action of municipal a£GBdrs in all the principal towns and cities in the kingdom. 
— Ordenan9as Reales, lib. 7, tit. 1, ley 1 .—See also L. Marineo, Cosas Memo- 
rabies, passim ; et al. auct. 

(3) *< Cosa fne por cierto maravillosa," exclaims Pulgar, in his Glosa on the 
Mhig^o Revulgo, *' que lo que muchos hombres, y grandes senores no se 
acordaron i. hacer en muchos auos, sola una muger, con su trabajo y gober- 
nacion lo hizo en poco tiempo."— Copla 21. 

(4) The beautiful lines of Virgil, so often misapplied, 

** Jam redit et Virgo j redeunt Satnmia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies," *c., 
seem to admit here of a pertinent application. 
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whioh, however it may have savoured of worldly policy in Fer- 
dinand, was, in his consort, founded on the purest and most 
exalted principle. Under such a sovereign, flie court, which 
had heen little hotter than a hrothel under tne preceding reini, 
became the nurserv of virtue and generous ambition. Isabella 
watched assiduously over the nurture of the hieh-bom damsels 
of her court, whom she received into the royal-palace, causing 
them to be educated under her own eye, and endowing them 
with liberal portions on their marriage. (1) By these and 
similar acts of affectionate solicitude, she endeared herself to 
the higher classes of her subjects, while the parotic tendency 
of her public conduct established her in the hearts of thie 
pNeople. She possessed, in combination with the feminine quali- 
ties which be§:et love, a masculine energy of character, wldch 
struck terror into the guilty. She enforced the execution of her 
own plans, oftentimes even at great personal hazard, with a 
resolution surpassing that of her husband. Both were singu- 
larly temperate, indeed £ru^, in their dress, equipage, and 
general style of living ; seeking to affect others less by external 
pomp than by the silent though more potent influence of per- 
sonal qualities. On all such occasions as demanded it. however, 
they displajred a princely magnificence, which dazzled the mul- 
titude, and is blazoned with great solemnity in the garrulous 
chronicles of the dav. (2) 

The tendencies oi the present administration were undoubt- 
edly to strengthen the power of the crown. This was the point 
to which most of the feudal governments of Europe at this 
epoch were tending. But Isabella was far from being actuated 
by the selfish aim or unscrupulous policy of many contemporary 
princes, who, like Louis the Eleventh, sought to govern by the 
arts of dissimulation, and to establish their own authority by 
fomenting the divisions of their powerful vassals. On the con- 
trary, she endeavoured to bind together the disjointed frag- 
ments of the state, to assign to each of its great divisions its 
constitutional limits, and, by depressing the aristocracy to its 
proper level and elevating the commons, to consolidate the 
whole under the lawful supremacy of the crown. At leasts 
such was the tendency of her administration up to the present 
period of our history. These laudable objects were gradually 
achieved without fraud or violence, by a course of measures 

(1) Carro de las Donas, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Rust. 21.— 
As one example of the moral discipline introduced by Isabella in her court, we 
may cite the enactments against gaming, which had been carried to great 
excess under the preceding reigns.— See Ordenan9as Reales (lib. 2, tit. 14, ley 
31 ; lib. 8, tit. 10, ley 7). L. Marineo, according to whom " hell is ftdl of 
gamblers," highly commends the sovereigns for their efforts to discountenance 
this vice.— Cosas Memorables, fol. l66. 

(2) See, for example, the splendid ceremony of Prince John's baptism, to 
which the gossiping curate of Los Palados devotes the S2nd and SSrd chapters 
of his History. 
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equally laudable ; and the various orders of the monarchy, 
brought into harmonious action with each other, were enabled 
to turn the forces, which had before been wasted in civil conflict, 
to the riorious career of discovery and conquest which it was 
destinea to run during the remainder of the century. 



The sixth yolume of fhe Memoirs of the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
published in 1821, is devoted altogether to the reign of Isabella. It is distri- 
bated into Dlastrations, as th^ are termed, of the various branches of the 
administrative policy of the queen, of her personal character, and of the con- 
dition of science under her government. These essays exhibit much curious 
research, being derived firom unquestionable contemporary documents, printed 
and manuscript, and fix>m the public archives. They are compiled with much 
discernment ; and as they throw light on some of ^e most recondite trans- 
actions of this reign, are of inestimable service to the historian. The author 
of the volume is the late lamented secretary of the Academy, Don Diego 
Clemencin ; one of the few who survived the wreck of scholarship in Spain, 
and who, with the erudition which has firequently distinguished his country- 
men, combined the liberal and enlarged opinions which would do honour to 
any country. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MODEEN INQUISITION. 

Origin of the Ancient Inquisition— Retrospective A^ew of the Jews in Spain— 
Their Wealth and Civilisation— Bigotry of the Age— Its Influence on Isabella 
—Her Confessor, Torquemadar-Bull authorising the Inquisition- Tribunal 
at Seville— Forms of Trial— Torture — ^Autos da Fe— Number of Convictions- 
Perfidious Policy of Rome. 

It is painful, after haying dwelt so long on the important 
benefits resulting to Castile from the comprehensive policy of 
Isabella, to be compelled to turn to the darker side of the 
picture, and to exhibit her as accommodating herself to the 
Illiberal spirit of the age in which she lived, so far as to 
sanction one of the grossest abuses that ever disgraced 
humanity. The present chapter will be devoted to the esta- 
blishment and early progress of the Modem Inquisition ; an 
institution which has probably contributed more than any 
other cause to depress the lofty character of the ancient 
Spaniard, and which has thrown the gloom of fanaticism over 
those lovely regions, which seem to be the natural abode of 
festivity and pleasure. 

In the present liberal state of knowledge, we look with dis- 
gust at the pretensions of any human being, however exalted, 
to invade the sacred rights of conscience, inalienably possessed 
by every man. We feel that the spiritual concerns of an 
individual may be safely left to himself, as most interested 
in them, except so far as they can be affected by argument or 
friendly monition ; that the idea of compelling belief in parti- 
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cnlar doctrines is a solecism, as absurd as wicked ; and, so far 
from condemning to the stake or the gn^hhet, men who pertina- 
ciously adhere to their conscientious opinions in contempt of 
personal interests and in the face of danger, we should ratiier 
feel disposed to imitate the spirit of antiauitv in raising sdtars 
and statues to their memory, as having oispfayed the highest 
efforts of human yirtue. But, although these truths are now so 
obvious as rather to deserve the name of truisms, the world has 
been slow, very slow, in arriving at them, after many centuries 
of unspeakable oppression and misery. 

Acts of intolerance are to be discerned from the earliest period 
in which Christianity became the established religion of the 
Boman empire ; but they do not seem to have flowed from any 
systematised plan of persecution, until the papal authority had 
swollen to a considerable height. The popes, who claimed 
the spiritual allegiance of all Christendom, regarded heresy as 
treason against themselves, and, as such, deserving aU the 
penalties which 8overeig9s have -uniformly visited on this, in 
their eyes, impardonable offence. The crusades, which, in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, swei)t so fiercelj 
over the southern provinces of France, exterminating their 
inhabitants, and blasting the fair buds of civilisation which had 
put forth after the long feudal winter, opened the way to the 
Inquisition ; and it was on the ruins of this once happy land 
that were first erected the bloody altars of that tribunal. (1) 

After various modifications, the province of detecting and 
punishing heresy was exclusively committed to the hands of 
the Dominican friars ; and in 1233, in the reign of St. Louis, 
and under the pontificate of Gregory the Ninth, a code for the 

(1) Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, translaisd by Madaine (Charlestown, 
1810), cent. IS, p. 2, chap. 5.— Sismondi, Histoire des Francais (Paris, 1821), 
torn. vi. chap. 24—28; torn. vii. chap. 2, 3.— Idem, De la litt^rature da Midi 
de I'Europe (Paris, 1813), torn. i. chap. 6.— In the farmer of these works 
M. Sismondi has described the physical ravagres of the crusades in southern 
France, with the same spirit and eloquence with which he has exhibited their 
desolating moral influence in the latter. 

Some CathoUc writers would fain excuse St. Domhiic from the imputation 
of having founded the Inquisition. It is true he died some years before the 
perfect organisation of that tribunal; but, as he established the principles on 
which, and the monkish militia by whom, it was administered, it is doing him 
no injustice to regard him as its real author.— The Sicilian Paramo, indeed, in 
his heavy quarto (De Orighie et Frogressu OfBdi Sanctae Inquisitionis, Matriti, 
1598), traces it up to a much more remote antiquity, which, to a Protestant 
ear at least, savours not a little of blasphemy. According to him, God was 
the first inquisitor, and his condemnation of Adam and Eve ftunished tiie 
model of the judicial forms observed in the trials of the Holy Office. Hie 
sentence of Adam was the lype of the inquisitarial reconciliation ; his subse- 
quent raiment of the skins of animals was the model of the aan-benito} and 
his expulsion from Paradise the precedent for the confiscation of the goods of 
heretics. This learned personage deduces a succession of inquisitors through 
the patriarchs, Moses, Nebuchadnezzar, and king David, down to John the 
Baptist, and even our Saviour, in whose precq;yts and conduct he finds 
abundant authority for the tribunal !— Pwamo, De Origbie Inquisitionis, lib. 1, 
tit. 1, 3, S. 
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regrulation of their proceedings was finally digested. The tri- 
bimal, after haying been sncoessively adopted in Italy and 
Germany, was introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, addi- 
tional i)rovisions were* framed by the council of Tarragona, on 
tiie basis of those of 1233, which mav properly be considered as 
theprimitive instructions of the Holy Office in Spain. (1) 

Tnis Ancient Inq^uisition, as it is termed, bore the same 
odious peculiarities in its leading features as the Modem ; the 
same imj^netrable secrecy in its proceedings, the same insidious 
modes oi accusation, a similar use of torture, and similar 
penalties for tlie offender. A sort of manual, drawn up by 
Eymerich, an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth century, 
for the instruction of the judges of the Holy Office, prescribes 
all those ambiguous forms of interrogation, by which the 
unwary and perhaps innocent victim might be circumvented. (2) 
The principles on which the ancient Inquisition was established 
are no less repugnant to justice than those which regulated the 
modern ; although the former, it is true, was much less exten- 
sive in its operation. The arm of persecution, however, fell 
with sufficient heaviness, especially during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, on the unfortunate Albigenses, who from 
the proximity and XK>litical relations of Aragon and Provence, 
had oecome numerous in the former kingdom. The j^ersecution 
appears, however, to have been chiefly confined to this unfortu- 
nate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, not- 
withstanding papal briefs to that effect, was fully organised in 
Castile before the reign of IsabeUa. This is perhaps imputable 
to the paucity of heretics in that kingdom. It cannot, at any 
rate, be charged to any lukewarmness in its sovereigns ; since 
they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, who heaped the faggots 

(1) Sifimondi, Hist, des Fran^aSs, torn. vii. chap. 3.— Ldmborch, History of 
the Inqoisitioii, translated by Chandler (Lond. l/Sl), book l, chap. 24.— 
Uorente, Histoire Critique de Plnqoisition d*£spagne (Paris, 1818), torn.* i. 
p. 110.— Before this time we find a ottstltation of Peter I. of Aragon against 
heretics, prescribing in certain cases the burning of heretics and the confis- 
cation of their estates, in II97.— Marca Hispanica, sive limes Hispanicns 
(Parisiis, 1688), p. 1384. 

(a) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. p. 180.— Llorente, Hist, de 
PlnqulBition, tom. L pp. 1 10— 124.— Pnigblanch cites some of the instructions 
from Eymerich*8 woric, whose authority in the courts of the Inquisition he 
compares to that ci Gratian*s Decretals in other ecclesiastical judicatures. 
One of these may suffice to show the spirit of the whole, ** When the inquisitor 
has an oi^^KHrtunity, he shall manage so as to introduce to the conversation of 
the prisoner some one of his accomplices, or any other converted heretic, 
who shall feign that he still persists in his heresy, telling him that he had 
allured for the sole purpose of escaping punishment, by deceiving the 
inquisitors. Having thus gained his confidence, he shall go into his ceU some 
day after dinner, and, keeping up the conversation till night, shall remain 
with him under inretext of its being too late for him to return home. He shall 
tben urge the prisoner to tell him all the particulars of his past life, having 
ibfst told liim the whole of his own j and in the mean time spies shall be kept 
in hearing; at the door, as well as a notary, hi order to certify what may be 
said witilifn."— Paigblflinch, Inu^witiaii X]xasA&)LeA« tt«xa\&tAd by Walton 
^London, 181 6), vol. i. pp 238, 230. 
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on the blazing: pile with his own hands, down to that of John 
the Second, Isabella's father, who hunted the unhappy heretics 
(d Biscay like so many wild beasts among the mountains, had 
erer evinced a liyely zeal for the orthodox faith. (1) 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy 
had become nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of Aragon ; so 
that this infernal engine might have i>een suffered to sleep 
undisturbed from want of sumoient fuel to keep it in motion, 
when new and ample materials were discovered m liie unfortu- 
nate race of Israel, on whom the sins of their fathers have been 
so unsparingly visited by every nation in Christendom among 
whom they have sojourned almost to the present century. J^ 
this remarkable people, who seem to have preserved their unity 
of character unbroken amid the thousand fragments into whicn 
they have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the 
efforts of the Inquisition were directed prineipally against them 
during the present reign, it may be well to take a brief review 
of their preceding history in the Peninsula. 

Under the Yisigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceedingly 
in the country, and were permitted to acquire consideraDle 
power and we^th; but no sooner had their Arian masters 
embraced the orthodox faith, than they began to testify their 
zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless storm of per- 
secution. One of their laws alone condemned the whole race 
to davery ; and Montes(][uieu remarks, without much exagjge- 
ration, that to the Gothic code may be traced all the maxims 
of the modem Inquisition, the monks of the fifteenth century 
only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of the 
seventh. (2) 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with 

(1) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, lib. 13, cap. ll ; lib. 21, cap. 17.— Uorente, 
Hist, de PInquisition, torn. 1 . chap. 3. The nature of the penance imposed on 
reconciled heretics by the ancient Inquisition was mnch more severe than tlu^ 
of later times. liorente cites an act of St. Dominic respecting a person of this 
description, named Ponce Rog^er. The penitent was commanded to be 
"strapped qfhit clothes^ and beaten with rods by a priest, three Sundays in sue- 
cession, from the gate of the city to the door of the church ; not to eat any kind 
of animal food during his whole life ; to keep three Lents a year, without even 
eating fish } to abstain from fish, oil, and wine three days in the week, during 
life, except in case of sickness or excessive labour 3 to wear a rdigious dress 
with a small cross embroidered on each side of the breast ; to attend mass every 
day if he had the means of doing so, and vespers on Sundays and festivals ; to 
recite tiie service for the day and the night, and to repeat the pater noster seven 
times in the day, ten times in the evening, and twenty times at midnight ! " 
(Ilnd. chap. 4.) If the said Roger failed in any of the above requisitions, he was 
to be burnt as a relapsed heretic ! This was the encouragement held out by 
St. Domboic to penitence. 

(2) Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, liv. 28, chap. 1.— See the canon of tiie l/tii 
council of Toledo, condemning the Israelitish race to bondage, in Florez, Espafia 
Sagrada (Madrid, 1746-47), tom. vi. p. 229.— Fuero Juzgo (<ed. te ^a. K»b&.% 
Madrid, I8I6 j Ub. 12, tit. 2 and 3) is composed of tiie xnoeX Vft\\wn«gi c(t$^ssaflbK«N 
BgsdDst tills unfortanate people. 
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reason, are accused of haying facilitated, they resided in the 
oonqueied cities, and were permitted to mingle with the Arabs 
on nearljr equal terms. Their common Oriental origin produced 
a similarity of tastes, to a certain extent not unfavourable to 
such a coalition. At any rate, the early Spanish Arabs were 
characterised by a spirit of toleration towards both Jews and 
Christians, " the people of the book," as they were called, which 
has scarcely been found among later Moslems. (1) The Jews, 
accordingly, imder these favourable auspices, not only accumu- 
lated wealth with their usual diligence, but gradually rose to 
the highest civil dignities, and made great advances in various 
depar&nents of letters. The schools of Cordova, Toledo, Bar- 
celona, and Granada, were crowded with numerous disciples, 
who emulated the Arabians in keeping alive the flame of learn- 
ing during the deep darkness of the middle a^es. (2) Whatever 
may bethought oi their success in speculative philosophy, (3) 
they cannot reasonably be denied to have contributed lai^ely 
to practical and experimental science. They were diligent tra- 
vellers in all parts of the known world, compiling itineraries 
which have proved of extensive use in later times, and bringing 
home hordes of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs, that fur- 
nished important contributions to the domestic pharmaco- 
pceias. (4) In the practice of medicine, indeed, they hecame so 

(1) The Koran grants protection to the Jews on payment of tribute. See the 
Koran, translated by Sale (London, 1825), chap. 9. Still there is ground enough 
(though less among the Spanish Arabs than the other Moslems) for the follow, 
ing caustic remark of the author above quoted :— " La religion Juive est un 
vienz tronc qui a produit deux branches qui ont convert toute la terre ; je veux 
dire, le Mahometisme et le Christianisme : ou plntdt c'est une m^e qui a 
engendr^ deux filles qui Tout accabl^ de mUle plaies ; car, en fhit de religion, 
les plus proches sont les plus grandes ennemis."— Montesquieu, Lettres Per> 
sanes, let. 6o. 

(3) The first academy foimded by the learned Jews in Spain was that of 
Ck>rdoYa,A.D. 948.— Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, tom. i. p. 2.— Basnage, History 
of the Jews, translated by Taylor (London, 17O8), book 7, chap. 5. 

(3) In addition to their Talmudic lore and Cabalistic mysteries, the Spanish 
Jews were well read in the philosophy of Aristotle. They pretended that the 
Stagirite was a convert to Judaism, and had borrowed his science fi-om the 
writings of Solomon. (Brucker, Historia Critica Philosophise ; Lipsise, 1766; 
tom. ii. p. 853.) M. Degerando, adopting similar conclusions with Brucker, in 
regard to the value of the philosophical speculations of the Jews, passes the 
following severe sentence upon the intellectual, and indeed moral character of 
the nation : — *' Ce peuple, par son caract^re, ses mceurs, ses institutions, 
semblait etre destine k rester stationnaire. Un attadiement excessif k leurs 
propres traditions dominait chez les Juifs tons les penchans de Tesprit : ils 
restaient presque Strangers aux progrte de la civilisation, au mouvement 
g^6ralde la soci^i^; ils 6taient en quelque sorte moralement Isolds, alors 
mfiihe qu'ils communiquaient avec tons les peuples, et parcouraient toutes les 
contr^. Aussi nous cherchons en vain, dans ceux de leurs Merits qui nous 
sont connus, nonseulement de vraies d^couvertes, mais mfime des id^s r^elle. 
ment orighiales.'*— Histoire Compart des Syst^es de Philosophic (P^ris, 1 822), 
tom. iv. p. 299. 

(4) Castro, Biblioteca Espanola, tom. i. pp. 21, 33, et alibi.— Benjamin of 
Tndela's celebrated Itinerary, having been translated into the various languages 
of Europe, passed uito sixteen editions before the middle of the last centiuy .— 
Ibid. tom. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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expert, as in a maimer to monopolise that profession. They 
made great proliciency in mathematics, and particularly in 
astronomy ; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, they 
revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse. (1) This was 
indeed the golden a^e of modem Jewish literature, which, 
under the Spanish caliphs, experienced a protection so benign, 
although occasionally chequered by the caprices of despotism, 
that it was enabled to attain higher beauty and a more perfect 
development in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies, than it has reached in any other ^artof Christendom. (2) 
TKe ancient Oastilians of the same period, very different from 
their Gothic ancestors, seem to have conceded to the Israelites 
somewhat of the feelings of respect which were extorted from 
them by the superior civilisation of the Spanish Arabs. We 
find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the Christian princes, 
directing their studies, attending them as physicians, or more 
frequently administering their finances. For this last vocation 
they seem to have had a natural aptitude; and, indeed, the 
correspondence which they maintained with the different coun- 
tries of Europe by means of their own countrymen, who acted 
as the brokers of almost every people among w;hom they were 
scattered during the middle ages, afforded them peculiar facili- 
ties both in politics and commerce. "We meet with Jewish 
scholars and statesmen attached to the courts of Alfonso the 
Tenth, Alfonso the Eleventh, Peter the Cruel, Henry the 
Second, and other princes. Their astronomical science recom- 
mended them in a special manner to Alfonso the Wise, who 
employed them in the construction of his celebrated Tables. 
James the First of Aragon condescended to receive instruction 
from them in ethics ; and, in the fifteenth century, we notice 
John the Second, of Castile, employing a Jewish secretary in 
the compilation of a national Cancionero.(3) 

( I ] The beautiful lament which the royal psalmist has put into the mouths of 
Ills countrymen when commanded to sing the songs of Sion in a strange land, 
cannot be applied to the Spanish Jews, who, far from hanging their harps upon 
the willows, poured forth their lays with a fireedom and vivacity which may be 
thought to savour more of the modem troubadour than of the ancient Hebrew 
minstrel. Castro has collected, under Siglo XV. a few gleanings of such as, by 
their incorporation into a Christian Cancionero, escaped the fury of the Inqui- 
sition. — Biblioteca Espafiola, torn. i. pp. 265 — 364. 

(2) Castro has done for the Hebrew what Casiri a few years before did for 
the Arabic literature of Spain, by giving notices of such works as have survived 
the ravages of time and superstition. The first volume of his Biblioteca Espa- 
Mola contains an analysis accompanied with extracts from more than seven 
hundred different works, with biographical sketches of their authors j the whole 
bearing most honourable testimony to the talent and various erudition of the 
Spanish Jews. 

(3) Basnage, History of the Jews, book 7, chap. 5, 15, l6.— Castro, Biblioteca 
Espafiola, tom. i. pp. 11 6, 265, 267.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. i. p. 906; 
tom. ii. pp. 62, 147, 469.— Samuel Levi, treasurer of Peter the Cruel, who was 
sacrificed to the cupidity of his master, is reported by Mariana to have left 
))elund him the incredible sum of 400,000 ducats to swell the royal coffers. •. 
See tom. ii. p. 82. 

I. 
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But all this loyaL patrona^ proyed inoompetent to protect 
the Jews when their flourishing fortunes haa risen to a sufii- 
eient height to excite popular envy, augmented, as it was, hj 
that profuse ostentation of equipage and apparel for which this 
singular people, notwithstanding their avarice, have usually 
shown a preaileotion.(l) Stories were circulated of their con- 
tempt for the Catholic worship, their desecration of its most 
holjr symbols, and of their crucilizion, or other sacriiioe, of 
Christian children at the celebration of their own PassoTer.(2) 
With these foolish calumnies, the more probable oharee of 
usury and extortion was industriously preferred against them ; 
till at length, towards the dose of the fourteenth century, the 
fuiatical ponulace, stimulated in many instances by the no 
less fanatical clergy, and perhaps enooura^ by the numerous 
dass of debtors to me Jews, who found this a canvenient mode 
of settling tiieir accounts, made a fierce assault on this ux^or- 
tunate i>eople in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their 
houses, yiolating their most private sanctuaries, scatteriog their 
eosdy collections and furniture, and consigning the wretched 
proprietors to indiscriminate massacre, wiuout regard to sex 
or age. (3) 

In this crisis, the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or 
feigned conversion to Christiani^. St. Vincent Ferrier, a Do- 
minican of Yalencia, performed such a quantity of miracles, in 
furtherance of this purpose, as might have exdted the envy of 
any saint in the calendar ; and these, aided by his eloquence, 
are said to have changed the hearts of no less than thirty-five 
thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be reckoned 
the greatest miracle of all. (4) 

(1) Sir Walter Scott, with his tisnal discernment, has availed himself of those 
opposite traits in his portraits of Rebecca and Isaac in lyanhoe, in which he 
seems to have contrasted the lights and shadows of tlM Jewish character. The 
hmniliating state of the Jews, however, exhibited in this romance, affords no 
analogy to their social condition in Spain } as is evinced not merely by their 
wMlth, which was also conspicuous m the English Jews, but by the high 
degree of civilisation, and even politacal consequence, which, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional ebullitions of popular prejadice, they were permitted to 
reach there. • 

(2) Calumnies of this kind were current all over Europe. The English reader 
will call to mfaid the monkish Action of the litae CliriBtian, 

** Slain with cursed Jewes, as it is notable,'* 
sfaiging most devoutly after his throat was cut Aram ear to ear, in Chaucer's 
Frioresse's Tale. See anothor instance in the old Scottish ballad of the ** Jew's 
Daughter," hi Percy's ** Reli<[ues of ikncient Poetry." 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Catblicos, MS. cap. 43.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, 
torn. ii. pp. 186, 187. — In 1391, 5,090 Jews were sacrificed to the popular fury, 
and, according to Mariana, no less than 10,000 perished from the same cause 
in Navarre about sixty years before.— See tom. i. p. 912. 

(4) Accordhig to Mariana, the restoration of sight to the blind, feet to the 
lame, even life to the dead, were miracles of ordiniury occurrence with St. Vin- 
cent. (Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 229, 230.) The age of miracles had 
probably ceased by Isabdla's time, or the Inquisition might have been spared. 
Nic. Antonio, in Ins notice of the life and labours of this Dominican (Bibliotheca 
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The legulatiTe eoaotmiexits of this period, and still more under 
John the Beoond, during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
were unoommomy seyere upon the Jews. While they were 
prohihited from ming[ling ImBoly with ^e Christians, and from 
exercisin/ir the professions for which they were best qualified,(I} 
their residence was restricted within certain prescnbed limits 
of the dties which they inhabited; and thev were not only 
debarred from their usual luxury of ornament in dress, but were 
held up to public scorn, as it were, by some peculiar badge or 
emblem embroidered on their flrannents.(2) 

Such was the condition of tne Spanish Jews at the accession 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The new Christians, or converts, 
as those who had renounced the faith of their fathers were 
denominated, were occasionally preferred to high ecclesiastical 
dignities, which they illustrated by their integrity and learn- 
ing. They were intrusted with municipal offices in the various 
cities of Castile ; and as their wealth furnished an obvioas 
resource for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed for- 
tunes of the nobility, there was scarcely a family of rank in 
the land whose blood had not been contaminated at some period 
or other by mixture with the mala sangre, as it camie aftef - 
wards to be termed, of the house of Judah ; an ignomimoas 
stain, which no time has been deemed sufficient whofly to purge 
away. (3) 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the con- 

Vetus, torn. ii. pp. 205, 207), states that he preached his inspired sermons in his 
vernacular Valencian diatect to audiences of French, English, and Italians indis- 
criminately, who all understood him perfectly well ; ** a drcnmstanoe,'* says Dr. 
McCrie, in his valuable ** Hktory of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Spain'* (Edinburgh, 1829), "which, if it prove anything, 
proves that the hearers of St. Vincent possessed more miraculous powers tlMn 
himself, and that they should have been canonised, rather than the preacher.*' 
—P. 87, note. 

(1) They were interacted from the callings of vintners, grocers, tavemers, 
espedally of apothecaries, and of physicians and nurses.— Ordenan^as Reales, 
lib. 8, tit. 8, leyes 11, 15, 18. 

(2) No law was more frequency reiterated than that prohibithsg the Jews 
from acting as stewards of the nobility, or fanners and collectors of the 
public rents. The repetition of this law shows to what extent that pe<mle 
had engrossed what little was known of financial science in that day. For 
the moltiplied enactments in Castile against them, see Qrdenanfas Reales 
(lib. 8, tit. 3). For the regulations respecting the Jews in Aragon, many of 
them oppressive, particularly at the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
see Fneros y Observancias del Reyno de Aragon (Zaragoza, 1667), torn. i. 
fol. 6.~Marca Hispanica, pp. 1416, 1433. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. lib. 12» 
cap. 45. 

?3) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 43.~LIorente, Hist, de rinquisttioB, 
pref. p. 26.-— A manuscript, entitied Tizon deEtpalia (Brand of Spain), tracing op 
many a noble pedigree to a Jewish or Mahometan root, obtained a circuli^on 
to the great scandal of the coimtry, which the efforts of the government, com- 
bined with those of the Inquisition, have not been wholly able to suppress. 
Copies of it, however, are now rarely to be met with. (Doblado, Letters from 
Spain ; London, 1832 ; let. 2.) Clemenein notices two works with tlds tiUe, one 
as ancient as Ferdinand and Isabella's time, and both written by bishops.-" 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. p. 125. 
02 
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verted Jews, their situation was far from secure. Their prose- 
lytism had been too sudden to be generally sincere ; and as 
the task of dissimulation was too irksome to be permanently 
endured, they gradually became less circumspect, and exhibitea 
the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning: to wallow in the 
ancient mire of Judaism. The clergy, especially the Domini- 
cans, who seem to have inherited tne quick scent for heresy 
which distinguished their frantic founder, were not slow in 
sounding the alarm; and the superstitious populace, easily 
roused to acts of violence in the name of religion, began fo 
exhibit the most tumultuous movements, and actually massa- 
cred the constable of Castile in an attempt to suppress them at 
Jaen, the year preceding the accession of Isabella. After this 
period, the complaints against the Jewish heresy became still 
more clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with 
petitions to devise some effectual means for its extirpation. (1) 
(1478.) 

A chapter of the Chronicle of the curate of Los Palacios, who 
lived at this time in Andalusia, where the Jews seem to have 
most abounded, throws considerable light on the real as well 
as pretended motives of the subsequent persecution. "This 
accursed race," he says, speaking of the Israelites, " were either 
unwilling to bring their children to be baptised, or, if they did, 
thejr washed away the stain on returning home. They dressed 
their stews and other dishes with oil instead of lard ; abstained 
from pork ; kept the Passover ; eat meat in Lent ; and sent oil 
to replenish the lamps of their synagogues ; with many other 
abominable ceremonies of their religion. They entertained no 
respect for monastic life, and frequently profaned the sanctity of 
religious houses by the violation or seduction of their inmates. 
They were an exceedingly jwlitic and ambitious people, engross- 
ing the most lucrative municipal offices ; and preferred to gain 
their livelihood by traffic, in wnich they made exorbitant gains, 
rather than by manual labour or mechanical arts. They con- 
sidered themselves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was 
a merit to deceive and pilfer. By their wicked contrivances 
they amassed great wealth, and thus were often able to ally 
themselves by marriage with noble Christian families." (2) 

It is easy to discern, in this medley of credulity and super- 
stition, the secret envy entertained by the Castuians of the 
superior skill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, and of 
the superior riches which tnese Qualities secured to them ; and 
it is impossible not to suspect tnat the zeal of the most ortho- 
dox was considerably sharpened by worldly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations 
now became general. Among those most active in raising it 

(1) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. li. p. 479.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos 
part 2, cap. T], 

(2) Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 43. 
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were Alfonso de Ojeda, a Dominican, prior of tlie monastery of 
St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de Merlo, assistant of that city, 
who should not he defrauded of the meed of glory to which 
they are justly entitled hy their exertions for the estahlishment 
of the modern Inquisition. These persons, after ur^ng on the 
sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish leprosy 
prevailed in Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of 
the Holy Office, as the only effectual means of healing it. In 
this they were vigorously supported hy Niccolo Franco, the 

Sapal nuncio then residing at tne court of Castile. Ferdinand 
stened with complacency to a scheme which pif-omised an 
ample source of revenue in the conhscations it involved ; hut 
it was not so easy to vanquish Isahella's aversion to measures 
so repugnant to tne natural henevolence and magnanimity of 
her cnaracter. Her scruples, indeed, were rather founded on 
sentiment than reason, the exercise of which was little counte- 
nanced in matters of faith in that day, when the dangerous 
maxim, that the end iustifies the means, was universally 
received, and learned tneologians seriously disputed whether 
it were permitted to make peace with the inhdel, and even 
whether promises made to them were ohligatory on Chris- 
tians. (1) 

The policy of the Roman church, at that time, was not only 
shown in its perversion of some of the most obvious principles 
of morality, but in the discouragement of all free inquiry in its 
disciples, whom it instructed to rely implicitly in matters of 
conscience on their spiritual advisers. The artful institution 
of the tribunal of confession, established with this view, brought, 
as it were, the whole Christian world at the feet of the clergy, 
who, far from being always animated by the meek spirit of the 
Gospel, almost jus tided the reproach of Voltaire, that confessors 
have been the source of most of the violent measures pursued 
by princes of the Catholic faith. (2) 

Isabella's serious temper, as well as early education, naturally 
disposed her to religious influences. T^otwithstaiiding the 
independence exhibited by her in all secular affairs, in her own 
spiritual concerns she uniformly testified the deepest humility, 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, ubi supra.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, 
cap. 77.— Zufiiga, Aimales de Sevilla, p. 386.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. 
p. 44.— Llorente, torn. i. pp. 143, 145. 

Some M'riters are indined to view the Spanish Inquisition, in its origin, 
as little else than a political engrine. Guizot remarks of the tribunal In 
one of his lectures, **Elle contenait en grerme ce qu'elle est devenuej mais 
clle ne I'^tait pas en commen9ant: die fut d'abord plus politique que 
religieuse, et destin^e k maintenir I'ordre plut6t qu*i defendre la foi." 
iCours d'Hlstoire Modernej Paris, 1828-30; torn. v. lee. 11.) This state- 
ment is inaccurate in reference to Castile, where the factn do not warrant 
lis in imputing* any other motive for its adoption than religious ze<U. The 
{general character of Fei Unand, as well as the circumstances under which it 
-was introduced into Artugon, may Justify the inference of a more worldly 
policy in its establishment there. 

(2) Essai sur les Mceurs ct I'Esprit des Nations, chap. 1/6. 
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and deferred too implicitly to what ehe deemed the superior 
sagacity, or sanctity, of her ghostly counsellors. An instance 
of^this humility may he worth recording. When Fray Fer- 
nando de Talavera, afterwards archbishop of Granada, who 
had been appointed confessor to t^e <][ueen, attended her for the 
first time in that capacity, he continued seated after she had 
knelt down to make ner confession, which drew from her the 
remark, " that it was usual for both parties to kneel." ** No," 
replied the priest, " this is Gh>d*s tribunal ; I act here as his 
minister, ana it is fitting that I should keep my seat, while 
your highness kneels before me." Isabella, far from taking 
umbraee at the ecclesiastic's arrogant demeanour, complied 
wilii (ul humility, and was afterwards heard to say, " This is 
the confessor that I wanted." (1) 

Well had it been for the land, if the queen's conscience had 
always been intrusted to the keeping of persons of such exem- 
plary piety as Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, 
aiuduiff the lifetime of her brother Henry, that charge was com- 
mittea to a Dominican monk, Thomas de Torquemada, a native 
of Old Castile, subsequently raised to the rank of prior of Santa 
Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to infamous immortality by 
the si^al part which he performed in the tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed more pride ujider his 
mooastio weeds than might have furnished forth a convent of 
his orde^ was one of that class with whom zeal passes for reli- 
gion, and who testify their zeal by a fiery persecution of those 
"v^ose creed differs from their own ; who compensate for their 
abstinence from sensual indulgence, by giving scope to those 
deadlier vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, 
which are no less opposed to virtue, and are far more exten- 
sively mischievous to society. This personage had eamestij 
laboured to infuse into Isabella's young mind, to which his 
sitniation as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same 
spirit of fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortunately this 
was greatly counteracted by her sound understanding and 
natural kindness of heart. Torquemada urged her, or indeed, 
as is stated by some, extorted a promise, that, " should she 
ever come to the throne, she would devote herself to the extir- 
pation of heresy, for the glor}^ of God, and the exaltation of 
the Catholic faith." (2) The time was now arrived when this 
fatal promise was to be discharged. 

It IS due to Isabella's fame to state thus much in palliation 

(1) Sigtienza, Historia de la Orden de San G«r6iiimo, apnd Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ihist. 13. — This anecdote is mcH-e characteristic of 
the Ofder than the individual. Oviedo has given a brief notice of this prelate, 
wlioee virtues raised him from the humblest condition to the highest post 
in the church, and gained him, to quote that writer's words, the appellation oi 
" El sancto, 6 el buen arzobiq)o en toda Espana."— Quincuagenas, MS. dial. 
de Talavera. 

^2) Zurita, Analest tom. iv. fb\. 323. 
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of the unfortunate error into which she was led by her mis- 
guided zeal ; an error so grave, that, like a vein in some noble 
piece of statuaiy, it gives a sinister expression to her otherwise 
unblemished character, (l) It was not imtil the queen had 
endured the repeated importunities of the dergv, particularly 
of those reverend persons in whom she most connded, seconded 
by the arguments of Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit 
from the pope a bull for the introduction of the holy office into 
Castile. Sixtus the Fourth, who at that time filled the ponti- 
fical chair, easily disceminff the sources of wealth and influence 
which this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily com- 
pliad with the jjetition of the Boveruigns, and expedited a bull« 
bearing date ISjoyember lat, 147S, authorising them to appoint 
two or three Gcelesiasiice inqui^itora for the detection and sup- 
pression of heresy throughout their donumoB&»(2) 

The quaen^ iiowever^ still nveriMj to violent measures, sus- 
pended the operation of the ordinajice until a. more lenient 
policy had been iirat tried. By her eommand^ fLocordingly, the 
archbishop of Seville, Cardinal Mendozar drew up a catechism 
exhibiting the dLtt'eront points of the Catholic faith, and in- 
structed the clergy Uirougbout his diocese to spare no pains in 
illuminating th^^ beuiglited Israelites ^ by means of mendly 
exhortation and ci candid eiqiosition of the true principles of 
Christianity. (3) How far the Hpirit ol: these injunctions was 
complied with, amid the excitement then prevailing, may be 
reasonably doubted. There could be little doubt, however, 
that a report, made two years later, by a commission of eccle- 
siastics, with Alfonso de Ojeda at it» head, respecting the pro- 
gress of the reformation, would be necessarily unfavourable to 
the Jews. (4) In consequence of this report, the papal provi- 

(1) The uniform tenderness with which the most liberal Spanish writers of 
the present con^Muradively enlightened age* as Marina, Llorente, Clemandn, 
ike., regard the memoxy of Isabellai, aUbrds an h<mourable testimony to the 
unsuspected intenity of her motives. Even in rdation to the Inqnisitton, her 
oountrymen would seem willing to draw a reil over her errors, or to excuse 
her by chaxging them on the age in which she lived. 

(S) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 77. — ^Bemaldez, Reyes Cat6Iicos, 
MS. cap. 43.— Uorente, Hist, de Plnquisition, torn. i. pp. 148— 145.— Much 
discrepancy exists in the narratives of Pulgar, Bemaldez, and other contem • 
poraxy writers, in referoice to the era of the establirtiment of the modem 
Inquisition. I have followed liorente, whose dmmological accuracy, here 
and elsewhere, rests on the most authentic documents. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Cadtlicos, MS. ubi supra.— Pnlgar, Reyes CatiHiooB, 
part 2, cap. 77>— I find no contempwary authiMity for imputing to Cardinal 
MendoKa an active agency in the establishment of the Inqiidsition, aa Is 
claimed for him by later writers, and especially his kinsman and biographer, 
the canon Salazar de Mendoza. (Crdn. del Ghran Cardenal, lib. 1, cap. 49.— 
Monarquia, torn. i. p. 336.) The conduct of this eminent miniator in Uiis 
afihir seems, on the contrary, to have been equally politic and humane. The 
imputation of bigotry was not cast upon it until the age when bigotry was 
esteemed a virtue. 

(4) In the interim, a caustic publication by a Jew appeared, eontaiiiinr sMe- 
tures on the conduct of the administration, and even on the Christian reogloiw 
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sious were enforced by the nomination, on the 17th of September, 
1480, of two Dominican monks as inquisitors, with two other 
ecclesiastics,^ the one as assessor, ana the other as procurator 
fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to Seville, and enter 
on the duties of their office. Orders were also issued to the 
authorities of the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid 
in their power. But the new institution, whicn has since 
become the miserable boast of the Oastilians, proved so dis- 
tasteful to them in its origin, that they refused any co-opera- 
tion with it^ ministers, and indeed opposed such delays and 
embarrassments, that, during the first years, it can scarcely be 
said to have obtained a footing in any other places in Andalusia 
than those belonging to the crown, (l) 

On the 2nd of January, 1481, the court commenced operations 
by the publication of an edict, followed by several others, 
requiring all persons to aid in apprehending and accusing all 
such as tney might know or suspect to be guilty of heresy, (2) and 
holding out the illusory promise of absolution to such as should 
confess their errors within a limited period. As every mode of 
accusation, even anonymous, wasinvited, the number of victims 
multiplied so fast that the tribunal found it convenient to 
remove its sittings from the convent of St. Paul, within the 
city, to the spacious fortress of Triana, in the suburbs. (3) 

The presumptive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was 
established against the accused are so curious, that a few of 
them may deserve notice. It was considered good evidence of 
the fact, if the prisoner wore better clothes or cleaner linen on 
the Jewish sabbath than on other days of the week ; if he had 
no fire in his house the preceding evening ; if he sat at table 
with Jews, or ate the meat of animals slaughtered by their 
hands, or drank a certain beverage held in much estimation by 

which was controverted at leng^th by Talavera, afterwards archbishop of 
Granada. The scandal occasioned by this ill-timed production undoubtedly 
contributed to exacerbate the popular odium against the Israelites. 

(1) It is worthy of remark, that the famous cortes of Toledo, assembled but 
a short time previous to the above-mentioned ordinances, and which enacted 
several oppressive laws in relation to the Jews, made no allusion whatever to 
the proposed establishment of a tribunal which was to be armed with such 
terrific powers. 

(2) This ordinance, in which Uorente discerns the first regular encroach- 
ment of the new tribunal on the civil jurisdiction, was aimed partly at the 
Andalnsian nobility, who afforded a shelter tx> the Jewish fugitives. Llorente 
has fallen into the error, more than once, of speaking of the count of Arcos 
and marquis of Cadiz, as separate persons. The possessor of both titles was 
Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, who inherited the former of them from his father : 
the latter (which he afterwards made so illustrious in the Moorish wars) was 
conferred on him by Henry IV., being derived fh)m the city of that name, 
which had been usurped from the crown. 

(3) The historian of Seville quotes the Latin inscription on the portal of the 
edifice in which the sittings of the dread tribunal were held. Its concluding 

apostrophe to the Deity is one that the persecuted might join in as heartily as 
tbeir oppressors. "Exurge Domme*, '^u^coi cqcosaxci tvxam'^ capite nobis 
ruipes.^—Zuniga, Annales de Sev^a, p. 3^9. 
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them; if he washed a corpse in warm water, or when dyinfi: 
tumea his face to the wall ; or finally, if he gave Hebrew 
names to his children; a provision most whimsically cruel, 
since, by a law of Henry the Second, he was prohibited under 
severe penalties from giving them Christian names. He must 
have found it dif5.cult to extricate himself from the horns of 
this dilemma. (1) Such are a few of the circumstances, some of 
them purely accidental in their nature, others the result of 
early habit, which might well have continued after a sincere 
conversion to Christianity, and all of them trivial, on which 
capital accusations were to be alleged, and even satisfactorily 
established. (2) 

The inquisitors, adopting the wily and tortuous policy of the 
ancient tribunal, proceedea with a despatch which shows that 
they could have paid little deference even to this affectation of 
legal form. On tne sixth day of January six convicts sufi'ered 
at the stake ; seventeen more were executed in March, and a 
still greater number in the month following ; and by the 4t]i of 
November in the same year no less than two hundred and 
ninety-eight individuals had been sacrificed in the autos dafe 
of Seville. Besides these, the mouldering remains of many, 
who had been tried and convicted after their death,. were torn 
up from their graves with a hyena-like ferocity which has dis- 
graced no other court. Christian or Pagan, and condemned to 
the common funeral pile. This was prepared on a spacious 
stone scafibld, erected in the suburbs of the city, with the 
statues of four prophets attached to the comers, to which the 
unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice, and which the 
worthy curate ofLosPalacios celebrates with much complacency 
as the spot ** where heretics were burnt, and ought to burn as 
long as any can be found." (3) 

Many oi the convicts were persons estimable for learning and 
probity ; and among these three cler^mnen are named, together 
with other individuals filling judicial or high municipal sta- 
tions. The sword of justice was observed, in particular, to 
strike at the wealthy, the least pardonable offenders in times of 
proscription. 

The plague which desolated Seville this year, sweeping off 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, as if in token of the wrath of 

(1) Ordenan9as Reales, lib. 8, tit. 3, ley 26. 

(2) Uorente, Hist, de 1' Inquisition, torn. i. pp. 153 — 159. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 44. — Llorente, Hist, de I'lnqui- 
sition, torn. i. p. l6o.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. l64.— The langroage 
of Bernaldez, as applied to the four statues of the quemadero, ** en que los 
quemaven," is so equivocal, that it has led to some doubts whether he meant 
to assert that the persons to be burnt were inclosed in the statues, or fastened 
to them. Llorente's subsequent examination has led him to discard the first 
horrible supposition, which realised the fiabled cruelty of Phalaris. — This 
monument of fanaticism continued to disgrace Seville tiU. lE\.Q,^R\ki»v^^.^^r«s^ 
removed, in order to make room for the con&\xvxc^ofi d «i\««Muer3 »sB3!asis^.NJo». 
French. 
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Heaven at these enormities, did not palsy for a moment the 
arm of the Inauisition. which, adjourning to Aracena, continued 
as indefiatigable as betore. A similar persecution went forward 
ia other puis of the province of Andalusia ; so that within the 
wme year, 1481, the number of the sufierers was computed at 
two thousand burnt alive, a still greater number in emgy, and 
seventeen thousand reconciled; a term which must not be 
understood by the reader to signify anything like a pardon or 
amnesty, but only the commutEition of a capital sentence for 
inferior ^nalties, as fines, oivil incapacity, very generally total 
confiscation of property, and not unfrequently imprisonment 
for life. (1) 

The Jews were astounded by the bolt which had fallen so 
unexpectedly noon them. Some succeeded in making their 
escape to Gianaoa, others to France, Germanv, or Italy, where 
liiey appealed from the deoisdons of the Holy Office to the 
sovereign pontiff. (2) Siztus ihe Fourth appears for a moment 
to have been touched with something like compunction ; for he 
rebuked the intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even 
menaced them with deprivation. But these feelings, it would 
seem, were but transient : for, in 1483, we find the same ]3ontiff 
quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting the appropriation 
of the confiBcated property, and encouraging both sovereigns to 
proceed in the great work of purification, by an audacious 
reference to the example <^ Jesus Christ, who, says he, conso- 
lidated his kingdom on earth by the destruction of idolatry ; 
and he concludes with imnuting their successes in the Moorish 
war, upon which they had then entered, to their zeal for the 
faith, and promising them the like in future. In the course of 
the same year he expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas de 
Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, and 
dLothine him witn full powers to frame a new constitution for 
the Holy Office. (Aug. 2 and Oct. 17, 1483.) This was the 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fbl. l(U.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 44.— Mariana, lib. 24» cap. l7.-^Lk)reiite, Hist, de Plnquisition, ubi 
supra. — L. Marineo diflTases the 2,000 capital executions over several years. 
He sums up the various severities of the Holy Office in the following gentle 
tenns : — " The chnrdi, who is the mother of mercy, and the fountain of 
duurity, ecmteait vrWtk the imposition of penances, generously accords life to 
many who do not deserve it. Whilst those who persist obstinately in their 
errors, after being imprisoned on the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she 
causes to be put to the torture, and condemned to the flames ; some miserably 
perish, bewailing ^c^ errors, and invoking the name of Christ, while oth»^ 
call upon that of Moses. Many, again, who sincerely repent, she, notwith- 
standhig the heinousness of their transgresrions, merely sentences to per- 
pthuU impriaonment I" Such were the toider mercies of the Spanish 
laqiusition. 

(2) Bemaldez states, that guards were posted at the gates of the city of 
Seville, in order to prevent ttie emigration of ttie Jewish inhabitants, which 
indeed was forbidden und^ pain of death. Hie tribunal, however, had 
greaiter terrors for them, and many succeeded in effecting their escape — 
R^es Cat6UcoH, MS. cap. 44. 
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cfripn of that terrible tribunal, the Spanish or Modern Inqui- 
sition, familiar to most readers whether of history or romance, 
which for three centuries has extended its iron sway over Uie 
dominions of Spain and Portugal. (1) 

Without going into details respecting the organisation of its 
Tarious courts, which gradually swelled to thirteen during iAie 
present reign, I shall endeavour to exhibit the principles which 
regulated tneir proceedings, as deduced in part from the code 
digested under Torquemada, and partly from the practice which 
obtained during his supremacy. (2) 

Edicts were ordered to be published annually, on the first 
two Sundays in Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it as 
a sacred dJity on all, who Jknew or suspected another to be 
guilty of heresy, to lod^ in£Drmation against him before the 
MxAj Office ; and the ministers of religion were instructed to 
refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected person might stand in the relation of 
parent, child, husband, or wife. AH accusations, anonymous 
as well as signed, were admitted ; it bdng only necessary to 
specifjr the names of the witnesses, whose testimony was taken 
down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards read to them, 
which, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to force them- 
selves upon their attention, they seldom failed to confirm. (3) 

The aooused, in the mean time, whose mysterious disappear- 
ance was perhaps the only public eyidenoe of his arrest, was 
conveyed to the secret chambers of the Inquisition, where he 
was jealously excluded from intercourse with all, save a priest 
of tine Eomish Church and his jailer, both of whom might be 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 164.— Zofuga, AmuOes de Sevilla, 
p. 396.— Pulgar, ELevtH Catdllcos, part 2, cap. 77. — Garibajr, Compendio, tom. ii. 
lib. 18, cap. 17.— Paramo, De Origine Inquisitioiiis, lib. 2, tit. 2, cap. 2.-^ 
Uorente, Hist, de rinqniaition, tom. i. pp. 1 08— 17s. 

(8) Ov«r tbAse sabordinate tribunals Ferdinand erected a court of super- 
vision, with appellate jurisdiction, under the name of Council of the Supreme, 
consisting of the grand inquisitor as president, and three other ecclesiastics, 
two of them doctors of law. The principal purpose of this new creation was 
to secure the interest of the crown in the confiscated property, and to guard 
against the encroachment of the Inquisition on secular Jurisdictioii. The 
expedition however wholly failed, because most of the questions brought 
before this court were determined by the principles of the canon law, of which 
the grand inquisitor was to be sole interpreter, the others having only, as it 
was termed, a " consultative voice.'*— Llorente, tom. i. pp. 173, 174.— Zurita, 
Anales, torn. iv. fol. 324.- Riol, Informc, apud Semanario Erudito, tom. iiL 
pp. 156 et seq. 

(3) Puigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. — Llorente, Hist, 
de I'Inquisitton, tom. i. chap. 6, art. 1 ; chap. 9* art. 1, 2.— The witnesses were 
questioned in such general terms, thi^ they ware even kept in ignorance of 
the particular matter respecting which th^ were expected to testier. Thus, 
they were asked, "if the^ knew anything which had been said or done con- 
trary to the Catholic faith, and the intnests of the tribunal." Their answers 
olt^i opened a new scent to the Judges, and thus, in the language of Montanua, 
" brougiit more fishes into the inquisitors' holy angle." — See Montanus, 
Discovery and Playne Declaration of sundiy SubtUl ]hractlces of the Ho^ 
Inquisition of Spayne, Eng. trans. (London, 1569\ fol. 14. 
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regarded as tlie spies of tlie tribmial. In this desolate condition 
the unfortunate man, cut off from external communication and 
all cheering sympathy or support, was kept for some time in 
igrnorance even of the nature of the charges preferred against 
mm; and at length, instead of the original process, was 
favoured only with extracts from the depositions of the wit- 
nesses, so garbled as to conceal every possible clue to their 
name and quality. With still greater unfairness, no mention 
whatever was made of such testimony as had arisen, in the 
course of the examination, in his own favour. Counsel was 
indeed allowed from a list presented by his judges. But this 
privilege availed little, since the parties were not permitted to 
confer together, and the advocate was furnished with no other 
sources of information than what had been granted to his client. 
To add to the injustice of these proceedings, every discrepancy 
in the statements of the witnesses was converted into a separate 
charge against the prisoner, who thus, instead of one crime, 
stood accused of several. This, taken in connection with the 
concealment of time, ♦place, and circumstance in the accusa- 
tions, created such embarrassment, that, unless the accused was 
possessed of unusual acuteness and presence of mind, it was 
sure to involve him, in his attempts to explain, in inextricable 
contradiction. (1) 

If the prisoner refused to confess his guilt, or, as was usual, 
was suspected of evasion, or an attempt to conceal the truth, 
he was subjected to the torture. This, which was administered 
in the deepest vaults of the Inquisition, where the cries of the 
victim could fall on no ear save that of his tormentors, is 
admitted by the secretary of the Holy Office, who has furnished 
the most authentic report of its transactions, not to have been 
exaggerated in any of the numerous narratives which have 
toig^ed these subterranean horrors into light. If the intensity 
of pain extorted a confession from the sufferer, he was expected, 
if he survived, which did not always happen, to confirm it on 
the next day. Should he refuse to do this, his mutilated mem- 
bers were condemned to a repetition of the same sufferings, 
until his obstinacy (it should rather have been termed his 
heroism) might be vanquished. (2) Should the rack, however, 
prove ineffectual to force a confession of his guilt, he was so far 
from being considered as having established his innocence, that, 
with a barbarity imknown to any tribunal where the torture 

(1) Limborch, Inquisition, book 4, chap. 20. — Montanus, Inquisition of 
Spayne, fol. 6—15. — Ilorente, Hist, de PInquisition, torn. i. chap. 6, art. Ij 
chap. 9, art. 4 — 9> — Puigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. 

(2) Llorente, Hist, de Tlnquisition, torn. i. chap. 9, art. 7. — By a subsequent 
re§[uIation of Philip II., the repetition of torture in the same process was 
strictly prohibited to the inquisitors. But they, making use of a sophism 
worthy of the arch-fiend himself, contrived to evade this law, by pretending, 
after each new infliction of punishment, that they had only suspended, and not 
terminated, the torture. 
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has been admitted, and which of itself proves its utter incom- 
petency to the ends it proposes, he was not unfrequentiy 
convicted on the depositions of the witnesses. At the conclu- 
sion of his mock trial, the prisoner was a^ain returned to his 
dungeon, where, without the blaze of a single faggjot to dispel 
the cold, or illuminate the darkness of the long winter nignt, 
he was left in unbroken silence to await the doom which was 
to consi^ him to an ignominious death, or a life scarcely less 
ignominious, (l) 

The proceeaiiig;s of the tribunal, as I have stated them, were 
plainly characterised throughout by the most flagrant injustice 
and inhumanity to the accused. Instead of presuming his 
innocence until his guilt had been established, it acted on 
exactly the opposite principle. Instead of afibrding him the 
protection accorded by every other Judicature, and especially 
demanded in his forlorn situation, it used the most insidious 
arts to circumvent and to crush him. He had no remedy against 
malice or misapprehension on the part of his accusers, or the 
witnesses against him, who might be his bitterest enemies; 
since they were never revealed to, nor confronted with, the 
prisoner, nor subjected to a cross-examination, which .can best 
expose error or wilful collusion in the evidence. (2) Even tke ' 
poor forms of justice recognised in this court might be readily 
dispensed with, as its proceedings were impenetrably shrouded 
from the public eye by the appalling oath of secrecy imposed 
on all, whether functionaries, witnesses, or prisoners, who 
entered within its precincts. The last, and not the least odious 
feature of the whole, was the connection established between 
the condemnation of the accused and the interests of his judges ; 
since the confiscations; which were the uniform penalties oi 
heresy, (3) were not permitted to flow into the royal exchequer, 

(1) Montanus, Inquisition of Spayne, fol. 24, et seq. — Limborch, Inquisition, 
vol. ii. chap. 29. — Puigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. — liorente. 
Hist, de PInquisition, ubi supra. — I shall spare the reader the description of 
the various modes of torture, the rack, the fire, and pulley, practised by the 
inquisitors, which have been so often detailed in the doleful narratives of sudi 
as have had the fortune to escape with life from the fangs of the tribunal. If 
we are to believe liorente, these barbarities have not been decreed for a 
long time. Yet some recent statements are at variance with this assertion. 
See, among others, the celebrated adventurer Van Halen's '* Narrative of his 
Imprisonment in the Dungeons of the Inquisition at Madrid, and his Escape 
in 1817-1818." 

(2) The prisoner had indeed the right of challenging any witness on the 
ground of personal enmity. (Liorente, Hist, de PInquisition, torn. i. chap. 9, 
art. 10.) But as he was kept in ignorance of the names of the witoesses 
emplc^ed against him, and as even, if he coi\jectured right, the degree of 
enmity competent to set aside testimony was to be determined by his Judges, 
it is evident that his privilege of challenge was whoUy nugatory. 

(3) Confiscation had long been decreed as the punishment of convicted 
heretics by the statutes of Castile. (Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 8. tit. 4.) The 
avarice of the present system, however, is exemplified by the fact, that those 
who confessed and sought absolution within the brief term of grace allowed 
py the inquisitors from the publication of their edict, were liable to arbitrary 
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until they had. first discharged the expenses, whether Iti the 
shape of salaries or otherwise, incident to the Holy Office, (b ^ 

llie last scene in this dismal tragedy was the act of faith 
(auto da fe)» the most imposing spectacle, probahly, which has 
been witnessed since the ancient Eoman triumph, and which, 
as intimated by a Spanish writer, was intended, somewhat 
profanely, to represent the terrors of the Bay of Judgment. (2) 
The proudest grandees of the land, on this occasion, putting on 
the sable livery of familiars of the Holy Office, and bearing aloft 
its banners, condescended to act as the escort of its ministers ; 
while the ceremony was not nnfrequently countenanced by the 
royal presence. It should be stated, however, that neither of 
these acts of condescension, or, more properly, humlLiatiott, 
were witnessed until a period posterior to the present reign. 
The effect was farther heightened by the concourse of eccle- 
siastics in their sacerdotal robes, and the pompous ceremonial 
which the church of Kome knows so wdl how to display on 
fitting occasions, and which was intended to oonsecrate. as it 
were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority of a religion 
which has expressly declared that it desires mercy and not 
sacrifice. (3) 

fines ; and those who coitfessed after tiiat period, escaped with nothinir short 
of confiscation. — Llorente, Hist, de I'lnqoisition, torn. i. pp. 176, 177. 

(1) Ibid. torn. i. p. 216.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 324. — Salazar de 
Mendoza, Monarquia, torn. i. fol. 837.— It is easy to discern, tn every part of 
the odious scheme of the Inquisition, the contrivance of tlie monks, a class of 
men cut off by their pnrfiesaion fttnn the usual sympathies of social life, and 
who, accustomed to the ^^^anny of the confessional, aimed at establishing^ the 
same Jurisdiction over thoughts which secular tribunals have wisely confined 
to actions, lime, instead of softening, gave increased harshness to the 
fiHitares of the new sytrtem. The most humane provisions were eonstanfty 
evaded in practice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so ingenionsty 
multiplied, that few, very few, were permitted to escape without some cen- 
sure. Not more than one person, says Llorente, in one or perhaps two 
thousand processes, previous to the time of PhUip III., received entire abso- 
lution. 9o that it came to be provert)iil that aU who were not roasted, were 
at least singed. 

** Devant I'Inquisitkm, quand on vient h, Jub^, 
Si Ton ne sort r6ti, l*on sort au mohis flamb^.** 

(2) Montanus, Inquisition of Spayne, foL 46.— Puigblanch, Inquisitian 
Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4.— Every iiaAxx of Tacitus and Juvenal will tetuetakter 
how early the ChristiaiM were condemned to endure the penalty of fire. Per. 
haps the earliest instance of burning to death for heresy in modem times 
occurred under the reign of ReA>ert of France, in the early part of the eleventh 
century. (Sismondi, Hist, des Fran9ais, torn. iv. chap. 4.) Paramo, as UBUid, 
finds authority for inquisitorial autos de fe, where one would least expect it, in 
the New Testament. Among other examines, he quotes the remark of Jiunes 
and John, who, whoi the village oi Samarut reftised to admit Christ within 
its walls, would have called down fire firom heaven to consume its inhaUtaoits. 
" Lo I '* says Paramo, ** fire, the punishment of heretics, for the Samaritaiis 
were the heretics of those times." (De Origlne Inquisit. lib. 1, tit. 3, cap. ft.) 
—The worthy father omits to add the impressive rebuke of our Saviour to his 
over-zesaous disciples. *' Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. The 

«OQ of man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them." 
C3J Puigblanch, vol. i. chap. 4.— inieiQi(vtni^Uff%,«&«tt\iecelebratioBof an 
mato dA& at Gnadalcuye in 1485, w\a\iiac« vtoXnkkVs \a \qs»Si&s ^OMM^dnoAoi 
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The most important actors in the scene were the unfortunate 
oonyiots, who were now disgorged for the first time from the 
dungeons of the tribunal. They were okd in coarse woollen 
garments, styled san^benitos, brought dose round the neek, 
and descending like a frock down to the knees. (1) These were 
of a jellow colour, embroidered with a scaiiet cross, and well 
garnished with figures of devils and flames of Hie, whidi, 
typical of the heretio's destiny hereafter, seryed to make him 
more odious in the eyes of the superstitious multitude. (2) The 
greater ^art of the sufferers were condemned to be reoonciied, 
the manifold meanings of which soft phrase have been alreadv 
explained. Those who were to be reUuced, as it was called, 
were delivered over, as impenitent heretics, to the secular arm, 
in order to expiate their offence by the most painful of deaths, 
with tiie consciousness still morepainfcd, that they wers to 
leave behind them names branded with infamy, and families 
involved in irretrievable ruin. (3) 

It is remarkable that a scheme so monstrous as that of the 
Inquisition, presenting the most effectual barrier, probf 

that was ever opnosea to the progress of knowledge, sh 

have been revived at the dose of the fifteenth osntury, when 
the light of civilization was rapidly advancing over every part 
of Europe. It is more remarkable, that it should have occurred 

executions In the ejes of the people, who had not yet become flunilter with 
them, solicited a sign from the Vbrgin (whose shrine in that idaoe is noted all 
over Spain) in testimony of her approbation of the Holy Office. Their petition 
was answered by such a profusion of miracles, that Dr. Frauds Sanctins 
de la Fueute, who acted as scribe on the occasion, became out of breath, 
and, after receding uxly, gave up in despair, uaausble to keep pace with 
their marvellons n4)idit7.->Paramo, De Origine Inquisitionis, lib. 2, t&t. 3, 
cap. 3. 

(1) Sam bemito, according to Uorente (tom. i. p. 1V7), is a comptian ottaeo 
bendito, being the name given to the dresses worn by penitents previously to 
the thirteenth century. 

(2) liorente, Hist, de PInquisition, tom. i. chap. 9, art. 16.— Pnigblaach, 
Inquisition unmasked, vol. i. diap. 4.— Voltadre remarks (Essai sur les Moeurs, 
diiH). 140), that '* an Asiatic, arrtvtag at Madrid on the day of an auto da fe, 
would doubt whether it were a festival, reUgloiis celebration, sacrifice, or 
massacre j— it is all of them. They reproach Mcmtezunui with sacriflcing 
human captives to the gods.— What would he have said, had he witnessed 
an auto da fe ? " 

(3) The government, at least, camK>t be charged with remissness in pro- 
moting this. I. find two ordinances in the royal collection of profrndHcaa, 
dated in September, 1501 (there must be some error in the date of one 
of them), inhibiting, under pain of confiscation of property, such as had 
been reconciled, and their children by the mother's side, and grandchildren 
l^ the fatiier's, from holding any office in the privy council, courts of justice, 
or in the municipalities, or any other place d trust or honour. They were ataR) 
excluded from the vocations ot notaries, surgeons, and apothecaries. (Frag • 
miticas del Reyno, fol. s, 6.) This was visiting the sins of the IMhevi, to an 
extent unparalleled in modem legislation. The sovereigns Bdght find a pteea. 
dent in a law of Sylla, excluding the children of the prosctfoed R<»iaas from 
poUtical honours,, thus indignantly notleed by SaUost : **Qnin sofaia qBcaa eqat^ 
post memoriam hominum, snnpHcia in piiai fototoa C0iByiMHAfi(t\ <pite irv^n 
injuria gudm vita certa Mw/."'~Hilt. fMV<aMlAa«\lib, \. 
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in Spain, at this time under a goyemment which had displayed 
great religious independence on more than one occasion, and 
which had. paid uniform regard tx) the rights of its subjects, 
and pursued a generous policy in reference to their intel- 
leotufd culture. Where, we are tempted to ask, when we 
behold the persecution of an innocent industrious people for the 
crime of adhesion to the faith of their ancestors, where was the 
charity^ which led the old Castilian to reverence valour and 
virtue in an infidel, though an enemy ? Where the chivalrous 
self-devotion which led an Aragonese monarch, three centuries 
before, to give away his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries 
of Provence ? Where the independent spirit which prompted 
the Castilian nobles, during the very last reign, to reject with 
scorn the purposed interference of the pope himself in their 
concerns, that they were now reduced to bow their necks to a 
few frantic priests, the members of an order which, in Spain at 
least, was quite as conspicuous for ignorance as intolerance? 
True indeed the Castilians, and the Aragonese subsecjuently 
still more, pave such evidence of their aversion to the institu- 
tion that it can hardly be believed the clergy would have 
succeeded in fastening it upon them, had they not availed 
themselves of the popular preiudices ac^inst the Jews.(l) 
Providence, however, permitted that the sufferings, thus heaped 
on the heads of this unfortunate people, should be requited in 
full measure to the nation that innicted them. The fires of 
the Inquisition, which were lighted exclusively for the Jews, 
were destined eventually to consume their oppressors. They 
were still more deeply avenged in the moral infiuence of 
this tribunal, which, eating like a pestilent canker into the 
heart of the monarchy, at the very time when it was ex- 
hibiting a most goodly promise, left it at length a bare and 
sapless trunk. 

Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torquemada were 
confined almost wholly to the Jews, his activity was such as to 
furnish abundant precedent, in regard to forms of proceeding, 
for his successors ; if, indeed, the forms may be applied to the 
conduct of trials so summary, that the tribunal of Toledo alone, 
under the superintendence of two inquisitors, disposed of three 
tiiousand three hundred and twenty-seven processes in little 
more than a year. (2) The number of convicts was greatly 
swelled by the olunders of the Dominican monks, who acted as 

(1) The Aragronese, as we shall see hereafter, made a manly though 
inefitectual resistance, from the first, to the introduction of the Inquisition 
among them by Ferdinand. In Castile, its enormous abuses provoked the 
spirited interposition of the legislature at the commencement of the following 
reign. But it was then too late. 

(2) 1485-6. (Llorente, Hist, de rinquisition, tom. i. p. 239.)— In Seville, 
with probably no greater apparatus, in 1482, 21,000 processes were disposed of. 
These were the first flruits of the Jewish heresy, when Torquemada, although 
an inquisitor, had not the supreme coiitrol of the tribunal. 
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qnalific^vors, or interpreters of what constituted heresy, and 
whose i^rnorance led them frequently to condemn as heterodox, 
propositions actually derived from the fathers of the church. 
The prisoners for liie, alone, became so numerous, that it was 
necessary to assig^n them tiieir own houses as the places of 
their incarceration. 

The data for an accurate calculation of the number of victims 
sacrificed by the Inquisition during this reign are not very 
satisfactory. From such as exist, however, Llorente has been 
led to the most frightful results. He computes that, during the 
eighteen years of Torquemada's ministry, there were no less 
than 10,220 burnt, 6,860 condemned, and burnt in effigy as 
absent or dead, and 97,321 reconciled by various other penances ; 
affording an avera^re of more than 6,000 convicted persons 
annually. (1) In this enormous sum of human misery is not 
included the multitude of orphans, who, from the confiscation 
of their paternal inheritance, were turned over to indigence and 
vice. (2) Many of the reconciled were afterwards sentenced as 
relaipsed ; ana the curate of Los Palacios expresses the cha- 
ritable wish, that ** the whole accursed race oi Jews, male and 
female, of twenty years of age and upwards, might be purified 
with fire and faggot ! "(3) 

The vast apparatus of the Inquisition involved so heaw an 
expenditure, that a very small sum, comparatively, found its 
way into the exchequer, to counterbalance the great detriment 
resulting to the state from the sacrifice of the most active and 
skilful part of its population. All temporal interests, however, 
were held light in comparison with the purgation of the land 
from heresy ; and such augmentations as the revenue did receive, 

(1) liorente afterwards reduces this estimate to 8,800 burnt, 96*504 other- 
wise pnxiished ; the diocese of Cuen9a being: comprehended in tiiat of Murda. 
(Tom. iv. p. 252.) Zurita says, that, by 1520, the Inquisition of Seville had 
sentenced more than 4,000 persons to be burnt, and 30,000 to other punish- 
ments. Another author, whom he quotes, carries up the estimate of the total 
condemned I7 this single tribimal, within the same term of time, to 100,000.— 
Anales, tom. iv. fol. 324. 

(2) By an article of the primitive instructions, the inquisitors were required 
to set apart a small portion of the confiscated estates for the education and 
Christian nurture of minors, children of the condemned. Llorente says, 
that, in the immense number of processes which he had occasion to con- 
sult, he met with no instance of their attention to the fieite of these unfortunate 
orphans I— Hist, de I'Inquisition, tom. i. chap. 8. 

(3) Reyes Cat6licos, MS. cap. 44.— Torquemada waged war upon freedom of 
thought in every form. In 1490 he caused several Hebrew bibles to be publicly 
burnt, and, some time after, more than 6,000 volumes of Oriental learning, on 
the imputation of Judaism, sorcery, or heresy, at the autos da fe of Salamanca, 
the very nursery of science. (Llorente, Hist, de I'Inquisition, tom. i. chap. 8, 
art. 5.) This may remind one of the similar sentence passed by Lope de 
Barrientos, another Dominican, about fifty years before, upon the books of the 
marquis of Villena. Fortunately for the dawning literature of Spain, Isabella 
did not, as was done by her successors, commit Uie censorship of the press to 
the Judges of the Holy Office, notwithstanding such occasional assomptton of 
power by the grand inquisitor. 

T- P 
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we are assured, were conscientioiisly devoted to pious purposes 
and the Moorish war ! (1) 

The Roman see, dnmig all this time, condnctingr itself with 
its usual duplicity, contrived to make a gainful traffic by the 
sale of dispensations from the penalties incurred by such as fell 
under the ban of the Inquisition, provided they were rich 
enough to pay for them, and afterwards revoking them, at the 
instance of the Castilian court. Meanwhile, the odium excited 
by the unsparing ri^ur of Torquemada raised up so many 
accusations against lum, that he was thrice comx>ened to send 
an agent to Bome to defend his cause before the pontiff; until 
at length, Alexander the Sixth, in 1494, moved by these reite- 
rated complaints, appK)inted four coadjutors, out of a pretended 
regard to the infirmities of his age, to share with him the burdens 
of his oflBLce.(2) 

This personage, who is entitled to so high a rank among 
those wno have been the authors of unmixed evil to their 
species, was permitted to reach a very old age, and to die qnietly 
in his bed. Yet he lived in such constant apprehension of 
assassination, that he is said to have kept a reputed unicorn's 
horn always on his table, which was imagined to have the power 
of detecting and neutralising poisons; while, for the more 
complete protection of his person, he was allowed an escort 
of fifty horse and two hundred foot in his progresses through the 
kingdom. (3) 

This man's zeal was of such an extravagant character, that 
it may almost shelter itself under the name of insanity. His 
history ma^ be thought to prove, that, of all human imfirmities, 
or ratner vices, there is none productive of more extensive mis- 
chief to society than fanaticism. The opposite principle of 
atheism, which refuses to reco&rnise the most imports^t sanctions 
to virtue, does not necessarily imply any destitution of just 
moral perceptions, that is, of a power of discriminating between 
right and wrong, in its disciples. But fanaticism is so far sub- 
VOTsive of the most established principles of morality, that, 
under the dangerous maxim, " For the aayancement of the feith*, 
all means are lawful," which Tasso has rightly, though perhaps 
undesignedly, derived from the spirits of hell,(4) it not only 
excuses, but enjoins the commission of the most revolting crimes, 
as a sacred duty. The more repugnant, indeed, such orunes 

Cn Pulgrar. Reyes CatdUcos, part 8, cap. 77.-L. Marineo, Cosas Memo- 
^Sr^L IW.— The prodigious desolation of the Jand may be inferred ttam 
ueMtimates, atthongh somewhat discordant, of deserted houses in Andalusia 
Gaiibaj (Compendio, Ub. 18, cap. l?) puts these at three, Pulgar (Reyes Cat6^ 
Jtoos, part 2, cap. 77)^ at four, L. Marineo (Cosas Memorablcs, foL 164) as 
high as Ave thousand. '* 

(8) JUorente, Hist, de I'Inq. torn. i. chap. 7, art. 8 j chap. 8, art. 6. 

*JZ^-?: ^^*ooto, BlbLVetos, torn. ii. p. 840.— Uorcnte, Hist, de l»Ina. 

fom. 1. chap. 8, art. «. ^ 

K*) •* Per la f^— U talto Uce."— QcrvM«JL<8BflOft \&«t%toH ««&. v^ ^Naa!asi.i«, 
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may be to natural feeling, or public sentiment, the greater 
their merit, from the saenfice wnich the commission of them 
involves. Many a bloody page of history attests the fact, that 
fanaticism, armed with power, is the sorest evil which can befall 
a nation. 



Don Juan Antonio liorente is the on^ writer who has suoceedad in com- 
pletely lifting the veil from the dread mysteries of the Inquisition. It is 
obvious how very few could be competent to this task, since the proceedings 
of the Holy Office were shrouded in such impenetrable secrecy, that even the 
prisoners who were arraigned before it, as has been already stated, were kept 
in ignorance of fheir own processes. Even such of its functionaries as have at 
different times pretended to give its transactions to the world, have confined 
themselves to an historical outline, with meagre notices of such parts of its 
internal disdpline as might be safely disclosed to the public. 

Uorente was secretary to the tribunal of Madrid from 1 790 to 1 79S. His official 
station consequently aflbrded him every facility for an acquaintance with the 
most recondite aflhirs of tiie Inquisition; and, on its suppression at the close 
of 1806, he devoted several years to a careful investigation of the r^iisters of 
the tribunals both of the capital and tiie provinces, as well as of such other 
original documents contained witlUu their archives as had not hitherto been 
opened to the light of day. In the progress of his work he has anatomised the 
most odious features of the taistitutlon with unsparing severity; and his 
reflections are wanned with a generous and enlightened spirit, certainly not to 
have been expected in an ex-taiquisitor. The arrangement of his immense 
mass of materials is indeed somewhat faulty, and the work might be recast in 
a more popular form, especially by means of a copious retrenchment. V^th 
all its subordinate defects, however, it is entitled to tiie credit of being the 
most, indeed the only, authentic history of the Modem Inquisition { exhlUting 
its minutest forms of practice, and the insidious policy by which th^ were 
directed, from the origin of the institution down to its temporary abolition. 
It well deserves to be studied, as tiie record of the most huiniliating triumph 
•which fanaticism has ever been able to obtain over human reason, and that 
too during tibe most civilised periods, and in the most civilised portion of the 
world. The persecutions endured by the unfortunate author of the work, 
prove that the embers of this fanaticism may be reUndled too easily, even in 
the present century. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

BETIEW OP THE POLITICAL AND INTELLECTTTAL CONDITION OF 
THE SPANISH ARABS PBEYIOTTS TO THE WAR OF GBANADA. 

Conquest of Spain by the Arabs— Cordovan Empire— High Civilisation and 
Prosperity — Its Dismemberment— Kingdom of Granada — Loxorioas and 
Chivalroos Character— literature of the Spanish Arabs— Progress in Science 
—Historical Merits— Useful Discoveries— Poetry and Romance^Inflaence 
on the Spaniards. 

We have now arrived at the commencemeiit of the famous 
war of Ghranada, which terminated in the suhversion of the 
Arahian empire in Snain, after it had suhsisted for nearly ei^ht 
centuries, and with the consequent restoration to the Castilian 
crown of the fairest portion of its ancient domain. In order to 
a better understandmg of the character of the Spanish Arabs, 
or Moors, who exercised an imx)ortant influence on that of their 
Christian neighbours, the present chapter will be devoted to a 
consideration of their previous history in the Peninsula, where 
they probably reached! a higher degree of civilisation than in 
any other part of the world.(l) 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the causes of the brilliant 
successes of Mahometanism at its outset,— the dexterity with 
which, unlike all other religions, it was raised upon, not against, 
the principles and prejudices of preceding sects ; the nulitary 

r* nt and discipline wnich it established among all classes, so 
t the multifarious nations who embraced it assumed the 
appearance of one vast well-ordered camp ;(2) the union of eccle- 
siastical with civil authority intrusted to the caliphs, which 
enabled them to control opinions as absolutely as the Roman 
pontiffs, in their despotic hour;(3) or, lastiy, the peculiar adap- 

(1) See Introduction, Section I. note 3, of this History. 

(2) The Koran, in addition to the repeated assurances of Paradise to the 
martyr who falls in battle, contains the regulations of a precise military code. 
Military service in some shape or other is exacted from all. The terms to be 

• prescribed to the enemy and the vanquished, the division of the spoil, the seasons 
of lawful truce, the conditions on which the comparatively small number of 
exempts are permitted to remain at home, are accurately defined. (Sale's 
Koran, chap. S, 8, 9* et alibi.) When the algihed, or Mahometan Crusade, 
which in its general design and immunities bore a dose resemblance to the 
Christian, was preached in the mosque, eveiy true believer was bound to 
repair to the standard of his chief. ** The holy war," says one of the early 
Saracen generals, *' is the ladder of Paradise. The Apostle of God styled 
bimselt the son of the sword. He loved the rqiose in the shadow of banners, 
and on the field of battle." 
(3) The successors, ca^phs oft -vlcan, «a ^«f Nt«t« ^\«A., ^t Mahomet, 

represented both his sptacitual sxi^L tem-poni woaiSEknriLt'*}. 'Y^^Vx. ^t&R^\x£^^^^ 
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tation of the doctrines of Mahomet to the character of the wild 
tribes among whom they were preached. (1) It is sufficient to 
say, that these latter, within a century after the coming of 
their apostle, having succeeded in estaolishing their religion 
over vast regions in Asia, and on the northern shores of 
Africa, arrived before the Straits of Gibraltar, which, though a 
temporary, were destined to prove an ineffectual, bulwark for 
Christendom. 

The causes which have been currently assigned for the inva- 
sion and conquest of Spain, even by the most credible modem 
historians, have scarcely any foundation in contemporary 
records. The true causes are to be found in the rich spoils 
offered by the Gothic monarchy, and in the thirst of enterprise 
in the Saracens, which their long uninterrupted career of victory 
seems to have sharpened rather than satisfied. (2) The fatal 

almost equally ecclesiastical and military Ainctions. It was their daty to lead 
the army in battle, and on the pilgrimage to Mecca. They were to preach a 
sermon, and offer up public prayers in the mosques every Friday. Many of 
their prerogatives resemble those assumed anciently by the popes. They con- 
ferred investitures on the Moslem princes by the symbol of a ring, a sword, or 
a standard. They complimented them with the titles of '* defender of the 
faith," " column of religion,'* and the like. The proudest potentate held the 
Inridle of their mules, and paid his homage by touching their threshold with 
his forehead. The authority of the caliphs was in this manner founded on 
opinion no less than on power; and their ordinances, however frivolous or 
iniquitous in themselves, being enforced, as it were, by a divine sanction, 
became laws which it was sacrilege to disobey. See D'Herbelot, BibUoth^que 
Orientale (La Haye, 1777-9), voce Khali/ah. 

(1) The character of the Arabs, before the introduction of Islam, like that of 
most rude nations, is to be gathered from their national songs and romances. 
The poems suspended at Mecca, familiar to us in the elegant version of Sir 
William Jones, and still more the recent translation of " Antar," a composition 
indeed of the age of Al Raschid, but wholly devoted to the primitive Bedouins, 
present its with a lively picture of their peculiar habits, which, notwith- 
standing the influence of a temporary civilisation, may be thought to bear 
great resemblance to those of their descendants at the present day. 

(2) Startling as it may be, there is scarcely a vestige of any of the particulars, 
circumstantially narrated by the national historians (Mariana, Zurita, Abarca, 
Moret, Sec.) as the immediate causes of the subversion of Spain, to be found 
ill the chronicles of the period. No intimation of the persecution, or of the 
treason, of the two sons of Witiza is to be met with in any Spanish writer, as 
far as I know, until nearly two centuries after the conquest ; none earlier than 
this, of the defection of Archbishop Oppas, durfaig the fatal conflict near 
Zerez ; and none, of the tragical amours of Roderic and the revenge of Count 
Julian, before the writers of the thirteenth century. Nothing indeed can be 
more jejune than the original narratives of the invasion. The continuation of 
the Chronicon del Biclarense, and the Chronicon de Isidoro Pacense or de 
Beya, which are contained in the voluminous collection of Florez (Espatia 
Sagrada, tom. vi. and viii.) afford the only histories contemporary with the 
event. Conde is mistaken in his assertion (Dominacion de los Arabes, Pr61. 
p. vii.) that the work of Isidore de Beija was the only narrative written during 
that period. Spain had not the pen of a Bede or an Eginhart to describe the 
memorable catastrophe. But the few and meagre touches of contemporary 
chroniclers have left ample scope for conjectural history, whidi has been most 
industriously improved. 

The reports, according to Conde (Dominaaondeloa la«3M&,\ATSiA.'^«^^« 
greedOy circulated amoDg the Saracens, ol ttie magi^&seDiCA «xA %«si«n^ 
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iMiitle wlddi terminated with the aUngbter of Ein^Bodeiie and 
the flower of his nobility, was fooght in the sammer of 711, on a 
^ain washed by the Onadalete, near Xerez, about two learaea 
distant from Cadiz. (1) The Qoths appear neyer to have mer- 
wardi rallied under one head ; but their broken detadbmenta 
made many a gallant stand in sneh strong positiaiis as wvie 
afivded throui^iont the kingdom ; so that nearly three years 
elapsed before the final achievement of the conquest. Tke 
polW of the eonquerors, after making the requisite allowance 
lot t&e evils necessarily attisniling sudi an invasi0n,(2) maj be 
eonridered liberaL SoiBh of the Christians as ohose, were per- 
mitted to remain in the conquered temtorr in undistnztied 
possessian of their property. They were allowed to WQRh^ 
m their own way ; to be governed, within prescribed liniitai» by 
their own laws ; to fill certain civil offices, and serve in the 
army ; their women were invited to intermiarry with the con- 
querors ;(3} and in short they were condemned to no other legal 
badge of servitude than the payment of some^^iat heavier im- 
posts than those exacted from their Mahometan brethren. Itis 
true the Christians were occasionally exposed to suf^^n^ finnn 
the caprices of despotism, and, it may be added, of inpolar 

ftotfoitjattbe Godde iiwinTrlij, mmj mAckntty acooant for its inTiKJkHt liy 
am enemy ftasbed with uuiirtami ited ooaqnests, and wlioee <^»*«»Wi — r^#tifm 
wm well illostnitod hj one of tbeir own generals, who, on reacting tttt 
m uUiu cztreattjr of Africa, plnnsed his hone into tiie Atiantic, ai^ ■Jirhwi 
for other shores on wiiieh to iriaat the banners of Islam. — See Gardosme^ 
Histoire de PAfriqae et de TEspagne sous U Domination des Anbes (Ftais. 
17«6), torn. L p. 37. 

(1) The taborioos diligcnoe of Masden may be tfaooght to hacwe settled the 
epocii, about whidi so much learned dost has been raised. TIm ftiuiUjUitfa 
▼olmneofhis**HistoKiaCitticadeBspanA7deUCaltaFaE8panoln»* (Madrid, 
178S— ISM), contains an a cc mat e table, by which the mmotest dates of tiie 
jfahoBMtan lunar year are adQnsted by tiiose of the Cfaristaaa era. The talk of 
Bodcric on the field of battle Is attested by both the doanestic dmmlclcra of 
that period, as wdl as bj the Saracens. (IncertiAiictoris Additioad Joaxmem 
Bldarasem, apod Vkanz, Espana Sagrada, torn. vL p. 4S0.— Isidori Faoensis 
B ^ iiscopi Cai m nico n , apod Ftoreg, Egpaam Sagrada, torn. Tiii. p. ago.) llketales 
of tbt irory and marble chariot, of the gallant steed Ordia and magniftecnt 
Ysstments of Roderie disooyered after the fight on the banks of the GoadaMe, 
of his probable escape and sobsequcnt sedosion among the moontains of J^. 
tagal, wldoh haTe been thooght worthy of Spanish history, have foond a nmoh 

more appTOjai ate place in tiieir romantic TM iti on al ballads, as wdl as in ttie mote 
daborate productions of Scott and Soothey. 

(2) *' Whatever corses," says an eyewitness, whose meagre diction is qoSdc- 
ened on this occasion into something like saUimity, ** wbatercr cnraca were 
denounced by the prophets of old against Jerusalem, whateTer fidl upon 
ancient Babylon, whateVer miseries Rome inflicted upontiie glonoos oompaay 
of the martyrs, all these were visited upon the once happy and prospertms, but 
now desolated Spain.**— Facensis canonioon, apod Florez, Bspana Sanada. 
torn. viU. p. S9t. —e » 

(3) The flreqoency of tUs alliance may be inferred from an extraordinary, 
tho<igh,donbtleaB, extravagant statement cited by Zurita. The ambassadom of 
Jaiues II. of Aiagon, in isu, represented to the sovereign pontiff, dement V., 
<&st of the 300,000 souls wldcYi tYiea composed the population of Granada, 

Sf^ ^'^'^ Bot anre than 500 ot v«e l&naiMti ^«Mec^.— losales^ torn. Iv. 
MaLaj4k 
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fanaticism, (l) But, on the whole, their condition may sustain 
an advantaffeous comparison with that of any Christian people 
under the Mussulman dominion of later times, and a^rds a 
striking contrast with that of our Saxon ancestors after the 
Norman conquest, which suggests an obvious parallel in many 
of its circumstances to the Daraoens.(2) 

After the farther prepress of the Arabs in Europe had been 
checked by the memorable defeat at Tours, their energ;ie8. no 
longer allowed to expand in the career of conquest, recoHea on 
themsebres, and speedily produced the dismemberment of their 
oy^rgrown empire. Spain was the first of the proyinces which 
fell o& The family of Omeya, under whom this reyolution 
was efiected, continued to occupy her throne as independent 
princes from the middle of the eistith to the doee of the deyentii 
century, a period which forms tne most honourable portion of 
h^ Arabian annals. 

The new government was modelled on the eastern caliphate. 
Freedom shows itself under a variety of forms ; while des- 
potism, at least in the institutions founded on the Koran, 
seems to wear but one. The sovereign was the depository of 
all power, the fountain of honour, the sole arbiter of life and 
fortune. He styled himself ** Commander of the Faithful,'* 
and like the caliphs of the East, assumed an entire spiritual 
as well as temporal supremacy. The countrv was distributed 
into six eapitanuUt or provinces, each under the administration 
of a wali, or 'governor, with subordinate officers, to whom was 
intrusted a more immediate jurisdiction over the cities. The 
immense authority and pretensions of these petty satraps became 
a fruitful source of rebellion in later times. The caliph admi- 
nistered the government with the advice of his mexuart or 
council of state, composed of his principal cadia and ha^bst or 
secretaries. The office of prime minister, or chief hagrib, cor- 
resx)onded, in the nature and variety of its functions, with that 
of a Tui'kish grand vizier. The cauph reserved to himself the 
right of selecting his successor from among his numerous pro- 
geny ; and this adoption was immediately ratified by an oath 
of allegiance te the heir apparent from the principal officers of 
state.(3} 

(1) TheflimoaapeneeatioiisofCkifdoyauiklertheieignaof AbdniB]^ 
and his son, whidi, to Judge from the tone of Castilian ^vritors, might yio 
with tiiose of Nero and Diocletian, are admitted bv Morales (Obras, torn. z. 
p. 74) to have occasioned the destruction of onty forty individuals. Moat ot 
these anhap{>7 fanatics solicited the crown of martyrdom by an open violation 
of the Mahometan laws and usages. The details are given by Floxez in fbe 
tenth volume of his collection. 

(S) Bleda, C!or6nica de los Moros de Espaiia (Valencia, l6l8), lib. 2, cap. 10, 17. 
— Cardonne, Hist. d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. L j^. 83 et seq. 179>— Conde, 
Dominacion de los Arab^ Pr<Sl. p. vii. and torn. i. pp. 29— 6i» 75> 87'— Morales, 
Obras, tom. vi. pp. 407—417} tom. viL pp. S€2— 264.— Florez, Eapaua SaccbAa^ 
torn. X. pp. 237— 270.— Fnero Juzgo, Int. p. 4tt. 

O; Conde, Domhmdon de los Arabes, part 2, cap. \— 4fi. 
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The princes of the blood, instead of bein^ condemned, as in 
Turkey, to waste their youth in the seclusion of the harem, 
were intrusted to the care of learned men, to be instructed in 
the duties befitting their station. They were encouraged to 
visit the academies, which were particularly celebrated in Cor- 
dova, where they mingled in disputation, and frequently carried 
away the prizes of poetry and eloquence. Their riper years 
exhibited such fruits as were to be expected from their early 
education. . The race of the Omeyades need not shrink from a 
comparison with any other dynasty of equal length in modem 
Europe. Many of them amused their leisure with poetical 
composition, of which numerous examples are preserved in 
Conde's History ; and some left elaborate works of learning, 
which have maintained a permanent reputation with Arabian 
scholars. Their long reigns, the first ten of which embrace a 
period of two centuries and a half, their peaceful deaths, and 
unbroken line of succession in the same family for so many 
years, show that their authority must have been founded in tiie 
affections of their subjects. Indeed, they seem, with one or 
two exceptions, to have ruled over them with a truly patriarchal 
sway ; and, on the event of their deaths, the people, bathed in 
tears, are described as accompanying their relics to the tomb, 
• where the ceremony was concluded with a public eulogy on the 
virtues of the deceased, by his son and successor. (1) This 
pleasing moral picture affords a strong contrast to tne san- 
guinary scenes which so often attend tne transmission of the 
sceptre from one generation to another among the nations of 
theEast.(2) 

The Spanish caliphs supported a large military force, fre- 
q^uently keeping two or three armies in the field at the same 
time. The flower of these forces was a body-guard, gradually 
raised to twelve thousand men, one- third of them Christians, 
superbly equipjped, and officered by members of the royal family. 
Their feuds with the eastern caliphs and the Barbarv pirates 
required them also to maintain a respectable navy, which was 
fitted out from the numerous dock-yards that lined the coast 
from Cadiz to Tarragona. 

The munificence of the Omeyades was most ostentatiously 
displayed in their public edifices, palaces, mosques, hospitals, 
ana in the construction of commodious quays, fountains, brid^, 
and aqueducts, which, penetrating the sides of the mountains, 
or sweeping on lofty arches across the valleys, rivalled in their 
proportions the monuments of ancient Ex)me. These works, 
which were scattered more or less over all the provinces, contri- 
buted especially to the embellishment of Cordova, the capital 

(1) Diodonis Siculus, noticing a similar nsagre at the Amerals of the Egyptian 
kings, remarks on the disinterested and honest nature of the homage, when 
the object of it is heyond the teach ol ^bAXctni .— Uvod. 1. 70 et seq. 

(2) Conde, Dominacion, ubi supxa..— ^as^wi, >Avstor\a. ^ifiMv». A'owv. x\i, yp. 
trs, 187. 
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of the empire. The delightful situation of this city in the 
midst of a cultivated plain washed by the waters of the Guadal- 
quivir, made it very early the favourite residence of the Arabs, 
who loved to surround their houses, even in the cities, with 
groves and refreshing fountains, so delightful to the imagina- 
tion of a wanderer of the desert. (1) The public squares and 
private court-yards sparkled wiui Jet8'd*eaUt fed by copious 
streams from the Sierra Morena, which, besides supplying nine 
hundred public baths, were conducted into the interior of the 
edifices, where they diffused a grateful coolness over the sleep- 
ingapartments of their luxurious inhabitants. (2) 

Without adverting to that mamificent freak of the caliphs, 
the construction of the palace of Azahra, of which not a vestige 
now remains, we may form a sufficient notion of the taste and 
magnificence of this era from the remains of the far-famed 
mosque, now the cathedral of Cordova. This building, which 
still covers more ground than any other church in Christendom, 
was esteemed the third in sanctity by the Mahometan world, 
being inferior only to the Alaksa of Jerusalem and the temple 
of Mecca. Most of its ancient glories have indeed long since 
departed. The rich bronze which embossed its gates, the 
myriads of lamps w;liich illuminated its aisles, have disap- 
peared ; and its interior roof of odoriferous and curiously-carved 
wood has been cut up into guitars and snuff-boxes. But its 
thousand columns of variegated marble still remain ; and its 
general dimensions, notwithstanding some loose assertions to 
the contrary, seem to be much the same as they were in the 
time of the Saracens. European critics, however, condemn its 
most elaborate beauties as *' heavy and barbarous." Its cele- 
brated portals are pronounced " diminutive, and in very bad 
taste." Its throng of pillars ^ives it the air of " a park rather 
than a temple," and the whole is made still more incongruous by 
the unequal length of their shafts, bein^ grotesquely compen- 
sated by a proportionate variation of size in their bases and 
capitals, rudely fashioned after the Corinthian order. (3) 

(1) The same taste is noticed at the present day, by a traveller whose 
pictures glow with the warm colours of the east. " Aussi dSs que vous 
approchez, en Europe ou en Asie, d'une terre poss^d^e par les . Musulmans, 
Yous la reconnaissez de loin au riche et sombre voile de verdure qui flotte 
gfracieusement sur elle ;— des arbres pour s'asseoir & leur ombre, des fontaines 
Jaillissantes pour rfever k leur bruit, du silence et des mosqu^es aux Ugers 
minarets, s'elevant k chaque pas du sein d'une terre pieuse."— Lamartine, 
Voyage en Orient, torn. 1. p. 172. 

(2) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. i. pp. 199f 265, 284, 285, 417, 
446, 447, et alibi.— Cardonne, Hist. d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. i. pp. 227—230 
et seq. 

(3) Conde, Dorr.hiacion de los Arabes, torn. i. pp. 211, 212, 226.— Swinburne, 
Travels through Spain (London, 1787), let. 35.— Xerif Aledris, Conocido por El 
Nubiense, descripcion de Espana, con Traduccion y Notas de Conde (Madrid, 
1790), pp. 161, 162.— Morales, Obras, torn. x. p. 61.— Chenier, RecVvRxOasa^aifflk- 
toriques sur les Maures, et Histoire de TEmpke de "N^moc ^«A&, \•^«^^*^a'«^ 
il. p. 3i2.—La.borde, Jtindraire, torn. iil. p. 225. 
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Bnt if all this gives a contemptible idea of the taste of the 
Saracens at this period, which indeed, in arohiteotore, seems to 
have been far inferior to that of the later princes of Granada* 
we cannot but be astonished at the adequacy of their resonroes 
to carry such magniiioent designs into execution. Their reTeiiiie» 
we are told in explanation, amounted to eight millions of 
mitcales of gold, or nearly six millions sterling ; a sum fifteen- 
fold greater than that which William the Conqueror, in the 
subsequent century, was able to extort from his subjects with 
all the ingenuity oi feudal exaction. The tone of exaggeration 
which distinspishes the Asiatic writers entitles them, perikaps, 
to little oonfiaenoe in their numerical estimates. This immense 
wealth, however, is predicated of other Mahometan princes of 
that age ; and their vast superiority over the Christian states 
of the north, in arts and eftectiye industry, may well acoouat 
for a corresponding superiority in tilieir resources. 

The revenue of the Cordovan sovereigns was derived from the 
fifth of the spoil taken in batUe, an important item in an age 
of unintermitting war and rapine ; from the enormous exaction 
of one- tenth of the produce of commerce, husbandry, flocks, and 
mines ; ^m a capitation tax on Jews and Christians ; and from 
certain tolls on tne transportation of goods. They engaged in 
commerce on their own account, and drew ^m mines, whieh 
belonged to the crown, a conspicuous part of their incomes, (l) 

Before the discovery of America, Spain was to the rest of 
Europe what her colonies have since become, the great source 
of mineral wealth. The Carthaginians, and the Romans after- 
wards, r^ularly drew from her large masses of the precious 
metals, rliny, who resided some time in the country, relates 
that three of ner provinces were said to have annually yidded 
the incredible Quantity of sixty thousand pounds of gold. (2) 
The Arabs, witn their usual activitrp-, penetrated into tihese 
arcana of wealth. Abundant traces of their labours are still to 
be met with along the barren ridge of mountains that covers 
the north of Andalusia ; and the diligent Bowles has enume- 
rated no less than five thousand of their excavations in the 
kingdom or district of Jaen.(3) 

(1) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. L pp. 214, 338, 370, 6ll.— 
Masdeu, Historia Critica, torn. xiii. p. 118.— Cardonne, Hist. d*AMque et 
d'Espagne, torn. i. pp. SS8— 343.— Casiri quotes firom an Arabic historian 
the conditions on which Abdemthman I. proffered his alliance to the Chris- 
tian princes of Spain, viz. the annual tribute of 10,0U0 ounces of gold, 10,0M 
pounds of silver, 10,000 horses, &c. &c. The absurdity of this story, incoa. 
siderately repeated by historians, if any argument were necessary to prove 
it, becomes sufficiently manifest from the fact, that the instrument is dated 
in the 142nd year of the Hegira, being a little more than fifty years after the 
conquest.— See Bibliotbeca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis (Matriti, 1760j, 
torn. ii. p. 104. 
(S) Hist. Nat Ub. 33, cap. 4. 

(3) Introduction k rHistoire l^atux^He ^e VEsQa^^^^^tcaduite par Flavigny 
^Paiis, 1Z76), p. 4lU 
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But the best mine of the caliphs was in the industry and 
sobriety of their subjects. The Arabian colonies have been 
properly classed among the agricultural. Their acquaintanee 
with the science of husbandrjr is shown in their voluminooi 
treatises on the subject, and in the monuments which tliey 
have everywhere left of their peculiar culture. The system ol 
irri^tion which has so long fertilised the south of Spain was 
denyed ^m them. They introduced into the Peninsula 
yarious tropical plants and yecetables, whoso oultiyation has 
departed with them. Sugar, wnich the modem Spaniards hayo 
been obliged to import from ibreign nations in large quantitieB 
annually for their domestic consumption^ until within the last 
half-century that they haye been supplied by their island of 
Cuba, constituted one of the xnrincipai exports of the Spanish 
Arabs. The silk manufacture was cairiea on by them exten- 
sively. The Nubian geographer, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, enumerates six hundred villages in JTaen as engaged 
in it, at a time when it was known to the Europeans only from 
their circuitous traffic with the Qveek empire. This, together 
with £ne fabrics of cotton and woollen, formed the staple of 
an active commerce with the Levant, azid especially with Con- 
stantinople, whence they were again diffiised, by means of the 
caravans of the North, over the comparatively barbarous eoun- 
tries of Christendom. 

The population kept pace with this general prosperity of the 
country. It would appear, from a census instituted at Cordova 
at the close of the tenth century, that there were at that time in 
it six hundred temples and two hundred thousand dwellings 
houses : many of these latter being, probably, mere huts or 
cabins, and occupied by separate families. Without pladng 
too much reliance on anv numerical statements, however, we 
may give due weight to the inference of an intelligent writer^ 
who remarks that their minute cultivation of the soil, the 
cheapness of their labour, their particular attention to the 
most nutritious esculents, many of them such as would be 
rejected by Europeans at this day, are indicative of a crowded 
population, like that, perhaps, which swarms over Japan or 
Cmna, where the same economy is necessarily resorted to for 
the mere sustenance of life.(l) 

(I) See a sensible essay by the Abb^ Correa da Serra on the husbandry of 
the Spanish Arabs, contained in torn. i. ot Archives litt^raires de l'B«rape 
(Paris, 1804).— Masdeu, Historia Critica, torn. xii. pp. 115, 117, 137, ISL— 
Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. i. cap. 44.— Casiri, Bibliotheca Sws- 
rialensis, torn. i. p. 338. 

An absurd story has been transcribed from Cardonne, with little hesitatton, 
by almost every succeeding writer upcm this sul^ect. Accardingr to him (Hist. 
d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. i. p. 338), ** the banks of tiie Guadalquivir were 
lined with no less than twelve thousand villages and hamlets.*' The length 
of the river, not exceeding three hundred miles, would scaroelf aftMEdvotona. 
for the same number of flurm-bouses. Condtf a vcxi&aa ol ^iDA kaMtn-s^eiM n ^ 
represents twelve thousand hamlets, faxma, «xi4 ceoiQAft, \n '^■sv^ * 
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Whatever consequence a nation may derive, in its own age, 
from physical resources, its intellectual development will form 
the suDJect of deepest interest to posterity. The most flourish- 
ing periods of both not unfrequently coincide. Thus the reigns 
of Abderrahman the Third, Alhakem the Second, and the 
regency of Almanzor, embracing the lartter half of the tenth 
century, during which the Spanish Arabs reached their highest 
political importance, may be regarded as the period of their 
highest civiusation imder the Omeyades ; although the impulse 
then given carried them forward to still further advances in 
the turbulent times which followed. This beneficent impulse 
is, above all, imputable to Alhakem. He was one of those rare 
beings who have employed the awful engine of despotism in 
promoting '.the happiness and intelligence of his species. In 
nis elegant tastes, appetite for knowledge, and munificent 
patronage, he may be compared with the best of the Medici. 
He assembled the eminent scholars of his time, both natives 
and forei^ers, at his court, where he employed them in the 
most conndential offices. He converted his palace into an 
academy, making it the familiar resort of men of letters, at 
whose conferences he personally assisted in his intervals of 
leisure from public duty. He selected the most suitable per- 
sons for the composition of works on civil and natural history, 
requiring the prefects of his provinces and cities to furnish, as 
far as possible, the necessary intelligence. He was a diligent 
student^ and left many of the volumes which he read enriched 
with his commentaries. Above all, he was intent upon the 
acquisition of an extensive library. He invited illustrious 
foreigners to send him their works, and munificently recom- 

gsnsed them. No donative was so grateful to him as a book, 
e employed agents in Egypt, Syria, Irak, and Persia, for 
collecting and &anscribing tne rarest manuscripts; and his 
vessels returned freighted with cargoes more precious than the 
spices of the East. In this way he amassed a magnificent 
collection, which was distributed, according to the subjects, in 
various apartments of his palace ; and which, if we may credit 
the Arabian historians, amounted to six hundred thousand 
volumes. (1) 

If aU this be thought to savour too much of eastern hyper- 
bole, still it cannot be doubted that an amazing number of 

scattered over the regions watered by the Guadalquivir j " indicating by this 
indefinite statement nothing more than the extreme populousness of the pro- 
vince of Andalusia. 

(1) Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialcnsis, torn. ii. pp. 38, 202.— Conde, Domina- 
don de los Arabes, part 2, cap. 88.— This number will appear less startling if 
we consider that it was the ancient usage to make a separate volume of each 
book into which a work was divided ; that only one side of the leaf was usually 
written on, and that writing always covers much greater space than printing. 
The correct grounds on which the estimates of these ancient libraries are to 
be formed are exhibited by the learned a\\d\t\^wft.o\x»'B«»i\.»Ssk.Yi&s recent work, 
• ' /Sasai Statistiqne sur les Bibliothfeqwei^ de Wcrave "* VN^Ko^a* \^asf\. 
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writers swarmed over the Peninsula at this period. Casiri's 
multifarious catalogue bears ample testimony to the emulation 
with which not only men but even women of the highest rank, 
devoted themselves to letters ; the latter contending publicly 
for the prizes, not merely in eloquence and poetry, but in those 
recondite studies which have usually been reserved for the 
other sex. The prefects of the provinces, emulating their 
master, converted their courts into academies, and dispensed 
premiums to poets and philosophers. The stream ol royal 
bounty awakened life in the remotest districts ; but its effects 
were especially visible in the capital. Eighty free schools were 
opened in Cordova. The circle of letters ana science was pub- 
licly expounded by professors, whose reputation for wi^om 
attracted not only tne scholars of Christian Spain, but of 
France, Italy, Germany, and the British isles. For this period 
of brilliant illumination with the Saracens corresponds precisely 
with that of the deepest barbarism of Europe ; when a library 
of three or four hundred volumes was a magnificent endowment 
for the richest monastery ; when scarcely a ** priest south of 
the Thames," in the words of Alfred, " could teanslate Latin 
into his mother tongue ;" when not a single philosopher, accord- 
ing to Tiraboschi, was to be met with in Italy, save only the 
French pope, Sylvester the Second, who drew his knowledge 
from the schools of the Spanish Arabs, and was esteemed a 
necromancer for his pains, (l) 

Such is the glowing picture presented to us of Arabian 
scholarship in the tenth and succeeding centuries, under a 
despotic government and a sensual rebgion; and, whatever 
judgment may be passed on the real value of all their boasted 
literature, it cannot be denied that the nation exhibited a 
wonderful activity of intellect, and an apparatus for learning 
(if we are to admit their own statements) unrivalled in the best 
ages of antiquity. 

The Mahometan governments of that period rested on so un- 
sound a basis, that the season of their greatest prosperity was 
often followed by precipitate decay. Tiiis had oeen the case 
with the eastern caliphate, and was now so with the western. 
During, the life of Alhakem's successor, the emj)ire of the 
Omeyades was broken up into a hundred petty principalities ; 
and their magnificent capital of Cordova, dwindling into a 

(1) Storia della Letteratura Italiana (Roma, 1782-97), torn. iii. p. 231.— 
Turner, History of the Anglo-Saxons (London, 1820), vol. iii. p. 137.— Andres, 
Dell' Origine, de* Progressi, e dello Stato Attuale d' ogni Letteratura 
(Venezia, 1783), part 1, cap. 8, 9.— Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, torn. ii. 
p. 149.— Masdeu, Historia Critica, torn. xiii. pp. l65, 171.— Conde, Dominacion 
de los Arabes, part 2, cap. 93.— Among the accomplished women of this period, 
Valadata, the daughter of the caliph Mahomet, is celebrated as haying fire- 
quentlj carried away the palm of eloquence in her discussions with the most 
learned academicians. Others again, with an intrepidity that might %bAssA 
the degeneracy of a modem 6/ue, plunged boldly Vnto XYkC «>\xxdi«& ^^ "f^ss^^vs^^ % 
histo27, and Jurisprudence. 
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second-rate city, retained no other distinction than that of 
being the Mecca of Spain. These little states soon became a 
piey to all the evils arising ont of a vicious constitution of 
government and religion. Almost every accession to the throne 
was contested by numerous competitors of the same family ; 
and a succession of sovereigns, wearing on their brows but tne 
semblance of a crown, came and departed, like the shadows of 
Macbeth. The motley tribes of Asiatics, of whom the Spanish 
Arabian x)opulation was composed, regarded each other with 
ill-cUsguised jealousy. The lawless, predatory habits, which 
no discipline could effectuallv control in «n Arab, made them 
ever ready for revolt. The Moslem states, thus reduced in size 
and crippled by faotioxi, were unable to resist the Christian 
forces, which were pressing on them from the North. By the 
middle of the ninth century, the Spaniards had reached the 
Bouro and the Ebro. By the close of the eleventh, they had 
advanced their line of conquest, under the victorious banner of 
the Cid, to the Tagus. The swarms of Africans who invaded 
the Peninsula, during the two following centuries, gave sub- 
stantial supx)ort to their Mahometan brethren ; and the cause 
of Christian Spain trembled in the balance for a moment on 
the memorable day of Navas de Tolosa. (1212.) But the fortu- 
nate issue of that battle, in which, according to the lying letter 
of Alfonso the Ninth, " one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
infidels perished, and only five-and-twenty Spaniards," gave a 
permanent ascendancy to the Christian arms. The vigorous 
campaigns of James the First of Aragon, and of St. Fermnand 
of CSisme, gradually stripped away the remaining territories of 
Yalencia, Murcia, and Andalusia ; so that, by the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the constantly contractmg circle of the 
Moorish dominion had shrunk into the narrow limits of the 
province of Granada. Tet on this comparatively smaJl point 
of Qie ancient domain, the Saracens erected a new kin^om of 
sufficient stren&rth to resist, for more than two centuries, the 
united forces of the Spanish monarchies. 

The Moorish territory of Gfranada contained, within a circuit 
of about one hundred and eighty leagues, all the physical re- 
sources of a great empire. Its broad valleys were intersected 
by mountains rich in mineral wealth, whose hardy population 
supplied the state with husbandmen and soldiers. Its pastures 
were fed by abundant fountains, and its coasts studded with 
eommodious ports, the principal marts in the Mediterranean. 
In the midst, and crowning the whole as with a diadem, rose 
the beautifal city of Granada. In the days of the Moors it was 
encompassed by a wall, flanked by a thousand and tliirty 
towers, with seven portals. (1) Its population, according to a 
contemporary, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
amounted to two hundred tbiouaajid souls; (2) and various 
Ctj Garibajr, Comp. lib. 39, cap. a. ^^^ 7.xsaeA3k» KxAi«&«\i!ck.%ft« w^.^k,. 
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authors agree in attestmg, that, at a later period, it oould send 
forth fifty thousand warriors from its gates. This statement 
will not appear exaggerated, if we consider that the native 
population of the city was greatly swelled hy the influx of the 
ancient inhabitants of the districts lately conquered by the 
Spaniards. On the summit of one of the nills of the city was 
erected the roval fortress or palace of the Alhambra, which 
was capable oi containing within its circuit forty tnousand 
men.(l) The light and elegant architecture of this edifice, 
whose mcuniifioent ruins stiLl form the most interesting monu- 
ment in Spain, for the contemplation of the traveller, shows 
the great adyancement of the art since the construction of the 
celebrated mosque of Cordova. Its graceful porticos and colon- 
nades, its domes and ceilings glowing with tints which in that 
transparent atmosphere have lost nothing of their original 
brilliancy, its airy haUs so constructed as to admit the perfume 
of surrounding gardens and agreeable ventilations of the air, 
and its fountains, which still shed their coolness over its deserted 
courts, manifest at once the taste, opulence, and Sybarite luxury 
of its proprietors. The streets are represented to have been 
narrow, many of the houses lofty, with turrets of curiously- 
wrought larch or marble, and with cornices of shining metal, 
'* that glittered like stars through the dark foliage of the 
orange groves ; " and the whole is compared to " an enamelled 
vase, sparkling with hyacinths and emeralds."(2) Such are 
the nond strains in which the Arabic writers fondly descant on 
the glories of Granada. 

At the foot of this fabric of the genii lay the cultivated vepa, 
or plain, so celebrated as the arena, for more than two centuries, 
of Moorish and Christian chivalry, every inch of whose soil 
may be said to have been fertilisea with human blood. The 
Arabs exhausted on it all their powers of elaborate cultivation. 
They distributed the waters of the Xenil, which flowed through 
it, into a thousand channels for its more perfect irrigation. A 
constant succession of fruits and crops was obtained tnroughout 
the year. The products of the most opposite latitudes were 
transplanted there with success ; and the hemp of the North 
grew luxuriant under the shadow of the vine and the olive. 
Silk furnished the principal staple of a traffic that was carried 
on throuigh the ports of Almeria and Malaga. The Italian 

(1) L. Marlneo, Gosas Memorables, fol. lOg. 

(S) Oonde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. ii. p. 147.— Casiri, BibUotbeea 
Bscnxialensis, torn. ii. pp. 248 et seq. — Pedraza, Antigraedad j EzcelenciaB de 
Granada (Madrid, l008), lib. i.— Pedrazahas collected the various etymologies 
of tbe term Oranada, which some writers have traced to the fact of the dty 
having been the spot where the pmnegranaie was first introduced from Africa; 
otiiers to the large quantitar of grain in which its vega abounded ; others again 
to the resemblance which the dty, divided into two hills thicklvspiinkled with 
houses, bore to a half-opened pomegranate. (Lib. 2, cap. 17.) The «:cQa& d^Qbi^ 
city, which were in part composed of a pQxnl^l«DlA;ft,'*ms^a!\!i««eB\^nt»x^ 
derivation of its name from that of the tra.\t. 
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cities, then rising into opulence, derived their principal skill in 
this elegrant manufacture from the Spanish Axahs. Florence, 
in particular, imported large quantities of the raw material 
from them as late as the mrteenth century. The Genoese aie 
mentioned as having mercantile establishments in Granada ; 
and treaties of commerce were entered into with this nation, as 
well as with the crown of Araffon. Their ports swarmed with 
a motley contribution from ** Europe, Africa, and the Levant ;" 
so that " Granada," in the words of the historian, " became 
the common city of all nations." ** The reputation of the 
citizens for trustworthiness," says a Spanish writer, " was 
such, that their bare word was more relied on than a written 
contract is now among us;" and he quotes the saying of a 
Catholic bishop, that " Moorish works and Spanish faith were 
all that were necessary to make a good Christian." (1) 

The revenue, which was computed at twelve hundred thou- 
sand ducats, was derived from similar, but in some respects 
heavier impositions, than those of the caliphs of Cordova. Hie 
crown, besides being possessed of valuable plantations in the 
vega, imposed the onerous tax of one seventh on all the agri- 
cultural produce of the kingdom. The precious metals were 
also obtamed in considerable quantities, and the royal mint 
was noted for the purity and elegance of its coin. (2) 

The sovereigns of Granada were for the most part distin- 
guished by liberal tastes. They freely dispensed their revenues 
in the protection of letters, the construction of sumptuous 
public works, and, above all, in the display of a courtly pomp, 
unrivalled by any of the princes of that period. Eacn day 
presented a succession of fetes and tourneys, in which, the 
knight seemed less ambitious of the hardy prowess of Christian 
chivalry, than of displaying his inimitable horsemanship, and 
his dexterity in the elegant pastimes peculiar to his nation. 
The people of Granada, like those of ancient Eome, seem to 
have demanded a perpetual spectacle. Life was with them one 
long carnival, and the season of revelry was prolonged until 
the enemy was at the gate. 

During the interval which had elapsed since the decay of 

(1) Pedraza, Antigaedad de Granada, fol. lOl.— Denina, Delle Rivoluzioiii 
d' Italia (Venezia, I8l6). — Capmany y Montplau, Memorias Histdricas solnre 
la Marina, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona (Madrid, 1779-92), torn. iii. 
p. 818 i torn. iv. pp. 67 et seq.— Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. 
cap. 20.— -The ambassador of the emperor Frederic III., on his passage to 
the court of Lisbon, in the middle of the fifteenth century, contrasts the 
superior cultivation, as well as general civilisation of Granada at this period, 
with that of the other countries of Europe through which he had travelled. — 
Sismondi, Histoire des R^publiques Italiennes du Moyen-Age (Paris, 1818), 
torn. ix. p. 405. 

(2) Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, torn. ii. pp. 250—258. — The fifth 
volume of the royal Spanish Academy of History contains an erudite essay by 

Conde on Arabic money, principaXVy vn,t\v t«l«t«Tvc« to that coined in Spain •. 
pp, 225—315. 
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the Omeyades, the Spaniards had been gradually rising in civi- 
lisation to the level of their Saracen enemies ; and, while their 
increased consequence secured them from the contempt with 
which they had formerly been regarded by the Mussulmans, 
the latter, in their turn, nad not so far sunk in the scale as to 
have become the objects of the bigoted aversion which was, in 
after-days, so heartily visited on them by the Spaniards. At 
this period, therefore, the two nations viewed each other with 
more liberality, probably, than at any previous or succeeding 
time. Their respective monarchs conducted their mutual nego- 
tiations on a footing of perfect equality. We find several 
examples of Arabian sovereigns visiting in person the court of 
Castile. These civilities were reciprocated by the Christian 
princes. As late as 1463, Henry the Fourth had a personal 
interview with the king of Granada, in the dominions of the 
latter. The two monarchs held their conference under a splendid 
pavilion erected in the vega, before the gates of the city ; and, 
after an exchange of presents, the Spanish sovereign was 
escorted to the jfrontiers by a body of Moorish cavaliers. These 
acts of courtesy relieve in some measure the ruder features of 
an almost uninterrupted warfare, that was necessarily kept up 
between the rival nations. (1) 

The Moorish and Christian knights were also in the habit of 
exchanging visits at the courts of their respective masters. 
The latter were wont to repair to Granada to settle their affairs 
of honour, by personal rencounter, in the presence of its sove- 
reign. The disaffected nobles of Castile, among whom Mariana 
especially notices the Velas and the Castros, ofte:i sought an 
asylum there, and served under the Moslem banner. With 
this interchange of social courtesy between the two nations, it 
could not but happen that each should contract somewhat of 
the peculiarities natural to the other. The Spaniard acquired 
something of the gravity and magnificence of demeanor proper 
to the Arabian ; and the latter relaxed his habitual reserve, 
and, above all, the jealousy and gross sensuality which charac- 
terise the nations of the East. (2) 

(1) A specification of a royal donative in that day may serve to show the 
martial spirit of the age. In one of these, made by the kingr of Granada to 
the Castilian sovereigpa, we find twenty noble steeds of the royal stud reared 
on the banks of the Xenil, with superb caparisons, and the same number of 
scimitars richly garnished with gold and jewels ; and in another mixed up with 
perfumes and cloth of gold, we meet with a litter of tame lions. (Conde, 
Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. ill. pp. l63, 183.) This latter symbol of royalty 
appears to have been deemed peculiarly appropriate to the kings of Leon. 
Ferreras informs us that t^e ambassadors from France at the CastOlan 
court, in 1434, were received by John II. with a full-grown domesticated lion 
crouching at his feet. (Hist. d*Espagne, tom. vi. p. 401.) The same taste 
appears still to exist in Turkey. Dr. Clarke in his visit to Constantinople, met 
with one of these terrific pets, who used to follow his master, Hassan Pacha, 
about like a dog. 

(2) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. Ui. ca.p.a%.^l&«uAn\x«i.^€L^>s9SS^^ 
(Crdnica, cap. 138) gives an account of an intended dn^iNXsf«en.r«o ^iM«»«m. 

J. (4 
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Indeed, if we were to rely on the niotures presented to hb in 
the Spanish ballads or romances, we should adinit as unreserved 
an intercourse between the sexes to have existed among l^e 
Spanish Arabs, as with any other people of Europe. The 
Moorish lady is represented there as an undisguised spectator 
of the public festivals; while her knight, bearing an em- 
broidered mantle or scarf, or some other token of her favour, 
contends openly in her presence for the prize of valour, mingles 
with her in the ffracefal dance of the Zambra, or sighs away 
his soul in moonlight serenades under her balcony, fl) 

Other circumstances, especially the frescos stiU extant on 
the walls of the Alhambra, may be cited as corroborative of the 
conclusions afforded by the romances^ implying a latitude in 
the privileges accorded to the sex, similar to that in Christian 
countries, and altogether alien from the genius of Mahomet- 
anism.(2) The chivalrous character ascribed to the Spanish 

nobles, in fhe presence of the king: of Granada, as late as 1470. One of the 
parties, Don Alfonso de Aguilar, failing to keep his engagement, the otherrode 
round the lists in triumph, with his adversary's pcatnit contemptaonsty 
fastened to the tail of his horse. 

(1) It must be admitted, that these ballads, as for as fiacts are concerned, are 
too inexact to furnish other than a very slippery foundation for history. The 
most beautiful portion perhaps of the Moorish ballads, for example, is taken up 
"With the feuds of the Abencerrages, in the latter days of Granada. Yet this 
fiEunily, whose romantic story is still repeated to tiie travciller amid thercdns of 
the Alhambra, is scarcely noticed, as far as I am aware, by contemporary writers, 
foreign or domestic, and would seem to owe its chief ceiebi ity to the apocryphal 
version of Gin6s Perez de Hyta, whose ** Milesian tales,** according to the 
severe sentence of Nic. Antonio, " are lit only to amuse the lazy and the list- 
less.**— BibUotheca Nova, tom. i. p. 536. 

But, although the Spanish ballads are not entitled to the credit of strict 
historical documents, they may yet perhaps be received in evidence of the pre- 
vailing character of the social relations of the age ; a remark indeed predicaUe 
of most works of fiction written by authors contemporary with the events they 
describe, and more especially so of that popular minstre^, which, emanating 
from a simple, nncorrupted class, is less likely to swerve from truth than more 
ostentatious works of art. The long cohabitation of the Saracens with the 
Christians (full evidence of which isf^orded by Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, 
tom. iv. Apend. No. 11, who quotes a document firom the public archiYes of 
Catalonia, showing the great number of Saracens residing in Aragon even in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the most flourishing period of the Gra- 
nadian empire), had enabled many of them confessedly to speak and write the 
Spanish language with purity and elegance. Some of the graceful little scmgs, 
which are still chanted by the peasantry of Spain in their dances to the 
accompaniment of the castinet, are referred by a competent critic (Conde, 
de la Poesfa Oriental, MS.) to an Arabian origin. There can be little hazaid, 
therefore, in imputing much of this popular minstrelsy to the Arabians them- 
selves, the contemporaries, and perhaps the ^ewitnesses, of the events they 
celebrate. 

(2) Casiri (Bibliotheca£scurialensis,tom.ii.p.25g) has transcribed a paaea ge 
from ap Arabian author of the fourteenth century, inveighing bitterly against 
the luxury of t^e Moorish ladies, their gorgeous apparel and habits of expense, 
^ amounting almost to insanity," in atone which may remind one of the similar 
philippic by bis contemporary Dante, against his fair countrywomen of Flo 
reDce.—Two ordinances of a king of Granada, cited by Conde in his History, 

prMCiibe the separation of the women tiom^2b& x&«xl Vsithfi mosques, and pro- 
bnat thdr attendance on certain ieB^'v«ift,Nn\Xio\A.X^^^xs«w«S2«sa. c& their 
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Moslems appears, moreoyer, in perfect conformity to this. Thus 
some of their sovereigns, we are told, after the fatigries of the 
tournament, were wont to recreate their spirits with " elegant 
poetry, and florid discourses of amorous and knightly history." 
The ten qualities, enumerated as essential to a true knignt, 
were " piety, valour, courtesy, prowess, the gifts of poetry and 
eloquence, and dexterity in the muna^ment of the horse, the 
sword, lance, and how. (1) The history of the Spanish Arahs, 
especially in the latter wars of Granada, furnishes repteated ex- 
amples, not merely of the heroism which distinguished the 
European chivalry of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
hut occasionally of a polished courtesy that mig:ht have graced 
a Bayard or a Sidney. This comhination of orientel magnifi- 
cence and knightly prowess shed a ray of glory over the closing 
days of the Arahian empire in Spain, and served to conceal, 
though it could not correct, the vices which it possessed in. 
common with all Mahometan institutions. 

The government of Granada was not administered with the 
same tranquillity as that of Cordova. Revolutions were per- 
petually occurring, which may he traced sometimes to the 
tyranny of the prince, hut more frequently to the factions of ' 
the seraglio, the soldiery, or the lictotious populace of 'the 
capital. The latter, indeed, more volatile than the sands of 
the deserts from which they originally sprung, were driven hy 
every gust of passion into the most frightful excesses, deposing 
and even assassinating their monarchs, violating their palaces, 
and scattering ahroad their heautiful collections and lihraries ; 
while the kingdom, unlike that of Cordova, was so contracted 
in its extent, that every convulsion of the capital was felt to- 
its farthest extremities. Still, however, it held out, almost 
miraculously, against the Christian arms ; and the storms that 
heat upon it incessantly, for more than two centuries, scarcely 
wore away anything from its original limits. 

Several circumstances may he pointed out as enahling Granada 
to maintain this protracted resistance. Its concentrated popu- 
lation furnished such ahundant supplies of soldiers, that its 
sovereigns could hring into the field an army of a hundred 
thousand men. (2) Many of these were drawn from the regions 

huBbands or some near relative.— Their femmes taoantet, as we have seen* 
were in the habit of conferring fireely with men of letters, and of assisting in 
person at the academical stances. — And lastly, the frescos alluded to in the 
text represent the presence of females at the tournaments, and the fortunate 
knight receiving the palm of victory from their hands. 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. i. p. 340; tom. iii.p. 1 19.— The 
reader may compare these essentials of a good Moslem cavalier with those 
enumerated by old Froissart of a good and true Christian knight of his own 
day : " Le gentil chevalier a toutes ces nobles vertus que un chevalier doit 
avoir: il fut Ue, loyal, amonreux, sage, secret, large, pieux, hardi, entrepre- 
nant, et chevaleureux.*'— Chroniques, liv. 2, chap. 118. 

(a) Casiri, on Arabian authority, computes it at 200,<MQmea.— 'Sf^.lARXK^A^- 
torn. i. p. 938. 

Q2 
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of Alpuxarras, whose rugged inhabitants had not been cor- 
ruptea by the soft effeminacy of the plains. The ranks were 
occasionally recruited, moreover, from the warlike tribes of 
Africa. The Moors of Granada are praised by their enemies 
for their skill with the cross-bow, to the use of which they were 
trained from childhood. (1) But their strength lay chiefly in 
their cavalry. Their spacious vegas afforded an ample field for 
the display of their matchless horsemanship ; while the face of 
the country, intersected by mountains and intricate defiles, 
gave a manifest advantage to the Arabian light horse over the 
steel-clad cavalry of the Christians, and was particularly 
suited to the wild guerilla warfare in which the Moors so mucn 
excelled. During the long hostilities of the country, almost 
every city had been converted into a fortress. The number of 
these fortified places in the territory of Granada was ten times 
as great as is now to be found througnout the whole Peninsula. (2) 
Lastly, in addition to these means of defence, may be mentionea 
their early acquaintance with gunpowder, which, like the Greek 
fire of Constantinople, contributed perhaps in some degree to 
prolong their precarious existence beyond its natural term. 

But, after all, the strength of Granada, like that of Constan- 
tinople, lay less in its own resources tiian in the weakness of 
its enemies, who, distracted by the feuds of a turbulent aris- 
tocracy, especially during the long minorities with which Castile 
was dmicted, perhaps more than any other nation in Europe, 
seemed to be more remote from the conquest of Gbanada at the 
death of Henry the Fourth than at that of St. Ferdinand in 
the thirteenth century. Before entering on the achievement 
of this conquest by Ferdinand and Isabella, it may not be amiss 
to notice the probable influence exerted by the Spanish Arabs 
©n European civilisation. 

Notwithstanding the his^h advances made by the Arabians in 
almost every branch of learning, and the uberal import of 
eertain sa3rings ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of his religion 
was eminently unfavourable to letters. The Koran, whatever 
be the merit of its literary execution, does not, we believe, con- 
tain a single precept in favour of general science. (3) Indeed, 

(1) Pulg:ar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 250. 

(2) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 1 69.— These mined foitificaldons 
still thickly stud the border territories of Granada ; and many an Andalusian 
mill, along the banks of the Guadayra and Guadalquivir, retains its battle- 
mented tower, which served for the defence of its inmates against the forays 
of the enemy. 

(3) D'Herbelot (Bib. Orientale, torn. i. p. 630), among other authentic tradi- 
tions of Mahomet, quotes one as indicating his encouragement of letters, viz. : 
♦* That the ink of the doctors and the blood of the martyrs are of equal price." 
M. OElsner (Des Effets de la Religion de Mohammed. Paris, 1810} has cited 
aeveral others of the same liberal import. But such traditions cannot be 

received in evidence of the original doctrine of the prophet. They are jv^ected 
MS aprocryphBl by the Persiazia and tkie N7\vo\« ««cXq& ^<&^\s!ii\«&«v\d are entitled 
to little weight with a Suroipeaxi. 
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durii]^ the first century after its promulgation, almost as little 
attentton was bestowed upon this by the Saracens, as in their 
" days of ignorance," as the period is stigmatised which pre- 
cedea the advent of their apostle. (1) But, after the nation nad 
reposed from its tumultuous military career, the taste for ele- 
gant pleasures, which naturally results from opulence and 
.eisure, began to flow in upon it. It entered upon this new 
fleld with aU its characteristic enthusiasm, and seemed am- 
bitious of attaining the same pre-eminence in science that it 
had already reached in arms. 

It was at the commencement of this period of intellectual 
fermentation, that the last of the Omeyades, escaping into 
Spain, established there the kingdom of Cordova, and imported 
alon^ with him the fondness for luxury and letters that had oegun 
to display itself in the capitals of the East. His muniflcent 
spirit descended upon his successors ; and, on the breaking up 
of the empire, the various capitals, Seville, Murcia, Malaga, 
Granada, and others which rose upon its ruins, became the 
centres of so many intellectual systems, that continued to emit 
a steady lustre through the clouds and darkness of succeeding 
centuries. The period of this literary civilisation reached fax 
into the fourteenth century, and thus, embracing an interval of 
six hundred years, may be said to have exceeded in duration, 
that of any otner literature, ancient or modem. 

There were several auspicious circumstances in the condition 
of the Spanish Arabs, which distinguished them from their 
Mahometan brethren. The temperate climate of Spain was far 
more propitious to robustness and elasticity of intellect than 
the sultry regions of Arabia and Africa. Its long line of coast 
and convenient havens opened to it an enlarged commerce. Its 
number of rival states encouraged a generous emulation, like 
that which glowed in ancient Greece and modem Italy ; and 
was infinitely more favourable to the development of the mental 

E>wers than the far-extended and sluggish empires of Asia, 
astly, a familiar intercourse with the Europeans served^ to 
mitigate in the Spanish Arabs some of the more degrading 
superstitions incident to their religion, and to impart to them 
nobler ideas of the independence and moral dignity of man 
than are to be found in the slaves of eastern despotism. 

Under these favourable circumstances, provisions for educa^ 
tion were liberally multiplied ; colleges, academies, and gym- 
nasiums springing up spontaneously, as it were, not merely in 
the principal cities, but in the most obscure villages of the 
country. No less than fifty of these colleges or schools could be 
discerned scattered over the suburbs and populous plain of 

( 1 ) When the caliph Al Mamon encouraged, by hia example as well as patron- 
age, a more enlightened policy, be was accused by the rcvot^ oT\iJcwod.CkT.'l\\v6&vi^ 
mans of attempting to subvert the principles of tYvek leW^oix.— ^^^"^^^^^^^ 
bpee. Hist. Arabum (Oxon, l650), p. l66« 
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Granada. Every place of note seems to have famished mate- 
rials for a literary history. The copious catalo^es of writers, 
still extant in the Escurial, show how extensively the cultiva- 
tion of science was pursued, even through its minutest suh- 
divisions ; while a hiographical notice of hlind men, eminent 
for their scholarship in Spain, proves how far the general 
avidity for knowledge triumphed over the most discouraging 
obstacles of nature. (l) 

The Spanish Arabs emulated their countr^en of the East in 
their devotion to natural and mathematical science. They 
penetrated into the remotest regions of Africa and Asia, trans- 
mitting an exact account of their proceedings to the national 
academies. They contributed to astronomical knowledge by 
tile number and accuracy of their observations, and by the 
improvement of instruments and the erection of observatories, 
of which the noble tower of Seville is one of the earliest exam- 
ples. They furnished their full proportion in the department 
of history, which, according to an Arabian author cited by 
D'Herbelot, could boast of thirteen hundred writers. The 
treatises on logic and metaphysics amount to one-ninth of the 
surviving treasures of the Escurial ; and, to conclude this sum- 
mary of naked details, some of their scholars appear to have 
entered upon as various a field of philosophical inquiry as 
would be crowded into a modem encyclopaedia. (2) 

The results, it must be confessed, do not appear to have cor- 
responded with this magnificent apparatus and unriyalled 
activity of research. The mind of the Arabians was dis- 
tinguished by the most opposite characteristics, which some- 
times, indeed, served to neutralise each other.^ An aonte and 
subtile perception was often clouded hj mysticism and abstrac- 
tion. They combined a habit of classification and ^neralisa- 
tion, with a marvellous fondness for detail ; a vivacious fancy 
with a patience of application that a German of our day might 
envy ; and, while in fiction they launched boldly into origina- 
lity, indeed extravagance, they were content m philosophy 
to tread servilely in the track of their ancient masters. Tkey 
derived their science from versions of the Greek philosophers ; 

(1) Andres, Letteratura, part I, cap. 8— 10.— Casiri, Bibliofheca Esemial 
ensis, torn. ii. pp. 71—251, et passim.— I had stated in the early editioiis> 
an the authority of Casiri, that seventy public libraries existed, in Spain at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. A sagacious critic in the Edinburgh 
Review for January, 1839, in a stricture well deserved on this passage, remazlis 
that after a careful examination of the manuscript in the ^cnrial to which 
Casiri refers for his account, he could find no warrant for the assertion. It 
must be confessed to savour rather strongly of the gigantesque. 

(3) Casiri mentions one of these universal greniuses, who published no less 

than a thousand and fifty treatises on the various topics of Ethics, History, 

Law, Medicine, Sic. — B\b1iotYi.ec& Eecurialensis, torn. ii. p. 107. — See also tom. 

i. p. 3T0 ; torn. ii. p. 71 et a:^b\.— Z\u\\^«*, KrvTva^ea^^^^rHaM,^. 92.— D'Berbdot, 

Bib. Orientale, voce Tarikh.— ^las(Ve\v,K\%Xcpev«.C.\^^<s^,^RTaL.^eSv,^>^ 

— ^Andres, Letteratura, part \, ca^j.^. 
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but as their previous discipline had not prepared them for 
its reception, they were oppressed rather than stimulated by 
the weight of the inheritance. They possessed an indefinite 
power of accumulation, but they rarely ascended to general 
principles, or struck out new ana important truths ; at least, 
this is certain in regard to their mataphysical labours. 

Hence Aristotle, who taught them to arrange what they had 
already acquired, rather than to advance to new discoveries^ 
became the god of their idolatry. They piled comment iry on 
commentary, and, in their blind admiration of his system, may 
be almost said to have been more of Peripatetics than tiie 
Stagirite himself. The Cordovan Averroes was the most emi- 
nent of his Arabian commentators, and undoubtedly contributed 
more than any other individual to establish the authority of 
Aristotle over the reason of mankind for so many ages. Yet 
his various illustrations have served, in the opinion of European 
critics, to darken rather than dissipate the ambiguities oi his 
original, and have even led to the confident assertion that 
he was wholly imacquainted with the Greek language. (1) 

The Saracens gave an entirely new face to pharmacy and 
chemistr^r. They introduced a great variety of salutary medi- 
caments into Europe. The Spanish Arabs, in particular, are 
commended by Siwrengel above their brethren for their observa- 
tions on the practice of medicine. (2) But whatever real know- 
ledge they possessed was corrupted by their inveterate propensi^ 
for mystical and occult science. They too often exhausted both 
health and fortune in fruitless researches after the elbdr of life 
and the nhilosonher*s stone. Their medical prescriptions were 
regulatett by tne aspect of the stars. Their physics were 
debased by magic, their chemistry degenerated into alchemy, 
their astronomy into astrology. 

In the fruitful field of history, their success was even more 
equivocal. They seem to have been wholly destitute of the 
philosophical spirit which gives life to this kind of composition. 
They were the disciples of fatalism and the subjects of a 
despotic government. Man appeared to them only in the con- . 

(1) Consult the sensible, though perhaps severe, remarks of Degerando on 
Arabian science. (Hist, de Philosophie, torn. iv. cap. 24.)— The reader may 
also peruse with advantage a disquisition on Arabian metaphysics In Turner's 
History of England, vol. iv. pp. 406— 449.— Brucker, Hist. Philosophise, torn. 
iiL p. 105. — Ludovicus Vives seems to have been the author of the imputation 
in the text. (Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. p. 894.) Averroes trans- 
lated some of the philosophical works of Aristotle firom the Greek into Arabic } 
a Latin version of which translation was afterwards made. Though D'Herbelot 
is mistaken (Bib. Orientale, art. RoKhd), in saving that Averroes was the 
first who translated Aristotle into Arabic; as this had been done two 
centuries before, at least, by Honain and others in the ninth centuiy (bee 
Casiri, BibUotheca Escurialensis, tom. i. p. 804) j and Bayle has shown that a 
Latin version of the Stagirite was used by the Europeans before the alleged 
I)eriod.— See art. Averroes. 

12) Sprengel, Histoire de la M^decine.tradnitepiKSoxaCaav^JwftaA^^Sk^iNRW^ 
ii. pp. 'j6j ct eeq. 
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trasted aspects of slave and master. What could they know at 
the finer moral relations, or of the higher energ:ie8 of the soul, 
which are developed under free and beneficent institutions? 
Even could they have formed conceptions of these, how would 
they have dared to express them r Hence their histories are 
too often mere barren chronological details, or fulsome paneg3r- 
rics on their princes, unenlivened by a single spark of pm- 
Josonhy or criticism. 

Although the Spanish Arabs are not entitled to the credit of 
having wrought any imx)ortant revolution in intellectual or 
moral science, they •are commended by a severe critic, as ex- 
hibiting in their writings "the ^erms of many theories which 
have been reproduced as discoveries in later ages," (l) and they 
silently perfected several of those useful arts which nave had a 
sensible influence on the happiness and improvement of man- 
kind. Algebra, and the higher mathematics, were taught in 
their schools, and thence dinused over Europe. The manufac- 
ture of paper, which, since the invention of printing, has 
contributed so essentially to the rapid circulation of knowledge, 
was derived through them. M. Casiri has discovered several 
manuscripts of cotton paper in the Escurial as early as 1009, 
and of linen paper of the date of 1106 ;(2) the origin of which 
latter fabric Tiraboschi has ascribed to an Italian of Trevigi, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. (3) Lastly, the appHca- 
tion of ^lunpowder to military science, which has wrought an 
equally important revolution, though of a more doubtful com- 
plexion, in the condition of society, was derived through the 
same channel. (4) 

The influence of the Spanish Arabs, however, is discernible, 
not so much in the amount of knowledge, as in the impulse 
which they communicated to the long dormant energies of 
Europe. Their invasion was coeval with the commencement of 
that night of darkness which divides the modem from the 
ancient world. The soil had been impoverished by long assi- 

(1) Degrerando, Hist, de Philosophie, torn. iv. ubi supra. 

(2) Bibliotheca Escuiialensis, torn. ii. p. 9.— Andres, Letteratura, part 1, 
cap. 10. 

(3) Letteratura Italiana, torn. v. p. 87. 

(4) The battle of Crecy famishes the earliest instance on record of the use of 
artillery by the European Christians; although Du Cange, among sereral 
examples which he enumerates, has traced a distinct notice of its existence as 
fai' back as 1338. (Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Inflmse Tiatinitatis, 
Paris, 1739} and Supplement, Paris, 1766; voce Bombarda,) The history of 
the Spanish Arabs carries it to a much earlier period. It was employed by the 
Moorish king of Granada at the siege of Baza, tii 1312 and 1325. (Ck>nde, 
Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 18.— Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, 
tom. ii. p. 7.) It is distinctly noticed in an Arabian treatise as ancient as 1249 ; 
and finally, Casiri quotes a passage firom a Spanish author at the close of the 
eleventh century (whose MS. according to Nic. Antonio, though familiar to 
scholars, lies still entombed in the dustof hbraries), which describes the use of 
artillery in a naval engagement of that period between the Moors of Tuni» 
and of Seville.— Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii. p. 8.— Nic. Antonio, 
Bibliotheca Vetiis, tom. ii. p. 12. 
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duoos oultiTation. The Arabians came like a torrent sweeping 
down and obliterating even the landmarks of former civilisa- 
tion, but bringing witn it a fertilising principle, which, as the 
waters receded, gave new life and loveliness to the landscape. 
The writings of the Saracens were translated and difiiised 
throughout Europe. Their schools were visited by disciples, 
who, roused from their lethargy, caught somewnat of the 
generous enthusiasm of their masters ; and a healthful action 
was given to the European intellect, which, however ill- 
directed at first, was thus prepared for the more judicious and 
successful efforts of later times. 

It is comparatively easy to determine the value of the scien- 
tific labours of a people, for truth is the same in all languages ; 
but the laws of taste differ so widely in different nations, that 
it requires a nicer discrimination to pronounce fairly upon such 
worl^ as are regulated by them. Nothing is more common than 
to see the poetry of the East condemned as tumid, over-refined, 
infected with meretricious ornaments aiid conceits, and in 
short, as every way contravening the principles of good taste. 
Few of the critics, who thus peremptorily condemn, are capable 
of reading a line of the orijfinal. The merit of poetiy, however, 
consists so much in its literarj execution, that a person, to 
pronounce upon it, should be intimately acquainted with the 
whole import of the idiom in which it is written. The style of 
poetry, indeed of all ornamental writing, whether prose or 
verse, in order to produce a proper effect, must be raised or 
relieved, as it were, upon the prevailing style of social inter- 
course. Even where this is highly figurative and impassioned, 
as with the Arabians, whose ordinary language is made up 
of metaphor, that of the poet must be still more so. Hence the 
tone of elegant literature varies so widely in different countries, 
even in those of Europe, which approach the nearest to each 
other in their principles of taste, that it would be found diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to effect a translation of the most 
admired specimens of eloquence from the language of one 
nation into that of any other. A page of Boccacio or Bembo, 
for instance, done into literal English, would have an air of 
intolerable artifice and verbiage. The choicest morsels of 
Massillon, Bossuet, or the rhetorical Thomas, would savour 
marvellously of bombast ; and how could we in any dewee 
keep pace with the magnificent march of the Castilian ! Yet 
surely we are not to impugn the taste of all these nations, who 
attach much more importance, and have paid (at least this 
is true of the French and Italian) much greater attention to the 
mere beauties of literary finish than English writers. 

Whatever may be the sins of the Arabians on this head, 
they are certainly not those of negligence. The Spanish Arabs, 
in particular, were noted for the purity and elegance of their 
idiom ; insomuch that Casiri affecte to determine the locality of 
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an author by the superior refinement of his style. Their 
copious philological and rhetorical treatises, their arts of poetry, 
grammars, and rhyming dictionaries, show to what an. ezces- 
sive refinement they elaoorated the art of composition. Acade- 
mies, far more numerous than those of Italy, to whidi they 
subsequently served for a model, invited by their premiums 
frequent competitions in poetry and eloquence. To poetry, in- 
deed, especially of the tender kind, the Spanish Arabs seem 
to have been as indiscriminately addicted as the Italians in the 
time of Petrarch ; and there was scarcely a doctor in chnrdi or 
state, but at some time or other offered up his amorous incense 
on the altar of the muse.Q) 

With all this poetic feeling, however, the Arabs never availed 
themselves of the treasures of Grecian eloquence which lay 
open before them. Not a poet or orator of any eminence in that 
language seems to have been translated by them. (2) The tem- 
perate tone of Attic composition appeared tame to the fervid 
conceptions of the East. Neither did they venture upon what 
in Europe are considered the higher walks of the art, the drama 
and the epic. (3) None of their writers in prose or verse show 
much attention to the development or dissection of character. 
Their inspiration exhaled in lyrical effusions, in elegies, epi- 
grams, and idyls. They sometimes, moreover, like the Italians, 
employed verse as the vehicle of instruction in the grave 
and recondite sciences. The general character of their poetry 
is bold, florid, impassioned, richly coloured with imagery, 
sparkling with conceits and metaphors, and ocoasiona]^ 
breathing a deep tone of moral sensibility, as in some of the 
plaintive effusions ascribed by Conde to the royal poets of 
CSordova. The compositions of the golden age of the Abassides, 
and of the jn'eceding period, do not seem to have been infected 
with the taint of exaggeration, so offensive to a European, 
which distinguishes the latter productions in the decay of the 
empire. 

Whatever be thought of the influence of the Arabic on Euro- 
pean literature in general, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it has been considerable on the Proven9ale and the Cas- 

(1) Petanrch complains in one of his letters firom the country, tiiafc '*|aiis> 
cansolts and divihes, nay, his own valet, had taken to rimming: ; and he was 
aftaid the veiy cattle might begin to low in verse ;*' apud De Ss^e, Mdmoites 
poor la Vie de Pdtrarque, tom. iii. p. 243. 

'3) Andres, Letteratuit^ part l', cap. II.— Yet this popular assertion is con- 
tradicted by Rehiesius, who states, that both Homer and Pindar were trans- 
lated into Arabic by the middle of the eighth century. — See Fabridos, 
Bibliotheca Grseca (Hamb. I/IS-SS), tom. zii. p. 753. 

(3) Sir William Jones, Tnxt6 sur la Po^ie Orientale, sec. 2.— Sismondi says 

that Sir W. Jones is mistaken in citing the history of Timour by Ebn Arabschah, 

as an Arabic epic. (litt^rature du Midi, tom. i. p. 57.) It is ^smondi who is 

mistaken, since the English critic states that the Arabs have no heroic poem, 

and that this poetical prose Yu&toty \a uot vic«>KD\A^%\^\sL«^«a by the Arabs 
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tilian. In the latter, especially, so far from being confined to 
the Yooabulary, or to external forms of composition, it seems to' 
have penetrated, dee^ into its spirit, and is plainly discernible 
in that affectation oi stateliness and oriental hyperbole, which 
characterises Spanish writers even at the present day ; in the 
subtilties aad conceits with which the ancient Castilian yerse is 
so liberally bespangled ; and in the relish for proverbs and pni- 
dential maxims, which is so general that it may be considered 
national. (1) 

A decided effect has been prodnced on the romantic literature 
of Europe by those tales of fairy enchantment, so characteristio 
of oriental eenios, and in which it seems to haye revelled with 
unoontrollea delight. These tales, which furnished the prin- 
cipal diversion of the East, were imported by the Saracens into 
Spain; and we find the monarchs of Cordova solacing their 
leisure hours with listening to their rawis, or novelists, who 
sang to them — 

" Of ladye-love toid war, romance, and knightly worth." (2) 

The same spirit, penetrating into France, stimulated the more 
dug^gish inventions of the trouvere, and, at a later and more 
polisned period, called forth the imperishable creations of the 
Italian muse. (3) 

(1) It would require much more learning than I am fortified with to enter 
into the merits of the question wliich has been raised respecting the prohable 
influence of the Arabian on the literature of Europe. A. W. Schlegel, in a 
work of little bulk, but much yalue, in refuting with his usual vivtudly the 
eitravagant theoi^ of Andres, has been led to condusions of an opposite 
lature, which may be thought perhaps scarcely less extrayagant. (Obserra- 
ti<m8 sur la Lang:ue et la litt^rature Proven9ales, p. 64.) It must indeed seem 
highfy improbable that the Saracens, who, during the middle ages, were so tax 
superior in science and literary culture to the Europeans, could have resided 
so long in immediate contact with them, and in those very countries indeed 
wfaidi gave birth to the most cultivated poetiy of that period, without exerting 
some perceptible influence upon it. Be this as it may, its influence on 
tlie Castilian cannot reasonably be disputed. This has been briefly traced by 
Ckmde in an « Essay on Oriental Poetry,'* Poes(a Oriental, whose publication 
he anticipates in the preface to his *' History of the Spanish Arabs," but which 
still remains in manuscript. (The copy I have used is in the library of 
Mr. George Ticknor.) He professes in this work to discern in the eariier 
Castilian poetiy, in the Cid, the Alexander, in Berceo's the arch-priest of 
Hita*s, and others of similar antiquity, most of the peculiarities and varieties 
of Arabian verse ; the same cadences and number of syllables, the same inter- 
mixture of assonances and consonances, the double hemistidi and prolonged 
repetition of the flnal rhyme. From the same source he derives much of tiie 
earlier rural minstrelsy of Spain, as well as the measures of its romances and 
seguidillas ; and in the Preface to his History, he has ventured on the bold 
asserttcm, that the Castilian owes so much of its vocabulary to the Arabic, that 
it may be almost accounted a dialect of the latter. Conde's criticisms, how- 
ever, must be quoted with reserve. His habitual studies had given him such 
a keen relish for oriental literature, that he was, in a manner, denaturalized 
from his own. 

(3) Byron's beautiful line may seem almost a version of Conde's Spaniah 
text, ** sucescs de armas y de amores con muy estranos lances ^ «a ^^^ucfitit 
estilo."— Domhiacion de los Arabes, torn. 1. p. 457. 

(3) SismondJ.in bis Litt^rature du Midi Ctom.i.yp.^7 «^MKVi^>«Dd^.\DS*» 
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It is unfortunate for the Arabians that their literature should 
• be locked up in a character and idiom so difficult of access 
to European scholars. Their wild imaginative poetry, scarcely 
capable of transfusion into a foreign tongue, is made known 
to us only through the medium of bald prose translation ; while 
their scientific treatises have been done into Latin with an 
inaccuracy which, to make use of a pun of Casiri's, merits the 
name of perversions rather than versions of the originals, (l) 
How obviously inadequate, then, are our means of forming any 
just estimate of their literary merits ! It is unfortunate for 
them, moreover, that the Turks, the only nation which, from an 
identity of religion and government with the Arabs, as well as 
from its political conseouence, would seem to represent them on 
the theatre of modern Europe, should be a race so degraded; 
one which, during the five centuries that it has been in x>osses- 
sion of the finest climate and monuments of antiquity, has 
so seldom been quickened into a display of genius or added so 
little of positive value to the literary treasures descended from 
its ancient masters. Yet this people, so sensual and sluggish, 
we are apt to confound in imagination with the sprightly, 
intellectual Arab. Both, indeed, have been subjected to tiie 
influence of the same degrading political and religious instita- 
tions, which on the Turks have produced the results naturally 
to have been expected ; while the Arabians, on the other hanct 
exhibit the exti*aordinary phenomenon of a nation, under all 
these embarrassments, rising to a high degree of elegance and 
intellectual culture. 

The empire which once embraced more than half of the 
ancient world, has now shrunk within its original limits : and 
the Bedouin wanders over his native c^esert as free, and almost 
as uncivilised, as before the coming of his apostle. The lan- 
guage, which was once spoken along the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean and the whole extent of the Indian Ocean, is 
broken up into a variety of discordant dialects. Darkness has 
again settled over those regions of Africa which were illumined 
by the light of learning. The elegant dialect of the Koran 
is studied as a dead language, even in the birth-place of the 
prophet. Not a printing press at this day is to be found 
throughout the whole Arabian Peninsula. Even in Spain^ in 
Christian Spain, alas ! the contrast is scarcely less degrading. 
A death-like torpor has succeeded to her former intellectual 

fully in his R^publiques Italiennes (torn. xvi. pp. 448 et seq.), derives the 
jealousy of the sex, the ideas of honour, and the deadly spirit of revenge, 
which disting^uished the southern nations of Europe in the fifteenth and ^- 
teenth centuries, firom the Arabians. Whatever be thought of the jealousy of 
the sex. It might have been supposed that the principles of honour and the 
spirit of revenge might, without seeking further, find abundant precedent in 
the feudal habits and instit\itions ol o\ue European ancestors. 
(1) " Quas pervertiones potius, quaxa vcrsxoue* xMscAfe «cas3?i&.»»— Bibliotheca 
£scuriaZensi8, torn. I. p. 266. 
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activity. Her cities are emptied of the population with which 
they teemed in the days of the Saracens. Her climate is as 
fair, hut her fields no longer hloom with the same rich and 
variegated husbandry. Her most interesting monuments are 
those constructed by the Arabs ; and the traveller, as he wan- 
ders amid their desolate, but beautiful ruins, ponders on the 
destinies of a people whose very existence seems now to have 
been almost as fanciful as the magical creations in one of their 
own fairy tales. 



Notwithstanding the history of the Arabs is so intimately connected with 
that of the Spaniards, that it may be Justly said to form the reverse side of 
it, and notwithstanding the amplitude of authentic documents in the Arabic 
tongue to be found in the public libraries, the Castilian writers, even the 
most eminent, until the latter half of the last century, with an insensibilily 
which can be imputed to nothing else but a spirit at religious bigotry, have 
been content to derive their narratives exclusively Itom national authorities. 
A fire, which occurred in the Escurial in 1 671, having consumed more than 
three quarters of the magnificent collection of eastern manuscripts which it 
contained, the Spanish government, taking some shame to itself, as it would 
appear, for its past supineness, caused a copious catalogue of the surviving 
volumes, to the number of 1,850, to be compiled by the learned Casiri; and 
the result was his celebrated work, ** Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurial- 
ensis," which appeared in the years 1760-70, and which would reflect credit 
from the splendour of its typographical execution on any press of the present 
day. This work, although censured by some later orientalists as hasty and 
superficial, must ever be highly valued as affording the only complete index 
to the rich repertory of Arabian manuscripts in the Escurial, and for the 
ample evidence which it exhibits of the science and mental culture of the 
Spanish Arabs. Several other native scholars, among whom Andres and 
Masdeu may be particularly noticed, have made extensive researches into the 
literary history of this people. Still their political history, so essential to a 
correct knowledge of the Spanish, was comparatively neglected, until Senor 
Conde, the late learned librarian of the Academy, who had given ample 
evidence of his oriental learning in his version and illustrations of the 
Nubian geographer, and a Dissertation on Arabic Coins, published in the 
fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of History, compiled 
his work entitled *' Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Esjiaiia.'* 
The first volume appeared in 1820 ; but unhappily the death of its author, 
occurring in the autumn of the same year, prevented the completion of 
his design. The two remaining volumes, however, were printed in the 
course of that and the following year firom his own manuscripts ; and 
although their comparative meagreness and confused chronology betray the 
want of the same paternal hand, they contain much interesting information. 
The relation of the conquest of Granada especially, with which the work 
concludes, exhibits some important particulars in a totaHy different point of 
view fh>m that in which they had been presented by the principal Spanish 
historians. 

The first volume, which may be considered as having received the last 
touches of its author, embraces a circumstantial narntive of the great 
Saracen invasion, of the subsequent condition of Spain onder the viceroys, 
and of the empire of the Omeyades ; undoubtedly the rpost splendid portion 
Of the Arabian annals, but the one, unluckily, which has t>een most copiously 
illustrated in the popular work compiled by Cardonne from the oriental 
manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris. As this author, however, has 
followed the Spanish and the latter authorities indiscriminately, no part of his 
book can be cited as a genuhie Arabic version, except, indeed, thelaaX^Ss^ 
pages, comprishigthe conquest of Granada, whkh CBxOLOim«'^Gf<^*^iB!B«»VEL\^ 
prefuce to bsve drawn exdtuively from ioi iLrtf^lm inKana6i\\X. ^X«DAfe«cs& 
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the other hand, professes to have adhered to his originals with such scrupu- 
lous fidelity, that "the European reader may feel that he is perusing an 
.firabian author ; " and certainly very strong internal evidence is aflbrdedof 
the truth of this assertion, in the peculiar national and religious splzit whidi 
I)ervades the work, and in a certain florid gasconade of style ccmunon with the 
oriental writers. It is this fidelity that constitutes the peculiar value of 
Conde's narrative. It is the first time that the Arabians, at least tiiose €d 
Spain, the part of the nation which reached the highest degree of refinement, 
have been allowed to speak for themselves. The history, or rather tissue of 
histories, embodied in the translation, is certainly ccmceived in no v«ry 
philosophical spirit, and contains, as might be expected firom an Asiatic 
pen, little for the edification of a European reader on subjects of poiBcy 
and government. The narrative is, moreover, encumbered with frivolous 
details and a barren muster-roll of names and titles, which would better 
become a genealogical table than a history. But, with every dedactiaB, it 
must be allowed to exhibit a sufficiently clear view of the intricate coi^icthig 
relations of the petty principalities which swarmed over the Peninsula ; and 
to furnish abundant evidence of a wide-spread intellectual improvement wmiA 
all the horrors of anarchy and a ferocious despotism. The work has ahrosdy 
been translated or rather paraphrased into French. The necessity of an »»*{«■*' 
version will doubtless be in a great degree superseded by the Histoiy at llw 
Spanish Arabs, preparing for the Cabinet Cyclopedia by Mr. Soatti^>— a 
writer with whom few Castilian scholars will be willing to compete, even on 
their own ground ; and who is, happily, not exposed to the national er 
religious pr^udices which can interfere with his rendering perfect justice to 
his subject. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WAE OF GRANADA.— SUBPEISE OF ZAHAEIA.— CAPTtTLB OF 
ALHAHA. 

1481 — 1482. 

Zahara surprised by the Moors— Marquis of Cadiz— His Expedition 
Alhamar— Valour of the Citizens— Desperate Struggle— Fall of 
Consternation of the Moors— Vigorous Measures of the Queen. 

"No sooner had Ferdinaiid and Isabella restored internal tran- 
quillity to their dominions, and made the strength effective 
which had been acquired by their union under one govern- 
ment, than they turned their eyes to those fair regions of the 
Peninsula over which the Moslem crescent had reigned trium- 
phant for nearly eight centuries. Fortunately an act of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Moors furnished a pretext for entering 
on their plan of conquest, at the moment when it was ripe for 
execution. Aben Ismail, who had ruled in Granada during the 
latter part of John the Second's reign and the commencement 
of Henry the Fourth's, had been partly indebted for his throne 
to the former monarch ; and sentiments of gratitude, combined 
with a naturally amiable disposition, had led him to foster as 
amicable relations with the Christian princes, as the jealousy of 
two nations, that might be considered the natural enemies of 
each other, would permit; so that, notwithstanding an 
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sional border foray, or the capture of a frontier fortress, such 
a correspondence was maintained between the two kingdoms, 
that the nobles of Castile frequently resorted to the court of 
Granada, where, forgetting their ancient feuds, they mingled 
with the Moorish cavaliers in the generous pastimes of chivalry. 

Muley Abul Haoen, who succeeded his father in 1466, was of 
a very different temperament. His fiery character prompted 
him, when very young, to violate the truce by an unprovoked 
inroad into Andalusia ; and although after his accession domes- 
tic troubles occupied him too closely to allow leisure for foreign 
war, he still chef ished in secret the same feelings of animosity 
against the Christians. When, in 1476, the Spanish sovereigns 
req^uired, as the condition of a renewal of the truce which he 
solicited, the payment of the annual tribute imposed on his 
predecessors, he proudly replied, that " the mints of Granada 
coined no longer ^old, but steel." His subsequent conduct did 
not belie the spirit of this Spartan answer. (1) 

At length, towards the close of the year 1481, the storm 
which haid been so long gathering, burst upon Zahara, a small 
fortMLed town on the frontier of Andalusia ; crowning a lofty 
eminence, washed at its base by the river Guadalete, whicn 
from its position seemed almost inaccessible. The garrison, 
trusting to these natural defences, suffered itself to be sur- 
prised, on the night of the 26th of December, by the Moorish 
monarch; who, scaling the walls under favour of a furious 
tempest, which prevented his approach from being readily 
heard, put to the sword such of the guard as offered resistance, 
and swept away the whole population of the place, men, 
womeUj and children, in slavery to Granada. 

The intelligence of this disaster caused deep mortification to 
the Spanish sovereigns, especially to Ferdmand, by whose 
grandfather Zahara had been recovered from the Moors. 
Measures were accordingly taken for strengthening the whole 
line of frontier, and the utmost vigilance was exerted to detect 
some vidnerable point of the enemy, on which retaliation might 
be successfully iimicted. Neither were the tidings of their own 
successes welcomed with the joy that might have been expected 
by the people of Granada. The prognostics, it was said, afforded 
by the appearance of the heavens, boded no good. More sure 
prognostics were afforded in the judgments of thinking men, 
who deprecated the temerity of awakening the wratn of a 
vindictive and powerful enemy. ** Woe is me I" exclaimed an 
ancient Alfaki, on quitting the hall of audience ; " the ruins of 
Zahara will fall on our own heads; the days of the Moslem 
empire in Spain are now numbered ! "(2) 

(1) Cardonne, Hist. d'Afrique et d*Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 4167--409.— Conde, 
Domination de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. S2» 34. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 61.— Conde, Dominadaa de lot 
Axabes, torn. iii. cap. 34.— Pnlgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 180.— L. Maiinco, Comm 
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It was not long before the desired opportunity for retaliation 
presented itself to the Spaniards. One Juan de Ortega, a cap- 
tain of escaladoreSf or scalers, so denominated from the peculiar 
service in which they were^ employed in besieging cities, who 
had acQuired some reputation unaer John the Second in the 
wars of Koussillon, reported to Die^ de Merlo, assistant of 
Seville, that the fortress of Alhama, situated in the heart of the 
Moorish territories, was so negligently yarded, that it might 
be easily carried by an enemy who had soil enough to approach 
it. The fortress, as well as the city of the same name, which 
it commanded, was built, like many others in that turbulent 
I)eriod, along the crest of a rocky eminence, encompassed by a 
river at its base, and firom its natural advantages might be 
deemed impregnable. This strength of position, by rendering 
all other precautions apparently superfluous, lulled its defen- 
ders into a security like that which had proved so fatal to 
Zahara. Alhama, as this Arabic name implies, was famous 
for its baths, whose annual rents are said to nave amounted to 
five hundred thousand ducats. The monarchs of Gh:anada in- 
dulging the taste common to the people of the East, used to 
frequent this place, with their court, to refresh themselves with 
its delicious waters, so that Alhama became embellished with 
all the magnificence of a royal residence. The place was still 
further enriched by its bein^ the depot of the public taxes on 
land, which constituted a principal branch of the Tevenne, and 
by its various manufactures of cloth, for which its inhabitants 
were celebrated throughout the kingdom of Granada. (1) 

Diego de Merlo, although struck with the advanta^s of this 
conquest, was not insensible to the difficulties with which it 
would be attended ; since Alhama was sheltered under the very 
wings of Granada, from which it lay scarcely eight leagues 
^stant, and could be reached only by traversing the most 
populous portion of the Moorish territory, or by surmounting a 
precipitous sierra, or chain of mountains, which screened it on 
the north. Without delay, however, he communicated the 
information which he had received to Don Rodrigo Ponce de 
Leon, marquis of Cadiz, as the person best fitted by his capa- 
city and courage for such an enterprise. This nobleman, who 
had succeeded his father, the count of Arcos, in 1469, as head 
of the great house of Ponce de Leon, was at this period about 

Memorables, fol. 171* — Mannol, Historia del Rebelion y Castig^ de los Mo- 
riscos (Madrid, 1797). lib. 1, cap. 12. 

Lebriia states that the revenues of Granada, at the commencement of this 
war, amounted to a million of gold ducats, and that it kept in pay 7,000 
horsemen on its peace establishment, and could send forth 21,000 warriors 
ftom its gates. The last of these estunates would not seem to be exaggerated. 
'-Rerum Oestamm Decades, ii. lib. J, cap. i. 
(I) Estrada, Poblacion de EspaS\a, Vmx. U. \>p. 247, 248.— El Nabiense, 

Descripcion de Espana, p. 22a, nota.— ¥\i\ssw, ^B;a^«& ^^\ibYks»s&^ ^. igi. - 

Marmol, Rebelion de Moriaco&,Vli\>. V, ca^. \2. 
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thirfy-nine years of aee. Although a younger and illegitimate 
son, ne had been preierred to the succession in consequence of 
the extraordinary promise which his early youth exhibited. 
When scarcely seventeen years old, he achieved a victory over 
the Moors, accompanied with a signal display of personal 
prowess. (1) Later in life, he formed a connection with the 
daughter of the marquis of YiUena, the factious minister of 
Henry the Fourth, through whose influence he was raised to 
the dignity of marquis of Cadiz. This alliance attached him to 
the fortunes of Henry in his disputes with his brother Alfonso, 
and subsequently with Isabella, on whose accession, of course, 
Don Eodngo looked with no mendly eye. He did not, how- 
ever, engage in any overt act of resistance, but occupied himBelf 
with prosecuting an hereditarjr feud, which he had revived 
with the duke of Medina Sidonia, the head of the Guzmans ; 
a feunily which from ancient times had divided with his own 
the great interests of Andalusia. The pertinacity with which 
this feud was conducted, and the desolation which it carried 
not only into Seville, but into every quarter of the province^ 
have been noticed in the preceding pages. The vigorous admi-^ 
nistration of Isabella repressed these disorders, and, after abridg- 
ing the overgrown power of the two nobles, effected an apparent 
(it was only apparent) reconciliation between them. Tne fiery 
spirit of the marquis of Cadiz, no lon^r allowed to escape in, 
dTomestio broil, urged him to seek distinction in more honour^ 
able warfare; and at this moment he lay in his castle at 
Arcos, looking with a watchful eye over the borders, and wait- 
ing like a lion in ambush the moment when he could spring 
upon his victim. 

Without hesitation, therefore, he assumed the enterprise 
proposed by Diego de Merlo, imparting his purpose to Don 
Pedro Henriquez, adelantado of Andalusia, a relative of Ferdi-- 
nand, and to the alcaydes of two or three neighbouring for- 
tresses. With the assistance of these Mends he assemmed a 
force, which, including those who marched under the banner of 
Seville, amounted to two thousand five hundred horse and three 
thousand foot. His own town of Marchena was appointed as 

(1) Znniga, Annales de Sevilla, pp. 349, 862. 

This occurred in the fight of Madrono, when Don Rodrigo stooping* to 
adjust his buckler, wb^ch bad been unlaced, was suddenly surrounded by a 
paxty of Moors. He snatched a sling from one of them, and made such brisk 
use of it, that, after disabling several, he succeeded in putting them to flight; 
for which feat, says Zuniga, the king complimented him with the title of " the 
youthful David." 

Don Juan, count of Arcos, had no children bom in wedlock, but a numerous 
progeny by his concubines. Among these latter was Dona Leonora Nunez de 
Praido, the mother of Don Rodrigo. The brilliant and attractive qualities of 
this youth so far won the affections of his father, that the latter obtained the 
rojneu sanction (a circumstance not unfrequent in an age when the U.hi%^1 
descent were very unsettled) to bequeath hinx Ida titX«a ttxv<\ «s\aXnik«\n^dQ% 
prejudice of more legitimate heirs. 

-? R 
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the place of rendezvous. The proposed route lay by the way 
of Ajitequera, across the wild sierras of Alzerifa. The moun- 
tain-passes, sufficiently difficult at a season when their nume- 
rous ravines were cnoked up by the winter torrents, were 
rendered still more formidable b^ being traversed in the 
darkness of night ; for the party, in order to conceal their 
movements, lay by during the day. Leaving their baggage 
on the banks of the Yeguas, that they might move forward 
with greater celerity, the whole body at length arrived, after a 
rapid and most painful march, on the third night from their 
departure, in a deep valley about half a league from Albania. 
J Here the marquis first revealed the real object of the e3T>edition 
to his soldiers, who, little dreaming of anything beyond a mere 
border inroad, were transported with joy at the prospect of the 
ridi booty so nearly withm their grasp. (1) 

The next morning, being the 289i of February, a small party 
was detached, about two hours before dawn, under the 0(hdi- 
mand of John de Ortega, for the purpose of scaling the dtadel, 
while the main body moved forward more leisurely under the 
marquis of Cadiz, in order to support them. The night was 
dark and tempestuous, circumstances which favoured their 
approach in the same manner as with the Moors at Zahara. 
AJrcer ascending the rocky heights which were crowned by the 
oitadel, the ladders were silently placed against the walls, and 
Ortega, followed by about thirty others, succeeded in ffaining 
the battlements unobserved. A sentinel, who was founa sleep- 
ing on his post, they at once despatched, and, proceeding cau- 
tiously forward to the guard-room, put the whole of the little 
garrison to the sword, after the short and ineffectual resistance 
that could be opposed by men suddenly roused from slumber. 
The city, in the meantime, was alarmed ; but it was too late : 
«the citadel was taken ; and the outer gates, which opened into 
the country, being thrown open, the marquis of Caoiz entered 
with trumpet sounding and oanner flying, at the head of his 
army, and took possession of the fortress. (2) 

After allowing the refreshment necessary to the exhausted 
spirits of his soldiers, the marquis resolved to sally fcnrth at 
once upon the town, before its inhabitants could muster in 
sufficient force to oppose him. But the citizens of AlWnift, 
showing a resolution rather to have been expected from men 
trained in a camp than from the peaceful burghers of a manu- 
fauoUmng town, had sprung to arms at the first alarm, and, 



(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 52.— L. Marineo, CosM ] 
rabies, fol. 171.— Pulgar computes the marquis's army at 3,000 hone and 
4,000 foot.— Reyes Cat61icos, p. 181. — Conde, DominacUm de Itm AxBbBt, 
tOTi. iii. cap. 84. 

(2) Lebr\)a, Rerum Ocstamm Decades, ii. lib. 1, cap. S.— Carb^jal, Anata, 
MS. ano 1482.— Bernaldez, Heyes Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 53.— Zorita, Anata, 
torn, ir, fol. 915.— Cardoime, Ui&t.d.'KficvQ(a& «X ^^Y^^acae^ torn. iU. pp. V% 
953. 
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gathering^ in the narrow street on whioli the portal of the castle 
ox)ened, so completely commanded it with their arquebuses and 
crossbows, that the Spaniards, after an ineffectual attempt to 
force a passage, were compelled to recoil upon their defences, 
amid showers of bolts and balls, which occasioned the loss, 
among others, of two of their principal alcaydes. 

A council of war was then called, in which it was even ad- 
vised by some, that the fortress, after having been dismantled, 
should be abandoned as incapable of defence against the citi- 
zens on the one hand, and the succours which might be expected 
speedily to arrive from Granada on the other. But this coun- 
sel was rejected with indignation by the marquis of Cadiz, 
whose fiery spirit rose with the occasion ; indeed, it was not 
very palatable to most of his followers, whose cupidity was 
more ttian ever inflamed by the sight of the rich spoil, which, 
after so many fatigues, now lay at their feet. It was accor- 
dingly resolved to demolish part of the fortifications which 
looked towards the town, and, at all hazards, to force a passage 
into it. This resolution was at once put into execution ; and 
the marquis throwing himself into the breach thus made, at 
the head of his men-at-arms, and shouting his war-cry of " St. 
James and the Virgin," precipitated himself into the thickest 
of the enemy. Others of the Spaniards, running along the out- 
works contiguous to the building of the city, leaped into the 
street, and joined their companions there ; while others again 
sallied from the gates, now opened for the second time.(l) 

The Moors, unshaken by the fury of this assault, received the 
assailants with brisk and well-directed volleys of shot and 
arrows ; while the women and children, thronging the roofs and 
balconies of the houses, discharged on their heads boiling oil, 

Sitch, and missiles of every description. But the weapons of the 
[oors glanced comparatively harmless from the mailed armour 
of the Spaniards ; while their own bodies, loosely arrayed in 
such habiliments as they could throw over them in the con- 
fusion of the night, presented a fatal mark to their enemies. 
Still they continued to maintain a stout resistance, checking 
the progress of the Spaniards by barricades of timber hastily 
thrown across the streets; and, as their intrenchments were 
forced one after another, they disputed every inch of ground 
with the desperation of men who fought for life, fortune, 
liberty,— all that was most dear to them. The contest hardly 
slackened till the close of day, while the kennels literally ran 
with blood, and every avenue was choked up with the bodies of 
the slain. At length, however, Spanish valour proved trium- 
phant in every quarter, except where a small and desperate 
remnant of the Moors, having gathered their wives and children 
around them, retreated as a last resort into a large mosque i\sa2e. 

(i) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, lifS. ubi 8apnL.---CoQ!9A,T>QtiJmMi&ieta ^ Vaa 
Anbes, C9p. S4.—L. Marine©, Cosas M emonbles, to\. \7*. 
B2 
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the walls of the city, from which they kept up a gaUin? fire on 
the dose ranks of the Christians. The latter, cSter enduring 
some loss, succeeded in sheltering themselves so ejOTectoally 
under a roof or canopy constructed of their own shields, in the 
manner practised in war nreyious to the exclusive use of fire- 
arms, that they were enahledto approach so near the mosque as 
to set fire to its doors ; when its tenants, menaced with suffoca- 
tion, made a desperate sally, in which many perished, and 
the remainder surrendered at discretion. The prisoners thus 
made were all massacred on the spot, without distinction of sex 
or age, according to the Saracen accoimts. But the GastUian 
writers make no mention of this ; and, as the appetites of the 
Spaniards were not yet stimulated by that love of carnage which 
they afterwards displayed in their American wars, and which 
was repugnant to the chivalrous spirit with which their con- 
tests with the Moslems were usually conducted, we may be jus- 
tified in regarding it as an invention of the enemy. (1) 

Alhama was now delivered up to the sack of tlie soldiery, and 
rich indeed was the booty which fell into their hands, — gold 
and sUver plate, pearls, jewels, fine silks and cloths, curious and 
costly furniture, and all the various appurtenances of a thriving 
luxurious city. In addition to which, the magazines were 
found well stored with the more substantial, and, at the present 
juncture, more serviceable supplies of grain, oil, and other pro- 
visions. Nearly a quarter of the population is said to have 
perished in the various confiicts of the day ; and the remainder, 
according to the usage of the time, became the prize of the victors. 
A considerable number of Christian captives, who were found 
immured in the public prisons, were restored to freedom, and 
swelled the general jubilee with their grateful acclamations. 
The contemporary Castilian chroniclers record also, with no less 
satisfaction, the detection of a Christian renegade, notorious 
for his depredations on his countrymen, whose misdeeds the 
marquis of Cadiz requited, by causing him to be hung: tip over 
the battlements of the castle, in the face of the whole city. Thus 
fell the ancient city of Alhama, the first conquest, and achieved 
with a gallantry and daring unsurpassed by any other during 
this memorable war. (2) 

The report of this disaster fell like the knell of their own 
doom on the ears of the inhabitants of Granada. It seemed as 
if the hand of Providence itself must have been stretched forth 
to smite the stately city, which, reposing as it were under the 
shadow of their own walls, and in the bosom of a peaceful and 
populous country, was thus suddenly laid low in blood and ashes. 
Men now read tne fulfilment of the disastrous omens and pre- 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, nbi sup.— Pulg^ar, Reyes C«t61icos, 
pp. 182, 203.— Mariana, Hist, de E&i^a,tom. ii. pp. 545, 546. 

(a) Bem9ldez, Reyes CakAUcos, 1&^. ca.^. fA.— T^\)ii<snx«^»]^ Cat6liooB, ubi 
»np.— Csnlomie, Hist. d'Altique«ltd?EaT}»«llfe»^«av.^ai.^.■«A. 
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dictions which ushered in the capture of Zahara. The melan- 
choly romance or hallad, with the hurden of Ay de mi Alhama! 
— " Woe is me, Alhama ! ** composed probably by some one of 
the nation not long after this event, shows now deep was the 
dejection which settled on the spirits of the people. The old 
king, Abul Hacen, however, far from resiming himself to 
useless lamentation, soueht to retrieve his loss oy the most 
vigorous measures. A body of a thousand horse was sent 
forward to reconnoitre the city, while he prepared to foUow 
witiii as powerful levies as he could enforce of the militia of 
Granada.(l) 

The intellisfence of the conquest of Alhama dif^sed general 
satisfaction tnroughout Castile, and was especially grateful to 
the sovereigns, who welcomed it as an ausnioious omen of the 
ultimate success of their designs upon the Moors. They were 
attending mass in their royal palace of Medina del Campo, 
when they received despatches from the marquis of Cadiz, in- 
forming them of the issue of his enterprise. " During all the 
while he sat at dinner," says a precise chronicler of the period, 
" the prudent Ferdinand was revolving in his mind the course 
best to be adopted." He reflected that the CastiHans would 
soon be beleaguered by an overwhelming force from Chranada, 
and he determined at all hazards to support them. He accord- 
ingly gave orders to make instant preparation for departure ; 
but first accompanied the queen, attended by a solemn pro- 
cession of the court and clergy, to the cathedral church of 

CI) " Passeavase el Rey Moio 

For la ciudad de Granada, 

Desde las puertas de Elvira 

Hasta las de Bivarambla. 

Ay de mi Alhama I 

** Cartas le ftieron venidas 
Que Alhama era ganada. 
f .as cartas echd en el fdego, 
Y al mensagero mataira. 
Ay de mi Alhama 1 

" Hombres, niuos y mngeres, 

Lloran tan grande perdida. 

Lloravan todas las damas 

Quantas en Granada avia. 

Ay de mi Alhama 1 

" Por las calles y yentanas 
Macho Into pareda; 
Llora el Rey como fembra, 
Qu* es macho lo qae perdia. 
Ay de mi Alhama ! '* 

The romance, according to Hyta (not the best voacher for a fact), caused such 
general lamentation, that it was not allowed to be sung by the Moors after 
the conquest. (Guerras Civiles de Granada, torn. i. p. 850.) I4>rd Byron^ as 
the reader recollects, has done this ballad into English. TVi<& '^^^n&cKiYAi^ViDA 
merit of fideUty. It is not bis fault if his MoBe ap^ean \A '^dCi<^ «A;HWc&»i|^ isft. 
the plebeian dress of the Moorish minstrel. 
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sC lanes, wbi»e le iJefm was fMitiJ<?. and an. 
tiauJi^STcii^ '3&Rd op ti> tbe Lord of Baats iar tka : 

witk w&idi £« had ^irowBied thiar uaia^ Xwnzdsi ~ 

iet forward on kia jomaef tO t&e atwdu 
L noUea and caTalkn » were in atttadaaee ok 
kacfiBC tike qneen to loiLonr Boce kassdj, s&et Lafia^ fB»- 
fidedif iiiftwi <ii ti agid a^fiiea rMpdnte fcr tiife 3 
•Ttkewar.li 

On the ^ of Mazdutlie kin^ of Gramdn i .. 
tibe waOa of Alhama, wztk an amr wiiieh annmnied l» 
liiOBMmdiksneazLd fiftjtLoaaandfix>C Ibe first obiecii 
cnaoantexcd his ejca» was tie mangipd iiniini of hia n 
tonale fobieeCa, whidi. ^e Cbrwtian^. who woold kacie 
•randalfim fay an attempt to gire them the zitcs q£ 1 
had froM dread of inieetundiiown of«r thewaDs, w 
now laj half-dercnred hr fasrds of pccy and the 
docs of the eitj. The Mosiefn troopa* txanaiMSted wi^ ] 
and indignation at this hideons sMCtacie^ caDed kadlytahe 
led to the attack. Ihej had mardied from Gianadn witk ao 
ntneh pteeipitation, that the j were wboUj nnpcorided witik 
artOJerj, in the use of wludithej were expert for that pedod; 
and wmi^h was now the more necessary, as the Spaniaida had 
diligently employed the lew days which intmrened sinee their 
oeenpati<m c4 the place, in repairing thehreadies in the fiictifi- 
eat i ons, and in pottinf them in a posture of defence. B^ the 
Moorish ranks were mled with the dower of their chiyaliy ; and 
their immense superiority of numbers enabled them to make 
their attacks simaltaneoudy on the most distant quarters of the 
town, with such unintermitted TiTadty, that the little garrison, 
scarcely allowed a moment for repose, was weU-nigh exhausted 
with fatigue. (2) 

At length, nowerer, Abul Hacen, after the loss of more than 
two thousand of his bravest troops in these precipitate assaults, 
became conyinced of the impracticability of forcing a i>osition 
whose natural strength was so ably seconded by the valour of 
its defenders, and he determined to reduce the place by the more 
tardy but certain method of blockade. In this he was favoured 
Tone or two circumstances. The town, having but a single 
well within its walls, was almost wholly indebted for its sup- 
plies of water to the river which flowed at its base. The Moors, 
ty dint of great labour, succeeded in diverting the stream so 
effectually, that the only communication with it, which remained 
open to the besieged, was by a subterraneous gsdlery or mine, 

L. Maiineo, Cosas MemaraUes, foL ITS. — Conde, Dominackm de los 

torn, at cap. 34.— CtalMual, Anales, MS. ano 14SS.— Mariana, Hfat. dc 

torn. tt. pp. 645, 546. 

JMmsldcx, Bcjea Caft61icoe, MS. cap. 52.— Bernaldex swdls tbe Moatem 

IVMMfeone and SO^ftOO fooA^ Ywill Yn.ve i^cefemd the more moderate 

te oC tbe AraMtta axiUMscft.— CooAib, \y»s&fiancswi de los 
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that had probably been contrived with reference to some saek 
emergency by tne original inhabitants. The mctnth of this 
passage was commanded in such a manner by the Moorish 
archers, that no egress could be obtained without a regular 
skirmish ; so that every drop of water might be said to be pur- 
chased with the blood of Christians, wno, " if they had not 
possessed the courage of Spaniards," says a Castilian writer, 
" would have been reduced to the last extremity." In addition 
to this calamity, the garrison began to be menaced with scarcity 
of provisions, owing to the improvident waste of the soldiers, 
who supposed that the city, ^ter being plundered, was to be 
razed to the ^und and abandoned. (1) 

At this crisis they received the unwelcome tidings of the 
failure of an expedition destined for their relief by Alonso de 
Aguilar. This cavalier, the chief of an illustrious nouse since 
rendered immortal by the renown of his younger brother Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, had assembled a considerable body of troops, 
on learning the capture of Alhama, for the puri)ose of supporting 
his Mend and companion in arms, the marquis of Cadiz. On 
reaching the shores of the Teguas, he received, for the first 
time, advices of the formidable host which lay between him and 
the city, rendering hox)eless any attempt to penetrate into the 
latter with his inadequate force. Contenting himself, therefore, 
with recovering the baggage which the marquis's army in its 
rapid march, as has been already noticed, had left on the banks 
of the river, he returned to Antequera.(2) 

Under these depressing circumstances, the indomitable spirit 
of the marquis of Cadiz seemed to infuse itself into the hearts of 
his soldiers. He was ever in the front of danger, and shared 
the privations of the meanest of his followers ; encouraging 
them to rely with imdoubting confidence on the sympathies 
which their cause must awaken in the breasts of their country- 
men. The event proved that he did not miscalculate. Soon 
ifter the occupation of Alhama, the marquis, foreseeing the 
difficulties of his situation, had despatched missives, requesting 
the support of the principal lords and cities of Andalusia. In 
this summons he had omitted the duke of Medina Sidonia, as 
me who had good reason to take umbrage at being excluded 
jTom a share in the original enterprise. Henrique de Guzman, 
luke of Medina Sidonia, possessed a degree of power more 
•onsiderable than any other chieftain in the south. His yearly 
rents amounted to nearly sixtjr thousand ducats, and he could 
bring into the field, it was said, from his own resources, an 
irmy little inferior to what might be raised by a sovereign 
prince. He had succeeded to his inheritance in 1468, and had 
very early given his support to the pretensions of Isabella. 

(1) Oaribay, Compendio, torn. iii. Ub. 18, cap. 23.— Pulgar, Reyes Cattflicos, 
VI 183, 184. 
2) Bernaldez, Reyes CatiSIioos, MS. cap. 52. 
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Notwithstanding his deadly feud with tiiie marquis of Cadiz, 
he had the generosity, on the breaking out of the present 
war^ to march to the relief of the marchioness when belea^ered, 
dunng her husband's absence, by a party of Moors from 
Eonda, in her own castle of Arcos. He now showed a similar 
alacrity in sacrificing all personal jealousy at the call of 
patriotism. (1) 

No sooner did he learn the perilous condition of his country- 
men in Alhama, than he mustered the whole array of ms 
household troops and retainers, which, when combined with 
those of the marquis de YiUena, of the count de Cabra, and 
tiiiose from Seville, in which ci^ the family of the Guzmans had 
long exercised a sort of herecutarv influence, swelled to the 
number of five thousand horse ana forty thousand foot. The 
duke of Medina Sidonia, putting himself at the head of this 
powerfal body, set forward without delay on his expedition. 

When Kinff Ferdinand, in his progress to the south, had 
reached the little town of Adamuz, about fiye leagues from 
Cordoya, he was informed of the adyance of the Andalusian 
chiyalry, and instantly sent instructions to the duke to delay 
his march, as he intended to come in person and assume the 
command. But the latter, returning a respectful apolo^ for 
his disobedience, represented to his master the extremities to 
which the besieged were already reduced, and without waiting 
for a reply, pushed on with the utmost yigour for Alhama. The 
Moorish monarch, alarmed at the approach of so i>owerful a 
reinforcement, saw himself in danger of being hemmed in 
between the^rrison on the one side, and these new enemies on 
the other. Without waiting their appearance on the crest of 
the eminence which separated him from them, he hastily broke 
up his encampment, on the 29th of March, after a siege of more 
than three weeks, and retreated on his capital. (2) 

The garrison of Alhama viewed with astonishment the 
sudden departure of their enemies ; but their wonder was con- 
verted into joy when they beheld the bright arms and banners 
of their countrymen gleaming along the declivities of the 
mountains. Thev rushed out with tumultuous transport to 
receive them, ana pour forth their grateful acknowledgments, 
while the two commanders embracing each other in the pre- 
sence of their united armies, pledged themselves to a mutual 
oblivion of all past grievances ; thus affording to the nation 
the best possible earnest of future successes, in the voluntary 
extinction of a feud which had desolated it for so many 
generations. 

1) Zniiiga, Annates de SeviUa, p. 360. — L. Marineo, Cosas Memorableif, 
fol. 34, 172.— Lebr^a, Remm Gestarum Decades, lib. 1, cap. 3. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, pp. 183, 184.— Bemaldez, Reyes CatxSlicos, MS 
cap. 53.— Ferreras, Hist. d^Espa^gne, io\a. xu. \>. 572.— Zuniga, Annales d' 
Serllla, pp 392, 393.— Cardoxme,llAat.ei*Mx\^^^^^5&\»5gBft»\a\sx.^Sa^^ 
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Notwithstanding the kindly feelings excited between the two 
armies, a dispute had well-nigh arisen respecting the division of 
the s^il, in which the duke s army claimed a snare, as having 
contributed to secure the conquest which their more fortunate 
countrymen had effected. But these discontents were appeased, 
though with some difi&culty, by their noble leader, Tmo be- 
sought his men not to tarnisn the laurels already won by 
mingling a sordid avarice with the generous motives which had 
prompted them to the expedition. After the necessary time 
devoted to repose and refreshment, the combined armies pro- 
ceeded to evacuate Alhama ; and having left in garrison l)on 
Diego Merlo, with a corps of troops of the hermandad, returned 
into their own territories, (l) 

King Ferdinand, after receiving the reply of the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, had pressed forward his march by the way of 
Cordova, as far as Lucena, with the intention of throwing mm- 
self at all hazards into Alhama. He was, not without much 
difficulty, dissuaded from this by his nobles, who represented the 
temerity of the enterprise, and its incompetency to any cood 
result, even should ne succeed, with the small force of which 
he was master. On receiving intelligence that the siege was 
raised, he returned to Cordova, where he was joined by the 
queen towards the latter part of April. Isabella had been 
employed in making vigorous preparation for carrying on the 
war, by enforcing the requisite supplies, and summoning the 
crown vassals, and the principal nooility of the north, to hold 
themselves in readiness to join the royal standard in Andalusia. 
After this, she proceeded by rapid stages to Cordova, notwith- 
standing the state of pregnancy in which she was then far 
advanced. 

Here the sovereigns received the imwelcome information, 
that the king of Granada, on the retreat of the Spaniards, had 
again sat down before Alhama; having brought with him 
artillery, from the want of which he had suffered so much in 
the preceding siege. This news struck a damp into the hearts 
of the Castinans, many of whom recommended the total eva- 
cuation of a place " which," they said, " was so near the capital 
that it must be perpetually exposed to sudden and dangerous 
assaults ; while, nrom the difficulty of reaching it, it would cost 
the Castilians an incalculable waste of blood and treasure in its 
defence. It was experience of these evils which had led to its 
abandonment in former days, when it had been recovered by 
the Spanish arms from the Saracens." 

Isabella was far from being shaken by these arguments. 
** Glory," she said, ** was not to be won without danger. The 
present war was one of peculiar difficulties and danger, and 
these had been well calculated before entering upon it. The 

(1) Palgar, Reyes CatiSIicos, pp. 183— 186.— (Medo, Q.uin!&\)A«ecAa, "^.^^ 
oat. I, quinc. 1, dial. 28, 
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strong and central position of Alhama made it of the last im- 
portance, since it might be regarded as the ke^ of the enem^y^a 
country. This was the first blow struck during the war, and 
honour and policy alike forbade them to adopt a measure which 
could not fau to damp the ardour of the nation." The opinion 
of the queen, thus decisively expressed, determined the ques- 
tion, and kindled a spark or her own enthusiasm in the breasts 
of the most desponding^. (1) 

It was settled that the king should march to the relief of 
the besieged, taking with him the most ample supplies of forage 
and proYisions, at me head of a force strong enough to comp^ 
the retreat of the Moorish monarch. This was effected without 
delay ; and Abul Hacen once more breaking up hia camp on 
the rumour of Ferdinand's approach, the latter took x>ossession 
of the city without opposition, on the 14th of May. The king 
was attended by a splendid train of his prelates and principal 
nobility ; and he prepared, with their aid, to dedicate his new 
conquest to the service of the cross, with all the formalities of 
the Romish church. After the ceremony of purification, tiie 
three principal mosques of the city were consecrated by the 
cardinal of Spain as temples of Christian worship, fiells, 
crosses, a sumptuous service of plate, and other sacred utensils, 
were liberally furnished by the queen ; and the principal church 
of Santa Maria de la Encarnacion long exhibited a covering of 
the altar, richly embroidered by her own hands. Isabella lost 
no opportunity of manifesting that she had entered into the 
war, less from motives of ambition, than of zeal for the exalta- 
tion of the true faith. After the completion of these ceremonies, 
Ferdinand, having strengthened the garrison with new recruits 
under the command of rortocarrero, lord of Palma, and vic- 
tualled it with three months* provisions, prepared for a foraj 
into the vega of Granada. This he executed in the true spirit 
of that merciless warfare, so repugnant to the more civiused 
usa^e of later times, not oiil3r by sweeping away the green 
unnpened crops, but by cutting down the trees, and era- 
dicating the vines ; and then, without so much as having 
broken a lance in the expedition, returned in triumph to 
Cordova. (2) 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 53, 54.~Pi]lgar states that Fer. 
dinand took the more southern route of Antequera, where he received the 
tidhig^s of the Moorish king's retreat. The discrepancy is of no great conse- 
quence; but as Bemaldez, whom I have followed, lived in Andalusia, the 
theatre of action, he may be supposed to have had more accurate zneans of 
information.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 187, 188. 

(2) Oviedo. Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1. quinc. 1, dial. 28.— Bemaldez, Reyes 
Catdlicos, MS. cap. 54, 55.— Lebr^a, Rerum Gestarum Decades, lib. 1, cap. 6. 
— Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, cap. 34.— Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del 
Gran Cardenal, pp. 180, 181.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. I2. 

Dunnzthid second siege, a body of Moorish knights to the number of forty, 
succeeded in scaling the walls ol t\ve cvt^ \u tYi^ m%\at, and had nearly reached 
the gates, with the intention of ttviowm?; t\vcift. a^-a. \» \5n^ cxsvnilorsxEk&\\, 
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Isabella in the meanwhile was engaged in active measures 
for prosecuting the war. She issued orders to the various cities 
of Castile and Leon, as far as the borders of Biscav and Gui- 
puscoa, prescribing the repartimiento, or subsidy of provisions, 
and the quota of troops to be furnished by each district respec- 
tively, together with an adequate supply of ammunition and 
artillery. The whole were to be in reaoiness before Loja by 
the 1st of July : when Ferdinand was to take tiie field in person 
at the head of his chivalry, and besiege that strong post. As 
advices were received, that the Moors of Granada were making 
efforts to obtain the co-operation of their African brethren in 
support of the Mahometan empire in Spain, the queen caused a 
fleet to be manned under the command of her two best adnodrals, 
with instructions to sweep the Mediterranean as fax as the 
Stiraits of Gibraltar, and thus effectually out off aH communica- 
tion witii the Barbary coast. (1) 
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Loja stands not many leagues from Alhama, on the banks of 
the Xenil, which rolls its clear current through a valley luxu- 
riant with vineyards and olive-gardens ; but the city is deeply 
intrenched among hills of so rugged an aspect, that it has been 
led, not inappropriately, to assume as the motto on its arms. 
•* A flower among thorns." Under the Moors, it was defended 
by a strong fortress, while the Xenil, circumscribing it like a 
deep moat upon the south, formed an excellent protection 
against the approaches of a besieging armv ; since the river was 
fordable only in one place, and traversed by a single bridge, 
which might be easily commanded by the city. In addition to 
these advantages, the king of Granada, taking warning from 
the fate of Alhama, had strengthened its gamson with three 

when they were overpowered, after a desperate resistance, by the Christians, 
who acquired a rich booty, as many of them were persons of rank. There is 
considerable variation in the authorities, in regard to the date ot ^qtAVMiaRfi?% 
occupation of Alhama. I have been guided, as Ywfate, \sj 'ficxoii^deL. 
fO PaJgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 188, 189. 
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thousand of his choicest troops, under the command of a skilful 
and experienced warrior, named Ali Atar. (1) 
In the meanwhile, the efforts of the Spanish sovereigns to 

Erocure supplies adeauate to the undertaking against Loja, 
ad not been crowned with success. The cities and districts 
of which the requisitions had been made, had discovered the 
tardiness usual in such unwieldy bodies ; and their interest, 
moreover, was considerably impaired by their distance from the 
theatre of action. Ferdinand, on mustering his army towards 
the latter part of June, found that it did not exceed four thou- 
sand horse and twelve thousand, or, indeed, according to some 
accounts, eip:ht thousand foot ; most of them raw militia, who, 
poorly provided with military stores and artillery, formed a 
force obviously inadequate to the magnitude of his enterprise. 
Some of his counsellors would have persuaded him, from these 
considerations, to turn his arms agamst some weaker and more 
assailable point than Loja. But Ferdinand burned with a desire 
for distinction in the new war, and suffered his ardour for once 
to eet the better of Ms prudence. The distrust felt by the 
leaders seems to have infected the lower ranks, who drew tiie 
most unfavourable prognostics from the dejected mien of those 
who bore the royal standard to the cathedral of Cordova, in 
order to receive the benediction of the church before entering 
on the expedition. (2) 

Ferdinand, crossing the Xenil at Ecija, arrived again on its 
banks before Loja, on the 1st of July. The army encamped 
among the hills, whose deep ravines obstructed communication 
between its different quarters ; while the level plains below 
were intersected by numerous canals, equally unfavourable to 
the manoeuvres of the men-at-arms. The duke of Villa Her- 
mosa, the king's brother, and captain-general of the hermandad, 
an officer of large experience, would have persuaded Ferdinand 
to attempt, by throwing bridges across the river lower down 
the stream, to approach the city on the other side. But his 
counsel was overruled by the Castilian officers, to whom the 
location of the camp had been intrusted, and who neglected, 
according to Zurita, to advise with the Andalusian chiefs, 
although far better instructed than themselves in Moorish 
warfare. (3) 

A large detachment of the army was ordered to occupy a lofty 
eminence at some distance, called the Heights of Albohacen, 
and to fortify it with such few pieces of ordnance as they had 
with the view of annoying the city. This commission was 

(1) Estrada, Pobladon de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 242, 243.— Znrita, Anales, 
torn. iv. fol. 317.— Oardoime, Hist. d*Afriqueet d^Espagne, torn. iii. p. a6l. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat^licos, MS. cap. 58. — Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, 
torn. ii. pp. 249, 250. — Cardonne, Hist. d*Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. 

pp. 259, 260. 

(3) L. Marineo, Cosaa McmoTObXea, lo\. \*j^.— 'WJi^skc, ^«^«i ^«S(<^<(»m\ 
p i«7*— Zurita, Anales, torn, iv . lo\. ti\S, ^\1 . 
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intrusted to the marquises of Cadiz and Yillena. and the g:rand 
master of Calatrava ; which last nobleman had broug^ht to the 
field about four hundred horse and a large body of infeuitry, 
from the places belonging to his order in Andalusia. Before 
the intrenchment could be fully completed, Ali Atar, discern- 
ing the importance of this commanding station, made a sortie 
from the town, for the purpose of dislodging his enemies. 
The latter poured out from their works to encounter him ; but 
the Moslem general, Bcarcely waiting to receive^ the shock, 
wheeled his squadrons round, and began a precipitate retreat. 
The Spaniards eagerly pursued ; but when they had been drawn 
to a suldcient distance from the redoubt, a party of Moorish 
ginetes, or li^ht cavalry, who had crossed the river unobserved 
during the mght and lain in. ambush, after the wily fashion of 
Arabia]^ tactica, darted from their place of concealment, and 
^allopm^ into the deserted camp, plundered it of its contents, 
includinfj tbo lombarda, or small pieces of artillery, with which 
it was ifttrnished. The Castilians, too late perceiving their 
error, halted from the pursuit, and returnea with as much 
speed as possible to the defence of their camp, Ali Atar, 
turning^ altso^ bung; close on their rear, so that, when the Chris- 
tians arrlTed at the summit of the hill, they found themselves 
hemmed in between the two divisions of the Moorish army. A 
brisk action now ensued, and lasted nearly an hour ; when the 
advance of reinforcements from the main body of the Spanish 
army, which had been delayed by distance and impediments 
on the road, compelled the Moors to a prompt but orderly 
retreat into their own city. The Christians sustained a heavy 
loss, particularly in the death of Eodiigo Tellez Giron, grand 
master of Calatrava. He was hit by two arrows, the last of 
which, penetrating the joints of his hiemiess beneath his sword- 
arm, as he was in the act of raising it, inflicted on him a 
mortal wound, of which he expired in a few hours, says an old 
chronicler, after having^ confessed, and performed the last 
duties of a good and faithful Christian. Although scarcelv 
twenty-four years of age, this cavalier had given proofs of such 
signed prowess, that he was esteemed one of the best knights 
of Castile ; and his death threw a general gloom over the 
whole army.(l) 

Ferdinand now became convinced of the unsuitableness df a 
position, which neither admitted of easy communication be- 
tween the different quarters of his own camp, nor enabled him 
to intercept the supplies daily passing into that of his enemy. 
Other inconveniences also pressed upon him. His men were so 
badly provided with the necessary utensils for dressing their 

(1) Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 80, 81.— L. Marineo, Ck}sa8 
Memorables, fol. 173.— Lebrga, Rerum Oestarum Decades, ii. lib. l^cw^.l.— 
Condc, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. ill. p. 214.— CaxyM^iX, Ksnis&«>lL^«^«» 

J 482. 
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food, that they were obliged either to devour it raw, or only 
half-cooked. Most of them being new recruits, unaconstomed 
to tiie privations of war, and many exhausted by a wearisome 
length of march before joining the army, they began openly 
to murmur, and even to desert in great numbers. Ferdi- 
nand therefore resolved to fall back as far as Bio Frio, and 
await there patiently the arrival of such fresh reinforcements 
as might put him in condition to enforce a more rigorous 
blockade. 

Orders were accordingly issued to the cavaliers occnnyinc: 
the Heights of Albohaoen to break up their camp, and. fall 
back on the main body of tlie army. This was executed on 
the following morning oefore dawn, being the 4th of July. No 
sooner did the Moors of Loja perceive their enemy abandoning 
his strong position, than they sallied forth in considerable force 
to take possession of it. Ferdinand's men, who had not been 
advised of the proposed manoeuvre, no sooner beheld the 
Moorish array brightening the crest of the mountain, and their 
own countrymen rapidly descending, than they imagined that 
these latter nad been surprised in their intrenchments during 
the night, and were now nying before the enemy. An alarm 
instantly spread through the whole camp. Instead of standing 
to their deience, each one thought only of saving himself by as 
sneedy a flight as possible. In vain did Ferdinand, rioing 
along their broken files, endeavour to reanimate their spirits 
and restore order. He might as easily have calmed the winds, 
as the disorder of a panic-struck mob, unschooled by discipline 
or experience. Ali Atar's practised eye speedily disoemea the 
confusion which prevailed through the Christian camp. With- 
out delay, he rushed forth imx)etuously at the head of Ids whole 
array from the gates of Loja, and converted into a real danger 
what had before oeen only an imaginary one.(l) 

At this perilous moment, nothing but Ferdinand's coolness 
could have saved the army from total destruction. Patting 
himself at the head of the royal guard, and accompanied by 
a gallant band of cavaliers, who held honour dearer than life, 
he made such a determined stand against the Moorish advance, 
that Ali Atar was compelled to pause in his career. A fiorious 
struggle ensued betwixt this devoted little band and the whole 
strength of the Moslem army. Ferdinand was repeatedly 
exposed to imminent peril. On one occasion he was indebted 
for his safety to the marquis of Cadiz, who, charging at the 
head of about sixty lances, broke the deep ranks of the Moorish 
column, and, compelling it to recoil, succeeded in rescuing his 
sovereign. In this adventure he narrowly escaped with his own 
life, his horse being shot under him at the very moment when 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Cat6U«», ^. ISg— igi.— Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icoa, MS. 
cap. 58.— -Conde, DominBCioii de Vos ^x«3Q«&,\»a\..^^«\s^.1V4— 217. — Cardomie, 
Hi6t. d'AMqae et d»E8paKiie,tom.ViL.^^,*^,^^\« 
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he had lost his lance in the body of a Moor. Never did the 
Spanish chivalry shed its blood more freely. The constable, 
Count de Haro, received three wounds in the face. The duke 
of Medina Celi was unhorsed and brought to the ground, and 
saved with difficulty by his own men ; and the count of Ten- 
diUa, whose encampment lay nearest the city, received several 
severe blows, and would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, had it not been for the timely aid of ]iis friend, the 
young count of Zuniga. 

The Moors, finding it so difficult to make an impression on 
this iron band of warriors, began at length to slacken their 
efforts, and finally allowed Ferdinand to &aw off the remnant 
of his forces without further opposition. The king continued 
his retreat without halting, as far as the romantic site of the 
Pena de los Enamorados, about seven leases distant from 
Loja ; and, abandoning all thoughts of offensive operations for 
the present, soon after returned to Cordova. Muley Abul Hacen 
arrived the following day with a iwwerful reinforcement from 
Granada, and swept the country as far as Bio Frio. Had he 
oome but a few hours sooner, there would have been few 
Spaniards left to tell the tale of the rout of Loja.(l) 

The loss of the Christians must have been very considerable, 
including the greater part of the baggage and the artillery. It 
occasioned deep mortification to tne queen; but, though a 
severe, it proved a salutary lesson. It shovred the importance 
of more extensive preparations for a war which must of neces- 
sity be a war of posts ; and it taught the nation to entertain 
greater respect for an enemy, who, whatever might be his 
natural strength, must become formidable when armed with 
the ener^ of despair. 

At this juncture, a division among the Moors themselves 
did more for the Christians than any successes of their own. 
This division grew out of the vicious system of polygamy, which 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 68.— Conde, Dominadon de los 
Arabes, torn. iii. pp. 214— 217.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra.— Lebrija, 
Remm Gestarom Decades, ii. lib. 1, ci^. 7.— The PeAa de loa Enamorados 
received its name from a tragical incident in Moorish history. A Cliristian 
slave succeeded in inspiring the daughter of his master, a wealthy Mussulman 
of Granada, with a passion for himself. The two lovers, after some time, 
fearful of the detection of their intrigue, resolved to make their escape into the 
Spanish territory. Before they could effect their purpose, however, they were 
hotly pursued by the damsel's father at the head of a party of Moorish horse- 
men, and overtaken near a precipice which rises between Archid(ma and 
Antequera. The unfortunate fugitives, who had scrambled to the summit of 
the rocks, finding all further escape impracticable, after tenderly embracing 
each other, threw themselves headlong firom the dizzy heights, preferring this 
dreadful death to falling into the hands of their vindictive pursuers. The spot 
consecrated as the scene of this tragic incident has received the name of Rock 
of the Lovers. The legend is prettily told by Mariana (Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. 
pp. 253, 254), who concludes with the pltfy reflection, that ** such, oouatesoiss) 
would have been truly admirable, had it been tbo^m Va ^idtAnb ^ ^fiofeXx'QA 
faith, rather than in the gratification of lawless apv^^ ** 
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SOWS the seeds of discord among those whom nature and our own 
happier institutions unite most closely. The old king of Gra- 
naaa had hecome so deeply enamoured of a Greek slave, that 
the sultana Zoray a, jealous lest the o£&pring of her rival should 
supplant her own m the succession, secretly contrived to stir 
up a spirit of discontent with her husband's government. The 
kmg, becoming acquainted with her intrigues, caused her to be 
imprisoned in the fortress of the Alhambra. But the sultana, 
binding together the scarfs and veils belonging to herself and 
attendants, succeeded, by means of this perilous conveyance, 
in making her escape, together with her children, from, the 
upper apartments of the tower in which she was lodged. She 
was received with joy by her own faction. The insurrection 
soon spread among the populace, who, yielding to the im- 
pulses of nature, are readilv roused bv a tale of oppression ; 
and the number was stiU riirther swelled by many of higher 
rank, who had various causes of disgust with the oppressive 
government of Abul Hacen. (1) The strong fortress of the 
Alhambra, however, remained faithful to him. A war now 
burst forth in the capital, which deluged its streets with the 
blood of Its citizens. At length the sultana triumphed : Abul 
Hacen wa^ expelled from Granada, and sought a refuge in 
Malaga^ which, with Saza, Guadixj and some other places of 
importance, atill adhered to him ; while Granada, and by far 
the larger portion of the tingdora, pro claimed the authority of 
his elder sod, Abu Abdallahj or Boabdil, as he is usually called 
by the Castilian writers. The Spimiah sovereigns viewed with 
no small interest these proceedings of the Moors, Tvho were thus 
wantonly fighting the hattlea of their enemies. All ;proffers of 
assistance on their part, however, being warily reiected by 
both factions, notwithstanding the mutual hatred of each 
other, they could only await with patience the termination 
of a struggle, which, whatever might be its results in other 
respects, could not fail to open the way for the success of their 
own arms. (2) 

(1) Conde, Dominadon delos Arabes, torn. iii. pp.214— 217.— Cardonne,Hist. 
d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 262, 263.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, 
lib. 1, cap. 12.— Bemaldez states that great umbrage was taken at the influence 
which the king of Granada allowed a person of Christian lineage, named Vene. 
gas, to exercise over him. Pulgar hints at the bloody massacre of the Abencer> 
rages, which, without any better authority that I know of, forms the burden of 
many an ancient ballad, and has lost nothing of its romantic colouring under 
the hand of Gin^ Perez de Hvta. 

(2) Cardonne, Hist. d*Afrique et d'Espagne, ubi supra.— Conde, Dominacicsi 
de los Arabes, ubi supra. 

Boabdil was sumamed "el Chico/* the LUile, by the Spanish writers, to dis- 
tinguish him from an unde of the same name; and "el Zogoybi," the UnfW' 
Ufmatct by the Moors, indicating that he was the last of his race destined to 
wear the diadem of Granada. The Arabs with great felicity frequently select 
names significant of some qusiULtj in the obiects they represent. Examples of 
tlda maj be readily found Vn the w>ut\vem te^ccoa otXXx&'e^c&svsala, where the 
Moon lingered the lanKest. Tiie ttymoYoci ^ oasnaxax* ^€w;i'^«K^^ i&wMt 
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No military operations worthy of notice occurred daring the 
remainder of the campai^, except occasional cavalgadas^ or 
inroads, on hoth sides, which, after the usual unsparing devas- 
tation, swept away whole herds of cattle, and human heings, 
the wretched cultivators of the soil. The quantity of hooty 
frequently carried off on such occasions, amounting, according 
to the testimony of both Christian and Moorish writers, to 
twentyj thirty, and even fifty thousand head of cattle, shows 
the firmtfulness and abundant pasturage in the southern regions 
of the Peninsula. The loss inflicted by these terrible forays, fell, 
eventually, most heavily on Granada, in consequence of her 
scanty territory and insulated position, which cut her off from 
all foreign resources. 

Towards the latter end of October, the court passed from 
Cordova to Madrid, with the intention of remaining there the 
ensuing winter. Madrid, it may be observed, however, was so far 
from being recognised as the capital of the monarchy at this 
time, that it was inferior to several other cities in wealth and 
population, and was even less frequented than some others, as 
Valladolid, for example, as a royal residence. 

On the first of July, while the court was at Cordova, died 
Alfonso de Carillo, the factious archbishop of Toledo, who con- 
tributed more than any other to raise Isabella to the throne, 
and who, with the same arm, had well-nigh hurled her from it. 
He passed the close of his life in retirement and disgrace at his 
town of Alcaic de Henares, where he devoted himseu to science, 
especially to alchemy ; in which illusory pursuit he is said to 
have squandered his princely revenues with such prodigality, 
as to leave them encumbered with a heavy debt, fie was suc- 
ceeded in the primacy by his ancient rival Don Pedro Gonzalez 
de Mendoza, cardinal of Spain ; a prelate whose enlarged and 
sagacious views gained him deserved ascendancy in the councils 
of nis sovereigns. (1) 

The importance of their domestic concerns did not prevent 
Ferdinand and Isabella from giving a vigilant attention to 
what was passing abroad. The conflicting relations growing 
out of the feudal system occupied most princes, till the close 
of the fifteenth century, too closely at home to allow them often 
to turn their eyes beyond the borders of their own territories. 

of Tiirik, is well known. Thus, Algeziras comes from an Arabic word which 
signifies an island; Alpuxarras comes from a term signifjring herbage or pa»~ 
turage ; Arrecife from another, signifying causeway or high road, fic. The 
Arabic word wad stands for river. This, withoat much violence, has been 
changed into guad, and enters into the names of many of the southern streams ; 
for example, Gaadalquivir, great river , Guadiana, narrow or liiile river, Guade- 
lete, &c. In the same manner theterm Medina, Arabici " city," has beoiretained 
as a prefix to the names of many of the Spanish towns, as Medina Celi, Medina del 
Campo, 8cc . See Conde's notes to £1 Nubiense, Descripcion de Espana, passim. 

(1) Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, p. 181.— V\A'CBX«^^Kra«k 
Varones, tit. 20.— Carb^al, Anales, MS. ano 1483.— Aleaan« iixma3L«&^«'&v^«tc»% 
torn. V. p. 1 J, ed. 1766.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. cp. IW. 
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This system was, indeed, now rapidly meltine away. Bu 
Louis the Eleventh may perhaps be regarded as tke firs 
monarch who showed anything like an extended interest i] 
Eoropean politics. He informed himself of the interior pro 
iieediiiffa of moat of the neighbouring courts, by means of secre 
agents wh om he pcEsioued there . Ferdiu and obtained a simila 
result by tbe more honourable expedieiLt; of resident embassies 
a practioe which he is eaid to hav^ introJiiced,(l) and whidi 
while it has greatly facilitated commercial intOTnonrae, ha 
served to perpetuate friendly relations between di£k:rent cooii 
tries, by aoau£toming them, to settle their differences by negc 
tiation rather than the aword. 

The position of the Italian states at this period, whose petfc 
fends seemed to blind them to the invasion which menaee 
them flora the OttomFin empire, was fu eh as to excite a livel 
interest throufhont Christendom, and especially in Ferdinanc 
as sovereign of Sicily. He snoceeded, by means of his ambasss 
dors at the jmpal court, in opening a negotiation between tfa 
belligerents, and in finally adjusting the term^ of a genera 
pacification, signed December 12th, 1482. The Spanish ootor 
in consequence of its Mendly mediation on this occadoi 
. received three several embassies with snitable acknowledgment 
i on the part of Pope Sixtns the Fourth, the coHc^o of cardinal 
' and the city of Eome ; and certain marks of dLstinction wei 
conferred by his Holiness on the Castilian envoys, not enjoyed h 
those of any other iwtentate. This event is worthy of notici 
as the first instance of Ferdinand's interference in the politit 
of Italy, in which at a later period he was destined to act s 
prominent a part. (2) 

The affairs of I^avarre at this time were such as to enga£ 
still more deeply the attention of the Spanish sovereignsT^H 
orown of that Mngdom had devolved, on the death ^Leonon 
the guilty sister of Ferdinand, on her grandchild. Franc 
Phoebus, whose mother Magdeleine of France held the leii 
of government during her son's minority. (3) The xsear relatioi 

(1) Fred. Mardaar, De Leg:, s* ii.— M. de Wicqiiefort derives the -word m 
bamadeur (anciently in English embastador) firom the Spaxdsh 'word embit 
**to send."— See Bights of AmbassadorB, translated by JHghy (Lcmdon, 174< 
hook 1, chap. l. 

(2) Sismondi, R6pnbliques Italiennes, torn. xi. cap. 88.— Polear, Reyes Cat 
licoa, pp. 105— igs.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 218. 

(3) Aleson, Aunales de Navarra, lib. 34, cap. 1.— Histoire du Royanme < 
Navarre, p. 558. 

Leonora's son, Gaston de Folx, prince of Viana^was slain by an accddeul 
"Wound flrom a lance, at a tourney at Lisbon, in uGg. By the Princess Macd 
leine, his wife, sister of Louis XI., he left two children, a son and dwrnribti 
each of whom in turn succeeded to the crown of Nayarre. FrandislP^mb 
ascended the throne on the demise of his grandmother Leonora^ in 1470 1 
was distingruished by his personal graces and beauty, and esneciaUv tav t 
golden lustre of his haix, Itom which, according to Aleson, he derived bis cc 
nomai of PhcBhua. As Vt wsa MLiMMt^\x^;ii»n»,however, such an etymoto 
may he thought somewhaJb taaMaSoSi* <;vy muiu 
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fillip of this princess to Louis the Eleventh gave that monarch 
an absolute influence in the councils of Navarre. He made use 
of this to bring about a marriage between tke young king, 
Francis Phoebus, and Joanna Beltraneja, Isabella's former o(nn- 

Eetitor for the crown of Castile, notwithstanding this princess 
ad long since taken the veil in the convent of Santa Clara at 
Coimbra. ^ It is not easy to unravel the tortuous politics of 
King Louis. The Spanish writers impute to ^^m ^e design of 
enabling Joanna by this alliance to establish her pretensions to 
the CasUlian throne, or at least to give such employment to its 
present proprietors as should effectually prevent them from 
disturbing him in the possession of Eoussillon. However this 
maybe, his intrigues with Portugal were disclosed to Ferdi- 
nand by certain nobles of that court, with whom he was in 
secret correspondence. The Spanish sovereigns, in order to 
counteract this scheme, offered the hand of their own daughter 
Joanna, afterwards mother of Charles the Fifth, to the kmg of 
Navarre. But all negotiations relative to this matter were 
eventually defeated by the sudden death of this young prince, 
not without strong suspicions of pois(Mi. He was sucoeeaed on 
the throne by his sister Catharine. Propositions were then 
made by Ferdinand and Isabella for the marriage of this prin- 
cess, then thirteen jears of age, with their imant son John, 
heir apparent of their imited monarchies. (1) Such an alliance, 
which would bring under one government nations correspond- 
ing in origin, language, general habits, and local interests, 
presented great and obvious advantages. It was, however, 
evaded by the queen dowager, who still acted as regent, on tiie 
pretext of disparity of age in the parties. Information being 
soon after received that Louis the Eleventh was taking 
measures to make himself master of the strong places in 
Navarre, Isabella transferred her residence to the frontier 
town of Logrono, prepared to resist by arms, if necessary, the 
occupation of that country by her insidious and powerful neigh- 
bour. The death of the king of France, whicn occurred not 
long after, fortunately relieved the sovereigns from apprehen- 
sions of any immediate annoyance on that quarter. (2) 

Amid their manifold concerns, Ferdinand and Isabella kept 
their thoughts anxiouslv bent on their great enterprise, the 
conquest of Granada. At a congress general of the deputies of 
the nermandad, held at Pinto at the commencement of the 
present year, 1483, with the view of reforming certain abuses 

(1) Ferdinand and Isabella had at this time four children) the infimt Dcm 
Jdon, four years and a half old» but who did not live to come to the snc c eM io n , 
and the infantas Isabella, Joanna, and Maria; the last bom at Cardora dnriaff 
the summer of 1482. 

(2) Aleson, Annales de Navarra, lib. 34, cap. St lib. 86, cap. l.— Histoire dn 
Royaume de Navarre, pp. 578* 579*— La Qdde, Hist, de Porta«aL« t(csGa.^\.^«^« 
4SS— 441.— Polfar, Reyw CalOicoB, p. lM.~Maztei»L,l\V^.^«^;«fi«&a»^^»csv.'ii. 
p. 661. 
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in that institution, a liberal grant was made of eight thousand 
men, and sixteen thousand beasts of burden, for l£e purpose of 
oonveying supplies to the garrison in Alhama. But tiie sove- 
reigns experienoed great embarrassment from the want of fimds. 
There is probably no period in which tiie princes of Europe 
felt so sensibly their own penury, as at the dose of the fifteenth 
centurv ; when, the demesnes of the crown haying be^i very 
generally wasted by the lavishness or imbecility of its yp- 
prietors. no substitute had as yet been found in that searching 
and well- arranged system of taxation which prevails at the 
present day. The ^anish sovereigns, notwithstandrnff the 
economy which they had introduced into the finances, Mt the 
pressure of these embarrassments peculiarly at the present 
juncture. The maintenance of the royal guard and of the vast 
national police of the hermandad, the mcessant military opera- 
tions of the late campaign, together with the equipment of a 
navy, not merely for war, but for maritime discovery, were so 
many copious drains of the exchequer. (I) Under these circum- 
stances, they obtained from the i>ope a grant of one hundred 
thousand ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesiastical revenues 
in Castile and Aragon. A bull of crusade was also published 
by his Holiness, containing numerous indulgences for such as 
should bear arms against the infidel, as well as those who 
should prefer to commute their military service for the i>ayment 
of a sum of monev. In addition to these resources, the govern- 
ment was enabled on its own credit, justified by the punctusJity 
with which it had redeemed its past en^^agements, to negotiate 
considerable loans with several wealthy inaiyiduais.(2) 

With these funds the sovereigns entered into extensive 
arrangements for the ensuing campaign ; causing cannon, after 
the rude construction of that age, to be fabricated at Huesca, 
and a large quantity of stone balls, then principally used, to be 
manufactured in the Sierra de Constantma; while the maga- 
zines were carefully provided with ammunition and military 
stores. 

An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar as 
happening about this time A common soldier, named John 
de Corral, contrived, under false pretences, to obtain from the 
king of Granada a number of Christian captives, together with 
a large sum of money, with which he escaped into Andalusia. 
The man was apprehended by the warden of the frontier of 

(1) LebrQa, Remm Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. S, cap. 1. 

Besides the annada in the Mediterranean, a fleet under Pedro de Vera was 
prosecuting a voyage of discovery and conquest to the Canaries, whic^ wUlbe 
the subject of more particular notice hereafter. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 199.— Mariana, torn. ii. p. 551.— Ckdecdonde 
Cedulas y otros Documentos (Madrid, 1829), torn. iii. No. S5. 

For this important coUectioTv, «l few copies of which only were printed for 
distribution, at the expense ofthe^pw^^^ V^'^^xusoiOE&^Y vde^ Vodftbted to Ite 
politeness of Pen A. CaULeron &e \& Bvsca^. 
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Jaen; and the transactdon being reported to the sovereigns, 
they compelled an entire restitution of the money, and consented 
to snch a ransom for the liberated Ohnstians as the king of 
Granada should demand. This act of justice, it should be 
remembered, occurred in an age when me church itself stood 
ready to sanction any breach of faith, however glaring, towards 
heretics and infidels. (1) 

While the court was detained in the north, tidings were 
received of a reverse sustained by the Spanish arms, which 
plunged the nation in sorrow far deeper than that occasioned 
by the rout at Loia. Don Alonso de Csurdenas, grand master 
of St. James, an old and confidential servant of the crown, had 
been intrusted with the defence of the frontier of Ecija. While 
on this station, he was strongly urged to make a descent on the 
environs of Malaga, by his adalides^ or scouts, men who, being 
for the most part Moorish deserters or renegadoes, were em- 
ployed by the border chiefs to reconnoitre the enemy's country, 
or to guide them in their marauding expeditions. (2) The dis- 
trict around Malaga was famous under the Saracens for its 
silk manufactures, of which it annually made large exports to 
other parts of Europe. It was to be approached by traversing 
a savage sierra, or chain of mountains, called the Axarquia, 
whose margin occasionally afforded good pasturage, and was 
sprinkled over with Moorish villages. After threading its 
defiles, it was proposed to return by an open road that turned 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 58. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, 
p. 202. 

Juan de Corral imposed on the king of Granada by means of certain creden- 
tials, which he had obtained firom the Spanish sovereigns without any privity 
on their part to his fraudulent intentions. This story is told in a very blind 
manner by Pulgar. 

It may not be amiss to mention here a doughty feat performed by another 
Castilian envoy, of much higher rank, Don Juan de Vera. This knight, while 
conversing with certain Moorish cavaliers in the Alhambra, was so much 
scandalised by the freedom with which one of them treated the immaculate 
conception, that he gave the circumcised dog the lie, and smote him a sharp 
blow on the head with his sword. Ferdinand, says Bemaldez, who tells the 
story, was much gratified with the exploit, and recompensed the good knight 
with many honours. 

(2) The adalid was a guide, or scout, whose business it was to make himself 
acquainted with the enemy's country, and to guide the invaders into it. Much 
dispute has arisen respecting the authority and functions of this officer. 
Some writers regard him as an independent leader, or commander; and the 
Dictionary of the Academy defines the term <idalid by these very words. The 
Siete Partidas, however, explains at length the peculiar duties of this officer, 
conformably to the account I have given (ed. de la Real Acad.; Madrid, 1 807 ; 
part 2, tit. 2, leyes 1—4). Bemaldez, Pulgar, and the other chroniclers of 
the Granadine war, repeatedly notice him in this connection. When he is 
spoken of as a captain or leader, as he sometimes is in these and other 
ancient records, his authority, I suspect, is intended to be limited to the 
persons who aided him in the execution of his peculiar office. It was com- 
mon for the great chiefs, who lived on the borders, to maintain in their ^^.^ 
a number of these ndalides^ to 'oform them of the ^Um^tlvxsv^ vtv^ ^^ar.^ Vsx 
making a foray. The post, as may well be beUeved, N«%a oiv« q1 ^gKaX\.'csi^ 
and personal hazard. 
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the southern extremity of the sierra along the sea-shore. There 
was little to be apprehended, it was stated, from pursuit, since 
Malaga was almost wholly unprovided with cavalry. (1) 

The grand master, falling m with the proposition, oommu- 
nicated it to the principal chiefs on the borders ; among others, 
to Don Pedro Henriquez, adelantado of Andalusia ; Don Juan 
de Silva, count of Oifuentes ; Don Alonso de Aguilar, and the 
inart^uis of Cadiz. These noblemen, collecting their retainers, 
i-epaired to Antequera, where the ranks were quickly swelled 
by recruits from Cordova, Seville, Xerez, and other cities of 
ijidalusia, whose chivalry always readily answered the sum- 
mons to an expedition over the border. (2) 

In the meanwhile, however, the marquis of Cadiz had received 
such intelligence from his own adalides as led him to doubt the 
expediencv of a march through intricate defiles, inhabited by 
a poor and hardy peasantry ; and he strongly advised to direct 
the expedition against the neighbouring town of Almojia. But 
in this he was overruled by Qie grand master and tiie other 
partners of his enterprise ; many of whom, with the rash confi- 
dence of youth, were excited rather than intimidated by the 
prospect of danger. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of March, this gallant little army 
marched forth from the gates of Antequera. The van was 
intrusted to the adelantado Henriquez and Don Alonso de 
Aguilar. The centre divisions were led by the marquis of 
Cadiz and the count of Cifuentes, and the rear^-goard oy the 
grand master of St. James. The number of foot, which is 
uncertain, appears to have been considerably less than that of 
the horse, which amounted to about three thousand, containing 
the flower of Andalusian knighthood, together with the arrav 
of St. James, the most opulent and powerful of the Si>anish 
military orders. I^ever, says an Aragonese historian, had 
there been seen in these tunes a more splendid body of chivalry ; 
and such was their confidence, he adds, that they deemed them- 
selves invincible by any force which the Moslems could bring 
against them. The leaders took care not to encumber the move- 
ments of the army with artillery, camp equipage, or even much 

(1) Polt^ar, I^yes Catdlicos, p. 203.— L. Marineo, Cosas MemoraUes, fol. 
173.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 330. 

(2) OTiedo, Quincuagenas. MS. bat. 1, qoinc. 1, dial. 36.— Lebrija, Benim 
Gestarom Decades, ii. lib. 2, cap. 2. 

The title of adelantado implies in its etymology one preferred or placed 
before others. The office is of gnneat antiquity ; some have derived it ttom. the 
reign of St. Ferdinand in the thirteenth centuiy ; bat Mendoza proves its ex- 
istence at afar earlier period. The adelantado was possessed of very extensive 
Judicial aathority in the province or district in which he presided, and in tear 
was invested witii supreme military command. His functions, however, as 
well as the territories over which he ruled, have varied at diflbrent periods. 
An adeJantado seems to l&ave been, generally established over a border pro- 
vince, as Andalu^a for examigie. Mttrvna. dc^cAva»^>CEkft c&?nl aathority of this 
ofRcer, in his Teoria, torn. U, cap. ^^.— S»^ «Jao ^aJkaaaat ^^^Q&^sna^'^^seAL. 
dAdes, lib. 2, cap. 15. 
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fora^ and proyisions, for which they trusted to the invaded 
territory. A number of persons, however, followed in the train, 
who, influenced hv desire rather of gain than of glory, had 
come provided with money, as well as commissions from their 
friends, for the purchase of rich spoil, whether of slaves, stofSk 
or jewels, which thev expected would be won by the gooa 
swords of their comrades, as in Alhama.{l) 

After travelling with little intermission through the night, 
the army entered the winding defiles of the Axarquia, wnere 
their progress was necessarily so much impeded by the duiraoter 
of the ^und, that most of the inhabitants of the villages 
through which they passed had opportunity to escape with the 
greater part of their effects to the inaccessiDle fastnesses of the 
mountains. The Spaniards, after plundering the deserted 
hamlets of whatever remained, as well as of the few stragglers, 
whether men or cattle, found still lingering about them, set 
them on fire. In this way they advanced, marking their line 
of march with the usual devastation that accompanied these 
ferocious forays, until the columns of smoke and me which rose 
above the hill-tops announced to the people of Malaga the near 
approach of an enemy. 

The old king, Muley Abul Haoen, who lay at this tune in the 
city with a numerous and well-appointed body of horse, contrary 
to the reports of the adalides, would have msned forth at once at 
their head, had he not been dissuaded from it by his younger 
brother Abdallah, who is better known in history by the name 
of El Zagal, or " the Valiant ;" an Arabic epithet, given him 
by his countrymen to distinguish him from his nephew, the 
ruling king of Granada. To this prince Abul Haoen intrusted 
the command of the corps of picked cavalry, with instructions 
to x)cnetrate at once into the lower level of the sierra, and 
encounter the Christians entangled in its passes ; while another 
division, consisting chiefly of arquebusien and archers, should 
turn the enemy's flank by gaining the heights under whicsh he 
was defiling. This last corps was placed under the direction of* 
Keduan Benegas, a chief of Christian lineage, according to Ber- 
naldez, and who may perhaps be identified with the Beduan 
that, in the later Moorish ballads, seems to be shadowed forth 
as the personification of love and heroism. (2) 

The Castilian army in the mean time went forward with a 
buoyant and reckless confidence, and with very little subordi- 
nation. The divisions occupying the advance and centre, disap- 
pointed in their expectations of booty, had quitted the line of 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. CKp. 60.— Radea y Andrada, Las Tres 
Qrdenes, fol. 71.— Zorita, Anales, torn, iv.fol. 320.— Zaniga, Aimales de SeviUa, 
fol. 395.— Lebr^a, Renun Gestarom Deeades, ii. lib. 2, cap. 2.— Oviedo, Qoin- 
cuag:enas, MS. bat. 1, qoinc. 1, dial. 30. 

(2) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. Ui. p. 217.— Cardonne, Hist. 
d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. ill. pp. 264— S67.oB«9na3kA«i., 1^«& QiMSitfs»« 
MS. c.y). 60 . 
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maroli, and dispersed in small parties in search of plunder over 
tiie adjacent country; and some of the high-mettled young 
cayaliers had the audacity to ride up in defiance to the very 
walls of Malaga. The grand master of St. James was the only 
leader who kept his columns unhroken, and marched forward 
in order of hattle. Things were in this state, when the Moorish 
cavalry under El Zagal, suddenly emerging from one of the 
mountain-passes, appeared hefore the astonished rear-guard of 
the Christians. The Moors spurred on to the assault, hut the 
well-disciplined chivalry of St. James remained unshaken. In 
the fierce struggle which ensued, the Andalusians heoame 
emharrassed hy the narrowness of the ffround on which they 
were engaged, which afforded no scope for the manoeuvres of 
cavalry ; while the Moors, trained to the wild tactics of moun- 
tain warfare, went through their usual evolutions, retreating 
and returning to the charge with a celerity that sorely dis- 
tressed their opponents, and at length threw them into some 
disorder. The grand master in consequence despatched a 
message to the marquis of Cadiz, reauestmg his support. The 
latter, putting himself at the neaa of such of his scattered 
forces as he could hastily muster, readily oheyed the summons. 
Discerning, on his approach, the real source of the grand 
master's emharrassment, he succeeded in changing the field 
of action hj drawing on the Moors to an open reach of the 
valley, which allowed free play to the movements of the 
Andalusian horse, when the comhined squadrons pressed so 
hard on the Moslems, that they were soon compelled to take 
refuge within the d.epths of their own mountains. (1) 

In the meanwhile the scattered troops of the advance, 
alarmed hy the report of the action, gradually assemhled under 
their respective banners, and fell back upon the rear. A 
council of war was then called. All further progress seemed 
to be effectually intercepted. The country was everywhere in 
arms. The most that could now be hoped was, that they 
might be suffered to retire unmolested with such plunder as 
they had already acauired. TWo routes lay open for this pur- 
pose. The one winding along the seashore, wide and level, 
out circuitous, and swept through the whole range of its 
narrow entrance by the fortress of Malaga. This determined 
them unhappily to prefer the other route, being that by which 
they had penetrated the Axarquia, or rather a shorter cut, by 
which the adalides undertook to conduct them through its 
mazes. (2) 

The little armj commenced its retrograde movement with 
undiminished spirit. But it was now embarrassed with the 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. p. 217.— PiUgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, p. 204.— Rades y Andxada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 71, 72. 
(2) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ^. v&. ^b^,^^^.— ^\i^3e«»^>s^«&Cat61icos, 
p. 205.'-Zvarita, Anales, torn. iy. to\. d^Y. 
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transportation of its plunder, and by the increasing difficulties 
of the sierra, which, as they ascended its sides, was matted 
over with impenetrable thickets, and broken up by formidable 
ravines or channels, out deep into the soil by the mountain- 
torrents. The Moors were now seen mustering in considerable 
numbers along the heights, and, as they were expert marks- 
men, being trained by early and assiduous practice, the shots 
from their arquebuses and crossbows frequently found some 
assailable point in the harness of the Spanish men-at-arms. 
At length, the army, through the treachery or ignorance of the 
guides, was suddenly brought to a halt by arriving in a deep 
glen or indosure, whose rocky sides rose with such boldness 
as to be scarcely practicable for infantnr, much less for 
horse. To add to their distresses, daylight, without which they 
could scarcely hope to extricate themselves, was fast fading 
away.(l) 

In tins extremity no other alternative seemed to remain than 
to attempt to regain the route from which they had departed. 
As all other considerations were now subordinate to those of 
personal safety, it was agreed to abandon the spoil acquired at 
so much hazard, which greatly retarded their movements. As 
they painfully retraced their steps, the darkness of the night 
was partially dispelled by numerous fires which blazed along 
the hill-tops, and which showed the figures of their enemies 
fiitting to and fro like so many spectres. It seemed, said Ber- 
naldez, as if ten thousand torches were glancing along the 
mountains. At length, the whole body, faint with fatigue and 
hvLtigtiTj reached the boi'ders of a Little stream, which flowed 
throufirh a volley, whose avenue a, as well as the rugged heights 
by wnioli it was commanded » were already occupied by the 
tnemy> who poured down mingled volleys of shots, stones, and 
arrows, on the heads of the Christians. The compact mass pre- 
sented by the latter afforded a sure mark to the artillery of the 
Moors ; while thejj from their s^jattered position, as well as 
from the defences afforded by th^ naturo of the ground, were 
exposed to little annoyance in return. In addition to lighter 
miHsiles, the Moors occasion ally dislodged large fragments of 
rock, which, rolling with tremendous violence down thedeclivi- 
tiea of the hilla, spread frightful desolation through the Christian 
ranks. (2) 

The diEmQ3^ occasioned bv these scenes, occurring amidst the 
darkness of night, and heightened hy tho ahriU war-cries of the 
Moors, which rose round them on every quarter, seems to have 
completel3r bewildered the Spaniards, even their leaders. It 
was the misfortune of the expedition, that there was but little 
concert between the several commanders, or, at least, that there 

(1) Pulgar, ReyesCaWKcos, p. 205.— Garibay, Compcndio,t)QitCk.,^.^,^Sfe. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes CaWlicos, MS. cap. 6o.— ¥\i\!g&x, "»«s«fc C«M5^«s»%"!^s^ 
supra.— Cardoniie, Hist. d'Afiique et d'Espagne, torn. Vii. v^. ^^— ^^"l » 
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was no one so pre-eminent above the rest as to assume au« 
thority at this awful moment. So far, it would seem, from 
attempting* escape, they continued in their perilous position, 
uncertain what course to take, until midnight ; when at lexigth, 
after having seen their best and bravest followers fall thick 
around them, they determined at all hazards to force a passage 
across the sierra in the face of the enemy. *' Better lose our 
Uves," said the grand master of St. James, addressing his men, 
** in cuttinff a way through the foe, than be butchered without 
resistance, like cattle in tne shambles." (1) 

The marquis of Cadiz, guided by a trusty adalid, and accom- 
panied by sixty or seventy lances, was fortunate enough to 
gain a circuitous route less vifi^antly guarded by the enemy, 
whose attention was drawn to tne movements of the main booj 
of the Castilian army. By means of this path, the marquis 
with his little band succeeded, after a painfol march, in which 
his good steed sunk under him oppressed with wounds and 
fatigue, in reaching a valley at some oistance from the scene of 
action, where he determined to wait the coming up of his 
friends, who he confidently expected would follow on his 
track. (2) 

But the grand master and his associates, missing this track 
in the darkness of the night, or perhaps preferring another, 
breasted the sierra in a ^urt where it proved extremely diffi- 
cult of ascent. At every step the loosened earth gave way 
under the pressure of the foot ; and the infantry, endeavouring 
to support themselves by clinging to the tails and manes of the 
horses, the jaded animals, borne down with the weight, rolled 
headlong with their riders on the ranks below, or were precipi- 
tated down the sides of the numerous ravines. The Moors, all 
the while avoiding a close encounter, contented themselves with 
discharging on the heads of their opponents an unintermitted 
shower of missiles of every description. (3) 

It was not until the foUowinfi" morning that the Castilians, 
having surmounted the crest jpf tne eminence, began the descent 
into the opposite valley, which they had the mortification to 
observe was commanded on every point by their vigilant adver- 
sary, who seemed now in their eyes to possess the powers of 
ubiquity. As the light broke upon the troops, it revealed 
the whole extent of their melancholy condition. How difiTerent 
from the magnificent array, which, but two days previous, 

(1) Palgar, Reyes Catdlioos, p. 200.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, 
foL 71, 72. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, loc. dt.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. 
cap. 6o. 

(3) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 200. 

Mr. Irving, ia his " Conquest of Granada," states that the scene of 
the greatest slaughter Ui this trrat Va %^S!l VzaoNm. to the inhabitants of the 
Axarquiak by the xtame ot La Cuesta de la Mata-axa^ est ^^ T^^b ^^2^^ qC the 
Massacre." 
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maroiied fortih with such high and confident hopes from the 

fates of Anteqnera ! their ranks thinned, their hright arms 
efaoed and hroken. their hanners rent in pieces, or lost» — 
as had been that of St. James, together with its gallant alferes 
Diego Beceira, in the terrible passage of the preceding night, 
— ^their oonntenanoes aghast with terror, f atigne, and famine ! 
Despair now was in every eye ; aU subordination was at an 
end. No one, says Pnlgar, heeded any longer the call of tiie 
trumpet, or the wave of the banner. Each sought only his 
own safety, without regard to his comrade. Some threw away 
their arms ; hoping by this means to facilitate their escape, 
while in fact it omj^Ieft them more defenceless against me 
shafts of their enemies. Some, oppressed with fiettigne and 
terror, fell down and died without so much as receiving a wound. 
The panic was such, that, in more than one instance, two or 
three Moorish soldiers were known to capture thrice their own 
number of l^)aniards. Some, losing their way, strayed back to 
Malaga, and were made prisoners by females of the city, who 
overtook them in the fields. Others escaped to Alhama, or 
other distant places, after wandering seven or eight days among 
the mountains, sustaining life on such wild herbs and berries 
as they could find, and lyin^ close during the day. A greater 
number succeeded in reaching Antoquera; and among these, 
most of the leaders of the ex]^edition. The grand master of 
St. James, the adelantado Henriquez» and Don Alonso de Agai- 
lar, effected their escape by scaling so perilous a part of the 
sierra that their pursuers cared not to follow. The count de 
Oifuentes was less fortunate, (l) That nobleman's division was 
said to have suffered more severely than any other. On the 
momiiur after the bloody passage of the mountain, he found 
himself suddenly cut off irom his followers, and surrounded by- 
six Moorish cavaliers, against whom he was defending himself 
with desperate courage, when their leader, Beduan Bene^^as, 
struck with the inequality of the combat, broke in, exdaiming, 
" Hold ! this is unworthy of good knights." The assailants 
slunk back abashed by the rebuke, and left the count to their 
commander. A close encounter then took place between the 
two chiefs ; but the strength of the Spaniard was no longer 
equal to his spirit, and, a^r a brief resistance, he was forced 
to surrender to his generous enemy. (2) 

(1) Oviedo» who devotes one of his dialogues to fhis nobleman, says of him, 
" Fae una de las boenas lanzas de nnestra Espana en sn tiempo j y moj saUo 
y prodente caballero. Hallose en grandes cargos y negodos de paz y de 
guerra." — Quincoagenas, MS. bat. 1, qninc. 1, dial. 3o. 

(2) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. p. 218.— Zorita, Anales, torn. 
iv.fol. 331.— Carbi^ Anales, MS. ano l48S.-*Pi]lgar, Reyes Catdlicos, nbl 
supra.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 6o.— Cardonne, Hist. d'AfHqne 
et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 266, 267.— The count, acoordkiff to Oviedo, re- 
mained a long while a prisoner in Granada, untH he '^ma Tvoawsc&id^^!^ "^^ 
payment of several thousand doblaa ot golflL.— Q)ni\nffniMpsa>a% '^A* ^«*^ ^ 
qainc. J, dial 36, 
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The marquis of Cadiz had better fortune. After waiting till 
dawn for the coming up of his Mends, he concluded that they 
had extricated themselves by a different route. He resolved to 
provide for his own safety and that of his followers ; and, being 
supi)lied with a fresh horse, accomplished his escape, after tra- 
versing the wildest passages of the Axarquia for the distance 
of four leagues, and got into Antequera with but little inter- 
ruption from the enemy. But although he secured his personal 
safety, the misfortunes of the day fell heavilv on his house ; 
for two of his brothers were out down by his side, and a 
third brother, with a nephew, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. (1) 

The amount of slain in the two davs' action is admitted bv 
the Spanish writers to have exceeded eight hundred, with 
double that number of prisoners. The Moorish force is said 
to have been small, and its loss comparatively trifling. The 
numerical estimates of the Spanish historians^ as usual, appear 
extremely loose ; and the narrative of their enemies is too 
meagre in this portion of their annals to allow any opportunity 
of verification. There is no reason, however, to believe them in 
any degree exaggerated. 

The best blood of Andalusia was shed on this occasion. 
Among the slain, Bemaldez reckons two hundred and fifty, and 
Pulgar four hundred, persons of Quality, with thirty com- 
manders of the military fraternity of St. James. (2) There was 
scarcely a family in the south but had to mourn the loss of 
some one of its members by death or captivity; and the 
distress was not a little aggravated by the imcertemty which 
hung over the fate of the absent, as to whether they hstd 
fallen in the field, or were stiU wandering in the wilderness, 
or were pining away existence in the dungeons of Malaga 
and Granadp . 

Some imputed the failure of the expedition to treachery in 
the adalides, some to want of concert among the commanders. 
The worthy curate of Los Palacios concludes his narrative of 
the disaster in the following manner : " The number of the 
Moors was small who inflicted this ^evous defeat on the 
Christians. It was, indeed, clearly miraculous, and we may 
discern in it the special interposition of Providence, I'ustly 
offended with the greater part of those that engaged in the 
expedition ; who, instead of confessing, partaking the sacra- 
ment, and making their testaments, as becomes good Christians, 
and men that are to bear arms in the defence of the Holy 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 60.— Marmol says that fhree 
brothers and two nephews otthe marquis, whose names he gives, were all 
fiain.—Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. I, cap. 12. 

(2) Zuniga, Annales de SevVQ&,to\.d^^.--Becna^ex, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. nbi 
sapm.— Pulgar, Reyes Calb6Ucoa, "p. ^06.— 0^'eftL0,QLxisji«5»j^sca&,\L^.\siBt l, 
qninc, j, dial. 36.— Marmol, iLe\>^oTv die 'iilaiAaco%,'®a.\,«i!&.\^. 
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Catholic Faith, acknowledged that they did not hring with 
tiiem suitable dispositions, but, with little regard to God's 
service, were influenced by covetousness and love of ungodly 
gain."(l) 



CHAPTER XI. 

WAR OP GRANADA.— GEITERAL VIEW OP THE POLIC? PURSUED 
IN THE CONDUCT OP THIS WAR. 

1483—1487. 

I>efeat and Capture of Abdallali— Policy of the Sovereicxis— Large Trains of 
Artillery— Description of the Pieces— Stupendous Roads— Isabella's Care of 
the Troops— Her Perseverance— Discipline of the Army— Swiss Mercenaries 
— English Lord Scales— Magnificence of the Nobles— Isabella visits the 
Camp— Ceremonies on the Occupation of a Cily. 

The young monarch, Abu Abdallah, was probably the only 
person in Granada who did not receive with unmingled satis- 



faction the tidings of the rout in the Azarquia. He beheld 
with secret uneasiness the laurels thus acquired by the old king 
his father, or rather by his ambitious imcle El Zagal, whose 
name now resounded from every quarter as the successful 
champion of the Moslems. He saw the necessity of some 
dazzling enterprise, if he would maintain an ascendancy even 
over the faction which had seated him on the throne. He 
accordingly projected an excursion, which instead of terminat- 
ing in a mere border foray, should lead to the achievement of 
some permanent conquest. 
He found no difUculty, while the spirits of his people were 

(1) Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 6o. 

Pulgar has devoted a large space to the unfortunate expedition to the 
Axarquia. His intimacy with the principal persons of the court enabled him, 
no doubt* to verify most of the particulars which he records. The curate of 
Los Palados, from the proximity of his residence to the theatre of action, may 
be supposed also to have had ample means for obtaining the requisite infor- 
mation. Yet their several accounts, although not strictly contradictoiy, it is 
not always easy to reconcile with one another. Tlie narratives of complex 
military operations are not likely to be simplified under the hands of monldsh 
bookmen. I have endeavoured to make out a connected tissue from a com- 
parison of the Moslem with the Castilian authorities. But here the meagre- 
ness of the Moslem annals compels us to lament the premature death of 
Conde. It can hardly be expected, indeed, that the Moors should have dwelt 
with much amplification on this humiliating period. But there can be little 
doubt, that far more copious memorials of theirs than any now published* 
exist in the Spanish libraries : and it were much to be wishel, that some 
oriental scholar would supply Conde's deftdencv by exploring thne «ni(Saia^i&b 
records of what may be deemed, as liax aa C\utoui ^v«3ai \& ^cxonwciR^^QBfc. 
moBtgloriouB portion other history. 
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roused, in raismg a force of nine tlionsand foot and seven hun- 
dred horse, the flower of Granada's chivalry. He strengthened 
his army still farther hy the presence of All Atar, the defender 
of Loja, the veteran of a nnndred battles, whose military 
prowess had raised him from the common file up to the highest 
post in the army ; and whose plebeian blood had been permitted 
to mingle with that of royaltv, by the marriage of his daughter 
with the young king Abdallan. 

With this gallant array, the Moorish monarch sallied forth 
from Granada. As he lea the way through the avenue which 
stiU bears the name of the Gate of Elvira, (1) the point of Ids 
lance came in contact with the arch, and was broken. This 
sinister omen was followed by another more alarming. A fox, 
which crossed the path of the army, was seen to run through 
the ranks, and notwithstanding the showers of missiles dis- 
charged at him, to make his escape unhurt. Abdallah's coun- 
sellors would nave persuaded him to abandon, or at least 
postpone, an enterprise of such ill augury. But the king, less 
superstitious, or, m>m the obstinacy with which feeble minds, 
when once resolved, frequently persist in their projects, rejected 
their advice, and pressed forward on his march.(2j 

The advance oi the party was not conducted so cautiously, 
but that it reached the ear of Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova, 
alcayde de los donzeleSf or captain of the royal pages, ipdio 
commanded in the town of Lucena, which he rightly judged 

(I) " For esa pncrte de Elvira 
nle may gran cabalgada: 
eakoto del hidalgo mora, 
caixAo de la yegaa baya. 

* * * * 

" Cointa ploma y gentileza, 
ca&ito capdlar de grana, 
ca&Dto bayo borceguf » 
cuinto laso que se esmalta. 

" Cninto de espaela de oro, 
cninto estribera de plata ! 
Toda 68 gente valeroia, 
y esperta pant batalla. 

« En medio de todos eDoA 
va el r^ Ctaico de Granada, 
mtrando las damas moras 
delas tories del AJiambra. 

" La leina mora sn madre 
de esta manera le habla: 
'AUtegaarde,mihyo, 
Mahoma vaya en in guarda.' *' 

Hyta, Guerras de Gnuada, torn. L p. 338. 

A) Conde, Dominadon de loe Aiabes, torn. ill. cap. s6.— Cardcmne, Hist. 
^Amqae et d'Espagne, torn. i^. pv> ^Cr—szi.— Bemaldez, IBLeyes Calrfiicos, 
JIB. cap. dO.~PedxaKa, AntkcueAail ^ QEtv&aAs^iQV \^.-¥bBcaaal, BrtwiBon 
de MoTiscos, lib. 1 cap. la. 
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was to be the prmoipal object of attack. He transmitted the 
intelligence to nis uncle, the count of Gabra, a nobleman of the 
same name with himself, who was posted at his own town of 
Baena, requesting his support. He used all diligence in re- 
pairing the fortilioations of the city, which, although extensive 
and originally strong, had fallen somewhat into deoav; and 
haying caused such of the population as were rendered nelpleiB 
by age or inJSrmity to withdraw into the interior defences of 
theplace, he coolly waited the approach of the enemy. (1) 

The Moorish army, after crossing the borders, began to mark 
its career through the Christian territory with the usual traces 
of devastation, and sweeping across the environs of Lucena, 
poured a marauding foray into the rich campina of Cordova, as 
far as the walls of Aguilar ; whence it returned, glutted witii 
spoil, to lay siege to Lucena about the 21st of April. 

The count of Cabra, in the meanwhile, who had lost no time 
in mustering his levies, set forward at the head of a small but 
well-appointed force, consisting of both horse and foot, to the 
relief of his nephew. He advanced with such celerity, that he 
had well-nigh surprised the beleaguering army. As he traversed 
the sierra, which covered the Moorish nank, his numbers were 
partially concealed by the inequalities of the ^und ; while 
the clash of arms and the shrill music, reverberating among the 
hills, exaggerated their real magnitude in the apprehension of 
the enemy. At the same time the alcayde de ha donzeles sup- 
ported his uncle's advance by a vigorous sally from the city. 
The Grenadine infantry, anxious only for the preservation of 
their valuable booty, scarcely awaited for the encounter, before 
they began a dastardly retreat, and left the battle to the 
cavalry. The latter, composed, as has been said, of the strength 
of the Moorish cavalry, men accustomed in many a border foray 
to cross lances with the best knights of Andalusia, kept their 
ground with their wonted gallantry. The conflict, so well dis- 
puted, remained doubtful for some time, until it was determined 
oj the death of the veteran chieftain Ali Atar, '* the best 
lance," as a Castilian writer has styled him, " of aU Morism^" 
who was brought to the ground after receiving two wounds, 
and thus escaped by an honourable death the melancholy spec- 
tacle of his country s humiliation. (2) 

The enemy, disheartened by this loss, soon began to give 
ground ; but, though hard pressed by the Spaniards, they re- 

(1) Palgar, Reyes Cattfllcos, part 3, cap. 20. 

The donzelest of which Diego de Cordova was alcajde, or captain, weire a 
body of young cavaliers, originally brought up as pages in the royal house- 
hold, and organised as a separate corps of the militia.— Salazar de Mendosa, 
Dignidades, p. 259. — See also Morales, Obras, torn. xiv. p. 80. 

(2) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. s6.— Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, torn ii. fol. 302.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1483.— Bemaldez, Rejea 
CatdUcos, MS. cap. 61. — Pulgar, Ordnica, cao. 20.- IA»zmo\«^Bji»MS&ssB^%R^ 
Moriscos, lib. I, cap. 13. 
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treated in some order, until they reached the borders of the 
Xenil, which were thronged with the infantry, vainly attempt- 
ing a passage across the stream, swollen by excessive rains to a 
height much above its ordinary level. The confusion now 
became universal, horse and foot mingling together ; each one, 
heedful only of life, no longer thought of ms booty. Many 
attempting to swim the stream, were borne down, steed and 
rider, promiscuously in its waters : many more, scarcely making 
show of resistance, were cut down on tne banks by the pitiless 
Spaniards. The young king Abdallah, who had been con- 
spicuous during that day in the hottest of the fight, mounted 
on a milk-white charger richly caparisoned, saw fifty of his 
royal guard fall around him. Finding his steed too much 
jaded to stem the current of the river, he quietly dismounted, 
and sought a shelter among the reedy thickets that fringed its 
margin, imtil the storm of battle should have passed over. In 
this lurking-place, however, he was discovered by a common 
soldier named Martin Hurtado, who, without recognising his 
person, instantly attacked him. The prince defended himself 
with his scimitar, imtil Hurtado, being joined by two of his 
countrymen, succeeded in making him prisoner. The men, 
oveijoyed at their prize (for Abdallah had revealed his rank, in 
order to secure his person from violence), conducted him to 
their general, the count of Cabra. The latter received the 
royal captive with a eenerous courtesy, the best sign of noble 
breeding; and which, recognised as a feature of chivalry, 
affords a pleasing contrast to the ferocious spirit of ancient 
warfare. The good count administered to the unfortunate 
prince all the consolations which his state would admit, 
and subsequently lodged him in his castle of Baena, where 
he was entertained with the most delicate and courtly hos- 
pitality.(l) 

Nearly the whole of the Moslem cavalry were cut up, or 
capturea, in this fatal action. Many of them were persons of 
rank, commanding high ransoms. The loss inflicted on the 
infantry was also severe, including the whole of their dear- 
bought plunder. Kine, or indeed, according to some accounts, 
two-and-twenty banners fell into the hands of the Chiistians 
in this iEiction ; in commemoration of which the Spanish sove- 
reigns granted to the coimt of Cabra, and his nephew, the 
alcayde de los donzeles, the privilege of bearing the same 
number of banners on their escutcheon, together with the head 

(1) Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. p. 637. — Pnlgar, Reyes Cat61icos, ubi 
supra.— Bemaldez, R^yes Cotdlicos, MS. cap. 61.— Conde, Dominacion de los 
Arabes, torn. iii. cap. S6.— Cardoime, Hist. d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. 
pp. 271—274. 

The various details, even to the site of the battle, are told ia the usual 
coDfased and contradictOTy maxmet by the garrulous chroniclers of the period. 
All authorities, however, \>otYi Cbi\sA&axi«sA'%il«ysftsStv««eKft «a to its general 
•vaults. 
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of a Moorish kinff, encircled by a golden coronet, with a chain 
of the same metal around the neck.(l) 

Great was the consternation occasioned by the retnm of the 
Moorish fagitives to Granada, and loud was the lament through 
its populous streets ; for the pride of many a noble house was 
laid low on that day, and their king (a thing unprecedented in 
the annals of the monarchy) was a prisoner in the land of the 
Christians. " The hostile star of Islam." exclaims an Arabian 
writer, '* now scattered its malignant innuences oyer Spain, and 
the downfall of the Mussulman empire was decreed." 

The sultana Zoraya, however, was not of a temper to waste 
time in useless lamentation. She was aware that a captive 
king, who held his titie by so precarious a tenure as did her 
son Abdallah, must soon cease to be a king even in name. She 
accordingly despatched a numerous embassy to Cordova, with 
prolSers of such a ransom for the prince's liberation as a despot 
only could offer, and few despots could have the authority to 
enforce. (2) 

King Ferdinand, who was at Vitoria with the queen, when 
he received tidings of the victory of Luoena^ hastened to the 
south to determine on the destination of his royal captive. 
With some show of mamanimity, he declined an interview 
with Abdallah, imtil he should have consented to his liberation. 
A debate of some warmth occurred in the royal council at 
Cordova respecting the policy to be pursued ; some contending 
that the Moorish monarch was too valuable a prize to be so 
readily relinquished, and that the enemy, broken by the loss of 
their natural leader, would find it difficult to rally imder one 
common head, or to concert any effective movement. Others 
and especially the marquis of Cadiz, urged his release, and 
even the support of his pretensions afi:ainst his competitor, the 
old king of Granada ; insisting that tne Moorish empire would 
be more effectually shaken by internal divisions than by any 
pressure of its enemies from without. The various arguments 
were submitted to the queen, who still held her court in tiie 
north, and who decided for the release of Abdallah, as a 
measure best reconciling sound policy with generosity to the 
vanquished. (3) 

The terms of the treaty, although sufficientiy humiliating to 
the Moslem prince, were not materially different &om those 
proposed by tne sultana Zoraya. It was agreed that a truce of 

(1) Mendoza, Dignidades, p. 382. — Oviedo, Quincoagenas, MS. bat. l, 
qninc. 4, dial. 0. 

(2) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. S6.— Cardonnc, Hist. 
d*AMqae et d'Espagne, pp. 271—274. 

(3) Polgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 23.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, 
cap. 12. 

Charles V. does not seem to have partaken of his gtaxvdi«L\^«e% ^€&s»ics Vc^ 
regard to an interview with his royki captive, oi VnCieedi \a «xc<i "qasX ^ X:^ 
fleportment towards Mm, 

I. X 
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two years should be extended to Abdallah, and to saeh places 
in Oranada as acknowledged his authority. In consideration 
of which, he stipulated to surrender four hundred Christian 
captives without ransom, to pay twelve thousand doblas of gold 
annually to the Spanish sovereigns, and to permit a free pas- 
sage, as well as fornix supplies to their troops passing through 
his territories, for the purpose of carrring on the war i^rainst 
that portion of the kingdom which still adhered to his mther. 
Abdallah moreover bound himself to appear when summoned 
by Ferdinand, and to surrender his own son, with the children 
of his principal nobiHty. as sureties for his fulfilment of the 
treaty. Thus did the unhappy prince bartor away his honour 
and his coxmtry's freedom for the possession of immediate, but 
most precarious sovereignty ; a sovereignty which could scarcely 
be expected to survive the period when ne could be useful to 
the master whose breath haa made him.(l) 

The terms of the treaty being thus definitely settled, an in- 
terview was arranged to take place between the two monarchs 
at Cordova. The Castilian courtiers would have persuaded 
, tiieir master to offer his hand for Abdallah to salute, in token 
of his feudal supremacy ; but Ferdinand rex>lied, " Were the 
king of Granada in his own dominions, I might do this ; but 
not while he is a prisoner in mine." The Moorish prince 
entered Cordova with an escort of his own knighte, and a 
splendid throng of Spanish chivalry, who had marched out of 
the city to receive him. When Abdallah entered the royal 
mresence, he would have prostrated himself on his knees ; but 
Ferdinand, hastening to prevent him, embraced him with every 
demonstration of respect. An Arabic interpreter, who acted as 
orator, then expatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the magnanimitv 
and princely qualities of the Spanisn king, and the loyalty and 
good faith of his own master. But Ferdmand interrupted his 
eloquence with the assurance Ihat " his panegyric was super- 
fluous, and that he had perfect confidence that the sovereign of 
Granada would keep his fedth as became a trae knight and a 
king." Afber ceremonies so humiliating to Ihe Moorish prince, 
notwithstanding the veil of decorum studiously thrown over 
them, he set out with his attendants for his capital, escorted by 
a body of Andalusian horse to the frontier, and loaded with 
costly presente by the Spanish king, and the general contempt 
of his court. (2) 

Notwithstanding the importance of the results in the war of 
Granada, a det^ of the successive steps by which they were 
achieved would be most tedious and trining. Ko siege or singie 
military achievement of great moment occurred until neauy 

(1) Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supta.— <:k>nde, Dominadon de log Arabes, 
cap. 36. 
(2) Palgar, Reyes CsfedUcos, \oc. c&!t.-^cnv9A, TKlB&rns^RmL ^^V:^ IccaSws, 
cap. 36. 
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four years from this period, in 1487 ; although, in the inter* 
vening time, a large number of fortresses and petty towns, 
together with a veryextensive tract of territory, were recoverea 
from the enemy. Without pursuing the chronological order of 
events, it is probable that the end of nistory willbe oest attained 
by presenting a concise view of the general policy pursued by 
the sovereigns in the conduct of the war. 

The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had consisted 
of little else than cemalgadas, or inroads into the enemy's terri- 
tory, (1) which, pouring like a torrent over the land, swe^t 
away whatever was upon the surface, but left it in its essential 
resources wholly imimpaired. The bounty of nature soon re- 
paired the ravages of man, and the ensuing harvest seemed to 
shoot up more abundantly from the soil, enriched by the blood 
of the husbandman. A more vigorous system of spoliation was 
now introduced. Instead of one campai^, the army took the 
field in sprinp and autumn, intermitting its efforts only during 
the intolerable heats of summer, so that the green crop had no 
time to ripen ere it was trodden down under the iron heel of 
war. 

The apparatus for devastation was also on a much greater scale 
than had ever before been witaiessed. From the second year of 
the war, thirty thousand fora^rs were reserved for this service, 
which they effected by demohshing farm-houses, granaries, and! 
mills (which last were exceedingly numerous in a land watered 
by many small streams), by eradicating the vines, and laying 
waste the olive-gardens and plantations of oranges, almonds, 
mulberries, and all the rich varieties that grew luxuriant in 
this highly favoured region. This merciless devastation ex- 
tended for more than two leagues on either side of the line of 
march. At the same time, the Mediterranean fleet cut off 
all supplies from the Barbary coast, so that the whole king- 
dom might be said to be in a state of perpetual blockade. 
Such and so general was the scarcity occasioned by this 
system, that the Moors were glad to exchange their Chris- 
tian captives for provisions, until such ransom was inter- 
dicted by the sovereigns, as tending to defeat their own 
measures. (2) 

StiU there was many a green and shelteied valley in Granada, 
which yielded its returns unmolested to the Moorish husband- 
man ; while his granaries were occasionally enriched with the 
produce of a border foray. The Moors, too, although naturally^ 
a luxurious people, were patient of suffering, and capable m 
enduring great privation. Other measures, therefore, of a still 

(1) The term eavaigada seems to be used indifferently by the andent 
Spanish writers to represent a marauding party, the foray itself, or thn \MKte| 
taken in it. . 

(2^ Pulgar, R^es Ckitd/ieos, cap. 22.— lAeaoa. de \a iwsaftL, ^ ISBafcAKSB^^*^ 
Ilust. 6. 

T 2 
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more formidable character, became necessary, in conjunction 
with this rigorous system of blockade. 

The Moorish towns were for the most part strongly defended, 
presenting within the limits of Granada, as has been said, more 
than ten times the number of fortified places that are now scat- 
tered over the whole extent of the reninsula. They stood 
along the crest of some precipice, or bold sierra, whose natural 
strength was aunnentea by the solid masomn^ with which they 
were surroundeof, and which, however insufficient to hold out 
against modem artillery, bade defiance to all the enginery of 
batterinc: warfare known previously to the fifteenth century. 
It was tnis strength of fortification, combined with that of their 
local position, which frequently enabled a slender garrison in 
these places to laugh to scorn all the efforts of the proudest 
Castilian armies. 

The Spanish sovereigns were convinced that they must look 
to their artillerv as the only effectual means for the reduction 
of these strongnolds. In this they, as well as the Moors, were 
extremely deficient, although Spain appears to have furnished 
earlier examples of its use than any other country in Europe. 
Isabella, who seems to have had the particular control of tnis 
department, caused the most skilful engineers and artisans to 
be invited into the kingdom from France, Germany, and Italy. 
Forges were constructed in the camp, and all the requisite 
materials prepared for the manufacture of cannon, balls, and 
powder. Large quantities of the last were also imported from 
Bicily, Flanders, and Portugal. Commissaries were established 
over the various departments, with instructions to provide 
whatever might be necessary for the operatives ; and the whole 
w;as intrusted to the supervision of Don Francisco Ramirez, an 
hidalgo of Madrid, a person of much experience, and extensive 
military science, for tne dav. By these efforts, unremittingly 
pursued during the whole of the war, Isabella assembled a train 
of artillery such as was probably not possessed at that time by 
any other European potentate. (1; 

Still the clumsy construction of tiie ordnance betrayed the in- 
fancy of the art. More than twenty pieces of artillery used at 
the siege of Baza durinc: this war are still to be seen in that city, 
where they long servea as columns in the public market-place. 
The largest of the lombards, as the heavy ordnance was called, 
are about twelve feet in length, consisting of iron bars, two 
inches in breadth, held together by bolts and rings of the same 
metal. These were firmly attached to their carriages, incapable 
either of horizontal or vertical movement. It was this clumsi- 
ness of construction which led Machiavelli, some thirty years 
after, to doubt the expediency of bringing cannon into field 
ez2^agements ; and he pacticuiarly recommends in his treatise 

(1) Pulgai, Reyes Caib61icoft, c^p. ^1, w.—'Lorita^, KxaikS%&«\»Gb..\M« Vh^M, 
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on the Art of "War, that the enemy's fire should be evaded, 
by intervals in the ranks being left open opposite to his 
cannon. (1) 

The balls thrown from these engines were sometimes of iron, 
but more usually of marble. Several hundred of the latter 
have been picked, up in the fields around Baza, many of which 
are fourteen inches in diameter, and weigh a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. Yet this bulk, enormous as it appears, 
shows a considerable advance in the art since the beginning of 
the century, when the stone balls ^scharged, according to 
Zurita, at the siege of Balaguer, weighed not less than five 
hundred and fifty pounds. It was very long before the exact 
proportions requisite for obtaining the greatest effective force 
could be ascertained. (2) 

The awkwardness with which their artillery was served cor- 
responded with the rudeness of its manufacture. It is noticed 
as a remarkable circumstance by the chronicler, that two bat- 
teries, at the siege of Albahar, dischagfed one hundred and 
forty balls in the course of the day. (3) Besides this more usual 
kind of ammunition, the Spaniards threw from their engines 
large globular masses, composed of certain inflammable ingre- . 
dients mixed with gunpowder, " which, scattering long trains 
of light," says an eyewitness, " in their passage through the 
air, tilled the beholders with dismay, and, descending on the 
roofs of the edifices, frequently occasioned extensive confia- 
gration."(4) 

The transportation of their bulky engines was not the least 
of the difficulties which the Spaniards had to encounter in this 
war. The Moorish fortresses were frequently intrenched in 
the depths of some mountain labyrinth, whose rugged passes 
were scarcely accessible to cavafry. An immense body of 

(1) Machiavelli, Arte della Gaeira, lib. 3. 

(2) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 6. 

According to Gibbon, the cannon nsed by Mahomet in the 8ieg:e of Con- 
stantinople, about thirty years before this time, threw stone balls which 
weighed above 6oo pounds. The measure of the bore was twelve palms.— 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 68. 

(3) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Ilust. 6. 

We get a more precise notion of the awkwardness with which the artillery 
was served in the Infancy of the science, from a fact recorded in the chronicle 
of John II., that, at the siege of Setenil, in 1407, five lombards were able to 
discharge only forty shot in the course of a day. We have witnessed an 
invention in our time, that of our ingenious countryman Jacob Perkins, by 
which a giin, with the aid of that miracle- worker steam, is enabled to throw 
a thousand bullets in a single minute. 

(4) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 174.— Pulgar, R^es Catdlicos, 
cap. 44. 

Some \vritcrs, as the Abb^ Mignot (Histoire des Rois Catholiques Ferdinand 
et Isabelle ; Paris, 1766; tom. i. p. 273), have referred the invention of bombs 
to the siege of Ronda. I find no authority for this. Pulgar's words ej», 
" They mado many iron balls, large and small, some c(l 'wXmlOr. >fic«?5 ^»aJ5.>Ba^ 
mould, having reduced the iron to a state ol tuatoxi, «o t\»X \X. -vwi^^ T«x^va». 
any other metal, '* 
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pioneers, therefore, was oonstantly employed in oonstructing 
roads for the artillery across these sierras, by leveUing the 
mountains, filling np the interveninfi: yalleys with rocks, or 
with cork-trees and other timber, that grew prolific in the 
wilderness, and throwing bridges across ti^e torrents and pie- 
cipitoas barrancos. Pulgar had the curiosity to examine one 
of the causeways thus constructed preparatcxry to the siege of 
CSambil, which, altiiough six thousand pioneers were constantly 
employed, in the work, was attended with such difficulty, that 
it advanced only three leases in twelve days. It required, 
says the historian, the entire demolition of one of the most 
nigged parts of the sierra, which no one could have believed 
pxacticaDle by human industrv.(l) 

The Moorisii garrisons, perched on their mountain fastnesses, 
which, like the eyrv of some bird of prey, seemed almost inac- 
oessible to man, beheld with astonishment the heavy trains of 
artillery emerging from the passes where the foot of the hunter 
had scarcely been known to venture. The walls which encom- 
passed their cities, although loftv, were not of sufficient thick- 
ness to withstand lon^ the assaults of these formidable engines. 
The Moors were deficient in heavy ordnance. The weapons on 
which they chiefiy relied for annoying t^e enemy at a ^stance 
were the arquebus and crossbow, witn the last of which they 
were imerring marksmen, being trained to it from infancy. 
They adopted a custom, rarely met with in civilised nations of 
any age, of poisoning their arrows ; distilling for this purpose 
the juice of aconite, or wolfebane, which grew rife in the 
Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, near Qranada. A piece 
of linen or cotton doth, steeped in this decoction, was wrapped 
round the point of the weapon, and the wound inflicted by it, 
however trivial its appearance, was sure to be mortaL Indeed, 
a Spanish writer, not content with this, imputes such malisfnity 



1x) the virus, that a drop of it, as he asserts, mingling with llie 
blood oozing from a woimd, would ascend the stream into tnc 
wem, and diffuse its fatal iimuenoe over the whole system. (2) 

Ferdinand, who appeared at the head of his armies through- 
out the whole of this war, pursued a sagacious policy in refer- 
ence to the beleaguered cities. He was ever ready to meet the 
first overtures to surrender, in the most liberal spirit ; granting: 
protection of persons, and such property as the oesieged could 
transport with them, and assi^ing them a residence, if they 
preferred it, in his own dominions. Many, in consequence of 
this, migrated to Seville and other cities of Andalusia, where 
they were settled on estates which had been confiscated by the 

(1) Polgar, Reyes CatdUcos, cap. 61.~Benuadez» Reyes Catdlicos, MS. 
cap. 82. 

(2) Mendoza, Oaena de Granada (Valencia, 1776), pp. 73* 74.— Zurita, 
Anales, torn. iv. lib. 20, cap. 50.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. toni. vi. p. I6e. 

According to Mendosa, a decoctioa of the qnince famished the most efre«»> 
taai APtidote known against this poison. 
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inquisitors, who looked forward, no doubt, with satisfaotion to 
the time when they should be permitted to thrust their sickle 
into the new orop of heresy, whose seeds were thus sown amid 
the ashes of the old one. Those who preferred to remain in the 
conquered Moonsh territory as Castilian subjects, were per- 
mitted the free enjoyment of personal rights and propertv, as 
well as of their reugdon ; and such was the fidelity with wmoh 
Ferdinand redeemed hiis engagements during the war, by liie 
punishment of the least infraction of them by his own peo|de, 
that many, particularly of the Moorish peasantry, preferred 
abiding in their early homes to removing to Granada, or other 
places of the Moslem dominion. It was, perhaps, a counter- 
part of the same policy which led Ferdinand to chastise any 
atteonpt at reyolt, on the part of his new Moorish subjeets, 
the Mjidejaries, as they were called, with an unsparing li^oor, 
which mmts the reproach of cruelty. Buch was the military 
execution inflicted on the rebellious tewn of BenemaqneE. 
where he commanded one hundred and ten of the prinosBai 
inhabitants te be hung above the walls, and after consigning the 
rest of the population, men, women, and children, to slayery, 
caused the place to be razed to the ground. The humane poli^ 
usually pursued by Ferdinand seems to have had a more 
favourable effect on his enemies, who were exasperated rather 
than intimidated, bv this ferocious act of vengeance. (1) 

The magnitude of the other preparations corresponded with 
those for the ordnance departanent. The amount of forces 
assembled at Cordova we find variously steted at ten or twelve 
thousajid horse and twenty and even .forty thousand foot, 
exclusive of foragers. On one occasion, the whole number, 
including men for the artOlery service and the followers of the 
camp, is reckoned at eightv thousand. The same number of 
beasts of burden were employed in transporting ihe supplies 
required for this immense nost, as well as for x>rovisioning the 
conquered cities standing in the midst of a desolated country. 
The queen, who took this department under her special oog- 
nisance, moved along the frontier, stationing herseu at poiste 
most contiguous to the scene of operations. There, bv means of 
posts regularly established, she received hourly intelligenoe of 
the war. At the same time she transmitted the requisite muxii- 
tions to the txoops, by means of convoys sufficiently strong to 
secure them against the irruptions of the wily enemy. (2) 



(1) Abarca, Beyes de Aragon, torn. il. fol ^04.— Lebrifa, Remm ( 
Decades, ii. lib. 4, cap. 2.— Bemaldez* Rey» Catdlicos, MS. cap. 76.— Mannol, 
Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 

Polgar, who is by no means bigoted for the age, seems to thfaik the Bbenll 
terms granted by Ferdinand to the enemies of the faith stand in need of yer- 
petual apology.— See Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 44 et passim. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. T&. — Pulgar, Reyes Cadtftteos, 
cap. 21, ss, 42.— Lebriia, Rernm Qesteum Deoadea, ii. lib. 8, o^p. 6.— Mannol, 
Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 18. 
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Isabella, solicitous for everything that concerned the welfare 
of her people, sometimes visited the camp in person, encou- 
ragring the soldiers to endure the hardships of war, and reliev- 
ing their necessities by liberal donations of clothes and money. 
She caused also a number of large tents, known as " the queen's 
hospitals," to be alwa:^s reserved for the sick and wounded, 
and furnished them with the requisite attendants and medi- 
cine, at her own charge. This is considered the earliest attempt 
at the formation of a regular camp hospital, on record. (1) 

Isabella may be regarded as tne soul of this war. She en- 
gaged in it with the most exalted views, less to acquire terri 
torjr, than to re-establish the empire of the Cross over the 
ancient domain of Christendom. On this point she concen- 
.Irated all the energies of her powerful mind, never suffering 
herself to be diverted by any suoordinate interest from this one 
ffreat and fflorious object. When the king, in 1484, would ' 
nave j)ausea a while from tiie Granadine war, in order to prose- 
cute his claims to Eoussillon affainst the French, on the demise 
of Louis the Eleventh, Isabella strongly objected to it ; but, 
finding her remonstrance inelSectual, she left her husband in 
Aragon, and repaired to Cordova, where she placed the cardinal 
of Spain at the head of the army, and prepared to open the 
campaign in the usual vigorous manner. Here, however, she 
was soon joined by Ferdinand, who, on a cooler revision of 
the subject, deemed it prudent to postpone his projected en- 
terprise. 

On another occasion in the same year, when the nobles, 
£atifj:ued with the service, had persuaded the king to retire 
oaruer than usual, the queen, dissatisfied with the proceeding, 
addressed a letter to her husband, in which, after representii^ 
the disproportion of the results to the proparations, she be- 
sought him to keep the £eld as long as the season should serve. 
I' The grandees," says Lebrija, " mortified at beins" surpassed 
in zeal for the holy war by a woman, eagerly coUectea their 
forces, which had been partly disbanded, and returned across 
the borders to renew hostilities." (2) 

A circumstance, which had frequently frustrated the most 
xnag^nificent military enterprises under former reigns, was the 
factions of these potent vassals, who, independent of each other, 
and almost of the crown, could rarely oe brought to act in 
efficient concert for a length of time, and broke up the camp on 
the slightest personal jealousy. Ferdinand experienced some- 
thing of this temper in the duke of Medina Ceh, who, when he 
had received orders to detach a corps of his troops to the 
support of the count of Benavente, refused; replying to the 
messenger, " Tell your master, that I came here to serve him 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de H^. torn. n\. \V»s^ ^. 

(S) LebrUa, Renmi Qestazma QecaAm, ^. ^^« ^, ck». ^.— ^^NiS^sSKt^ Bie^«a 
Ott61)co3, cap. 81. 
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at the head of my household troops, and they go nowhere with- 
out me as their leader/' The soTere3g:ns managed this fiery 
spirit with the fireateat address, and, instead of curhing it, 
endeavoured to direct it in the path of honourable emulation. 
The queen, who, as their hereditarj^ sovereign, received a more 
deferential homage from her Castiban subjects than Ferdinand, 
frequently wrote to her nohlea jn the camp, complimenting 
some on their achievements^ and others less fortunate on their 
intentioufl ; thus cheering the hearts of all, says the chronicler, 
and atimulatiug them to deeds of heroism. On the most de- 
serving she freely lavished those honours which cost little to 
the sovereign, hut are most grateful to the subject. The 
marquis of Cadia^ who was pre-eminent above every other 
captain in this war for sagacity and conduct, was rewarded, 
alter hia brilliant surprise of Zahara, with the gift of that city, 
and the titles of marquis of Zahara and duke of Cadiz. The 
Warrior, however, was unwilling to resign the ancient title 
.^^Mmder which he had won his laurels, and ever after subscribed 
himself. Marquis Duke of Cadiz. (1) Still more emphatic 
honours were conferred on the count de Cabra, after the cap- 
ture of the king of Granada. When he presented himself 
before the soverei^s, who were at Vitoria, the clergy and 
cavaliers of the city marched out to receive him, and he 
entered in solemn procession on the right hand of the grand 
cardinal "oi Spain. As he advanced up the hall of audience 
in the royal palace, the kin^ and queen came forward to wel- 
come him, and then seated him by themselves at table, declar- 
ing that "the conqueror of kings should sit with kings." 
These honours were followed by the more substantial gratuity 
of a hundred thousand maravedis annual rent ; '* a fat dona- 
tive," says an old chronicler, " for so lean a treasury." The 
young alcayde de los donzeles experienced a similar reception 
on the ensuing day. Such acts of royal condescension were 
especially grateful to the nobility of a court circumscribed 
beyond every other in Europe by stately and ceremonious 
etiquette. 

The duration of the war of Granada was such as to raise the 
militia throughout the kingdom nearly to a level with regular 
troops. Many of these levies, indeed, at the breaking out of 
the war, might pretend to this character. Such were those 
furnished by the Andalusian cities, which had be&n long accus- 
tomed to skirmishes with their Moslem nei§:hbours. Such, too, 
was the well-appointed chivalry of the mihtary orders, and the 
organised militia of the hermandad, which we find sometimes 
supplying a body of ten thousand men for the service. To 

(I) After anofher daringr achierement, fhe sovereigns granted him 8zvd%i& 
heirs the rojal suit worn by the monarchs of CastHe oa lJbd;?]-^KS \ ^^jssano&j* 
bays Abarca, not to be estimated by its cost.— ISLerjea d» kra^^^oL^ vs^*-* ^- 
fol. 303. 
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these may be added the splendid throng of oavaliers and hidal- 
gos who swelled the retinues of the sovereigns and the great 
nobility. The king was attended in battle by a body-goiffd of 
a Hionsand knights, one half light, and the other half heavy 
aimed, all superbly equipped and mounted, and traiiied to 



aims from childhood under the royal eye. (1) 

Although the burden of the war bore most heayily on Anda- 
lusia, from its contiguity to the scene of action, yet xecmitB 
were drawn in abuxuance from the most remote pnmnees, 
as Galicia, Biscay, and the Asturias, from Aragon, and even 
the transmarine aominions of Sicily. The sovereigns did not 
disdain to swell their ranks with levies of an humbler desczn)- 
lion, bv promising an entire amnesty to those male&cton who 
had left the country in great nnmbers of late years to escape 
justice, on condition of their serving in the Moorish war. 
Throughout this motley host the strictest discipline and de- 
corum were maintained. The Spaniards have never been 
disposed to intemperance ; but the passion for gaming, 
Giaily with dice, to which they seem to have been imi _ 
rately addicted at that day, was restrained by the severeet 
penalties. (2) 

The briliiant successes of the Spanish sovereigns di£^ised gene- 
ral satisfaction throughout Christendom, and volunteers flocked 
to the camp from Enuice, Enghmd, and other parts of Europe, 
eager to participate in the glorious triumphs of the Gross. 
Among these was a corps of Swiss mercenaries, who are thus 
simply described by Fulgar : — " There joined the royal standard 
a body of men from Switzerland, a country in Upper Gtermany. 
These men were bold of heart, and fought on mot. As they 
were resolved never to turn their backs upon the enemy, they 
wore no defensive armour, except in front ; by which means 
they were less encumbered in ngiit. They niade a trade of 
war, letting themselves out as mercenaries ; but they caused 
only a just fiuarreU for they were devout and loval ChnstiBns, 
and above all abhorred rapine as a great sin."(3) The Swiss 
had recently established their military renown by the discomfi- 
ture of Charles the Bold, when they nrst proved the superiority 
of infantry over the best-appointed chivalry of Europe. Their 
example no doubt contributed to the formation of that invin- 
cible Spanish infanlr^, which, under the Qreat Captain uid his 
successors, may be said to have decided the fate of Christendom 
for more than half a century. 

Among the foreigners was one from the distant isle of Britain, 
the earl of Elvers, or oonde de Esoalas, as he is called from his 

il) Abarca, Reyes de Aracran, ubi tupra. — Peter Martyr* Opus Epist. Ufa. 1, 
eittst. 41.— Bemaldez, R^es Catdlicos, MS. cap. 68. — Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. 
cap. 58, 

(S) Palgar, Reyes CaibStiooa, cbq. «V, Cq., ^.— Lebrlja, Berum 
Hecades, ii. lib. a, cap. lO. 
(3) Beyea CatdUcoa, cap. %i* 
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patronymic Scales, by the Spanish writers. " There came 
from Britain," says Peter Martyr, "a cavalier, young, wealthy, 
and high-born. He was allied, to the blood royal ca England. 
He was attended by a beantiful train of household troops three 
hundred in number, armed, after the fashion of their land, 
with long-bow and battle-axe." Tbis nobleman particularly 
distingiiished himself by his gallanlry in the second siege of 
Loja, in 1486. After having asked leave to ficrht after the 
manner of his country, says the Andalusian oEuronioler, he 
dismounted from his good steed, and putting himself at the 
head of his followers, armed like himself en Sanco, with their 
swords at their thighs, and battle-axes in their hands, he dealt 
such terrible blows around him as filled even the hardy moun- 
taineers of the north with astonishment. Unfortunately, just 
as the suburbs were carried, the good knight, as he was mount- 
ing a scaling-ladder, received a blow from a stone, which 
dashed out two of his teeth, and stretched him senseless on the 
ground. He was removed to his tent, where he lay some tbne 
under medical treatment ; and, when lie had sumciently re- 
covered, he received a visit from the kinp and queen, wiM> 
complimented him on his prowess, and testined their sympathy 
for his misfortune. '* It is little," replied he, " to lose a few 
teeth in the service of Him who has given me all. Our Lord," 
he added, " who reared this fal»dc, Seub only opened a window, 
in order to discern the more readily what passes within." 
A facetious response, says Peter Martyr, which gave uncommon 
satisfaction to the sovereigns. (1) 

The queen, not long after, testified her sense of the earl's 
services by a magnificent largess, consisting, among other 
things, of twelve Andalusian horses, two couches with richly 
wrought hangings and coverings of doth of gold, with a Quan- 
tity of fine unen, and sumptuous pavilions for himself and 
suite. The brave knight seems to have been satisfied with this 
taste of the Moorish wars ; for he soon after returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1488 passed over to France, where his hot spint 
prompted him to take part in the feudal fetotionB of that country, 
in which he lost his li^, fighting for the duke of Brittany. (2) 

The pomp with which the military movements were con- 
ducted in these campaigns, gave the scene rather the air of 
a court pageant than that of the stem array of war. The war 
was one which, appealing both to principles of religion and 
l^atriotism, was well calculated to inflame the imaginations 
of the young Spanish cavaliers ; and they poured into the field, 
eager to display themselves' under the eye of their illustrious 
([ueen, who, as she rode through the ranks mounted on hear 
war-horse, and clad in complete mail, afforded no bad i>er8onifi- 

(1) Peter Martjrr, Opus Epist. lib. 1, ep. fiS^^BernAlder, Egy&^^i^Ma & gMfc^ 
MS. cap. 78. 
ysj GaiU&ame de lalignj, Histoire de Chaxltt VIW. C^vAa, Vb\TV%\Fft*' 
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cation of the genius of chivalry. The potent and wealthy 
barons exhibited in the camp all the magnificence of princes. 
The pavilions decorated witn various-coloured pennons, and 
emblazoned with the armorial bearing[s of their ancient houses,, 
shone with a splendour which a Castilian writer likens to that 
of the city of Seville. (1) They always appeared surrounded by 
a throng of pages in gorgeous livenes, and at night were nre- 
oeded by a multitude of torches, which shed a radiance like 
that of day. They vied with each other in the costliness of 
their apparel, equipage, and X)late, and in the variety and 
delicacy of the dainties with which their tables were covered. (2) 
Ferdinand and Isabella saw with regret this lavish osten- 
tation, and privately remonstrated with some of the principal 
grandees on its evil tendency, especially in seducing the in- 
ferior and poorer nobility into expenditures beyond their 
means. This Sybarite indulgence, however, does not seem to 
have impaired the martial spirit of the nobles. On all occa- 
sions they contended with each other for the post of danger. 
The duke del Infantado, the head of the powerful house of 
Mendoza, was conspicuous above all for the magnificence of his 
train. At the siege of Hlora, 1486, he obtained permission to 
lead the storming party. As his followers pressed onwards to 
the breach, they were received with such a shower of missiles 
as made them falter for a moment. " What, my men," cried he, 
** do you fail me at this hour ? Shall we be taunted with bearing 
more finery on our backs than courage in our heart ? Let us not, 
in God's name, be laughed at as mere holiday soldiers ! ** His 
vassals, stung by this rebuke, rallied, and, penetrating the 
breach, carried the place by. the fury of their assault. (3) 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat<SIicos, MS. cap. 75.— This dfy, even before the 
New World had poured its treasures into its lap, was conspicuous for its 
magnificence, as the ancient proverb testifies. — Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, 
p. 183. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 41. 

(3) Pulg:ar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 59.- This nobleman, whose name was 
Inigo Lopez de Mexuloza, was son of the first duke, Di^^ Hurtado, who sup- 
ported Isabella's claims to the crown. Oviedo was present at the siege of 
mora, and gives a minute description of his appearance there. " He came,*' 

* says that writ^, ** attended by a numerous bcniy of cavaliers and gentlemen, 
as befitted so gmtt a lord. He displayed all the luxuries which belong to a 
time of peace ; and his tables, which were carefully served, were loaded with 
rich and curiously.wrought plate, of which he had a greater profusion than 
any other grandee in the kingdom." In another place he says, ** The duke 
Iftigo was a perfect Alexander for his liberality, in all his actions princely 
maintaining unbounded hospitality among his numerous vassals and depen> 
dents, and beloved throughout SpiUn. His palaces were garnished with the 
most costiy tapestries, jewels, and rich stufb of gold and silver. His chapel 
was filled with accomplished singers and musicians ; his fedcons, hounds, and 
his whole hunting establishment, including a magnificent stud of horses, not 
to be matched by any other nobleman in the kingdom. Of the truth of all 
which," concludes Oviedo, " I myself have been an eye-witness, and enough 
others can testify.'* — See OvVedo (,Qx)2ave>aA.'e^sQa&^ MS. bat. l, quinc. l, dial 8}, 
who has given the genealogy ot tYle'Nlexliio^«a«.TwC^^«tAQll^sl^:y&«^a^«lIi end- 
less lumificatlOBS. 
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Notwithstanding the remonstranoes of the sovereigns against 
this ostentation of luxury, they were not wantme in the 
display of royal state and magmfioence on all suitahle occa- 
sions. The curate of Los Palacios has expatiated with elabo- 
rate minuteness on the circumstances of an interview between 
Ferdinand and Isabella in the camp before Moclin, in 1486, 
where the oueen's presence was solicited for the purpose of 
devising a plan of future operations. A few of the particulars 
may be transcribed, tiiough at the hazard of appearing trivial 
to readers who take little interest in such details. 

On the borders of the Yeguas, the queen was met by an 
advanced corps, und^r the command of the marquis duke of 
Cadiz, and, at the distance of a league and a half from Mooliiu 
by the duke del Infantado, with the principal nobility and 
their vassals, splendidly acooutrtd. On the left of the road was 
drawn up in battle array the militia of Seville ; and the queen, 
making her obeisance to the banner of that iHuatrious city, 
ordered it to pass to her right. The fiucceaaivo battalions 
saluted the queen as eh^ advanced, by lowering their stand- 
ards ; and the joyous multitude announced with tumultuoua 
acclamations her approach to the conquered city. 

The queen was accompanied by her daughter, the Infanta 
Isabella, and a courtly train of damsels, mounted on mules 
richly caparisoned. Tae queen herself rodo a eheatuut mule, 
seated on a saddle- chair embossed with cfold and flUver. The 
housings were of a crimson colour \ and the bridle was of satin, 
curiously wrought with letters of gold. The infanta wore a 
skirt of fine velvety over others of brocade ; ft scarlet mantilla 
of the Moorish fashion ; and a black hat tTitnTnt.>d with ^old 
embroidery. The king rode forward at the head of his nobles 
to receive her. He was dressed in a crimson doublet, with 
chausses, or breeches, of yellow satin. Over his shoulders was 
thrown a cassock or mantle of rich brocade, and a sopravest of 
the same materials concealed his cuirass. By his side, close 
girt, he wore a Moorish scimitar ; and beneath his bonnet his 
hair was confined by a cap or head-dress of the finest stuff. 

Ferdinand was mounted on a noble war-horse of a bright 
chestnut colour. In the splendid train of chivalry which 
attended him, Bemaldez dwells with much satisfaction on the 
English lord Scales. He was followed by a retinue of five pages 
arrayed in costly liveries. He was sheathed in complete mail, 
over which was thrown a French surcoat of dark silk brocade. 
A buckler was attached by golden clasps to his arm, and on 
his head he wore a white French hat with plumes. The capa- 
risons of his steed were azure silk, lined with violet and 
sprinkled over with stars of ^old, and swept the ground as he 
managed his fiery courser with an easy norsemanship that 
excited general admiration. ^ . 

The king and queen, as they drew ueax, "Ww^ ^i5Ksvs»^^ra5i. 
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formal reverence to each other. The queen, at the same time 
raising' her hat, remained in her coif or head-dress, "with her 
face uncovered ; Ferdinand, riding np, kissed her affeetionately 
on the cheek, and then, according to the precise chronicler, 
bestowed a simHar mark of tenderness on his daughter Isabella, 
affcer eiving her his paternal benediction. The royal party- 
were men escorted to the camp, where suitable accommodations 
had been provided for the queen and her fair retinue. (1) 

It may readily be believed, that the sovereigns did not 
nepflect, m a war like the present, an appe^ to the religious 
principle so deeply seated in the Spanish character. All their 
public acts ostentatiously proclaimed the pious nature of the 
work in which they were engaged. They were attended in 
their expeditions by churchmen of the highest rank, who not 
only minffled in the councils of the camp, but, like the bold 
bishop of Jaen, or the grand cardinal Mendoza, buckled on 
harness over rochet and hood, and led their sq^uadrons to the 
field. (2) The queen at Cordova celebrated the tidings of every 
new success over the infidel, by solemn procession and thanks- 
giving with her "vdiole housenold, as well as the nobility, 
foreign ambassadors, and municipal fanctionaries. In like 
manner, Ferdinand, on the return from his campaigns, was 
received at the gates of the city, and escorted in solemn pomp 
beneath a rich canopy of state to the cathedral church, where 
he prostrated himself in grateful adoration to the Lord of hosts. 
Intelligence of their triumphant progress in the war was con- 
stantly transmitted to the pope, wno returned his benediction, 
accompanied by more substential marks of favour, in bulls of 
crusade, and ta^ces on ecclesiastical rents. (3) 

The ceremonials observed on the occupation of a new con- 
quest, were such as to affisct the heart no less than the imagina- 
tion. " The royal alferez" says Marineo, " raised the standard 
of the Cross, the sign of our salvation, on the summit of the 
principal fortress ; and all who beheld it prostrated themselves 
on their knees in silent worship of the Almighty, while the 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 80.-*-^The lively axd;hor of '* A Year 
in Spain'* describes, amon^ other suits of armour still to be seen in ttie 
museiun of tbe armory at Madrid, those warn by Ferdinand and his ilipstrious 
consort. ** In one of the most conspicuous stations is the suit or armour 
usually worn by Ferdinand the Catholic. He seems snugly seated upon his 
war.horse, with a pair of red velvet breeches, after the manner of the Moors, 
with lifted lance and closed visor. There are several suits of Ferdinand and 
of his queen Isabella, who was no stranger to the dangers of a battle. By the 
comparative heights of the armour, Isabella would seem to be the bigger of 
the two, as she certainly was the better.*'— A Year in Spain, by a youn? 
American (Boston, 1829), p. Il6. 

(2) Cardinal Mendoza, in tiie campaign of 1485, offered the queen to raise 
a body of 3,000 horsey and march at its head to the relief of Alhama, and at 
tbe same time to supply her with such sums of money as might be necessary 

in the present exigency.— Pu\gax, B^jea C«.\6>ic»&^ c»». so. 

(3) In I486, we find FeTdinaaoiaL axui \BaaQ«3^ -««Rlcsns&&N&«.^s^^^gcasA9|g^to the 
shrine of St. James of CompoaiteiaBb.— C«>3«^«i, kasil«»,^^.»»a^. 
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priests chanted the gtorions anthem, Te Deum laudamus. 
The ensign or pennon of St. James, the chivalric patron of 
Spain, was then unfolded, and all invoked his blessed name. 
Lastly was displayed the banner of the sovereigns, emblazoned 
with the royal arms ; at which the whole army shouted fDrdi» 
as if with one voice, * Castile, Castile ! * After these solemnities, 
a bishop led the way to the principal mosque, which, after the 
rites or purification, he consecrated to the service of the true 
faith." 

The standard of the Cross, above referred to, was of massive 
silver, and was a present from Pope Sixtus the Fourth to Fer>* 
dinand, in whose tent it was always carried throughout these 
campaigns. An ample supply of bells, vases, missals, plate, 
and other sacred furniture, was also borne along with the 
camp, being provided by the oueen for the purified mosques. (1) 

The most touching part of the incidents usually occurring 
at the surrender of a Moorish city, was the liberation of the 
Christian captives immured in its dungeons. On the capture 
of Konda, in 1485, more than four hundred of these unfortunate 
prsons, several of them cavaliers of rank, some of whom had 
been taken in the fatal expedition of the Axarquia, were 
restored to the light of heaven. On being brought before Ferdi- 
nand, they prostrated themselves on the ground, bathing his 
feet with tears; while their wan and wasted figures, their 
dishevelled locks, their beards reaching down to their girdles, 
and their limbs loaded with heavy manacles, brought tears into 
the eye of every spectator. They were then commanded to 
present themselves oefore the queen at Cordova, who liberally 
relieved their necessities, and, after the celebration of pubHo 
thanksgiving, caused them to be conveyed to their own homes. 
The fetters of the liberated captives were suspended in the 
churches, where they continued to be revered by succeeding 
generations as the trophies of Christian warfare. (2) 

Ever since the victorjr of Lucena, the sovereigns had made 
it a capital point of their policy to foment the dissensions of 
their enemies. The younff king Abdallah, after his humiliating 
treaty with Ferdinand, lost whatever consideration he had 
previously possessed. Although the sultana Zoraya, by her 
personal address and the lavish distribution of the royal trea- 
sures, contrived to maintain a faction for her son, the better 
classes of his countrymen despised him as a renegade, and a 
vassal of the Christian king. As their old monarch had become 
incompetent, from increasing a§e and blindness, to the duties 
of his station in these perilous times, they turned their eyes on 
his brother Abdallah, sumamed El Zagal, or " The Valiant," 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, foL 173.— Bemaldez, B^yes Catdlieos, 
MS. cap. 8S, 87. 

(S) Palgar, Reyes CatdUcos, cap. 47.— B«ra%\9«u ^«:|«a C«a(i8&cni^ ^^1^ 
oflp. 7^' 
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who had borne so conspionouB ft part in the ront of the Axar- 
qnia. The Castilians depict this chief in the darkest colours of 
ambition and cruelty ; but the Moslem writers afford no such 
intimation, and his advancement to the throne at that crisis 
seems to be in some measure justified by his eminent talents as 
a military leader. 

On his way to Granada, he encountered and cut to pieces a 
body of Calatraya knights from Alhama, and signalised his 
entrance into his new capital by bearing along the bloody tro- 
phies of heads dandling from his saddlebow, after the barbarous 
nuhion long practised in these wars.(l) It was observed, that 
the old king Abul Hacen did not long survive his brother's 
accession. (2) The young king Abdallah sought the protection 
of the Castilian soverei^^ns in Seville, who, true to their policy, 
sent him back into his own dominions with the means of 
making headway against his rival. The alfaktes and other 
considerable persons of Qranada, scandalised at these fatal 
fends, effected a reconciliation, on the basis of a division of the 
Ungdom between the parties. But wounds so deep could not 
be permanentiy healed. The site of the Moorish capital was 
most propitious to the purposes of faction. It covered two 
swelling eminences, divided from each other by the deep 
waters of the Darro. The two factions possessed themselves 
respectively of these opposite quarters. Abdallah was not 
ashamed to strengthen himself by the aid of Christian merce- 
naries ; and a dreadful conflict was carried on for fifty days 
and niffhts within the city, which swam with the blood tibiat 
should have been shed only in its defence. (3) 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 87.— Cardonne, Hist. 
PAflrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 276, 281, 282.— Abarca, Reyes de Aiagon» 
com. ii. foL 804. 

" El epjaeza el caballo 
De las cabezas de fama,** 

says one of fhe old Moorish ballads. A garland of Christian heads seems to 
have been deemed no misnitable present from a Moslem knight to his lady lore. 
Thus one of the Zegries triumphantly asks, 

" Que CMstianos habeis mnerto, 
O escalado que murallas ? 
O que cabezas feunosas 
Aveis presentado a damas ? ** 

This sort of trophy was also borne by the Christian cavaliers. Examples 
of this may be found even as late as the siege of Granada. See, among 
others, the ballad beginning 

" A vista de los dos R^yes." 

(2) The Arabic historian alludes to the vulgar report of the old king's 
assassinaHion by his brother, but leaves us in the dark in regard to his own 
opinion ot its credibility. " A^gvmoft ^cen. que le procuro la muerte su her- 

mano el Rey Zagal j pero Dioa \o astoe, qvjj& «;* ^Lxajiwi c^envo e imnutable.'* — 

(^onde, Dominacion de loa Axahea, torn. ^. ck^. ^%. ^«^^^^. ^ x^ 

(3) Conde, Domiiuwdon de \ob i^\««,Wni,V3JL.cwB.^^-Cws^^sKj»'«^ 
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TT'otwithstanding these auxiliary ciroumstanoes, theprog^ess 
of the Christians was oomparatiyely slow. Every clin seemed 
to be crowned with a fortress ; and every fi;>rtre.'?3 ^as defended 
with the desperation of men willing to bury theniBelvea under 
its ruins. Tne old men, women, aud childjren, on cooasion of 
a siege, were frequently despatched to Granada, Such waa the 
resolution, or rather ferocity of the Moors, that Malag-a closed 
its gates against the fugitives fromAlora, after its surrender, 
and even massacred some of them in cold blood. Tbe ea^le 
eye of El Zagal seemed to take in at a glance the whola extent 
of his little territory, and to detect every vulnerable point in 
his antagonist, whom he encountered where he least expected 
it; cutting off his convoys, surprisiiig his foraging parties, and 
retaliating by a devastating inroad on the borderB,(l} 

No effectual and permanent resistance, however, could be 
opposed to the tremendous en^ery of the Christians. Tower 
and town fell before it. Besides the principal towns of Car- 
tama, Coin, Setenil, Ronda, Marbella, Ulora, termed by the 
Moors "the right eye," Moclin, "the shield" of Granada, and 
Loja, after a second and desperate siege in the spring of 1486, 
Bemaldez enumerates more than seventy subordinate places in 
the Yal de Cartama, and thirteen others after the fallof Mar- 
bella. Thus the Spaniards advanced their line of conquest 
more than twenty leases beyond the western frontier of 
Granada. This extensive tract they strongly fortified and 
peopled, partly with Christian subjects and partly with Moorish, 
the original occupants of the soil, who were secured in tiie pos- 
session of their ancient lands under their own law. (2) 

Thus the strong posts, which may be regarded as tne exterior 
defences of the city of Granada, were successively carried. A 
few positions alone remained of sufficient strength to keen the 
enemy at bay. The most considerable of these was Malaga, 

Afrique et d'Espagrne, pp. 291, 292.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, lib. 25, cap. 9.— 
Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. i. cap. 12. 

" Muy revnelta anda Oranada 
en armas y fUego ardiendo, 
7 los ciodadanos de ella 
duras muertes padedendo; 

" Por tres reyes que hay esquivos, 
cada uno pretendiendo 
el mando, cetro y corona 
de Granada y su gobiemo,** &c. 

See this old romance, mixing up fact with fiction, with more of the former 
than usual, in Hyta, Guerras de Granada, torn. i. p. 292. 

(1) Among other achievements, Zagal surprised and beat the count of 
Cabra in a night attack upon Moclin, and well-nigh retaliated on that noble* 
man his capture of the Moorish king Abdallah.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos^ 
cap. 48. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 75.— ^P\);\c^,'Bue^«& ^:»Sci8&!M», «»*« 
48.— Lebrifa, Rerum Gestarum Decades, U. lib. ^, cwft. %, 1 \ '^^ v, cNft*'^*'^'- 
M&rmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. la, 

^- U 
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idiicli from its maritime sitoation afforded facilities for a cora- 
mnnicatioii with the Barhaiy Moors, that the yiirilanoe of the 
CsKtiliaii cniisers eonld not' entirely intercept. On this XMnnt, 
tiierefore, it was determined to concentrate all the strength of 
Hie monarchj, hy sea and land, in the ensuing campaign of 1487. 



Two dtbe nost Impo i taut antliorities for the war of Granada are Femacdo 
dA Pnlcar, and Antonio de Ldirija, or Kebrissenns, as he is called, fiom the 
UiinNeMMm. 

Tew particulars hare been preserred respecting the hiognpbj of ttie 
ftmner. He was probabljr a native of Palmar, near Toledo. Tbe Castilian 
viUarB TBCOpiise certain priiw 'n M' U ii«in< in his style belonging to thai district. 
He was sccretaiy to Henry IV., and was chargied with Tarioos confidential 
functions hj bim. He seems to bare retained his piaoe on the ■ rmfticai of 
Tsabella, hj whom he was appointed T*t[t^*«»^^ historiosrapber in 148S, when, 
ftom ecrtain remarks in his letters, it would appear be was already adranced 
in years. This office, in the fifteenth eentmy, comprehended, in aik l iU u n to 
Oe move obvious dnties of an historian, tbe intimate and confidential rdations 
of a prirate secretary. •* It was the business of tbe chronicler,** says Ber- 
naldez, "to carry on forrign correspondence in tbe service of his master, 
aeqnahitittp himseif with w hate fcr was passing: in other courts and countries, 
and, by tiie discreetand condliatKHT tenor of tus episties, to allay such fends as 
mis^ arise between the kin^ and his nobility, and establish harmony b e t w e e n 
than.** From this period Polgar remained near the rpyal person, aoooBBpany- 
in^ the queen in ber various progresses through the kingdom, as weil as in her 
mlUtaiy expeditions into the Moorish territory. He was consequents an eye- 
witness <rf manv of tbe warlike scenes which he describes, and from his sitna- 
tkm at the court, had access to tiie most ample and accredited s o ia cje a of 
inftmnation. It is probable be did not survive the capture of Granada, as his 
IdrtDiT Ihlls somew h at short of thai event. Pnlgar*s Chronicle, in the portion 
cnntaming a ret rosp ective survey ct events previoos to 1482, may be diarged 
with gross inaccuracy; but, in all tbe subsequent period, it may be received as 
periisctly authentic, uiid has all the air d fanpartiality. Every cir c ua a sla nce 
TPlaHnfc' to the conduct of the vrar is developed with equal fulness and pre- 
cision. Wa manner of narration, though prolix, is perspicuous, and may 
com pare fitvonraUy vrith that of contemporary writers. His sentiments may 
co mpare still more advantageoosly, in point of liberality, with tikose of the 
GastSian historians of a later age. 

Pulgar left some other wo^s, of wfaidi his commentary on the ancient 
satire of '*Minro Revulgo,** bis ** Letters,** and his **Claro6 Varones,** or 
sketches of illustrious men, have alone been published. The last contains 
notices of the most distinguished individuals d the court of Henry lY., 
whidi, altbougfa too indiscriminatdy encomiastic, are valuable subsidiaries to 
an accurate scqaaintance witii the prominent actors of the period. Tbe last 
and most elet^aiit edition of Pnlgar's Chronide was published at Valencia in 
l/W, Ihnn the press of Benito Montfort, in large folio. 

Antonio de Lebrija was one of the most active and erudite scholars ci this 
period. He was bom in tbe province of Andalnsia, in 1444. Alter the usual 
^dpline at Salamanca, he went at the age of nineteen to Italy, where he 
completed his education in the u ni v e r sity of Bologna. He returned to 
Spain ten years after, ridily stored with classical learning and tbe liberal 
arts that were then taught in the flourishing schools of Italy. Helostnotime 
in dispensing to his countrymen his various acqnisitioos. He was appointed 
to^two chairs of grammar and poetry (a thing unprecedented) in the 
unifeisity of Salamanca, and lectured at tbe same time in these distinct 
deiiat UuentB. He was subsequently preferred by Cardinal Zimenes to a pro- 
Itesaraip in his uravemty 01 K\ca\k da Benares, where his services were 
Kbermij reqxuted, and wtae Yie vsvVsiedt. >i)Eie «cA3x% cnc&ftKfitcfc d \sSs distin- 
CviiKlMd vataron, <wlw eaDR3ite& \um oa ^ tDakXxn ^fistio^^ ^CDft'\B»n^^vv\ 
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the institution. Here he continued delivering his lectures and expounding 
the ancient classics to crowded audiences, to the advanced age of seventy, 
eight, when he was carried off by an attack of apoplexy. 

Lebrya, besides his oral tuition, composed works on a grreat variety of 
subjects, philological, historical, theological, &c. His emendation of the 
sacred text was visited with the censure of the Inquisition, a circumstance 
which will not operate to his prejudice with posterity. Lebr^a was far from 
being circumscribed by the narrow sentiments of his age. He was warmed 
with a generous enthusiasm for letters, which kindled a corresponding flame 
in the bosoms of his disciples, among whom may be reckoned some of the 
brightest names in the literary annals of the period. His instruction efltected 
for dassical literatture in Spain, what the labours of the great Italian scholars 
of the fifteenth century did for it in theur country ; and he was rewarded with 
the substantial gratitude of his own age, and such empty honours as could 
be rendered by posterity. For very many years, the anniversary of Ms death 
was conmiemorated by public services, and a funeral panegyric, in the univer- 
sity of Aloali. 

The circimistances attending the composition of his Latin Chronicle, so 
often quoted in this History, are very curious. Carbajal says that he 
delivered Pulgar*s Chronicle, after that writer's death, into Lebrlija's hands, 
for the purpose of being translated into Latin. The latter proceeded in his 
task as far as the year i486. His history, however, can scarcely be termed 
a translation ; since, although it takes up the same thread of incident, it is 
diversified by many new ideas and particular facts. This unfinished perform- 
aace was found among Lebr\}a's papers, after his decease, with a preface 
containing not a word of acknowledgment to Pulgar. It was accordingly 
published for the first time, in 1545 (the edition referred to in this History), 
by his son Sancho, as an original production of his father. Twenty years 
after, the first edition of Pulgar's original Chronicle was published at VaUa> 
dolid, from' the copy which belonged to Lebrija, by his grandson Antonio. 
This work appeared also as Lebr^a's. Copies, however, of Pulgar's Chronicle 
were preserved in several private libraries} and two years later, I667, his just 
claims were vindicated by an edition at Saragossa, inscribed with his name as 
its author. 

Lebrija's reputation has sustained some injury from this transaction, though 
most undeservedly. It seems probable that he adopted Pulgar*s text as the 
basis of his own, intending to continue the narrative to a later period. His 
unfinished manuscript being found among his papers after his death, without 
reference to any authority, was naturally enough given to the world as 
entirely his production. It is more strange, that Pulgar's own Chronicle, 
subsequently printed as Lebrija's, should have contained no allusion to its real 
author. The history, although composed aA far as it goes with sufficient 
elaboration and pomp of style, is one that adds, on the whole, but littie to the 
fame of Lebrija. It was at best but adding a leaf to the laurel on his brow, 
and was certainly not worth a plagiarism. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

DriEllNAL AFFAIES OP THE KINGDOII.— INQUISITION IN ARAGON. 

1483—1487. 

Isabella enforces the Laws— Ptmishment of Ecclesiastics— Inqaisition in 
Aragon— Remonstrances of the Cortes— Conspiracy— Assassination of the 
Inqaisitor Arbues— Cruel Persecutions — Inquisition throughout Ferdinand's 
Dominions. 

In such intervals of leisure as occurred amid their military 
0]>eratioxiS; Ferdinand and Isabella were diligently oocupiea 
with the interior government of the kingdom, and esnecially 
with the rigid administration of justice, the most difficult of all 
duties in an imperfectly civilised state of society. The queen 
found especial demand for this in the northern provinces, whose 
rude inhabitants were little used to subordination. She com- 
pelled the great nobles to lay aside their arms, and i:efer their 
disputes to legal arbitration. She caused a number of the for- 
tresses which were still garrisoned by the baronial banditti, to 
be razed to the ground ; and she enforced the utmost severity 
of the law against such inferior criminals as violated the public 
peace.(l) 

Even ecclesiastical immunities, which proved so effectual a 
protection iu most oountriea at this period, were not permitted 
to screen the offender, A remarkable instance of this occurred 
at the city of Trnxillo, in 1486. An inhabitant of that place 
had been committed to T>riaon for some offence by order of the 
civil maffiatrate. Certain priests, relations of the offender, 
alleged tnat bis reU^ous profession exempted him from all but 
ecclesiastiGal jurisdiction ^ and as the auUioritiea refused to 
deliver him up, they inflamed the populace to such a degree, by 
their representfitions of the insuLt offered to the church, that 
they rose in a body, and, forcing- the prison, set at liberl^ not 
only the maJefaotor in question, but all thoee confined there. 
The queen no sooner heard of this outrage on the royal autho- 
rity, than she sent a detachment of her guard to Trnxillo, 
which secured the persons of the principal rioters, some of 
whom were capitally punished, while the ecclesiastics, who had 
starred up the sedition, were banished the realm. Isabella, 
while by her example she inculcated the deepest reverence for 

(i) Lebr^ja, Rerum QestBorom I>«caA«&, ^&. ^\^. \, cap. 10.— Polgar, Reyes 
C^abSIicos, part 3, cap. ^, 30, ^7* ^ a!ii>a\.— \*.'%l&»s\ii<tf)«^;^K»»&^^ foX 

775.— Zarita, Anales, torn. W. to\. 34ft. 
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the sacred profession, uniformly resisted every atteinpt from 
that quarter to encroach on the royal prerogative. The ten- 
dency of her administration was aecidedl^r, as there will he 
occasion more particularly to notice, to ahridge the authftrity 
which that body had exercised in civil matters under preceding 
reigns. (1) 

Nothing of interest occurred in the foreign relations of the 
kingdom during the period embraced by the preceding chapter, 
except, perhaps, the marriage of Catharine, me young queen of 
Navarre, with Jean d'Albret, a Erench nobleman, whose exten- 
sive hereditary domains in the south-west comer of France lay 
adjacent to her kingdom. (1484.) This connection was extremely 
distasteful to the Spanish sovereigns, and indeed to many ai 
the Navarrese, who were desirous of the alliance with Castile. 
This was ultimately defeated by the queen-mother, an artful 
woman, who, being of the blood-royal of France, was naturally 
disposed to a union with that kingdom. Ferdinand did not 
neglect to maintain such an understanding with the malcon- 
tents of Navarre as should enable him to counteract anv undue 
advantage which the French monarch might derive nrom the 
possession of this key as it were to the Castuian territory. (2) 

In Aragon, two circumstances took place in the period under 
review deserving historical notice. The first relates to an order 
of the Catalan peasantry, denominated vassals de remenza. 
These persons were subjected to a feudal bondage, which had 
its origin in very remote ages, but which had become in no 
degree mitigated, while the peasantry of every other part of 
Europe had been gradually rising to the rank of freemen. The 
^evous nature of the impositions had led to repeated rebellions 
m preceding reigns. At length Ferdinand, after many fruit- 
less attempt at a mediation between these unfortuntate people 
and their arrogant masters, prevailed on the latter, rather by 
force of authority than argument, to relinquish the extraor- 
dinary seignorial rights wich they had hitherto enjoyed, 
in consideration of a stipulated annual payment from their 
vassals. (3) (1486.) 

The other circumstance worthy of record, but not in like man- 

(1) Palgar, Reyes CaMlicos, cap. 60.— A pertinent example of this occurred, 
December, 1485, at AlcaUl de Henares, where the court was detained during 
the queen's illness, who there gave birth to her youngest child, DonaCatalina, 
afterwards so celebrated in English history as Catharine of Aragon. A colli- 
sion took place in this city between the royal judges and those of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, to whose diocese it belonged. The latter stoutly maintained 
the pretensions of the church ; the queen with equal pertinacity asserted the 
supremacy of the royal jurisdiction over every other in the kingdom, secular or 
ecclesiastical. The aflftur was ultimately referred to the arbitration of certain 
learned men, named conjointiy by the adverse parties. It was not then deter^ 
mined, however, and Pulgar has neglected to acquaint us with the award.— 
Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 53.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1485. 

(2) Aleson, Annates de Navarra, torn. v. lib. 35, ca\>. %• 

(3) Zurita, Auales, tom. iv. cap. 52, 67.— MaxiaxwL,H\&t.^<t^«6^>an'^Stt.^^-» 
cap.». 
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ner creditable to the character of the sovereign, is the introduc- 
tion of the modem Inquisition into Aragon. The ancient 
tribunal had existed there, as has been stated in a previous 
chapter, since the middle of the thirteenth century, but seems 
to D&Ye lost all its venom in the atmosphere of that free coun- 
try; scarcely assuming a jurisdiction beyond that of an 
oidinary ec<Uesiastical court. No sooner, however, was the 
institution organised on its new basis in Castile, than Ferdi- 
nand resolved on its introduction, in a similar form, in his own 
dominions. 

Measures were accordingly token to that effect, in a meeting 
of a privy council convened by the king at Tara^ona, during 
the session of the oortes in that place, in April, 1484 ; and a 
royal order was issued requiring all the constituted authorities 
throughout the kin^om to support the new tribunal in the 
exercise of its functions. A ]>ominican monk, Fray Gkspard 
Juglar, and Pedro Arbues de Epila, a canon of tibe metropolitan 
church, were appointed by the general, Torquemada, inquisitors 
over the diocese of Saragossa ; and, in the month of September 
following, the chief justiciary and the other great omcers of 
the realm took the prescribed oaths. (1^ 

The new institution, opposed to the ideas of independence 
common to all the Aragonese, was particularly offensive to the 
higher orders, manjr of whose members, including persons 
filling the most considerable official stations, were of Jewish 
descent, and of course precisely the class exposed to the scrutiny 
of the Inquisition. Without difficulty, therefore, the cortes was 
persuaded in the following year to send a deputation to the 
court of Rome, and another to Ferdinand, representing the 
repugnance of the new tribunal to the liberties of the nation, 
as well as to their settled opinions and habits, and praying that 
its operation might be suspended for the present, so lar at 
least as concerned the confiscation of property, which it 
rightly regarded as the moving power of the whole terrible 
machinery. (2) 

(1) liorente. Hist, de VInquisition, torn. i. chap. 6, art. 2.— Zuiita, Axiales, 
lib. 20, cap. 65. 

At this cortes, convened at Tara^ona, Ferdinand and Isabella experienced 
an instance of the haughty spirit of their Catalan suttjects, who refused to 
attend, alleging it to be a violation of their liberties to be summoned to a place 
without the limits of their principality. The Valencians also protested that 
their attendance should not operate as a precedent to their prejudice. It was 
usual to convene a central or general cortes at Fraga, or Monzon, or some 
town which the Catalans, who were peculiarly jealous of their privileges, 
claimed to be within their teiritoiy. It was still more usual to hold separate 
cortes of the three kingdoms simultaneously, in such contiguous places hi 
each as would permit the royal presence in all during their session.^See 
Blancas, Modo de Proceder en Cortes de Aragon (Zaragoza, l64l), cap. 4. 

(2) By one of the articles in the Frivilegium Generale, the Magna Charta of 
Aragon, it is declared, *' Que turment ; ni inquisicion ; no sian en Aragon como 
jsian contra Fuero el qual dize qxie ii^^ana. \^^\)i%«.uo \va.aemos : et contra el 

privilegio general, el qual vieCta qua Vmvs^Nsaotv wj ^va. t«^:* V^^est»& \ 
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Both, the pope and the king, as mav be imagrined, tamed a 
deaf ear to theae remonstrances. In the meanwhile the Inqui- 
sition commenoed operations, and autos da fe were celebrated 
at Saragossa, with all their usual horrors, in the months of Hay 
and June in 1485. The discontented Aragonese, despairing of 
redress in any regular way, resolved to intimidate their 
oppressors by some appalling act of violence. They formed a 
conspiracy for the assassination of Arbues, the most odious of 
the inquisitors established over the diocese of Saragossa. The 
conspiracy, set on foot bv some of the principal nobility, was 
entered into by most oi the new Ghnstians, or persons of 
Jewi^ extraction, in the district. A sum of ten thousand 
reals was subscribed to defrajr the necessary expenses for the 
execution of their project. This was not easy, however ; since 
Arbues, conscious oi the popular odium that he nad incurred, pro- 
tected lus person by wearing under his monastic robes a suit of 
mail, oomx>lete even to the helmet beneath his hood. With 
similar vigilance he defended, also, every avenue to his sleeping 
apartment. (1) 

At length, however, the conspirators found an opportunity of 
surprising him while at his devotions. Arbues was on his 
knees beiore the great altar of the cathedral, near midnight* 
when his enemies, who had entered the church in two separate 
bodies, suddenly surrounded him, and one of them wounded 
him in the arm with a dagger, while another dealt him a fSatal 
blow in the back of his neck. The priests, who were preparing 
to celebrate matins in the choir of the church, hastened to tho 
spot; but not before the assassins had effected their escape. 
They transported the bleeding body of the inquisitor to his 
apartment, where he survived only tfwo days, blessing the Lord 
tnat he had been permitted to seal so pfood a cause with his 
blood. The whole scene will readily remind the English reader 
of the assassination of Thomas k Becket.(2) 

The event did not correspond with tne expectations of the 
conspirators. Sectarian jealousy proved stronger than hatred 
of the Inquisition. The populace, ignorant of the extent or 
ultimate object of the conspiracy, were filled with vague appre- 
hensions of an insurrection of the new Christians, who had so 
often been the objects of outrage; and they could only be 
appeased by the archbishop of Saragossa, riding through the 
streets, and proclaiming that no time should be lost in detect- 
ing and punishing the assassins. 

This promise was abundantly falfilled ; and wide was the 

Observancias, fol. 11.) The tenor of fhis daiue (although the term inquisicton 
must not be confounded with the name of the modem histitution) was suffici- 
ently precise, one mi^ht have thought, to secure the Aragonese firom the 
fangs of this terrible tribunal. 

(1) Llorente, Hist, de Tlnquisition, chap. 6, art. 2, 3. 

(2) Llorente, ubi supra.— Paramo, De Orisln« tavc^aSk&ViXtsc^t '^^ x^v^s^''-^ 
Ferreras, Hifit. d'Espagne, torn. vUl. pp. 37, ^. 
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rain occasioned bv the indefatic:able zeal with which the blood- 
hounds of the tribunal followed up the scent. In the course of 
ihis persecution, two hundred individuals perished at the 
stake, and a still greater number in the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition ; and there was scarcely a noble family in Aragon out 
witnessed one or more of its members condemned to humiliat- 
ing penance in the autos da fe. The immediate perpetrators 
of the murder were all hanged, after suflfering the amputation of 
their right hands. One, who had appeared as evidence against 
the rest, under assurance of pardon, had his sentence so far 
commuted, that his hand was not cut off till after he had been 
hanged. It was thus that the Holy Office interpreted its pro- 
mises of grace. (1) 

Arbues received all the honours of a martyr. His ashes were 
interred on the spot where he had been assassinated. (2) A 
superb mausoleum was erected over them, and, beneath his 
effigv, a bas-relief was sculptured, representing his tragical 
death, with an inscription containing a suitable denunciation 
of the race of Israel. And at length, when the lapse of nearly 
two centuries had^ supplied the requisite amount of miracles, 
the Spanish inquisition had the glory of adding a new saint to 
l^e calendar, by the canonisation of the martyr under Pope 
Alexander the Seventh, in 1664.(3) 

The failure of the attempt to snake off the tribunal served 
(mly, as usual in such cases, to establish it more iirmly than 
before. Efforts at resistance were subsequently, but inef- 
fectually, made in other parts of Arajgron, and in Valencia 
and Catalonia. It was not established m the latter province 
till 1487, and some years later in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Balearic Isles. Thus Ferdinand had the melanoholv satisfac- 
tion of riveting the most galling yoke ever devised by fanati- 
cism round the necks of a people, who till that period had 
enjoyed probably the greatest degree of constitutional freedom 
which the world had witnessed. 

(1) Llorente, Hist, de I'lnqnisition, torn. i. chap. 6, art. 5.~Blancas, Arago- 
nensium Reram Commentarii (Csesaraugrostse, 1588), p. 266. Among those 
who, after a tedious imprisonment, were condemned to do penance in an auto 
da fe, was a nephew of King Ferdinand, Don James of Navarre. Mariana, 
willing to point the tale with a suitable moral, informs us, that although none 
of the conspirators were ever brought to trial, th^ all porished miserably 
within a year, in diillerent ways, by the judgment of God. (Hist, de £spana» 
tom. ii. p. S68.) Unfortunately fbr the effect of this moral, Llorente, who con. 
suited the original processes, must be received as the better authority of the two-. 

(2) According to Paramo, when the corpse of the inquisitor was brought to 
the place where he had been assassinated, the blood, which had been coagu- 
lated on the pavement, smoked up and boiled with most miraculous fervour I 
— De Origine Inquisitionis, p. 882. 

(3) Paramo, De Origine Inquisitionis, p. 183.— Llorente, Hist, de I'lnqui. 
sition, chap. 6, art. 4. France and Italy also, according to Llorente, could 
each boast a saint inq\]asitoT. Their renown, however, has been eclipsed by 
the superior splendours of theVt sieaX. loaaVet ^x.. V^oxccoa!!^^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WAE OF GRANADA. — ST7BBENDEB OF VELEZ HALAGA.— SIEaB 
AND CONQXTEST OF IIALAGA. 

1487. 

Narrow Escape of Ferdiimnd before Velez— MaJaga invested by Sea and Land 
—Brilliant Spectacle— The Queen visits the Camp— Attempt to assassinate 
the Sovereigns— Distress and Resolution of the besieged— Enthusiasm of 
the Christians — Outworks carried by them— Proposals for Surrender— 
Haughty Demeanour of Ferdinand— Malaga surrenders at Discretion— Cruel 
Policy of the Victors. 

Before commencing operations against Malaga, it was thongHt 
expedient by the Spanish council of war to obtain possession of 
Yelez Malaga, situated about five leagues distant from the 
former. This strong town stood along the southern extremity 
of a range of mountains that extend to Granada. Its position 
afforded an easy communication with that capital, and obvious 
means of annoyance to an enemy interposed between itself 
and the adjacent city of Malaga. The reduction of this place, 
therefore, became the first object of the campaign. 

The forces assembled at Cordova, consistm^ of the levies of 
the Andalusian cities principally, of tiie retainers of the great 
nobility, and of the well-appointed oMvahy which thronged 
from all quarters of the kingdom, amounted on this occasion 
to twelve thousand horse and forty thousand foot, a number 
which sufficiently attests the unslacKened ardour of the nation 
in the prosecution of the war. On the 7th of April, 1487, Fer- 
dinand, putting himself at the head of this formidable host, 
quitted the fair city of Cordova amid the cheering acclamations 
of its inhabitants, although these were somewhat damped by 
the ominous occurrence of an earthquake, which demolished a 
part of the royal residence, among other edifices, during the 
preceding night. The route, after traversing the Yeguas and 
the old town of Anteguera, struck into a wild, hilly country 
that stretches towards Yelez. The rivers were so much swollen 
by excessive rains, and the passes so rough and difficult, that 
the army in part of its march advanced onlv a league a dav ; 
and on one occasion, when no suitable place occurred for 
encampment for the space of five leagues, the men fainted with 
exhaustion, and the beasts dropped down dead in the hameaa* 
At length, on the 17th of Apru, the SpM\\^ «rm:?5 ^ ^^^2^ 
before Velez Malaga, where in a le^ daja AiK«^ ^^^t^ VKs^^^^ 
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the lighter pieces of their battering ordnance ; the roads, not- 
withstanding the immense labour expended on them, being 
found impracticable for the heavier. (1) 

The Moors were aware of the importance of Velez to the secu- 
rity of Malaga. The sensation excited in Granada, by the 
tidings of its danger, was so strong, that the old chief. El 
Zagal, found it necessary to make an effort to relieye the 
beleaguered city, notwithstanding the critical posture in which 
his absence would leave his affairs in the capital. Dark clouds 
of the enemy were seen throughout the day mustering along 
the heights, which by night were illumined with a hundred 
fires. Ferdinand's utmost vigilance was required for the pro- 
tection of his camp against the ambuscades and nocturnal sallies 
of his wily foe. At length, however, El Za^al, having been 
foiled in a well-concerted attempt to surprise the Chiistiaii 
quarters by ni^ht, was driven across the mountains by the 
marquis of Cadiz, and compelled to retreat on his capital^ com- 
pletely baffled in his enterprise. There the tidings of his dis- 
aster had preceded him. The fickle populace, with whom 
misfortune passes for misconduct, unmindful of his former suc- 
cesses, now hastened to transfer their allegiance to his rival, 
AbdaUah, and closed the gates against him ; and the unfortu- 
nate chief withdrew to Guadiz, which, with Almeria, Baza, and 
some less considerable places, still remained faithful. (2) 

Ferdinand conducted the siege all the while with his usual 
vigour, and spared no exposure of his person to peril or fatigue. 
On one occasion, seeing a party of Christians retreating in 
disorder before a squaoron of the enemy who had surprised 
them while fortifying an eminence near the city, the king, 
who was at dinner in his tent, rushed out with no other defen- 
sive armour than his cuirass, and, leaping on his horse, charged 
briskly into the midst of the enemy, and succeeded in rallying 
his own men. In the midst of the rencontre, however, when 
he had discharged his lance, he found himself unable to extri- 
cate his sword nrom the scabbard which hung from the saddle- 
bow. At this moment he was assaulted by several Moors, and 
must have been either slain or taken, but for the timely rescue 
of the marquis of Cadiz, and a brave cavalier, Garcilasso de la 
Vega, who, galloping up to the spot with their attendants, 
succeeded after a sharp skirmish m beating off the enemy. 

(I) Vedmar, Antiguedad y Grandezas de la Qudad de Velez (Granada, 1652), 
fi>l. 148. — Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, torn. ii. lib. 25, cap. 10. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, part iii. cap. 70.— Garbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1487.— Bleda, Cor6nica, 
lib. 6, cap. 14.— In the general summons to Alava for the campaign of this 
year, we find a particolar call on the cavalerot and hidalgos, with the assurance 
to pay during the time of service, and the menace of forfeiting their privileges 
as exempts from taxation, in case of non-compliance. — Col. de Cddulas, 
lam. jr. No. SO. 

(2) Cardonne, Hist. d*AJtiq.\xe efc d?"E«^'Sftft,\«csv.Y&.. \s^.<i<^%—2Q4.— Pulgar, 
Reyes CafxSlicos, ubl supra.— Vctoowc, Kii\Jk«Q*djwaL ^^N^«i.A^.\'5»v. 
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Ferdinand's nobles remonstrated with him on this wanton 
exposure of his person, representing that he could serve them 
more effectaally with his head than his hand. But he answered, 
that " he could not stop to calculate chances when his subjects 
were perilling: their lives for his sake ;" a reply, says Pulgar, 
which endeared him to the whole army.(l) 

At lengthy the inhabitants of Yelez, seeing the ruin impend- 
ing from the bombardment of the Christians, whose rigorous 
blockade both by sea and land excluded all hopes of relief from 
without* consented to capitulate, on the usual conditions of 
security to persons, property, and religion. The capitulation 
of this plaoe, April 27th, 1487» was followed by that of more 
than twenty places of inferior note lyin^ between it and Malaga, 
so that the approaches to this latter city were now left open to 
the victorious Spaniards. (2^ 

This ancient city, which, under the Spanish Arabs in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, formed the capital of an inde- 
pendent principality, was second only to the metropolis itself, 
in the kingdom of Granada. Its fruitful environs fumishea 
abundant articles of export, while its commodious i>ort on the 
Mediterranean opened a traffic with the various countries 
washed by Uiat inland sea, and with the remoter regions of 
India. Owing to thdse advantages, the inhabitants acquired 
unbounded opulence, which showed itself in the embellishments 
of their city« whose light forms of architecture, mingling after 
the eastern fashion with odoriferous gardens and fountains of 
sparkling water, presented an appearance most refreshing to 
the senses in this sultry climate. (3) 

The city was encompassed by lortifications of great strength* 
and in perfect rejiair. It was commanded by a citadel, con- 
nected by a covei^ way with a second fortress impregnable 
from its position, denominated Gebalfaro, which stood along 
the declivities of the bold sierra of the Axarquia, whose defiles 
had proved so disastrous to the Christians. The city lay 
between two spacious suburbs, the one on the land side being 
also encircled by a formidable wall ; and the other declining 
towards the sea, showing an expanse of olive, orange, ana 
pomegranate gardens, intermingled with the rich vineyards 
that mmished the celebrated staple for its export. 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memonbles, fol. 175.— Vedmar, Antig^aedad de Ydes^ 
fol. 150, Isi.^MarmoU Rebelion de Moriscos* lib. l, cap. 14. In commemo- 
ration of this event, the city inootporated into its escutcheon the Agnte atm 
long on horseback, in the act of piercing^ a Moor with his Javelin.— Vedmar, 
Antiguedad de Velez, fol. 12. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes CaUSlicos, MS. cap. 52.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, 
lib. 1, cap. 14. 

(3) Conde doubts whether the M'KLt of Malaga Is derived firom the Greek 
fxaXaKTff signifying "agreeable," at tbr Arabic tnalka, meaning "royaL" 
Either etymology is sufficiently pertinent. (See El Nubiense, DescripcLoadit 
Espaua, p. 186, not.) For notices of sovereigns n?\\o %nws«!\ >iicka w«^» ^ 
Malaga, see Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialcnsto. torn. W. w- <^» T«Rk,<», ^^fi»2^ 
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Malaga was well prepared for a siege by supplies of artillery 
and ammunition. Its ordinary garrison was reinforced by 
volunteers from the neigbbounng towns, and by a corps of 
African mercenaries, Gomeres, as tney were called, men of fero- 
cious temper, but of tried valour and military discipline. The 
command of this important post had been intrusted by El Zagal 
to a noble Moor, named Hamet Zeli, whose renown in the present 
war had been established by his resolute defence of Konaa.(l) 

Ferdinand, while lying before Velez, received intelligence 
that .many of the wealthy burghers of Mala&^a were inaHned to 
capitulate at once, rather than hazard the demolition of their 
city by an obstinate resistance. He instructed the oiaFQais 
of Cadiz, therefore, to open a negotiation with Hamet Zeli, 
authorising him to make the most liberal offers to the alcayde 
himself, as well as his garrison, and the principal citizens of 
the place, on condition of immediate surrender. The sturdy 
chiei, however, rejected the proposal with disdain, repljringthat 
he had been commissioned by his master to defend the place to 
the last extremity, and that the Christian king could not offer a 
bribe lar^e enough to make him betray his trust. Perdinand, 
finding little prospect of operating on this Spartan temper, 
broke up his camp before Velez, on the 7th of May, and ad- 
vanced with his whole army as far as Bezmillana, a place on 
the sea-board, about two leagues distant from Malaga. (2) 

The line of march now laj through a valley commanded at 
the extremity nearest the city by two eminences ; the one on 
the seacoast, the other facing the fortress of the Gebalfaro, 
and forming part of the wild sierra which overshadowed 
Malaga on the north. The enemy- occupied both these impor- 
tant positions. A corps of Gahcians were sent forward to 
dislodge them from the eminence towards the sea. But it 
failed in the assaidt, and, notwithstandine it was led up a 
second time by the commander of Leon and the brave Garci- 
lasso de la Vega, (3) was again repulsed by the intrepid foe. 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. p. 237. — Pulgar, Reyes 
Cat61icos, cap. 74. — El Nubiense, Descripdon de Jfispana, not. p. U4. 

(3) Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61ico«, MS. cap. 82. — ^Vedinar, Antigaedad de Velez, 
fol. 154.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 7^. 

(3) This cavalier, who took a conspicuous part both in the military and dvil 
transactions of this reign, was descended from one of the most andent and 
honourable houses in Castile. Hyta (Guerras Civiles de Granada, tom. i. 
p. 399)* with more effrontery than usual, has imputed to him a chivalrous 
rencontre with a Swacen, which is recorded of an ancestor in the andent 
^Chronicle of Alfonso XI. 

" Garcilaso de la Vega 
desde alii se ha intitulado, 
porque en la Vega heciera 
^^ campo con aquel pagano." 

^ ^^/ OvieAo, however, with good reason, distrusts the etymology and the story, as 
' "^ ' he traces both the cognomen aiiAt\i%'5ecw\sar device of the family to a much 
older date than the period a&8\^«di>Vn ^iSaft c\sTOxiie^^»— QwiacMa^enas, MS, 
hat, 1, quinc. 3, di£j. 43. 
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A similar fate attended the assault on the sierra, which was 
condacted by the troops of the royal household. They were 
driven back on the vangfuard, which had halted in the valley 
under command of the g^rand master of St. James, prepared 
to support the attack on either side. Being reinforced, the 
Spaniards returned to the charge with the most determined 
resolution. They were encountered by the enemy witi eqiud 
spirit. The latter throwing away their lances, precipitated' 
themselves on the ranks of the assailants, making use only of 
their daggers, grappling closely man to man, till both rolled 
promiscuously together down the steep sides of the ravine. No 
mercy was asked or shown. Kone thought of sparing or of 
spoiling; for hatred, says the chronicler, was stronger than 
avarice. The main body of the army, in the mean wmle, pent 
up in the valley, were compelled to witness the mortal conniot, 
and listen to the exulting cries of the enemy, which, after the 
Moorish custom, rose high and shrill above the din of battle, 
without being able to advance a step in support of their com- 
panions, who were again forced to give way before their im- 
petuous adversaries, and fall back on the vanguard under the 
grand master of St. James. Here, however, they speedily rai- 
ned; and, being[ reinforced, advanced to the charge a third 
time, with such inflexible courage as bore down all opposition, 
and compelled the enemy, exhausted, or rather overpowered by 
superior numbers, to abandon his position. At the same time 
the rising ground on the sea side was carried by the Spaniards 
under the command of Leon and Garoilasso de la Vega, who, 
dividing their forces, charged the Moors so briskly in front and 
rear, that they were compelled to retreat on the neighbouring 
fortress of Gebalfaro.(l) 

As it was evening before these advantages were obtained, the 
army did not defile into the plains around Malaga before the 
following morning, when dispositions were made for its encamp- 
ment. The eminence on the sierra, so bravely contested, was 
assi^ed as the post of greatest danger to the marquis duke of 
Cadiz. It was protected by strong works lined with artillery, 
and a corps of two thousand five nundred horse and fourteen 
thousand foot was placed under the immediate command of 
that nobleman. A line of defence was constructs along the 
declivity from this redoubt to the seashore. Similar works, 
consisting of a deep trench and palisades, or where the soil was 
too rocky to admit of them, of an embankment or mound of 
earth, were formed in front of the encampment, which embraced 
the whole circuit of the city ; and the blockade was completed 
by a fleet of armed vessels, galleys and caravels, which rode 
in the harbour under the command of the Catalan admiral 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Cat61ico&h cap. 75.— Sa2i&z«K Qj^lAjsoAntaH^^'^*^^^^'''"'^ 
Cnrdenal, lib. 1, cap. (U, 
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Requesens, and effectually cut off all communicatioii by 
water. (1} 

The old chronicler Bemaldez warms at the aspect of the 
fair citv of Malaga, thus encompassed by Christian legions, 
whose deen lines, stretching far over hill and valley, reached 
quite round from one arm of the sea to the other. In the midst 
of this brilliant encampment was seen the royal pavilion, 
proudly displaying the united banners of Castile and Aragon, 
and forming so conspicuous a mark for the enemy's artillery, 
that Ferdinand, after imminent hazard, was at length com- 
pelled to shift his quarters. The Christians were not slow in 
erecting counter-batteries; but the work was obliged to be 
carried on at night, in order to screen them from the fire of the 
besieged. (2) 

The first operations of the Spaniards were directed against 
the suburb, on the land side of the city. The attack was 
intrusted to the count of Cifuentes, the nobleman who had 
been made prisoner in the affair of the Axarquia, and sub- 
sequently ransomed. The Spanish ordnance was served with 
Buch effect, that a practicable breach was soon made in the 
wall. The combatants now poured their murderous volleys on 
each other through the opening, and at length met on the ruins 
of the breach. After a desperate struggle, the Moors gave way. 
The Christians rushed into the inclosure, at the same time 
effecting a lodgment on the rampart ; and although a part of it, 
undermined by the enemy, gave way with a terrible crash, 
they still kept possession of the remainder, and at length drove 
their antagonists, who sullenly retreated step by step, within 
the fortifications of the city. The lines were then drawn close 
around the place. Every avenue of communication was strictly 
guarded, and every preparation was made for reducing the 
town by regular blockade. (3) 

In addition to the cannon brought round by water from 
Velez, the heavier loml)ards, which from the difficulty of trans- 
portation had been left during the late siege at Antequera, 
were now conducted across roads, levelled for the purpose, to 
the camp. Supplies of marble bullets were also brought from 
the ancient and depopulated city of Al^zira, where they had 
lain ever since its capture in the preceding century by Alfonso 
the Eleventh. The camp was filled with operatives, employed 
in the manufacture of balls and powder, which were stored in 
Bubterranean magazines, and in the fabrication of those various 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes CafxSlicos, MS. cap. 83. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, 
eap. 76.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1487. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra. — Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. 
nbiaupn. 

(3) Peter Martyr, Opxa Ep\st. "ffi). \, «^v%\.. ^a.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
vap. ^0. — Bemaldez, Reyes CatSftcos, ca^. «i.— Qy>*^Q, QNoskS^N^s&^^soas^ MS 
tet J, quinc. 1, dial. 35. 
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kinds of battering: enginery which continued in use long after 
the introduction of gunpowder. (1) 

During the early part of the siege, the camp experienced 
some temporary inconyenience from the occasional interruption 
of the supplies tran8i>orted by water. Rumours of the appear- 
ance of the pla^e in some of the adiacent Tillages caused 
additional uneasiness ; and deserters, wno passed into Malaga, 
reported these particulars with the usual exaggeration, ana 
encouraged the besieged to persevere, by the assurance that 
Ferdinand could not much longer keep trie field, and that tibe 
queen had actually written to advise his breaking up the camp. 
Under these circumstances, Ferdinand saw at once the impor- 
tance of the queen's presence, in order to dispel the delusion of 
the enemy, and to give new heart to his soloiers. He accord- 
ingly sent a message to Cordova, where she was holding her 
court, requesting her appearance in the camp. 

Isabella had proposed to join her husband before Yelcz, on 
receiving tidings of El ZagaFs march from Grariada, and had 
actually enforced levies of all persons capable of bearing arms, 
between twenty and seventy years of age, throufi-hont Anda- 
lusia, but subsequently disbanded them, on leaming the 
discomfiture of the Moorish army. Without hesitation, she 
now set forward, accompanied by tho cardiiud of Spain and* 
other dignitaries of the church, together with the Infanta 
Isabella, and a courtly train of ladies and cavaliers in atten- 
dance on her person. She was received at a short diatojice 
from the camp by the marquis of Cadiz and the grand master 
of St. James, and escorted to her quarters, amidst the enthu- 
siastic greetings of the soldiery. Hope now brightened every 
countenance. A grace seemed to be shed over the rugged 
features of war ; and the young gallants thronged from all 
quarters to the camp, eager to win the guerdon of valour 
from the hands of those from whom it is most grateful to re- 
ceive it. (2) 

Ferdinand, who had hitherto brought into action only the 
lighter pieces of ordnance, from a willingness to spare the noble 
edifices of the city, now x)ointed his heaviest guns against its 
walls. Before opening his lire, however, he again summoned 
the place, offering the usual liberal terms in case of immediate 
compliance, and engaging otherwise, "with the blessing of Gk)d, 
to make them all slaves." But the heart of the aloayde was 
hardened like that of Pharaoh, says the Andalusian chronicler; 
and the people were swelled with vain hopes, so that their ears 
were closed against the proposal ; orders were even issued to 
punish with death any attempt at a parley. On the contrary, 
they made answer by a more lively cannonade than before, 

(!) Pulgar, Reyes Catdllcos, cap. 76. 

(3) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran C8xd«Qii\«\te. \« QK».^.--^^aS<^»^ 
AnaJes, torn. iv. cap. 70.— Bemaldei, Heyes Cat&^co»,^'&. c*:ft.«^« 
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alongr the whole line of ramparts and fortresses which overhung 
the oily. Sallies were also made at almost every hour of the 
day and night on evenr assailable point of the Christian lines, 
80 that the camp was kept in perpetual alarm. In one of the 
nootumal sallies, a body of two thousand men from the castle 
of G^balfaro suooeedea in surprising the quarters of the 
marquis of Cadiz, who, with his followers, was exhausted by 
fatigue and watching during the two preceding nights. 

The Christians, bewildered with the sudden tumult which 
broke their slumber, were thrown into the greatest confusion ; 
and the marquis, who rushed half-armed from his tent^ found 
no little difficulty in bringing them to order, and beating off 
the assailants, after receiving a wound in the arm from an 
arrow ; while he had a still narrower escape from the ball of 
an arquebus, that penetrated his buckler and hit him below 
the cuirass, but fortunately so much spent as to do him no 
injury. (1) 

The Moors were not unmindful of the importance of Malaga, 
or the gallantry with which it was defended. They made 
several attempts to reKeve it, whose failure was less owing to 
the Christians than to treachery and their own miserable feuds. 
A body of cavalry, which El Zagal despatched from Guadix to 
throw succours into the beleaguered ci^, was encountered and 
cut to pieces by a superior force of the young king Abdallah, 
who consummated his baseness by sending an embassy to the 
Christian camp, charged with a present of Arabian horses 
sumptuously caparisoned to Ferdinand, and of costly silks and 
oriental perfumes to the queen ; at the same time compliment- 
ing them on their successes, and soliciting the continuance of 
their friendly dispositions towards himself. Ferdinand and 
Isabella requited this act of humiliation by securing to Ab- 
dallah's subjects the right of cultivating their fields in quiet, 
and of trafficking with the Spaniards in every commodity, save 
military stores. At this paltry price did the dastard prince 
consent to stay his arm, at the only moment when it could be 
used effectually for his country. (2) 

More serious consequences were like to have resulted from 
an attempt made by another party of Moors from Guadix to 
penetrate the Christian lines. Part of them succeeded, and 
threw themselves into the besieged city ; the remainder were 

(1) Bleda, Cordnica, lib. 5, c^. 15. — Conde, Dominacion, torn. iv. pp. 237, 
S38.~Benialdez, Reyes Cat(Slicos, MS. cap. 83.— Polgar, Reyes Cat61icos, 
cap. 79. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos» ubi supra. During the siege, ambassadors 
axTived firom an Afirican potentate, the king of Tremecen, bearing a magni. 
ficent present to the Castilian sovereigns, interceding for the Malagans, and 
At the same time asking protection for his subjects troax the Spanish cruisers 
in the Mediterranean. The sovereigns graciously complied with the latter 
reoaest, and complimented tVve Mivcbxl tacsDaxck with a plate of gold, on 
which the royal ann* were cun-orafiVf «s£toaaa«^>ws^^^stM;^?«a.,^«^ea Cat6- 

iiccrts, cap. 84. 
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out in pieces. There was one« however, who, making: no show 
of resistance, was made prisoner without harm to his person. 
Being brought before the marquis of Cadiz, he inform^ that 
nobleman that he could make some important disclosures to 
the sovereigns. He was accordingly conducted to the royal 
tent; but as Ferdinand was taking his siesta, in the sultry 
hour of the day, the queen, moved by Divine insj)iration. 
according to the Castilian historian, deferred the audience till 
her husband should awake, and commanded the prisoner to 
be detained in the adjoining tent. This was occupied by Dona 
Beatriz de Bobadilla, marchioness of Moya, Isaoelhi's early 
friend, who happened to be at that time engaged in discourse 
with a Portuguese nobleman, Don Alvaro, son of the duke of 
Braffanza. (1) 

The Moor did not understand the CastiHan language, and, 
deceived by the rich attire and courtly bearing of these per- 
sonages, he mistook them for the king and queen. While in* 
the act of refreshing himself with a glass of water, he suddenly 
drew a dagger from beneath the broad folds of his aJbornoz^ or- 
Moorish mantle, which he had been incautiously suffered to- 
retain, and, darting on the Portuguese prince, ^ve him adeep^ 
wound on the head ; and then, turning like lightning on the- 
marchioness, aimed a stroke at her, wmoh fortunately glanced 
without injury, the point of the weapon being turned by the 
heavy embroidery of her robes. Before he could repeat his 
blow, the Moorish Scaevola, with a fate very different from that 
of his Roman prototype, was pierced with a hundred wounds 
bv the attendants, who rushed to the spot, alarmed by the cries 
01 the marchioness, and his mangled remains were soon after 
discharged from a catapult into the city : a foolish bravado, 
which the besieged requited by slaying a Galician gentleman, 
and sending his corpse astride upon a mule through the gates 
of the town into the Christian camp. (2) 

This daring attempt on the lives of the king and queen 
spread general consternation throughout the armv. Precau- 
tions were taken for the future, by ordinances prohibiting the 
introduction of anv unknown person armed, or any Moor what* 
ever, into the royal quarters ; and the bodyguard was augmented 
by the addition of two hundred hidalgos of Castile and Aragon, 

(1) This nobleman, Don Alvaro de Portugal, had fled his native cooniary, 
and sought an asylum in Castile flrom the vindictive enmity of John II., WAO 
had put to death the duke of Braganza, his elder brother. He was kind 
received by Isabella, to whom he was neu^ related, and subsequently pre- 
ferred to several important oflices of state. His son, the count of Gelves, 
married a grand-daughter of Christopher Columbus. — Oviedo, Quincua- 
genas, MS. 

(2) Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 23. Peter Martyr^ 
Opus Epist. lib. 1, epist. 03.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdllcos, MS. cb.^.%v.— 'W^Aa.* 
Cordnica de los Moros, lib. 5, cap. 15.— L, MtgcVneo, Cq«»a l&Kcasst*^**^^^^ 
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who, with their retainers, were to keep constant watch oyer the 
persons of the sovereigns. 

Meanwhile, the city of Malaga, whose natural population was 
greatiy swelled by the influx of its foreign auxiliaries, began to 
be straitened for supplies, while its distress -was aggravated 
by the spectacle of abundance which reigned throughout the 
Spanish camp. Still, however, the people, overawed by the 
soldiery, did not break out into murmurs, nor did they relax in 
anj degree the pertinacity of their resistance. Their drooping 
spirits were cheered by the predictions of a fanatic, who pro- 
mised that they should eat the grain which they saw in the 
Christian camp : a prediction which came to be verified, like 
most others that are verified at all, in a very different sense 
jfrom that intended or understood. 

The incessant cannonade kept up by the besieging army, 
in the mean time so far exhausted their ammunition, that 
they were constrained to seek supplies from the most distant 
paits of the kingdom and from foreign countries. The arrival 
of two Flemish transports at this juncture, from the emperor 
of Oermany, whose interest had been roused in the crusade, 
afforded a seasonable reinforcement of military stores and 
munitions. 

The obstinate defence of Malaga had given the siege such 
<)elebrity, that volunteers, eager to share in it, flocked from 
all parts of the Peninsula to the royal standard. Among others, 
the duke of Medina Sidonia, who had furnished his quota of 
trooi>s at the opening of the campaign, now arrived in person 
with a reinforcement, together with a hundred galleys freighted 
with supplies, and a loan of twenty thousand aoblas of gold to 
the sovereigns for the expenses of the war. Such was the deep 
interest in it excited throughout the nation, and the alaority 
which every order of men exhibited in supporting its enormous 
burdens. (1) 

The Castilian army, swelled by these daily au^entations, 
varied in its amount, according' to different estimates, from 
sixty to ninety thousand men. Throughout this immense host 
the most perfect discipline was maintained. Oaming was 
restrained by ordinances interdicting the use of dice and 
cards, , of which the lower orders were passionately fond. 
Blasphemy was severely punished. Prostitutes, the common 
pest of a camp, were excluded ; and so entire was the subordi- 
nation, that not a knife was drawn, and scarcely a brawl 
occurred, says the historian, among the motley multitude. 
Besides the higher ecclesiastics who attended the court, the 
camp was well supplied with holy men, priests, friars, and the 
oliaplains of the great nobility, who performed the exercises 
of religion in. theii les^ctive qiiarters with all the i)omp 

(I) Palgar, Reyet C«X6Ucos, twj. «:--^.— ^BOTflCL^«L,^8j8s^^^i;^&«S«n«^MS. 
cap. 84. 
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and splendour of the Eoman Catholic worship; exalting the 
imaginations of the soldiers into the high devotional feeling 
which became those who were fighting the battles of the 
Cross.(l) 

Hitherto Ferdinand, relying on the blockade, and yielding to 
the queen's desire to spare the lives of her soldiers, had formed 
no regular plan of assault upon the town. But as the season 
rolled on without the least demonstration of submission on the 
part of the besieged, he resolved to storm the works, which, if 
attended by no other consequences, might at least serve to 
distress the enemy, and hasten the hour of surrender. Large 
wooden towers on rollers were accordingly constructed, and 
provided with an apparatus of drawbridges and ladders, which, 
when brought near to the ramparts, would open a descent into 
the city. Galleries were also wrought, some for the purpose of 
penetrating into the place, and others to sap the foundations 
of the wails. The whole of these operations was placed under 
the direction of Francisco Ramirez, the celebrated engineer of 
Madrid. 

But the Moors anticipated the completion of these formidable 
preparations b^ a brisk well-concerted attack on all points of 
the Spanish lines. They countermined the assailants, and, 
encountering them in the subterraneous passages, drove them 
back, and demolished tJie framework of the galleries. At the 
same time, a little squadron of armed vessels, which had been 
riding in safety under the guns of the city, pushed out and 
engaged the Spanish fleet. Thus the battle raged with fire and 
sword, above and under ground, along the ramparts, the ocean 
and the land at the same time. Even Pulgar cannot with- 
hold his tribute of admiration to this unconquerable spirit 
in an enemy, wasted by all the extremities of famine and 
fatigue. *' Who does not marvel," he says, ** at the bold 
heart of these infidels in battle, their prompt obedience 
to their chiefs, their dexterity in the wiles of war, their 
patience under privation, and undaunted perseverance in their 
purposes? "(2) 

A circumstance occurred in a sortie from the city, indicating 
a trait of character worth recording. A noble Moor, named 
Abrahen Zenete, feU in with a number of Spanish children who 
had wandered from their quarters. Without injuring them, he 
touched them gently with the handle of his lance, savmg, ** Get 
ye gone, varlets, to your mothers." On being rebuked by his 
comrades, who inquired why he had let them escape soeasilv, he 
replied, " Because I saw no beard upon their chins.*' " An 
example of magnanimity," says the curate of Los Palados, 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. ci^. 87.~Palgar, Reyes C«t6Iiem« 
cap. 71. __ 

\7) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabe8,tom.\ii.pp.^7»^Sft*'---'^^(!^«^«^^''^*^ 
QUdUcoB, cap. 80.— Caro de Torres, OrdcsiesMQI!terai»tcJL «!,«&. 
X 2 
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** trnly wonderfdl in a heathen, and which might have reflected 
credit on a Christian hidalgo." (1) 

But no virtoe nor yaloor oonld avail the unfortunate Malagans 
against the overwhelming force of their enemies, who, driving 
tnem hack from every point, compelled them, after a desperate 
Btruggle of six hours, to shelter themselves within the defences 
of the town. The Christians followed up their success. A mine 
was sprung near a tower, connected hy a hridge of four arches 
with the main works of the place. The Moors, scattered and 
intimidated hy the explosion, retreated across the hridge ; and 
the Spaniards, carrying the tower, whose guns completely 
enfiladed it, ohtained possession of this important pass into 
the heleaguered city. For these and other signal services during 
the sieffe, Francisco Samirez, the master of the ordnance, 
received the honours of knighthood from the hand of King 
Ferdinand. (2) 

The citizens of Malaffa, dismayed at heholding the enemy 
estahlished in their defences, and fainting under exhaustion 
from a siege which had already lasted more than three months, 
now heean to murmur at the obstinacy of the ^^arrison, and to 
demand a capitulation. Their magazines of eram were emptied^ 
and for some weeks thev had been compellea to devour the flesh 
of horses, dogs, cats, ana even the boiled hides of these animals, 
or, in default of other nutriment, vine-leaves dressed with oil, 
and leaves of the palm-tree, pounded fine, and baked into a 
sort of cake. In consequence of this loathsome and unwhole- 
some diet, diseases were engendered. Multitudes were seen 
dying about the streets. Many deserted to the Spanish camp, 

(1) Polgar* Reyes Cattflicos, cap. 91. — Bemaldez, Reyes Cat<S]icos, MS. 
cap. 84. The honest exclamation of the Curate brings to mind the similar 
encomiom of the old Moorish ballad, — 

** Caballeros Granadinos, 
Aunqae Moros, hUosdalgo.** 
— Hyta, Gaerras de Granada, torn. L p. 257. 

(2) There is no older well-aathenticated account of the employment of 
gunpowder in mining in European warfare, so far as I am aware, than this 
by Ramirez. Tiraboschi, indeed, refers, on the authority of another writer, to 
a work in the library of the Academy of Siena, composed by one Francisco 
Giorgio, architect of the duke of UrUno, about 1480, in which that person 
claims the merit of the invention. (Letteratura Italiana, tom.' vi. p. 370.) 
The whole statement is obviously too loose to warrant any such conclusion. 
The Italian historians notice the use of gunpowder mines at the siege of the 
little town of Serezanello in Tuscany, by the Genoese, in 1487, precisely con 
temporaneous with the siege of Malaga. (Machiavelli, Istorie Florentine, 
lib. 8.— Guicciardini, Istoria d*Italia; Milano, 1803; tom. iii. Ub. 6.) This 
ting^ular coincidence, in nations having then but little intercourse, would seem 
to hifer some common origin of greater antiquity. However this may be, the 
writers of both nations are agreed in ascribing the first successful use of such 
mines on any extended scale to the celebrated Spanish engineer Pedro 
Navarro, when serving under Gonsalvo of Cordova, in his Italian campaigns 
at tlie beginning of the ^xteentYi ccxvVaxtj.— QivsicK^JKcdlat^ ubi supra.— Paolo 
OioviOt De Vita Magni QotuwJLvV C^Vua Ylto»\f«aciN'\w.T\saa.»'ftiMS&», V578), 
Ub. 2.— Aleson, ATinale»delftaww»,^«a^-^-^^'^^»^^-'^"^» 
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sager to barter their liberty for bread ; and the city exhibited 
all the extremes of squalid and disgusting wretchedness, bred 
by pestilence and famine among an over-crowded population. 
The Bufferings of the citizens softened the stem heart of the 
alcayde, Hamet Zeli, who at lengUi yielded to their importuni- 
ties, and, withdrawing his forces into the Gebalfaro, consented 
that the Malagans should make the best terms they could with 
their conqueror. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants, with an e!minent 
merchant, named AliDordux, at their head, was then despatched 
to the Christian quarters, with the offer of the city to oai^itulate 
on the same liberal conditions which had been uniformly 

f ranted by the Spaniards. The king refused to admit the em- 
assy into his presence, and haughtily answered through the 
commander of Leon, ** that these terms had been twice offered 
to the people of Malaga, and rejected ; that it was too late for 
them to stipulate conditions, ana nothmg now remained but to 
abide by those which he, as their conqueror, should vouchsafe 
to them." (1) 

Ferdinand's answer spread general consternation throughout 
Malaga. The inhabitants saw too plainly that nothing was to 
be hoped from an appeal to sentiments of humanity. After a 
tumultuous debate, tne deputies were despatched a second time 
to the Christian camp, charged with propositions in which con- 
cession was mingled with menace. They represented that the 
severe response of King Ferdinand to the citizens had rendered 
them desperate. That, however, they were willing to resign to 
him their fortifications, their city, in short, their property of 
every description, on his assurance of their personal security 
and freedom. If he refused this, they would take their Chris- 
tian captives, amounting to five or six hundred, from the 
dungeons in which they lay, and han^ them like dogs over the 
battlements ; and then, placing their old men, women, and 
children in the fortress, they would set fire to the town, and cut 
a way for themselves through their enemies, or faU in the 
attempt. " So," they continued, " if you gain a victory, it 
.shall be such a one as shall make the name of Malaga ring 
throughout the world, and to ages yet unborn ! " Feroinand, 
unmoved by these menaces, coolly replied, that he saw no 
occasion to change his former determination ; but they might 
rest assured, if they harmed a single hair of a Christian, he 
would put every soul in the place, man, woman, and child, to 
the sword. 

The anxious people, who thronged forth to meet the embassy 
on its return to the city, were overwhelmed with the deepest 
gloom at its ominous tidings. Their fate was now sealed. 

(1) Cardonne, Hist. d*Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. p. 2q6.— I«.1K»fv&!iA . 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 176.— Rades y AndxaiOk, IaaTt^k Ot^«Qa&,Viv.. ^a<- 
Pulffar, Reyes Catd/icoi, cap. 92.~Benuadw, 1R«JW C«35A\«»%»'»&. wft-^'^* 
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Every avenue to hope seemed closed by the stem response of 
the victor. Yet hope will still lingrer; and althou^ there 
were some frantic enoog^h to urge the execution of their despe- 
rate menaces, the greater number of the inhabitants, and among 
them those most considerable for wealth and influence, pre- 
ferred the chance of Ferdinand's clemency to certain, irretrie- 
vable ruin. 

For the last time, therefore, the deputies issued from the 
gates 6f the city, charged with an epistle to the sovereigns from 
meir unfortunate coimtrymen; in which, after deprecating 
their anger, and lamenting their own blind obstinacy, they re- 
minded their highnesses of the liberal terms which their an- 
cestors had granted to Cordova, Antequera, and other cities, 
after a defence as pertinacious as their own. Thev expatiated 
on the fame which the sovereigns had established by the gene- 
rous policy of their past conquests, and, appealing to their 
ma^animitv, concluded with submitting themselves, their 
families, and their fortunes to their disposal. Twenty of the 
principal citizens were then delivered up as hostages for the 
peaceable demeanour of the city until its occupation by the 
Spaniards. ** Thus," says the curate of Los Palacios, " did the 
Almighty harden the hearts of these heathen, like to those of 
the Egyptians, in order that they might receive the fall waees 
of the manifold oppressions which they had wrought on nis 
people from the davs of King Roderic to the present time ! "(1) 

(m the appointed day, the commander of Leon rode through 
the gates of Malaga, at the head of his well-appointed chivabry, 
and took possession of the alcazaba, or lower citadel. The 
troops were then posted on their respective stations along the 
fortifications, and the banners of Christian Spain triumphantly 
unfurled from the towers of the city, where the crescent had 
been displayed for an uninterrupted period of nearly eight 
centuries. 

Tlie first act was to purify the town from the numerous dead 
bodies, and other ofi^nsive matter, which had accumulated 
during this long siege, and la^r festering in the streete, poison- 
ing the atmosphere. The principal mosque was next conse- 
crated with due solemnity to the service of Santa Maria de la 
Encamacion. Crosses and bells, the symbols of Christian 
worship, were distributed in profusion among the sacred edi- 
fices ; where, says the Catholic chronicler last quoted, ** the 

''I) Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 93.— Cardonne, Hist. d*Afriqae et d*Es- 
pagne, torn. iii. p. 296. The Arabic historians state, that Malaga was betrayed 
by Ali Dordux, who admitted the Spaniards into the castle while the citizens 
were debating on Ferdinand's terms. (See Conde, Dominacion de los Azabes, 
torn. iii. cap. 30.) The letter of the inhabitants, quoted at length by Po^ar, 
would seem to he a refatation of this. And yet there are good grounds for 
suspecting false play on the pazt c& tbe vcis^cA&iQajioc Dordox, since the Castiliaii 
vniten admit that he was exemjiteA, ^^s^ax^oTtoj yd "Vc^ ««sA's,,Vusawt\i<e doom 
of slBvery and forfttture at p(rov«^ ^pwweA. xsvmXi&s. ^€{icr« -e^3a«ws.. 
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celestial music of their chimes, sounding at every hour of the 
day and night, caused perpetual torment to the ears of the 
infidel."(l). 

On the eighteenth day of August^ being somewhat more than 
three months from the date of openmg trenches, Ferdinand and 
Isabella made their entrance into the conquered citj, attended 
by the court, the clergy, and the whole of their niilitery array. 
The procession moved in solemn state up the principal streets, 
now aeserted, and hushed in ominous silence, to the new cathe- 
dral of St. Mary, where mass was performed; and, as the 
glorious anthem of the Te Deum rose for the first time within 
its ancient walls, the sovereigns, together with the whole army, 
prostrated themselves in grateful adoration of the Lord of 
hosts, who had thus reinstated them in the domains of their 
ancestors. 

The most affecting incident was afforded by the multitude of 
Christian captives, who were rescued from the Moorish dun- 
geons. They were brought before the sovereigns, with their 
Umbs heavily manacled, their beards descending to their waists, 
and their sallow visages emaciated by captivity and famine. 
Every eye was suffused with tears at the spectacle. Many re- 
cognised their ancient Mends, of whose fate they had long oeen 
ignorant. Some had lingered in captivity ten or fifteen years ; 
and among them were several belonging to the best families in 
Spain. On entering the presence, they would have testified 
their gratitude by throwing themselves at the feet of the sove- 
reigns; but the latter, raising them up and mingling their 
tears with those of the liberated captives, caused their fetters 
to be removed, and, after administering to their necessities, 
dismissed them with liberal presents. (2) 

The fortress of Gebalfaro surrendered on the day after the 
occupation of Malaga by the Spaniards. The gallant Zegri 
chieftain Hamet Zeli was loaded with chains; and being 
asked why he had persisted so obstinately in his rehelHon, 
boldly answered, ** Because I was commissioned to defend the 
place to the last extremity ; and, if I had been properly sup- 
ported, I would have died sooner than surrender now !" 

The doom of the vanquished was now to be pronounced. On 
entering the city, orders had been issued to the Spanish soldiery, 
prohibiting them under the severest penalties from molesting 
either the persons or property of the inhabitants. These latter 
were directed to remain in their respective mansions with a 
guard set over them, while the cravings of appetite were sup- 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. cap. 85.— The reader may remembor 
Don Quixote's rebuke of Master Peter» the unlucky puppet-man, for yiolatliig 
historical accuracy by introducing bells into his Moorish pantomime.— Part % 
cap. 26. 

(2) Carbajal, whose meagre annals have scarcely any merit beyond that of a 
mere chronological table, postpones the surrender tSXl ^«^\3esEiQKt.— fcJM^K*«» 
ano 1487.— Marmol* Rebeliou de Moi\&co«t^\>. \, cw^.W. 
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plied by a liberal distribution of food. At leng^th, the whol^ 
population of the city, comprehending every age and sex, was 
commanded to repair to the ^eat court-yard of the Alcazaba, 
which was overlooked on all sides by lofty ramparts garrisoned 
bv the Spanish soldiery. To this place, the scene of many a 
Moorish triumph, where the spoil of the border foray had been 
often displayea, and which still might be emblazoned with the 
trophy 01 many a Christian banner^ the people of Malaga now 
directed their steps. As the multitude swarmed through the 
streets, filled with boding apprehensions of their fate, they 
wrung their hands, and, raising their eyes to heaven, uttered 
the most piteous lamentations. " Malaga !*' they cried, 
" renowned and beautiful city, how are thy sons about to for- 
sake thee ! Could not thjr soil, on which they first drew breath, 
be suffered to cover them in death ? Where is now the strength 
of thy towers, where the beauty of thy edifices ? The strength 
of thy walls, alas, could not avail chy children, for they had 
sorely displeased their Creator. What shall become of thy old 
men and my matrons, or of thy young maidens deKcately nur- 
tured within thy halls, when they shall feel the iron yoke of 
bondage ? Can thy barbarous conquerors without remorse thus 
tear asunder the dearest ties of life }" Such are the melancholy 
strains in which the Caslilian chronicler has given utterance to 
the sorrows of the captive city.(l) 

The dreadful doom of slavery was denounced on the assembled 
multitude. One third was to be transported into Africa in 
exchange for an equal number of Christian captives detained 
there ; and all, who had relatives or friends in this predica- 
ment, were required to furnish a specification of them. Another 
third was appropriated to reimburse the state for the expenses 
of the war. The remainder were to be distributed.as presents 
at home and abroad. Thus, one hundred of the flower of the 
African warriors were sent to the pope, who incorporated them 
into his guard, and converted them all in the course of tiie 
year, says the curate of Los Palacios, into very good Christians. 
Fifty of the most beautiful Moorish girls were presented by 
Isabella to the queen of Naples, thirty to the gueen of Portugal, 
others to the ladies of her court ; and the residue of both sexes 
were portioned among the nobles, cavaliers, and inferior members 
of the army, according to their respective rank and services. (2) 

(t) Bleda, ConSnica, lib. 5, cap. 15. — As a counterpart to tiie above scene, 
twelve Christian renegades, found in the city, were transfixed with canes, 
acaHavereados ; a barbarous punishment derived from the Moors, whicb 
was inflicted by horsemen at full gallop, who discharged pointed reeds at 
the criminal, until he expired under repeated wounds. A number of 
relapsed Jews were at the same time condemned to the flames. ** These,*' 
says Father Abarca, "were the fite» and illimiinations most grateful to 
the Catholic piety of our sovereigns 1 »»— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. 

xej 30, cap. 3. 
(S) Pulgar, Reyes Cat6Ucoa, vlXa. %\]csii«..---^«cva:k!^<%x, '«»k^«& Catdlicos, MS. 

oU supra.— Peter Martyr, Op^xs 1&p\&t. «\?VaX.. ^^» 
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As it was apprehended that the Malagrans, rendered desperate 
by the prospect of a hopeless, interminable* captivity, might 
destroy or secrete their jewels, plate, and other precions effects, 
in which this wealthy city abounded, rather than suffer them 
to fall into the hanas of their enemies, Ferdinand devised a 
politic expedient for preventing it. He proclaimed, that he 
would receive a certain sum, if paid within nine months, as the 
ransom of the whole population, and that their i>ersonal effects 
should be admitted in part payment. This sum averaged about 
thirty doblas a head, mcludin^ in the estimate all those who 
might die before the determination of the period assigned. The 
ransom, thus stipulated, proved more than the unhappy people 
could raise, either by themselves, or agents employed to solicit 
contributions among their brethren of Granada and Africa ; at 
the same time, it so far deluded their hopes, that they gave 
in a fuU inventory of their effects to the treasury. By this 
shrewd device, Ferdinand obtained complete possession both of 
the persons and property of his victims, (l) 

Malaga was computed to contain from eleven to fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, exclusive of several thousand foreign auxili- 
aries, within its gates at the time of surrender. One cannot, at 
this day, read the melancholy details of its story, without 
feelings of horror and indignation. It isimpossible to vindicate 
the dreadful sentence passed on this unfortunate people for a 
display of heroism which should have excited admiration in 
every generous bosom. It was obviously most repugnant to 
Isabella's natural disposition, and must be admitted to leave a 
stain on her memory which no colouring of history can conceal. 
It may find some palliation, however, in the bigotry of the age, 
the more excusable in a woman, whom education, general ex- 
ample, and natural distrust of herself, accustomed to rely, in 
matters of conscience, on the spiritual guides, whose piety and 
professional learning seemed to qualuy them for the trust. 
Even in this very transaction she fell far short of the sugges- 
tions of some of her counsellors, who urged her to put every 
inhabitant without exception to the tfword ; which, they affirmed, 
would be a just requital of their obstinate rebellion ^ and would 
prove a wholesome warning to others ! We are not told who 
the advisers of this precious measure were; but the whole ex- 
perience of this reign shows that we shall scarcely wrong the 
clergy much by imputing it to them. I'hat their arguments 
could warp so enlightened a mind as that of Isabella from the 
natural principles of justice and humanity, furnishes a remark- 

(1) Bernaldcc, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. V^.-^-h, Mariueo, Cosas Memo- 
rabies, fol. 176.— Conde, Dominacion de los Ara')es» torn. iii. p. 338.— 
Cardonne, Hist. d*Afirique et d'Espagrne, torn. iii. p. 296.— Carbajal, Anales, 
MS. ano 1487. Not a word of comment escapes the Castilian historians 
on this merciless rig^>ur of the conqueror towards the vanquished. Vt.S& 
evident that Ferdinand did no violence to the feebxi^ vJlY^<»>3Ei<(A^-s.va^<»!^« 
Tacendo clamant. 
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able proof of the asoendanoy which the priesthood usurped over 
the most gifted intellects, and of their gross abuse of it» before 
the Beformation, by breaking the seals set on the sacred 
volume, oi>ened to mankind the uncorrupted channel of divine 
truth.(l} 

The late of Malaga may be said to have decided that of 
Granada. The latter was now shut out from the most important 

Sorts along her coast ; and she was environed on every point of 
er territory by her warlike foe, so that she could haroly hox>e 
more from subsequent efforts, however strenuous and united, 
than to postpone the inevitable hour of dissolution. The cruel 
treatment of Malaga was the prelude to the long series of per- 
secutions which awaited the wretched Moslems in the land, of 
their ancestors ; in that land, over which the " star of Islamism," 
to borrow their own metaphor, had shone in full brightness for 
nearly eight centuries, but where it was now fast descending 
amid clouds and tempests to the horizon. 

The first care of the sovereigns was directed towards re- 
peopling the depopulated city with their own subiects. Houses 
ana lands were freely ^ranted to such as woula settle there. 
J^umerous towns and villages, with a wide circuit of territory, 
were placed under its civU jurisdiction, and it was made the 
head of a diocese embracing most of the recent conquests in the 
south and west of Granada. These inducements, combined 
with the natural advantages of position and climate, soon 
caused the tide of Christian population to flow into the deserted 
city ; but it was very long before it again reached the degree of 
commercial consequence to which it had been raised by tlie 
Moors. (2) 

After these salutary arrangements, the Spanish sovereigns 
led back their victorious legions in triumph to Cordova ; whence 
dispersing to their various homes, they prepared, by a vnnter's 
repose, for new campaigns and more brilliant conquests. 

(1) Bemaldez, Rejres Catdlicos, MS. cap. ST*— Bleda, Cor6nica, lib. 5, cap. 
15. About four hundred and fifty Moorish Jews were ransomed by a 
wealthy Israelite of Castile for 37,000 doblas of gold : a proof that the 
Jewish stock was one which thrived amidst persecution. It is scarcdy 
possible that the circumstantial Pulgar should have omitted to notice so 
important a fact as the scheme of the Moorish ransom, had it occurred, 
it is still more improbable that the honest curate of Los Palacios should have 
fabricated it. Any one who attempts to reconcile the discrepancies of con- 
temporary historians even, will have Lord Oxford's exclamation to his 8(»i 
Horace brought to his mind ten times a day : *' Oh I read me not history, for 
that 1 know to be false.** 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 94.— In July, 1501, we find a royal 
ordinance authorising an immunity from various taxes and other important 
privileges, to Malaga and its territory, for the further encouragement of 
population in the conquered city.— Col. de C^dulas, torn. vi. No. 321. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WAS OF eEAHADA.— -00NQT7EST OF BAZA.—STTBVISSIOir OF EL 
ZAGAL. 

1487—1489. 

The Sovereigns yisit Antgon— The King lays Siege to Baza— Its great Strength 
—Gardens cleared of their Timber— The Queen raises the apirtts of her 
Troops— Her patriotic Sacrifices— Suspension of Arms— Baza sunenders — 
Treaty with Zagal— Difficulties of the Campaign— Isabella's Popularity and 
Influence. 

In the autumn of 1487, Ferdinand and Isabella, aooompanied 
by the younger branches of the royal family, yisited Aragon, 
to obtain the reco^ition from the cortes of i^dnce John's suo- 
cession, now in his tenth year, as well as to rei)ress the dis- 
orders into which the country had' fallen during the long 
absence of its sovereigns. To this end, the principal cities and 
communities of Aragon had recently adopted the institution 
of the hermandad, organised on similar principles to that of 
Castile. Ferdinand on his arrival at Saragossa in the month of 
November, gave his rojal sanction to the association, extending 
the term of its duration to five years ; a measure extremely 
unpalatable to the great feudal nobility, whose power, or rainier 
abuse of power, was considerably abridged by this popular 
military force. (1) 

The sovereigns, affcer accomplishing the objects of their visit, 
and obtaining an s^ropriation from the cortes for the Moorish 
war, passed into Valencia, where measures of like eflBlciency 
were adopted for restoring the authority of the law, which was 
exposed to such perpetual lapses in this turbulent age, even in 
the best-constituted governments, as required for its protection 
the utmost vigilance on the part of those intrusted with the 
supreme executive power. From Valencia the court proceeded 
to Murcia, where Ferdinand, in the month of June 1488, as- 
sumed the command of an army amounting to less than twenty 
thousand men, a small force compared with those usually 
levied on these occasions ; it being thought advisable to suffer 
the nation to breathe a while, after the exhausting efforts in 
which it had been unintermittingly engaged for so many years. 

Ferdinand, crossing the eastern borders of Granada, at no 
great distance from vera, which speedily opened its gates, kept 

(1) Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 8S1, Zh% S&ft.- lA^fiMro^^'ttfl^*^ ^ 
torn. li. lib. 25, cap. 12.- Pulgar, Reyea C«k6\ico&,vvE^l %««:«&« V»< 
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alons: the southern slant of the coast as far as Almeria; 
whence, after experiencing some rough treatment from a sortie 
of the garrison, he marched hj a northerly circuit on Baza, for 
the purpose ot reconnoitring its i>osition, as his numbers were 
Altogether inadeq[uate to its sie^e. A diyision of the army 
under the marauis duke of Cadiz suffered itself to be drawn 
here into an amouscade by the wily old monarch El Zagal, who 
lay in Baza with a strong force. After extricating his troops 
with some difficulty and loss from this {perilous predicament, 
Ferdinand retreated on his own dominions by the way of 
Huescar, where he disbanded his army, and withdrew, to offer 
up his devotions at the cross of Carayaca. The campaign, 
thouffh si^alised by no brilliant achievement, and indeed 
douofed with some slight reverses, secured the surrender of a 
considerable number of fortresses and towns of inferior note.(l) 

The Moorish chief, El Zagal, elated by his recent success, 
made frequent forays into the Christian territories, sweeping 
off the flocks, herds, and growing crops of the husbandman ; 
while the garrisons of Almeria and Salobrena, and the bold 
inhabitants of the valley of Purchena, inured a similar devas- 
tating warfare over the eastern borders of Granada into Murcia. 
To meet this pressure, the Spanish sovereigns reinforced the 
frontier with additional levies under Juan de Benavides and 
Oarcilasso de la Vega ; while Christian knights, whose prowess 
is attested in many a Moorish lay, flocked there from all quar- 
ters, as to the theatre of war. 

During the following winter, of 1488, Ferdinand and Isabella 
occupied themselves with the interior government of Castile, 
and particularly the administration of justice. A commission 
was specially appointed to supervise the conduct of the corregi- 
dors and subordinate magisfirates, " so that every one," says 
Pulgar, ** was most careful to discharge his duty faithfully, m 
order to escape the penalty which was otherwise sure to over- 
take him."{2) 

(1) Ferreras, Hist. d*Espagne, torn. viii. p. 76.~Pulg:ar, Reyes CatxSlicos, 
cap. 98.— Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 402.— Cardonne, Hist. d'Aftique et 
d*£spagne, torn. iii. pp. 298, 299.— Carbi^al, Anales, MS. ano 1488. 

(2) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. iii. pp. 239, 240. — Pulgar, R^es 
Cat61icos, cap. 100, 101.— During^ the preceding year, -while the court was at 
Murda, we find one of the examples of prompt and severe exercise of justice, 
which sometimes occur in this reign. One of the royal collectors having been 
resisted and personally maltreated by the alcayde of Salvatierra, a place 
belonging to the crown, and by the alcalde of a territorial court of the duke of 
Alva, the queen caused one of the royal Judges privately to enter into the 
place, and take cognisance of the afhdr. The latter, after a brief investigatian, 
commanded the alcayde to be hung up over his own fortress, and the alcalde 
to be delivered over to the court of Chancery at Valladolid, who ordered his 
right hand to be amputated, and banished him the realm. This summary 
justice was perhaps necessary in a community that might be said to be in 
transition from a state ot baibaxlsnvXo t.Yv%.t of civilisation, and had a salutary 
effect in proving to the people tYol no t«x^'<«v^ €^<&N«&«^co93Q^tQ raise the 
offender above the law.— PuYgax, cw^. %d. 
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While at Yalladolid, the sovereigTis reoeiyed an embassy 
irom Maximilian, son of the emperor Frederic the Fourth^ of 
Germanv, soHcitm^ their co-operation in his desi^s against 
France for the restitution of his late wife's rightful inheritance^ 
the duchy of Burgundy, and engaging in turn to support them 
in their claims on KoussiUon and tierdagne. The Spanish 
monarchs had long entertained many causes of discontent with 
the French court, ooth with regard to the mortgaged territory 
of Eoussillon and the kingdom of Navarre ; and they watched 
with jealous eye the daily increasing aulhority of their for-^ 
midable neighbour on their own frontier. They had been in- 
duced, in the preceding summer, to equip an armament at 
Biscay and Guipuscoa, to support the duke of Brittany in his 
wars with the French regent, the celebrated Anne de Beaujeu. 
This expedition, which proved disastrous, was followed by 
another in Hie spring of tne succeeding year.(l) But notwith- 
standing these occasional episodes to the great work in which 
they were engaged, they had little leisure for extended opera- 
tions ; and although they entered into the proposed treaty of 
alliance with Maximilian, they do not seem to have contem- 
plated any movement of importance before the termination of 
the Moorish war. The Flemish ambassadors, after being enter- 
tained for forty days in a style suited to impress them with 
high ideas of the magnificence of the Spanish court, and of 
its Mendly disposition towards their master, were dismissed 
with costly presents, and returned to their own country. (2) 

These negotiations show the increasing intimacy growing 
up between the European states, who, as they settled their 
domestic feuds, had leisure to turn their eyes abroad, and enter 
into the more extended field of international politics. The 
tenor of this treaty indicates also the direction which affairs 
were to take when the great powers should be brought into 
collision with each other on a common theatre of action. 

All thoup^hts were now concentrated on the prosecution of 
the war with Granada, which, it was determined, should be 
conducted on a more enlarged scale than it had yet been, not- 
withstanding the fearful pest which had desolated the country 
during the past year, and the extreme scarcity of grain, owing 
to the inundations caused by excessive rains in the fniitftu 
provinces of the south. The great object proposed in this cam- 

(1) laligny. Hist, de Charles VIII. pp. 92, 04.— Sismondi, Hist des 
Fran9ais, torn. xv. p. 77.->Ale8on, Annales de Navarra, torn. v. p. 6l.— 
Histoire du Royamne de Navarre, pp. 578, 579<— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlico8» 
cap. 102. In the first of these expeditions, more than a thousand Spaniards 
-were slain or taken at the disastrous battle of St. Aubin, in 1488 ; being the 
same in which Lord Rivers, the English noble who made such a giUlant figure 
at the siege of Loja, lost his life. In the spring of 1489, the levies sent into 
France amounted to two thousand in number. These efforts abroad, simul- 
taneous with the great operations of the Moorish war, show the iesnMS5»^-«& 
well as energy of the sovereigns. 

(2J PuJgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubl supra. 
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paign was the redaction of Baza, the capital of that diviaion of 
the empire which helonged to £1 Zagal. Besides this important 
city, that monarch's dominions emhraced the wealthy seaport 
of Almeria, Gnadix, and numerons other towns and Tillages of 
less consequence, together with the mountain region ca the 
Alpuxarras, rich in mineral wealth ; whose inhabituits, feunous 
for the perfection to which they had carried the sQk manu&c- 
ture, were equally known for tneir enterprise and courage in 
war ; so that El Zagal's division comprehended the most i>otent 
and opulent portion of the empire. (1) 

In the sprmg of 1489 the Castilian court passed to Jaen, at 
which place the queen was to establish her residence, as pre- 
senting the most favourable point of communication with the 
invading army. Ferdinand advanced as far as Sotoffordo, 
where, on the 27th of May, he put himself at the head of a 
numerous force, amounting to about fifteen thousand horse and 
eighty thousand foot, including persons of every description ; 
among whom was gathered, as usual, that chivalrous array of 
nobility and knighthood, who, with stately and well-appointed 
retinues, were accustomed to follow the royal standard in these 
crusades. (2) 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 9l>— Znrita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 
354.— Bleda» ConSnica, fol. 607.— Abarca, Reyes de Ara^n, torn. ii. toL 907. 
Such was the scarcity of grain, that the prices in 1489, quoted I7 Ber- 
naldez, are doable those of the preceding year. Both Abarca and Zortta 
mention the report, that four-fifths of the whole population were sw^ 
away by the pestilence of 1488. Zurita finds more difficulty in swallowing 
this monstrous statement than Father Abarca, whose appetite for the 
marvellous appears to have been ftiUy equal to that of most of his calling in 
Spain. 

(2) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist Kb. 2, epist. 70.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat61ico8, cap. 
104. It may not be amiss to specify the names of the most disttngcdsbed 
cavaliers who usually attended the king in these Moorish wars ; the heroic 
ancestors of many a noble house still extant in Spain. 

Alonso dx Cardenas, master of Saint Jago. 

Juan db Zuniga, master of Alcantara. 

Juan Garcia db Padilla, master of Calatrava. 

RoDRioo PoNCX DB LsoN, marquis duke of Cadiz. 

Enrique db Guzman, duke of Medina Sidonia. 

Pedro Manriqub, duke of I^i^era. 

Juan Pachbco, duke of Escalona, marquis of Villena. 

Juan Pimbntbl, count of Benavente. 

Fadriqux db Toledo, son of the duke of Alva. 

DiKco Fbrnandbz db Cordova, count of Cabra. 

Gomez Alvarez db Fioueroa, count of Feria. 

Alvaro Tellez Giron, count of Urena. 

Juan db Silva, count of Cifuentes. 

Fadriqub Enriquez, adelantado of Andalusia. 

Alonso Fernandez de Cordova, lord of Aguilar. 

Gunsalvo db Cordova, brother of the last, known afterwards as Hu 
Great Captain. 

Luis Porto-Carrbro, lord of Palma. 

GuTiKZRK DE CAanKKAs,tx%X.cxya!a&axuier of Leon. 

Fed RO Fbrn ANDKZ DK 'Vai.A&co, ccrasX (A'^vEn, cKsoa^xScAst Kiet Castile. 

F^ltran db la Cukvjl, dvxke ol Kto\M^«t^^. 
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The first point against whicli operations were directed was 
the strong post of Cuxar, two leagues only from Baza, whioli 
surrendeied after a brief but desperate resistance. The occu- 
pation of this place, and some adjacent fortresses, left the 
aptproaches open to El Zagal's capital. As the Spanish army 
toiled up the heights of the mountain barrier which towers 
above Baza on the west, their advance was menaced by clouds 
of Moorish light troops, who poured down a tempest of musiet- 
balls and arrows on tneir heads. These, however, were ijulckly 
dispersed by the advancing^ vanguard ; and tho Spaniard^?, as 
they gained the summits oi the hills, beheld the lordly city of 
Baza, reposing in the shadows of the bold sierra that stretches 
towards the coast, and lyin^ in the bosom of a iniittul valiay, 
extending eight leases m length, and thrt^e in breadth. 
Through this valley flowed the waters of the Guadnlentin and 
the Giiadalquiton, whose streams were conducted by a thousand 
canals over the surface of the vega. In the midst of the plain, 
adjoining the suburbs, might be descried the orchard or gsurden, 
as it was termed, of Baza, a league in length, covered witli a 
thick growth of wood, and with numerous villas and pleasure- 
houses of l^e wealthy citizens, now converted into garrison 
fortoesses. The suburbs were encompassed by a low mud wall ; 
but the fortifications of the city were of uncommon strength. 
The place, in addition to ten thousand troops of its own, was 
garrisoned by an equal number from Almeria; picked men, 
under the command of the Moorish prince Cidi Yahye, a rela- 
tive of El Zagal, who lay at this time in Guadix, prepared to 
cover his own dominions against any hostile movement of his 
rival in Granada. These veterans were commissioned to defend 
the place to the last extremity ; and, as due time had been 
given for preparation, the town was victualled with fifteen 
months* provisions, and even the crops growing in the vega had 
been garnered before their prime, to save them from the hands 
of the enemy. (1) 

The first operation, after the Christian army had encamped 
before the walls of Baza, was to get possession of the garden, 
without which it would be impossible to enforce a thorough 
blockade, since its labyrinth of avenues afibrded the inhabitants 

DiBoo Fbrkandrz dx Cordova, alcayde of the royal pag^, afterwards 

marquis of Comaras. 
Alvaro OB ZuNioA, dukc of Bcjar. 
I.vioo LoFRz DB Mbnuoza, cooiit of Tendilla, afterwards marquis of 

Mondejar. 
Luis db Ckrda, duke of Medina Cell. 
Inioo Lopez ub Mbndoza, marquis of Santillana, second dnke of In- 

fantado. 
Garcilasso db l a Vbga, lord of Batras. 

(1) Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 360.— Conde, Dominaaon de los Arabes, 
torn. iii. p. 241.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 2, epist. 70.— Estradflk 
Poblacion de Espaiia, tom. U. fol. 239.— Marmol, Bjeb^U0a^<&VL<^^)SA»<>i^«^^> 
cap. 16. 
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abundant fiieflities of eommnnieatioii widi tlie 
eonmtry. The aasanlt was intnuted to tlie s^nd marter < 
St. James, s u pport e d by tbe principal eayalien, and tiie king 
in person, llieir reception 07 tbe okemj was si^ as gave 
liiem a foretaste of the perils and dmerate daring tiiey weare to 
enoonnter in the present sie^ The broken smfiioe of tiie 
ground, bewildered with intncate passes, and tiiieUy studded 
with trees and edifices, was peculiarly &YoiiraUe to the desul- 
tory and illusory tactics of the Moors. The l^wniah cayalry 
was brought at once to a stand ; the around pioYini^ impracti- 
cable for it, it was dismounted, and led to the charge hv its 
officers on foot. The men, however, were soon scattered fur 
asunder from their banners and their leaders. Ferdinand, who 
from a central position endeayoured to oyerlook the field, with 
tiie design of supporting the attack on the points most requir- 
ing it, soon lost sight of his columns amid the pieeipitous 
ravines, and the dense masses of foliage which ere a y wher e 
intercepted the view. The combat was carried om, liand to 
hand, m the utmost confusion. Still the Spaniards jiressed 
forward, and, after a desperate struggle for twelve hours, in, 
which many of the bravest on both sides fell, and the Modem 
chief, Beduan Zafarga, had four horses successively killed under 
him, the enemy were beaten back behind the intrenchments 
that covered the suburbs, and the Spaniards, hastQy construct* 
ing a defence of palisades, pitched their t^ts on the field of 
battle.(l) 

The following morning Ferdinand had the mortification to 
observe that the ground was too much broken, and obstructed 
with wood, to afford a suitable place for a general encampment. 
To evacuate his position, however, in the face of the enemy, 
was a delicate manoeuvre, and must necessarily expose him to 
severe loss. This he obviated, in a great measure, by a fortunate 
stratagem. He commanded the tents nearest the town to be 
left standing, and thus succeeded in drawing off tiie greater 
part of his forces before the enemy was aware of his int^tion. 

After regaining his former position, a council of war was 
summoned to deliberate on the course next to be pursued. The 
chiefs were filled with despondency as they revolved the diffi- 
culties of their situation. They almost despaired of ^iforoing 
the blockade of a place whose peculiar situation gave it such 
advantages. Even could this be effected, the camp would be 
exposed, they argued, to the assaults of a desperate garrison on 
the one hand, and of the x>opulou8 city of GuacUx, hardly 
twenty miles distant, on the other; while the good faith of 

(1) Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 106, lO/.— Conde, Dominadon delos Arabes, 

torn, iii. ctap, 40.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 71* Palgar relates these 

particiilars with a persplcmtj -ven daS«x«xvt fcom. his entangled narratiye of 

some of the preceding apcanSdona m VXsha ^vrax* ^ciCDk^Qft «&A. Uartyr were 

present during the whole steee oft^azA. 
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Granada could scarcely be expected to outlive a single reverse 
of fortune ; so that instead of besieging, they might be more 
properly regarded as themselves besieged. In addition to these 
evils, the winter frequently set in with much rigour in this 
quarter ; and the torrents, descending from the mountains, and 
mingUnp: with the waters of the valley, might overwhelm the 
camp with an inundation, which, if it did not sweep it away at 
once, would expose it to the perils of famine, by cutting off 
all external communication. Under these gloomy impres- 
sions, many of the council urged Ferdinand to break up his 
position at once, and postpone all operations on Baza until the 
reduction of the surrounding country should make it compara- 
tively easy. Even the marquis of Cadiz gave in to this opinion ; 
and Gutierre de Cardenas, commander of Leon, a cavalier 
deservedly high in the confidence of the king, was almost the 
only person oi consideration decidedly opposed to it. In this 
perplexity, Ferdinand, as usual in similar exigencies, resolved 
to take counsel of the queen. (1) 

Isabella received her husband's despatches a few hours after 
they were written, by means of the regular line of posts main- 
tained between the camp and her station at.Jaen. She was 
tilled with chagrin at their import, from which she plainly 
saw that all her mighty preparations were about to vanish into 
air. Without assuming the responsibility of deciding the pro- 
posed question, however, she besought her husband not to dis- 
trust tne providence of God, which had conducted them throueh 
so many perils towards the consummation of their wishes. She 
reminded him that the Moorish fortunes were never at so low 
an ebb as at present, and that their own operations could pro- 
bably never be resumed on such a formidable scale or under so 
favourable auspices as now, when their arms had not been 
stained with a single important reverse. She concluded with 
the assurance, that, if his soldiers would be true to their duty, 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 92.— Cardonne, Hist. d*AMque et 
(VEspagne, torn. iii. pp. 299* 300. — Bleda, Cordnica, p. 61I. — Garibay, Com- 
pendio, torn. ii. p. 664. Don Gutierre de Cardenas, who possessed so high a 
place in the confidence of the sovereigns, occupied a station in the queen's 
household, as we have seen, at the time of her marriage with Ferdinand. His 
discretion and general abiUty enabled him to retain the influence which he had 
early acquired, as is shown by a popular distich of that time. 
•• Cardenas, y el Canlenal, y Chacon, y Fray Mortero, 
Traen la Corte al retortero." 
Fray Mortero was Don Alonso de Burgos, bishop of Palenda, confessor of the 
sovereigns. Don Juan Chacon was the son of Gonsalvo, who had the care of 
Don Alfonso and the queen during her minority, when he was faiduced by the 
liberal largesses of John II. of Aragon to promote her marriage with his son 
Ferdinand. The elder Chacon was treated by the sovereigns with the greatest 
deference and respect,' being usually called by them, " Father." After his 
death, they continued to manifest a similar regard towards Don JuaxubSik 
eldest son, and heir of his ample honours and estates.— &«SA2ax ^» "^ssoftsan^j* 
Dignidades, lib. 4, cap. !.— Oviedo, QaincuB«en«a, "MS. >»*.. \» <sjijiss>»» ^ 
dial. 1, 2. 
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they might rely on her for the faithful discharge of hers, in 
famishing them with all the requisite supplies. 

The exhilarating tone of this, letter had an instantaneous 
effect, silencing the scruples of the most timid and confirming 
the confidence of the others. The soldiers in particular, who 
kad received with dissatisfaction some intimation of what was 
passing in the council, welcomed it with general enthusiasm ; and 
every neart seemed now intent on furthering the wishes of 
their heroic queen hy prosecuting the siege with the utmost 
vigour. 

The army was accordingly distributed into two encampments ; 
one imder the marqms duke of Cadiz, supported by tne artil- 
lery, the other under King Ferdinand on the opposite side of the 
city. Between the two lay the garden or orchard before men- 
tioned, extending a league in length ; so that, in order to 
connect the works of the two camps, it became necessary to get 
possession of this contested ground, and to clear it of I^Le heavy 
timber with which it was covered. 

This laborious operation was intrusted to the commander of 
Leon, and the work was covered by a detachment of seven 
thousand troops, posted in such a manner as to check the sallies 
of the garrison. JSTotwithstanding four thousand tcUctdores, or 
pioneers, were employed in the task, the forest was so dense, 
and the sorties from the city so annoying, that the work of 
devastation did not advance more than ten paces a da y a nd was 
not completed before the expiration of seven weeks. When the 
ancient groves, so long the ornament and protection of the 
city, were levelled te the ground, preparations were made for 
connecting the two camps by a deep trench, through, which 
the mountain waters were made te fiow ; while the borders were 
fortified with palisades, constructed of the timber lately hewn, 
together with strong towers of mud or clay, arranged at regular 
intervals. In this manner the investment of the city was com- 
plete on the side of the vega.(l) 

As means of communication still remained open, however, 
by the opposite sierra, defences of similar strength, consisting 
of two stone walls separated by a deep trench, were made to 
run along the rocky heights and ravines of the mountains until 
they touched the extremities of the fortifications on the plain; 
and thus Baza was encompassed by an unbroken line of cir- 
cumvallation. 

In the progress of the laborious work, which occupied ten 
thousand men, under the indefatigable commander of Leon, 
for the space of two months, it would have been easy for the 
people of Guadix^ or of Granada, by co-operation with the 
saUies of the besieged, to place tlie Christian army in great 

(1) Cardonne, Hist. A*AlrVquft «fc A'"E!B8WB»ftA'a«^.'s&..'^.^<.— P,^ 
Cktdlicos, cap. lOQ.—Pctex HLvxtst, O^raa ^^«^.\to. i, «^y*..t^,--^ 
Reyes Cat6Ucos, MS. cajp. V^* 
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peril. Some feeble demonstratioii of such a moyement was 
made at Guadix^ but it was easily disconcerted. Indeed, El 
Zagal was kept in check by the fear of leaving his own terri- 
tory open to his rival, shbtild he march against the Christians. 
Abdallah, in the mean while, lay inactive in Qranada, incurring 
the odium and contempt of his people, who stigmatised him as 
a Christian in heart, and a pensioner of the Spanish sovereigns. 
Their discontent gradually swelled into a rebellion, which was 
suppressed by him with a severity that at length induced a 
sullen acquiescence in a rule which, however inglorious, was at 
least attended with temporary security. (1) 

While the camp lay before Baza, a singular mission was 
received from the sultin of Egypt, who had been solicited by 
the Moors of Granada to interpose in their behalf with the 
Spanish sovereigns. Two Franciscan friars, members of a 
religious community in Palestine, were bearers of despatches, 
which, after remonstrating with the sovereigns on their perse- 
cution of the Moors, contrasted it with the protection uniformly 
extended by the sultan to the Christians in his dominions. 
The communication concluded with menacing a retaliation of 
similar severities on these latter, unless the sovereigns desisted 
from their hostilities towards Granada. 

From the camp, the two ambassadors proceeded to Jaen, 
where they were received by the queen with all the deference 
due to their holy profession, which seemed to derive additional 
sanctity from the spot in which it was exercised. The me- 
nacing import of the sultan's communication, however, had no^ 
power to shake the purposes of Ferdinand and Isabella, who' 
made answer, that they had uniformly observed the same policy 
in regard to their Mahometan as to their Christian subjects ; 
but that they could no longer submit to see their ancient and 
rightful inheritance in the hands of strangers ; and that, if 
these latter would consent to live under their rule as true and 
loyal subjects, they should experience the same paternal indul- 
gence which had been shown to their brethren. With this 
answer the reverend emissaries returned to the Holy Land, 
accompanied by substantial marks of the royal favour, in a 
yearly pension of one thousand ducats, which tne ^ueen settled 
in perpetuity on their monastery, together with a richly 
embroidered veil, the work of her own fair hands, to be sus- 

§ ended over the Holy Sepulchre. The sovereigns subsequently 
espatched the learned Peter Martyr as their envoy to the 
Moslem court, in order to explain their proceedings more at 
length, and avert any disastrous consequences from the Chris- 
tian residents. (2) 

(1) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. ilL cap. 40.— Mariana, Hist, da 
Espana, torn. ii. lib. 25, cap. 12.— Pnlgar, Reyes C«b&\ifi!C^« cssft.VW* 

(2) Polgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. \\2.— Y«rws»a, 'HJofc. «^t««»ip»* 
via. p, 96. 
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In the mean while the siege went forward with spirit ; skir- 
mishes and single rencontres taking place every day between 
the high-mettled cavaliers on both sides. These chivalrous 
combato, however, were discouraged by Ferdinand, who would 
have confined his operations to strict blockade, and avoided 
the unnecessary effusion of blood ; especially as the advantage 
was most commonly on the side of the enemy, from the peculiar 
adaptation of their tactics to this desultory warfare. Although 
some months had elapsed, the besieged rejected with scorn 
every summons to surrender ; relying on their own resources, and 
still more on the tempestuous season of autumn, now fast 
advancing, which, if it did not break up the encampment at 
once, womd, at least, by demolishing the roads, cut off^ all exter- 
nal communication. 

In order to guard against these impending evils, Ferdinand 
caused more than a thousand houses, or rather huts, to be 
erected, with walls of earth or clay, and roofs made of timber 
and tiles ; while the common soldiers constructed cabins by 
means of palisades loosely thatched with the branches of trees. 
The whole work was accomplished in four days ; and the inha- 
bitants of Baza beheld with amazement a city of solid edifices, 
with all its streets and squares in regular order, springing as 
it were hj magic out of the ground, which had before been 
covered with the light and airy pavilions of the camp. The 
new city was well supplied, owin^ to the providence of the 
queen, not merely with the necessaries but the luxuries of life. 
Traders flocked there as to a fair, from Aragon, Valencia, 
Catalonia, and even Sicily, freighted with costly merchandise, 
and with jewelry and other articles of luxury ; such as, in tie 
indignant lament of an old chronicler, ** too often corrupt the 
souls of the soldiery, and bring waste and dissipation into a 
camp." 

That this was not the result, however, in the present in- 
stfiuice, is attested by more than one historian. Among others, 
Peter Martyr, the Italian scholar before mentioned, who was 

S resent at this siege, dwells with astonishment on the severe 
ecorum and military discipline which everywhere obtained 
amonff this motley congregation of soldiers. "Who would 
have believed," says he, ** that the Galician, the fierce Astu- 
rian, and the rude inhabitants of the Pyrenees, men accus- 
tomed to deeds of atrocious violence, and to brawl and battle 
on the lightest occasions at home, should mingle amicably, not 
only with one another but with the Toledans, La-Manchans, 
ana the wily and iealous Andalusian ; all living together in 
harmonious suboroination to authority, like members of one 
family, speaking one tongue, and nurtured imder a common 
discipline ; so that the camp seemed like a community modelled 
on the principles oi PlaWa Te^\]\^'& V\ \a. ^osathftr part of this 
letter, which "waa ad^eaae^ \o «w ""^fiSkasi^afc ^t^S3bJ^^\kRk ^<«&&> 
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gyrises the camp hospital of the queen, then a novelty in war ; 
which, he says, " is so profusely supplied with medical attend- 
ants, apparatus, and whatever may contribute to the restora- 
tion or solace of the sick, that it is scarcely surpassed in these 
respects by the magnificent establishments of Milan." (1) 

During the five months which the siege had now lasted, the 
weather had proved uncommonly propitious to the Spaniards, 
being for the most part of a bland and equal temnerature, 
while the sultry heats of midsummer were mitigated by cool 
and moderate showers. As the autumnal season advanced, 
however, the clouds began to settle heavily around the moun- 
tains ; and at length one of those storms predicted by the people 
of Baza, burst forth with incredible fury, pouring a volume of 
waters down the rocky sides of the sierra, which, mingling with 
those of the vega, inundated the camp of the besiegers, and 
swept away most of the frail edifices constructed for the use of 
the common soldiery. A still greater calamity befel them in 
the dilapidation of the roads, which, broken up or worn into 
deep gullies by the force of the waters, were rendered perfectly 
impassable. All communication was of course suspended witt 
Jaen, and a temporary interruption of the convoys filled the 
camp with consternation. This disaster, however, was speedily 
repaired by the queen, who, with an energy always equal to the 
occasion, caused six thousand pioneers to be at once employed 
in reconstructing the roads; the rivers were bridged over, 
causeways new-laid, and two separate passes opened througn 
the mountains, by which the convoys might visit the camp, 
and return without interrupting each other. At the same time, 
the queen bought up immense quantities of grain from all parts 
of Andalusia, which she caused to be ground in her own mills ; 
and when the roads, which extended more than seven leagues 
in length, were completed, fourteen thousand mules might be 
seen daily traversing the sierra laden with supplies, which irom 
that time forward were poured abundantly, and with the most 
perfect regularity into the camp. (2) 

Isabella's next care was to assemble new levies of troops, to 
relieve or reinforce those now in the camp ; and the alacrity 
with which all orders of men from every quarter of the king- 
dom answered her summons is worthy of remark. But her 
chief solicitude was to devise expedients for meeting the enor- 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 2, 
epist. 73, 80.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 113, 114, 117.— Garibay, Com- 
pendio, torn. ii. p. 667.— Bleda, Cordnica, p. 64. The plague, which fell 
heavily this year on some parts of Andalusia, does not appear to have attacked 
the camp, which Bleda imputes to the healing: influence of the Spanish 
sovcreig^ns, " whose good faith, religion, and virtue banished the contagion 
from their army, where it must otherwise have prevailed." Personal comforts 
and cleanliness of the soldiers, though not quite so miraculous a cause, may 
be considered perhaps full as efficacious. 

(2) PKer Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 2, epist. 73.— ^^J^^w* ^Boes^^ ^^Mifi«s»» 
cap. UO. 
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mous expenditures incurred by the protracted operations of the 

J ear. For this purpose she had recourse to loans from indiyi- 
uals and religious corporations, which were obtained without 
much difficulty, from the general confidence in her good faith. 
As the sum thus raised, although exceedingly large for that 
period, proved inadequate to the expenses, fiirther supplier 
were obtained from wealthy indiyiduals, whose loans were 
secured bj; mortgage of the royal demesne ; and, as a deficiency 
still remained in the treasury, the queen, as a last resource, 
pawned the crown jewels and her own personal ornaments to the 
merchants of Barcelona and Valencia, for such sums as they were 
willing to adyance on them.(l) Such were the efforts made by 
this hi^h-spirited woman for the furtherance of her patriotic 
enterprise. The extraordinary results which she was enabled 
to effect, are less to be ascribed to the authority of her station, 
than to that perfect confidence in her wisdom and virtue with 
which she had inspired the whole nation, and which secured 
their earnest co-operation in all her undertakings. The 
empire which she thus exercised, indeed, was far more extended 
than any station however exalted, or any authority however 
despotic, can confer; for it was over the hearts of her 
people. 

^Notwithstanding the vigour with which the siege was pressed, 
Baza made no demonstrauon of submission. The garrison was, 
indeed, greatly reduced in number; the ammunition was 
nearly expended ; yet there still remained abundant supplies 
of provisions in the town, and no signs of despondency appeared 
among' the people. Even the women of the place, with a spirit 
fimulating that of the dames of ancient Carthage, freely gave 
up their jewela, bracelets, necklaces, and other personal oma- 
jnenta, of which the Moorish ladies were exceedingly fond, in 
order to de&ay the charges of the mercenaries. 

The carap oi the besiegers, in the mean while, was also greatly 
wasti^d both by eickness and the sword. Many, despondine 
under perih and fatigues, which seemed to have no end, would 
even at this lat^ hour have abandoned the siege; and they 
earnestly solicited the queen's appearance in the camp, in the 
hope that she would herself countenance this measure, on 
witnessing their sufferings. Others, and by far the larger 
part, anxiously desired the queen's visit, as likely to quicken 
the operations of the siege, and bring it to a favourable issue. 

(1) Pulg^or, Reyes CaixSlicos, cap. 118.— Archivo de Simancas, in Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 31 1. The city of Valencia lent 35,000 florins on the 
crown, and 20,000 on a collar of rubies. Th^ were not wholly redeemed till 
1495. Senor Clemencin has given a catalogue of the royal Jewels (see Mem. de 
la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Ilustracion 6), which appear to have been extremely 
rich and numerous, for a period anterior to the discovery of those comitries 
whose mines have since funvtehed Europe with its bijouterie. Isabella, how- 
ever, set so little value on tYvexa, \)aa.\. ^^ ^N^\s^>MiSR«Xi of most of than in 
Ikvonr of her daughters. 
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There sa^med to be a yirtne in her presence, which, on some 
aceonnt or other, made it earnestly desired by all. 

Isabella yielded to the general wish, and on the 7th of 
November arriyed before the camp, attended by the Infanta 
Isabella^ the cardinal of Spain, her friend the marchioness of 
Moya, and other ladies of the roval household. The inhabi- 
tants of Baza, says Bernaldez, linea the battlements and house- 
tops to gaze at the glittering^ cavalcade as it emerged from the 
depths of the mountains amidst flaunting banners and strains 
of martial music ; while the Spanish cavaliers thronged forth 
in a body from the cam|> to receive their beloved mistress, and 
gave her the most animated welcome. "She came," says 
Martyr, " surrounded by a choir of nymphs, as if to celebrate 
the nuptials of her child ; and her presence seemed at once to 
gladden and re-animate our spirits, drooping under long vigils, 
dangers, and fatigue." Another writer, also present, remarks, 
that, from the moment of her appearance, a change seemed to 
come over the scene. No more of the cruel skirmishes which 
had before occurred every day, no report of artillery, or clash- 
ing of arms, or any of the rude sounds of war were to be heard, 
but all seemed disposed to reconciliation aad peace. (1) 

The Moors nrobably interpreted Isabella's visit into an 
assurance that the CShristian ar my w ould never rise from before 
the place until its surrender. Whatever hopes they had once 
entertained of wearying out the besieerers, were therefore now 
dispelled. Accordingly, a few days after the queen's arrival, 
we find them proposing a parley for arranging terms of capi- 
tulation. 

On the third day after her arrival, Isabella reviewed her . 
army, stretched out in order of battle along the sloi)e of the 
western hills ; after which she proceeded to reconnoitre the 
beleaguered city, accompanied by the king and the cardinal of 
Spain, together with a brilliant escort of me Spanish chivalry. 
On the same day a conference was opened with the enemv 
through the comendador of Leon ; andT an armistice arrangeo, 
to continue until the old monarch. El Zagal, who then lay at 
G^uadix, could be informed of the real condition of the besieged, 
and his instructions be received, determining the course t» be 
adopted. 

Tne alcayde of Baza represented to his master the low state 
to which the garrison was reduced by the loss of lives and the 
failure of ammunition. Still, he expressed such confidence in 
the spirit of his people, that he undertook to make good his 
defence some time longer, provided any reasonable expectation 
of succour could be aSbrded ; otherwise, it would be a mere 
waste of life, and must deprive him of such vantage-ground as 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 93.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat61iooe, cap. 
120, 121.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. viii. p. 93.— Peter Mart^*0\?Q^ 

Epist. lib. 3, epist. 80. 
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he now possessed, for enforcing an honourable capitulation. 
The Moslem prince acquiesced in the reasonableness of these 
representations. He paid a just tribute to his brave kinsman 
Cidi Yahye*s loyalty, and the gallantry of his defence ; but, 
confessing at the same time, his own inability to relieve him, 
authorised, him to negotiate the best terms of surrender whieh 
he could for himself and garrison. (1) 

A mutual^ desire of terminating the protracted hostilities 
infused a spirit of moderation into both parties, which greatly 
facilitated the adjustment of the articles. Ferdinand showed 
none of the arrogant bearing which marked his conduct towards 
the unfortunate people of Malaga, whether from a conviction 
of its impolicy, or, as is more probable, because the city of 
Baza was itself in a condition to assume a more imposing 
attitude, Tho piincipal stipulations of the treaty were, that 
the for(:ign. mercenaries employed in the defence of the place 
should by allowi?d to inarch out with the honours of war ; that 
the^ city should bo deUvcK'd up to the Christians ; but that the 
natives might have the choice of retiring with their personal 
effects where they listed ^ or of occupying the suburbs, as 
subjects of the Castilian crown ^ liable only to the same 
tribute which they paid to their Moslem rulers, and secured 
in the enjoyment of their property, religion, laws, and 
usages. (2) 

On the fourth day of December, 1489, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella took possession of Baza, at the head of their legions, amid 
the ringing of bells, the peals of artillery, and all the other 
usual accompaniments of this triumphant ceremony ; while the 
standard of tne Crosp, floating from the ancient battlements of the 
city, proclaimed the triumph of the Christian arms. The brave 
alcayde, CidiYahye, experienced a recention from the sove- 
reigns very different from that of the bola defender of Malaga. 
He was loaded with civilities and presents ; and these acts of 
courtesy so won upon his heart, that he expressed a willing- 
ness to enter into their service. "Isabella's compliments," 
says the Arabian historian drily, "were repaid in more sub- 
stantial coin." 

Cidi Yahye was soon prevailed on to visit his royal kinsman 
El Zagal, at Guadix, for the purpose of urging his submission 
to the Christian soverei^s. In his interview with that prince, 
he represented the fruitlessness of any attempt to withstand 
the accumulated forces of the Spanish monarchies; that he 
would only see town after town pared away from his territory, 
until no ground was left for him to stand on, and make terms 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 3, epist. 80. — Condc, Dominacion de los 
Arabes, torn. iii. p. 342.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 1489.— Cardoime, Histoire 
d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. p. 305. 

£2) Pulgar, R^es Cat61icos, cap. 124.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos. 
lib. 1, cap. 16. 
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TTith tbtj victor. He reminded him, that the bflleful horoscope 
of Ahdallah had predicted the downfall of Granad&t and that 
experience had abundantly shown how vain it waa to atrugg-le 
against the tide of destiny. The unlbrtnnate monarch listeuwdi 
saya the Arabian annalist, withoiit so much aa moTinp an 
eychd ; and, after a lon^ and deep meditation, replied with the 
reaigTiation characteristic of the Moslcnis, ">Vhat Allah wilJs, 
he brings to pass in his own way. Ead ho not decreed the fall 
of Granada, this good sword might have ^ved it ; but hia will 
he done!" It was then arranged ^ that tl^e principal cities of 
Almeria, Guadix, and their dependencies, constituting the 
domain ,of El Zagal, should he formally surrendered by that 
prince to Ferdinand and Isabella, who should instantly 
proceed at the head of their army to take poseeBsion of 
them.(l) 

On the seventh day of December, therefore, the Spanish 
sovereigns, without allowing themselves or their jaded troops 
any time for repose, marched out of the gates of Baza, King 
Ferdinand occupying the centre, and the queen the rear of the 
army. Their route lay across the most savage district of the 
long sierra which stretches towards Almeria ; leading throngh 
many a narrow pass, which a handful of resolute Moors, sajs 
an eye-witness, might have made good against the whole Chris- 
tian army, over mountains whose peaks were lost in clonds, 
and valleys whose depths were never warmed by a sun. The 
winds were exceedingly bleak, and the weather inclement ; so 
that men, as well as horses, exhausted by the fatig^ies of pre- 
vious service, were benumbed by the intense cold, and many of 
them frozen to death. Many more, losing their way in the 
intricacies of the sierra, would have experienced tne same 
miserable fate, had it not been for the marquis of Cadiz, whose 
tent was pitched on one of the loftiest hills, and who caused 
beacon fires to be lighted around it, in order to guide the 
stragglers back to their quarters. 

At no great distance from Almeria, Ferdinand was met, con- 
formably to the previous arrangement, by El Zagal, escorted 
by a numerous body of Moslem cavaliers. Ferdinand com- 
manded his nobles to ride forward and receive the Moorish 
prince. " His appearance," says Martjrr, who was in the royal 
retinue, "touched my soul with compassion; for, although a 
lawless barbarian, he was a king, and had given signal proofs 
of heroism." El Zagal, without waiting to receive the courte- 
sies of the Spanish nobles, threw himself from his horse, and 
advanced towards Ferdinand with the design of kissing his 
hand; but the latter, rebuking his followers for their ** rus- 
ticity " in allowing such an act of humiliation in the unfortu* 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 40.— Bleda, CoxtSnica, 
p. 612.— Bernaldez, Reyes CatKSlicos, MS. cap. 03— Marmol, RebeUon de 
Moriscos, lib. I, cap. 1 6. 
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otherwise seem, at least as far as his public life is oonoemed, to 
be unstained by any opprobrious act. He possessed sudi 
energy, talent, and military science as, bad be been fortunate 
enougn to unite the Moorisn nation under him by an undisputed 
title, might have postponed the fall of Granada for many years. 
As it was, these very talents, by dividing the state in his 
favour, served only to precipitate its ruin. 

The Spanish sovereigns naving accomplished the object of 
the campaign, after stationing part of their forces on such 
points as would secure the permanence of their conquests, re- 
turned with the remainder to Jaen, where they disbanded the 
army on the 4th of January, 1490. The losses sustained by the 
troops during the whole period of their prolonged service, 
greatly exceeded those of any former year, amounting to not 
less than twenty thousand men, b;^ far the larger portion of 
whom are said to have fallen victims to diseases incident to 
severe and long-continued hardships and exposure, (l) 

Thus terminated the eighth year of the war of Granada ; a 
year more glorious to the Christian arms, and more important 
in its results, than any of the preceding. During this period, 
an army of eighty thousand men had xept the neld, amid all 
the inclemencies of winter, for more than seven months; an 
effort scarcely paralleled in these times, when both the amount 
of levies, and period of service, were on the limited sc^e adapted 
to the exigencies of feudal warfare. (2) Supplies for this immense 
host, notwithstanding the severe famine of the preceding year, 
were punctually furnished, in spite of every embarrassment 
presented by the want of navigable rivers, and the interposi- 
tion of a precipitous and pathless sierra. 

The history of this campaim is, indeed^ most honourable to 
the courage, constancy, and thorough discipline of the Spanish 
soldier, and to the patriotism and general resources of the 
nation ; but most of all to Isabella. She it was who fortified 
the timid councils of the leaders after the disasters of the 
Garden, and encouraged them to persevere in the siege. She 
procured all the supplies, constructed the roads, took charge of 
the sick, and famished, at no little personal sacriiice, the 
immense sums demanded for carrying on the war ; and when 
at last the hearts of the soldiers were fainting under lonff-pro- 
tracted sufferings, she appeared amon^ them, Bke some celestial 
visitant, to cheer their faltering spirits, and inspire them with 
her own energy. The attachment to Isabella seemed to be a 
pervading principle, which animated the whole nation by one 
common impulse, impressing a unity of desig^n on all its moye- 

n) Zurita, Analcs, torn. iv. fol. 36o.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn, iL 
fol. 308. 

(2) The city of Seville alone maintained 600 horse and 8,000 foot, under the 
count of Cifucntes, for the space of eight months d\ixV£k!g Vsa& ^<&'^«— ^Sw^ 
Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 404. 
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ments. This attachment was imputed to her sex as well as 
character. The sympathy and tender care with which she 
regarded her people, naturally raised a reciprocal sentiment 
in their bosoms ; but, when they beheld her directing[ their 
councils, sharing their fatigues and dangers, and displaying all 
the comprehensive intellectual powers of the other sex, they 
looked up to her as to some superior being, with feelings far 
more exalted than those of mere loyalty. The chivalrous neart 
of the Spaniard did homage to her as to his tutelar saint ; and 
she held a control over her people, such as no man could have 
acquired in any age, — and probably no woman, in an age and 
country less romantic. 



Pietro Martire, or, as he is called in English, Peter Martyr, so often quoted 
in the present chapter, and who will constitute one of our best authoritiea 
during the remamder of the history, was a native of Arona (not of Anghiexa, 
IS commonly supposed), a place situated on the borders of Lake Maggiore, in 
Italy. (MazzuchelU, Scrittori d' Italia ; Brescia, 1753-63 ; torn. ii. voce Ax^hiera.) 
He was of noble Milanese extraction. In 1 477, at twenty-two years of age, be 
was sent to complete his education at Rome, where he continued ten yesrs, 
and formed an intimacy with the most distinguished literary characters of that 
cultivated capital. In 1487, he was persuaded by the Castilian ambassador, 
the count of Tendilla, to accompany Mm to Spain, where he was receivcMl witii 
marked distinction by the queen, who would have at once eng^aged him in tile 
tuition of the young nobility of the court; but Martyr having expressed a 
preference of a military life, she, with her usual' delicacy, declined to press him 
on the point. He was present, as we have seen, at the siege of Baza, and con- 
tinued with the army during the subsequent campaigns of the Moorish war. 
Many passages of his correspondence, at this period, show a whimsical 
mixture of self-complacency with a consciousness of the ludicrous figure 
which he made in •* exchanging the Muses for Mars." 

At the close of the war he entered the ecclesiastical profession, for which he 
had been originally destined, and was persuaded to resume his literary voca- 
tion. He opened his school at Valladolid, Saragossa, Barcelona, Alcald de 
Henares, and other places : and it was thronged with the principal young 
nobili^ from all parts of Spain, who, as he boasts in one of his letters, drew 
their hterary nourishment from him. " Suxerunt mea literalia ubera CasteUs 
principes fere omnes." His important services were fully estimated by the 
queen, and, after her death, by Ferdinand and Charles V., and he was recom* 
pensed with high ecclesiastical preferment as well as ci\il dignities. He died 
about the year 1525, at the age of seventy, and his remauis were interred 
beneath a moniuncut in the cathedral church of Granada, of which he was 
prior. 

Among Martyr's principal works is a treatise " De Lcgatione Babylonica," 
being an account of a visit to the sultan of Egypt, in 1501, for the purpose of 
deprecating the retaliation with which he had menaced the Christian residents 
in Palestine, for the u^juries inflicted on the Spanish Moslems. Peter Martyr 
conducted his negotiation with such address, that he not only appeased the 
sultan's resentment, but obtained several important immunities for his Chris- 
tian subjects, in addition to those previously enjoyed by them. 

He also wrote an account of the discoveries of the New World, entitled " De 

Rebus Oceanicis ct Novo Orbe " (Coloniae, 1574), a book largely consulted and 

commended by subsequent historians. But the work of principal value in our 

researches is his " Opus Epistolarum,** being a collection of his multifarious 

correspondence with the most considerable persons of liis time, whether in 

pohtical or literary life. The \ettet% «c^ Va \A.^va.» ^aad extend from the year 

1488 to the time of Ins deatti. MlYvovx^ wi\. toT\sv\t\vws& ^sst ^^-ssMa-ce of 

Miction, they are most valuaAA^ to t\v^ tj^sXanasv, ixata-^Joa^^^c^^:? ^as^^jew^* 
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accuracy of the details, as well as for the intelligent criticism in which they 
abound, for all which uncommon facilities were afforded by the writer's 
intimacy with the leading actors, and the most recondite sources of infor- 
mation of the period. 

This high character is fully authorised by the judgments of those best 
qualified to pronoimce on their merits, — ^Martyr's own contemporaries. Among 
these. Dr. Galindez de Carbajal, a coimsellor of King Ferdinand, and con- 
stantly employed in the highest concerns of state, commends these episties as 
•• the work of a learned and upright man, well calculated to throw light on the 
transactions of the period." (Anales, MS. pr61ogo.) Alvaro Gomez, another 
contemporary who survived Martyr, in the life of Ximenes, which he was 
selected to write by the University of AlcaUL, declares, that " Martyr's letters 
abundantiy compensate by their fidelity for the unpolished style in which they 
are written." (De Rebus Gestis, fol. 6.) And John de Vergara, a name of 
the highest celebrity in the literary annals of the period, expresses himself in 
the following emphatic terms : " I know no record of the time more accmrate 
and valuable. I myself have often witnessed the promptness with which he 
put down things the moment they occurred. I have sometimes seen him 
write one or two letters while they were setting the table ; for, as he did not 
pay much attention to style and mere finish of expression, his composition 
required but little time, and experienced no interruption ftt)m his ordinary 
avocations." (See his letter to Florian de Ocampo, apud Quintanilla y Men- 
doza, Archet3rpo de Virtudes, Espejo de Frelados, el Venerable Padre y Siervo 
de Dios, F. Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros; Palermo, l653; Archivo, p. 4.) 
This account of the precipitate manner in which the episties were composed, 
may help to explain the cause of the occasional inconsistencies and anachro- 
nisms that are to be foxmd in them ; and which their author, had he been more 
patient of the labour of revision, would doubtless have corrected. But he 
seems to have had littie relish for this, even in his more elaborate works, com- 
posed with a view to publication. (See his own honest confessions in his book 
*• De Rebus Ocpanicis," dec. 8, cap. 8, g.) After all, the errors, such as they 
are, in his Episties, may probably be chiefly charged on the publisher. The 
first edition appeared at Alcald de Henares m 1630, about four years after the 
author's death. It has now become exceedingly rare. The second and last, 
beuig the one used in the present history, came out in a more beautiful form 
from the Elzevir press, Amsterdam, in 1670, folio. Of this also but a small 
number of copies were struck off. The learned editor takes much credit to 
himself for having purified the work from many errors which had flowed 
from the heedlessness of his predecessor. It will not be diflicult to detect 
several yet remaining. Such, for example, as a memorable letter on the lues 
venerea (No. 68), obviously misplaced, even according to its own date ; and that 
numbered 168, in which two letters are evidently blended into one. But it is 
unnecessary to multiply examples. — It is very desirable that an edition of 
this valuable correspondence should be published, under the care of some one 
qualified to illustrate it by his intimacy with the histoiy of the period, as well 
as to correct the various inaccuracies which have crept into it whether through 
the carelessness of the author or of his editors. 

I have been led into this length of remark by some strictures which met my 
eye in the recent work of Mr. Hallam, who intimates his belief that the 
Episties of Martyr, instead of being written at their respective dates, were 
pro^luced by him at some later period (Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe J London, 1837; vol. i. pp. 439—441); a conclusion which I suspect 
this acute and candid critic would have been slow to adopt, had he perused 
the correspondence in connection with the histoiy of the times, or weighed 
the unqualified testimony borne by contemporaries to its minute accuraoj. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WAK OP GKANADA.— SIEGE AlTD SUEEENDEE OP THE dTY OF 
OEANADA. 

1490—1492. 

The Infanta Isabella affianced to the Prince of Portugal— Isabdto depoMS 
Judges at Valladolid— Encampment before Granada— The Queen tvmjB 
the City— Moslem and Christian Chivaliy— Conflagration of the Cloistian 
Camp— Erection cf Santa Fe— Capitulation of Granada— Results of ttte 
War— Its moral Influence— Its ixMtary Influence— Fate of ttie Moon— 
Death and Character of the Marquis of Cadiz. 

In the spring of 1490 ambassadors arrived from Lisbon for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the treaty of marriage which 
had been arranged between Alonso, heir of the Portagnese 
monarchy, and Isabella, infanta of Castile. An alliance wi& 
this kingdom, which from its contiguity possessed snch 
ready means of annoyance to Castile, and which had shown 
such willingness to employ them in enforcing the pretensions of 
Joanna Beltraneja, was an object of importance to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. No inferior consideration conld have recon- 
ciled the queen to a separation from this beloved daughter, her 
eldest child, whose gentle and uncommonly amiable £sposition 
seems to have endeared her beyond their other children to her 
parents. 

The ceremony of the affiancing took place at Seville in the 
month of April, Don Fernando de Silveira appearing as the 
representative of the prince of Portugal; andit was followed 
by a succession of epiendid fetes ana tourneys. lists were 
inclosed, at some distance from the citv on the shores of the 
Guadalquivir, and surrounded with galleries hung with dlk 
and cloth of gold, and protected from the noontide heat bv 
canopies or awning, richly embroidered with the armorial 
bearmgs of the ancient houses of Castile. The spectacle was 
graced by all the rank and beauty of the court, with the 
Infanta Isabella in the midst, attended by seventy noble ladiee, 
and a hundred pages of the royal household. The oayaliers 
of Spain, young and old, thronged to the tournament, as 
eager to win laurels on the mimic theatre of war, in the pre- 
sence of so brilliant an assemblage, as they had shown them- 
selves in the stemeT cont&«kt&mthth.e Moors. King Ferdinand, 
who broke several leaiiife^ cna. ^^ ^^^-es^oi^ -sr^s^ vs^^imi^ the 
most distinguiBhed oi A^^ (iOTx^«.\»si^ ioiL ^T^^^aiL ^^-ii«c&3\ 
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and horsemanship. The martial exercises of the day were 
relieved by the more effeminate recreations of dancing and 
music in the evening; and every one seemed willing towel- 
come the season of hilarity, after the long-protractea fatigaes 
of war. (1) 

In the following autumn, the infanta was escorted into Por- 
tugal by the cardmal of Spain, the ^frand master of St. James, 
and a numerous and magnificent retinue. Her dowry exceeded 
that usually assigned to the infantas of Castile, by five hun- 
dred marks of gold and a thousand of silver ; and her wardrobe 
was estimated at one hundred and twenty thousand gold 
florins. The contemporary chroniclers dwell with much com- 
placency on these evidences of the stateliness and splendour of 
the Castilian court. Unfortunately, these fair auspices were 
destined to be clouded too soon by the death of the prince her 
husband. (2) 

No sooner had the campaign of the preceding year been 
brought to a close, than Ferdinand and Isabella sent an ein- 
bassy to the king of Granada, requiring a surrender of his 
capital, conformably to his stipulations at Loja, which guaran- 
teed this, on the capitulation of Baza, Almeria, and Guadix. 
That time had now arrived ; King Abdallah, however, excused 
himself from obeying the summons of the Spanish sovereigns, 
replying that he was no longer his own master, and tnat, 
although he had all the inclination to keep his engagements, 
he was prevented by the inhabitants of the city, now swollen 
much beyond its natural population, who resolutely insisted on 
its defence. (3) 

It is not probable that the Moorish king did any great 
violence to his feelings in this evasion of a promise eictorted 
from him in captivity. At least it would seem so from the hos- 
tile movements which immediately succeeded. The people of 
Granada resumed all at once their ancient activity, fora3ring 
into the Christian territories, surprising Alhendin and some 
other places of less importance, and st&ring up the spirit of 
revolt in Guadix and otner conquered cities. Ghranada, which 

(1) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 1490. — Bemaldez, ILejes Catdlioos, MS. 
cap. 95.— Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, pp. 404, 405.— PalgiBr, R^es CUtdlicos, 
part 3, cap. 127.— La ClMe, Hist, de Portagal, torn. iy. p. 19.— Faria y Sonsa, 
Europa Portugnesa, torn. ii. p. 462. 

(2) Faria y Sousa, Europa Portugraesa, torn. il. pp. 462— 466.— Florez, "SLeyoaa 
Cathdlicas, p. 845.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat61ico8, cap. 129.— Oviedo, Qcdncoagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 3. 

(3) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 41.— Bemaldez, Reyes 
Catdlicos, MS. cap. 90. Neither the Arabic nor OMrtl li a n authorities impeach 
the Justice of the summons made by tbe Spanish sorereigns. I do not, how- 
ever, find any other foundation for the obligation imputed to Abdallah in 
them, than that monarch's agreement during his captivity at Loja, in i486, to 
surrender his capital in exchange for Guadix, pcorided tli^ ^attet ^^^^s^^^]^ 
conquered vrftbin six months.— Pulgar, B«y«A C«Wift!W», ^. ^'5».— Q«««*b|> 
Compendia, torn. iv. p. 418. 
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had slept through the heat of the struggle, seemed to revive at 
the very moment when exertion became hopeless. 

Ferdinand was not slowinretaliatinc: these acts of aggression 
In the spring of 1490, he marched with a strong force into the 
cultivated plain of Granada, sweeping off, as usual, the crops and 
cattle, and rolling the tide of devastation up to the very walls of 
the city. In this campaign he conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on his son Prince John, then only twelve years of age, 
whom he had brought with him, after the ancient usage of tne 
Oastilian nobles, of training up their children from very tender 
years in the Moorish wars. The ceremony was performed on 
the banks of the ^and canal under the battlements almost of 
thebelea^ered city. The dukes of Cadiz and Medina Sidonia 
were Prince John's sponsors ; and, after the completion 
of the ceremony, the new knight conferred the honours of 
chivalry in like manner on several of his yoimg companions in 
arms.(l) 

In the following autumn, Ferdinand repeated his ravages in 
the vega, and, at the same time appearing before the disaffected 
city of Guadix with a force lar^e enough to awe it into sub- 
mission, proposed an immediate investigation of the conspiracy. 
He promised to inflict summary justice on all who had l^en m 
any degree concerned in it ; at the same time offering permis- 
sion to the inhabitants, in the abundance of his clemency, to 
depart, with all their personal effects, wherever they would, 
provided they should prefer this to a judici^ investigation of 
their conduct. This politic proffer had its effect. There were 
few, if any, of the citizens wno had not been either directly con- 
cerned in the conspiracy, or privy to it. With one accord, 
therefore, they preferred exile to trusting to the tender mercies 
of their judges. In this way, says the curate of Los Pala- 
cios, by the mystery of our Lord, was the ancient city of 
Guadix brought again within the Christian fold ; the mosques 
converted into Christian temples, filled with the harmonies 
of Catholic worship, and the pleasant places, which for nearly 
eight centuries had been trampled under the foot of the infidel, 
were once more restored to the followers of the Cross. 

A similar policy produced similar results in the cities of 
Almeria and Baza, whose inhabitants, evacuating their ancient 
homes, transported themselves, with such personal effects as 
they could carry, to the city of Granada, on tne coast of Africa. 
The space thus opened by the fugitive population was quickly 
tilled by the rushmg tide of Spaniards. (2) 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 176. — Pulgar, R^es Catdlicos, 
cap. 130.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. cap. 85. — Cardonne, Hist. d*Afriqae et 
d'Espagne, torn. iii. p. 309. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Cat6^coft, cap. I3l« 132.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. 
cap. 97.— Conde, DomSnacvoiv flieYo^ ic«Xs«&,\«nv. '^. cap. 4l.~Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. lib. 3, epist. S4.— Gaxv\i«j,CoTDLveBfiiQ,\oxei/>N,V<^^ 

Hist. d'AMque et d'Espa6tte,tom.VvV. w.^wft.'*^^. 
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Jt /s impossible at this day to contemplate these eyents with 
the triumphant swell of exultation with which they are recorded 
by contemporary chroniclers. That the Moors were guilty 
^:nough not so generally as pretended) of the alleged conspiracy, 
is not in itself improbable, and is corroborated indeed oy the 
Arabic statements. But the punishment was altogether dispro- 
portionate to the offence. Justice might surely have been 
satisfied by a selection of the authors and principal agents of 
the meditated insurrection ; for no overt act appears to have 
occurred. But avarice was too strong for justice ; and this act, 
which is in perfect conformity to the policy systematically 
pursued by the Spanish crown for more tnan a century after- 
wards, may be considered as one of the first links in the long 
chain of persecution which terminated in the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes. 

During: the following year, 1491, a circumstance occurred 
illustrative of the policy of the present government in reference 
to ecclesiastical matters. The chancery of Yalladolid having 
api)ealed to the pope in a case coming within its own exclusive 
jurisdiction, the queen commanded ilonso de Yaldivieso, bishop 
of Leon, the president of the court, together with all the auditors, 
to be removed from their respective offices, which she delivered 
to a new board, having the bishop of Oviedo at its head. This 
is one among many examples oi the constancy with which 
Isabella, notwithstanding her reverence for reli^on, and respect 
for its ministers, refused to compromise the national independ- 
ence by recognising in any degree the usurpations of Kome. 
From this dignified attitude, so often abandoned by her succes- 
sors, she never swerved for a moment during the course of her 
long rei^.{l) 

The winter of 1490 was busily occupied with preparations for 
the closing campaign against Granaoa. Ferdinand took com- 
mand of tne army m the month of April, 1491, with the purpose 
of sitting down before the Moorish capital, not to rise until its 
final surrender. The troops which mustered in the Yal de 
YeliUos, are computed by most historians at fiffcy thousand 
horse and foot, although Martyr, who served as a volunteer, 
swells the number to eighty thousand. They were drawn from 
the different cities, chieny, as usual, from Andalusia, which had 
been stimulated to truly gigantic efforts throughout this pro- 
tracted war,(2) and from the nobility of every quarter, many of 
whom, wearied out with the contest, contented themselves with 
sending their quotas, while many others, as the marquises of 

(1) Carbajal, Ana.es, MS. aiio 1491. 

(2) Acbording to Zuniga, the quota ftimishedby Seville this season amounted 
to 6,000 foot and 500 horse, who were recruited by fresh reinforcements no 
less than five times during the campaign. (Annales de Sevilla, p. 406.) The 
supplies drawn from the northern provinces of Guipuscoa and Ala.N«k'Q5SNRsvss>^R^ 
only to 1,000 foot, 450 cross-bow men, and BSO Vwa.c«re,NAvci^«t^ ^o >fcR«^'CBRk 
aeld for sixty days.— Col. de C^dulas, torn. ^. "Ko. 4a •, \«m. V« .'^^."a.x. 

Z 
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Cadiz, Yillena, the counts of Tendilla, Cabra, XJrena, and Alonso 
de Aguilar, appeared in person, eager, as they had borne the 
brant of so many hard campaigns, to share in the (dosing scene 
of triumph. 

On the 26th of the month, the army encamped near the foun- 
tain of Ojos de Huesoar, in the vega, about two leagues distant 
from Granada. Ferdinand's first movement was to detaeh a 
considerable force under the marquis of Yillena, which he sub- 
sequently supported in person with the remainder of the army, 
for the purnose of scourmg the fruitful regions of the Alpux- 
arras, whicn served as the granary of the capitcL This serrioe 
was performed with such unsparing rigour, that no less than 
twenty-four towns and hamlets in the mountains were ran- 
sacked and razed to the ground. After this, Ferdinand returned 
loaded with spoil to his former position on the banks of the 
Xenil, in full view of the Moorish metropolis, which seemed 
to stand alone like some sturdy oak, the last of the forest, 
bidding defiance to the storm which had prostrated all its 
brethren. 

Notwithstanding the failure of all external resouroes, Granada 
was still formidable from its local position and its defences. 
On the east it was fenced in by a wild mountain barrier, tiie 
Sierra Nevada, whose snow-clad summits difPused a grateM 
coolness over the city through the sultry heats of smnmer. 
The side towards the vega, facing the Christian encampment, 
was encircled by walls and towers of massive strength and 
solidity. The population, swelled to two hundred thousand by 
the immigration from the surrounding country, was likely, 
indeed, to be a burden in a protracted siege ; but among them 
were twenty thousand, the flower of Uie Moslem Ghiyalry, who 
had escaped the edge of the Christian sword. Li mnt of 
the city, for an extent of nearly ten leagues, lay xmxolled the 
magnificent vega, 

" Fresca y regatedayega, 
Dolce recreacion de daimas 
T de hombres gloria immensaj " 

whose prolific beauties could scarcely be exaggerated in the 
most florid strains of the Arabian minstrel, and which still 
bloomed luxuriant, notwithstanding the repeated ravages of the 
preceding season.(l) 

(1) Conde, Dominadon de los Afabes, torn. iii. cap. 4S.~Befnaldes, Reyes 
CaUSlicos, MS. cap. lOO.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. S, epist. SQ.— Mannd, 
RebeUcm de Moriscos, lib. L cap. 18.— L. Maxineo, Cosas Memarables, fid. 177. 
Martyr remarks, that the Genoese merchants, *' voyagers to every clime, 
declare this to be the largest fortified city in the world." Casiri has collected 
a body of interesting particalars respcdann' the wealth* population, and 
flodal habits of Granada, from various Arabic anthorittes.— Bibliotheca Esca- 
rialensis, torn. ii. pp. «47— S6o. The French work of Laborde, Voyage Fitto- 
resqne (Paris, \WJ), aaoA. Uia 'fia^'&s^cnfe ci»t Marehy, BBgTaviiifi;s of AxaUaa 
Anttqnities of Spi^ CLAHwOvot^ \%\^^, ^o «xa\^Vas0a»ci*aL^Qbs&t1Sxdiaied desigDS 
to the general topovmpiict axtdi wc\A\«x:\»xelTBACG^<»&s»^<^^ 
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The inhabitants of Granada were filled with indiffBatioxi at 
the sight of their enemy, thus encamped nnder the shadow, as 
it were, of their battlements. They sallied forth in small bodies, 
or singly, challenging the Spaniards to equal encounter. 
Numerous were the combats which took place between the higj^ 
mettled cavaliers on both sides, who met on the level arena, as 
on a tilting-ground, where they might display their prowess in 
the presence of the assembled beauty and chivalry of their 
respective nations ; for the Spanish camp was graced, as usual, 
by the presence of Queen Isabella and the infantas, with the 
courtly train of ladies who had accompanied their royal mistress 
from Aloala la Eeal. The Spanish ballads glow with pictur- 
esque details of these knightly tourneys, lormine the moat 
at^active portion of this romantic mins^lsy, which, celebrat- 
ing the prowess of Moslem as well as Christian warriors, sheds 
a dying glorjr round the last hours of Granada. (1) 

The festivity which reigned throughout the camp on the 
arrival of Isabella did not divert her attention from, the stem 
business of war. She superintended the military preparationB, 
and personally inspected every part of the encampment. She 
appeared on the iield superbly mounted, and dressed in com- 
plete armour ; and, as she visited the different quarters and 
reviewed her troops, she administered words of commendation 
or sympathy, suited to the condition of the soldier. (2) 

On one occasion, she expressed a desire to take a nearer sur- 
vey of the city. For this purpose a house was selected, afford- 
ing the best point of view, in the little villaee of Zubia, at no 
great distance from Granada. The king and queen s1»,tioned 
themselves before a window, which commanded an imbroken 
prospect of the Alhambra, and the most beautiful quarter of the 
town. In the meanwhile, a considerable force, under the mar- 

(1) On one occasion, a Christian knigbt having discomfited with a handlU 
of men a much superior body of Moslem chivatay. King AbdaUah testifled fais 
admiration of his prowess by sending him on the following day a magnificent 
present, together with his own sword stqierbly mounted. (Mem. de TAcad. 
de Hist., tom. vi. p. 178.) The Moorish ballad beginning 
*' Al Rey Chico de Granada,*' 

describes the panic occasioned in the dty by the Christian encampment oo Uie 
Xenil. 

'* For ese fresco Genii 

un campo viene marcfaando, 

todo de lucida gente, 

las annas van relombrando. 

" Las vanderas traen tendidas, 

y on estandarte dorado j 

el General de esta gente 

es el invicto Fernando. 

Y tambien viene la Reyna, 

Muger del Rey don Fernando, 

la qual tiene tanto esfoerzo 

que anima a qualquier soldaiSo.*' 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 10\. 

12 
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quia duke of Cadiz, had been ordered, for the protection of the 
royal persons, to take up a position between the Tillage and 
the city of Granada, with stnct injunctions on no account to 
engage the enemy, as Isabella was unwilling to stain the plea- 
snres of the day with unnecessary effusion of blood. 

The people of Granada, however, were too impatient long to 
endure the presence, and, as they deemed it, the bravado of 
their enemy. They burst forth from the gates of the capital, 
dragging along witn them several pieces of ordnance, and com- 
menced a brisk assault on the Spanish lines. The latter sus- 
tained the shock with firmness, till the marquis of Cadiz, 
seeing them thrown into some disorder, found it necessarjr to 
assume the offensive, and, mustering his followers around him, 
made one of those desperate charges which had so often broken 
the enemy. The Moorish cavalry faltered ; but might have 
disputed the ground, had it not been for the infantry, which, 
composed of the rabble population of the city, was easily 
thrown into confusion, and nurried the horse along with it. 
The rout now became general. The Spanish cavaliers, whose 
blood was up, pursued to the very gates of Granada ; " and not 
a lance," says Bemaldez, ** that day, but was dyed in the blood 
of the infidel." Two thousand of the enemy were slain and 
taken in the engagement, which lasted only a short time ; and 
the slaughter was stopped only by ike escape of the fugitives 
within the walls of the city.(l) 

About the middle of July, an accident occurred in the camp, 
which had like to have been attended with fatal consequences. 
The queen was lodged in a superb pavilion, belonging to the 
marouis of Cadiz, and always used by him in the Moorish war. 
By the carelessness of one of her attendants, a lamp was placed 
in such a situation, that during the night, perhaps owing to a 
gust of wind, it set fire to the drapery or loose hang^ings of the 
pavilion, which was instantly in a blaze. The flame communi- 
cated with fearful rapidity to the neighbouring tents, made of 
light, combustible materials, and the camp was menaced with 
general conflagration. This occurred at the dead of night, 
when all but the sentinels were buried in sleep. The queen, 
and her children, whose apartments were near hers, were in 
great peril, and escaped with difficulty, though fortunately 
without injury. The alarm soon spread. The trumpets, sounded 
to arms, for it was supposed to oe some night attack of the 
enemy. Ferdinand, snatohing up his arms hastily, put himself 
at the head of his troops ; but, soon ascertaining the nature of 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 101.— Conde, Dominacion delos 
Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 42.— Peter Martyr, Opas Epist. lib. 4, epist. go. — Polgar, 
Reyes Cat61ico8, cap. 133.- Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. cap. 88. Isabella aftor- 
wards caused a 'Fraxvciacaxi tciOTVftSberY to be built in commemoration of this 
eirent at Zubia, wYiere, accoidsu^ t(^ 'V^. \TNra\<g« \}ca, \vouse from which she 
witnessed the action \a to \« «ft«a «fc ^ea* ^\«5ko^. ^^i.—^ra^ ^^Ji^sos^iiest of 
Granada, cliap. 00, note. 
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the disaster, contented himself with posting: the marquis of 
Cadiz, with a stronff body of horse, over against the city, in 
order to repel any sally from that quarter. None, however, was 
attempted ; and the fire was at length extinguished without 
personal injury, though not without loss of much valuable 
property, in jewels, plate, brocade, and other costly decorations 
of tne tents of the nobility. ( 1 ) 

In order to guard against a similar disaster, as well as to 
provide comfortable winter quarters for the army, should the 
siege be so long protracted as to require it, it was resolved to 
build a town of substantial edifices on the place of the present 
encampment. The plan was immediately put in execution. 
The work was distributed in due proportions among the troops 
of the several cities and of the great nobility ; the soldier was 
on a sudden converted into an artisan, and, instead of war, the 
camp echoed with the sounds of peaceful labour. 

In less than three months this stupendous task was accom- 
plished. The spot so recently occupied by light, fluttering 
pavilions, was tnickly covered, with solid structures of stone 
and mortar, comprehending, besides dwelling-houses, stables 
for a thousand horses. The town was thrown into a quadran- 
gular form, traversed by two spacious avenues, intersecting 
each other at right angles in the centre, in the form of a cross, 
with stately portals at each of the four extremities. Inscrip- 
tions on blocks of marble in the various quarters recorded the 
respective shares of the several cities in the execution of the 
work. When it was completed, the whole army was desirous 
that the new city should bear the name of their illustrious 
queen; but Isabella modestly declined this tribute, and be- 
stowed on the place the title of Santa Fe, in token of the 
unshaken trust manifested by her people throughout this war 
in Divine Providence. With this name it still stands as it was 
erected in 1491, a monument of the constancy and enduring 
patience of the Spaniards, " the only city in Spain," in the 
words of a Castilian writer, "that has never been contaminated 
by the Moslem heresy. "(2) 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 4, epist. 9l<— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 101.— Gaxibay, Compendio, torn. iL p. 67s.— Bleda, Cordnica, p. 610. 
— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. I, cap. 18. 

(2) Estrado, Poblacion de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 344, 348.— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. lib. 4, epist. gi.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 18. 
Hyta, who embellishes his florid proee with occasional extracts from tho 
beautiful ballad poetry of Spain, g^ves one commemorating the erection ol 
Santa Fe. 

" Cercada esta Santa Fe 
con mucho lienzo encerado 
al rededor muchas tiendas 
de seda, oro, y brocado. 
l>onde estan Daques, 7 Condea 
Senores de gran eatado,*^ &.c. 
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fall exnoymeiit of their property, with the rigpht of dispoMM of 
it on their own acoount, ana of migrating when and wnere they 
wonld ; and to be furnished with vessels for the conveyance of 
such as chose within three years to pass into Africa. No heavier 
taxes were to he imposed than those costomarily paid to their 
Arabian sovereigns, and none whatever before the expiration . 
of three jeaxE, King Abdallah was to reign over a specified 
territory in the Alpuxarras, for which he was to do homage to 
the CastiHan crown. The artillery and the fortifications were 
to be delivered into the hands of the Christians, and the oitry 
was to be surrendered in sixty days from the date of the ci^i- 
tolation. Such were the principal terms of the surrender of 
Granada, as authentieated oy the most accredited CastUian and 
Arabian authorities ; which I have stated the more precisely, 
as affording the best data for estimating the extent of Spanish 
perfidy in mter times. (1> 

The conferences coma not be conducted so secretlv but that 
some report of them got air among the populace of the' city, 
who now regarded Abdallah with an evil eye for his connexion 
with the Christians. When the fact of the capitulation became 
known, the agitation speedily mounted into an open insurrec- 
tion, which menaced the safety of the city, as well as of Abdal- 
lah*s person. In this alarming state of things, it was thought 
best bv that monarch's counsellors to anticipate the appointed 
day of surrender ; and the 2nd of January, 1492, was accordingly 
fixed on for that purpose. 

Every preparation was made by the Spaniards for performing 
this last act of the drama with suitable pomp and effect. The 
mourning which the court had put on for the death of Prince 
Alonso of Portugal, occasioned oy a fall from his horse a few 
months after his marriage witib the infanta Isabella, was ex- 
changed for gay and ma^ficent apparel. On the morning of 
the 2nd, the whole Christian camp exhibited a scene of the 
most animated bustle. The grand Cardinal Mendoza was sent 
forward at the head of a large detachment, comprehending his 
household troops, and the veteran infantry, grown gray in the 
Moorish wars, to occupy the Alhambra preparatory to the 
entrance of the sovereigns. (2) Ferdinand stationed himself at 

(1) MarmtA, RebeUon de Moriacoc, lib. I, cap. If^Conde, Domfaiadon de 
]r)s Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 4S.~Ziixite, Anales, torn. iL cap, iW.— Cardonne, 
Hist. d'Afirique et d^Ea^atpae, torn. iii. pp. 317, Sl8.*-Oviedo, QnHoeamgeau, 
US. bat. 1, qoinc. i, dial. S8. Martyr adds, that tiha principal Mooiiah nobOitf 
were to remove from the dty. (Opus Epist. lib. 4, epist. 92.) Pedraza, who 
has devoted a volume to the history of Gnmada, (foes not seem to fhinic 
the capitulations worth specifying. Moflt of the modem CsaHliMM paas 
veiy ligrhtly over them. They Aimish to« bitter a commenit on the 
conduct of subsequent Spanish monandis. Mannol and the Jvdtefons Zuita 
agree in eyerjr substanfeiBl partfceolar with Ckiade, and tliia cojacidenca may be 
considered as establishing the actaal tennB of the treaty. 

(s) Oviedo, whose narrative ezUhits many diflerepaBcLwwitik^h«H^«AtJQusiL 
contemporaries, assigns this part to the oowidfc ol X«B««QaH^8Mfctwlt«mtfw»' 
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some distance in the rear, near an Arabian mosque, since con- 
secrated as tlie hermitage of St. Sebastian. He was surrounded 
by his courtiers, with their stately retinues, glittering in gor- 
g;eous panoply, and proudly displaying the armorial bearings of 
their ancient houses. The queen halted still farther in the rear, 
at the villaffe of Armilla.(l) 

As the column under the grand cardinal advanced up the Hill 
of Martyrs, over which a road had been constructed for the 
passage of the artillery, he was met by the Moorish Prince 
AbdaUah, attended by fifty cavaliers, who, descending the hill, 
rode up to the position occupied by Ferdinand on the banks of 
the Xenil. As the Moor approached the Spanish king, he 
would have thrown himself m)m his horse, and saluted his 
hand in token of homage ; but Ferdinand hastily prevented 
him, embracing him with every mark of sympathy and re- 
gard. Abdallan then delivered up the keys of the Alhambra 
to his conqueror, saying, " Thejr are thine, king, since Allah 
so decrees it ; use thy success with clemency and moderation." 
Ferdinand would huve uttered some words of consolation to the 
unlortunato prince, but he moved forward with a dejected air 
to the spot occupied b;^ Isabella, and, after similar acts of 
obeisance, passed on to join his family, who had preceded him 
with his most valuable etfects on the route to the Alpux:arras.(2) 
^ The sovereign 8 during^ this time waited with impatience tne 
signal of the occupation of the city by the cardinal's troops, 
which, winding- slowlj' along the outer circuit of the walls, as 
previously nrrunged, m order to spare the feelings of the citi- 
zens as far as possible, entered by what is now called the gate 
of Los Molinos. In a short time, the large sUver cross, borne 
by Ferdinand throughout the crusade, was seen sparkling in 
the sun-beams, while the standards of Castile and St. Jago 
waved triumphantly from the red towers of the Alhambra. At 
this glorious spectacle, the choir of the royal chapel broke forth 
into the solemn anthem of the Te Deum ; and the whole army, 
penetrated with deep emotion, prostrated themselves on their 
knees in adoration of the Lord of hosts, who had at length 
granted the consunmiation of their wishes, in this last and 

general of Granada. (Qnincuagrenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. l, dial. 28.) But as 
this writer, though an ^e-witness, was but thirteen or fourteen years of 
age at the time of the capture, and wrote some sixty years later from his 
early recollections, his authority cannot be considered of equal weight with 
that of persons who, like Martyr, described events as they were passing before 
them. 

(1) Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, fol. 75.— Salazar de Mendoze, Cr6n. 
del Gran Cardenal, p. 238.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. cap. go.— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Eplst. lib. 4, eplst. 92.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 309.— 
Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. l, cap. 20. 

(2) Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, ubi supra.— Conde, Dominacion de los 
Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 43.— Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, fol. 76.— Bemaldez, 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 102.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. cap. 90.— Oviedo. 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. l, quinc. 1, dial. 28. 
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fflorious tri umph of the Cross. (1) The grandees who suirounded 
Ferdinand then advanced towards the queen, and, kneeling 
down, salutcid her hand in token of homage to her as sove- 
rcififn of Granada, The procession took np its march towards 
the city, " the king and queen moving in the midst," says an 
hifltorifln, *' cmbliizoned with royal magnificence ; and, as they 
were in the prime of life, and had now achieved the completion 
of this glorious conquest, they seemed to represent even more 
than their wonted majesty. Equal with each other, they were 
raised far above the rest of the world. They appeared, indeed, 
more than mortal, and as if sent by Heaven for the salvation of 
Spain.'* (2) 

In the mean while the Moorish king, traversing the route of 
the Alpuxarras, reached a rocky eminence which commanded a 
last view of Granada. He checked his horse, and, as his eye 
for the last time wandered over the scenes of his departed great- 
ness, his heart swelled, and he burst into tears. ** You do 
well," said his more masculine mother, " to weep like a woman 
for what you could not defend like a man!" ** Alas !" ex- 
claimed the imhappy exile, " when were woes ever equal to 

(1) Oviedo, Quincoagrenas, MS. ubi snpfra. — One is reminded of Tasso's 
description of the somewhat similar feelings exhibited by the crusaders on 
their entrance into Jerusalem. 

" Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede, 
Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge ; 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salutar si sente. 
* • * * 

" Al gran piacer che quella prima vista 
Dolcemente spird nell* altrui petto, 
Alta contrizion successe, mista 
Di timoroso e riverente a£Retto. 
Osano appena d*innalzar la vista 
Ver la cittA.** 

Gerusalemme Liberata, Cant. iii. st. 3, 6. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. ii. p. 597.— Pedraza, Antignedad de 
Granada, fol. 76.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1492. — Conde, Dominacion 
de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 43. — Bleda, Ck)r6nica, pp. 621, 622.— Zurita, 
Anales, tom. iv. cap. 90.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. >, cap. 20. — 
L. Marineo, and indeed most of the Spanish authorities, represent the sove- 
reigns as having postponed their entrance into the city until the 5th or 6th of 
January. A letter transcribed by Pedraza, addressed by the queen to the 
prior of Guadeloupe, one of her council, dated from the ci^ of Granada on the 
2nd of January, 1492, shows the inaccuracy of this statement. — See foL 76. 
In Mr. Lockhart's picturesque version of the Moorish ballads, the reader may 
find an animated description of the triumphant entry of the Christian army 
into Granada. 

" There was crying in Granada when the sun was going down. 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun ; 
Here passed away the Koran, there in the Cross was borne, 
And here was heard the Christian bell, and there the Moorish horn } 
Te Deum laudamua was up the Alcala sung, 
Down from the Alhambra*s minarets were all the crescents flung 1 
The arms thereon of Aragon and Castile they display ; 
One king comes in in triumph, one weeping goes away.*' 
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mine ! ** The scene of this event is still pointed out to tl* 
traveller hy the people of the district ; and the rocW heiglit 
from which the Moorish chief took his sad farewell of the 
princely abodes of his youth, is commemorated by the poetical 
title of El Ultimo JSospiro del Moro, " The Last Sigh of the 
Moor." 

The sequel of Abdallah's history is soon told. Like his unde, 
ElZagal, ne pined away in his barren domsan of the Alpuxarras, 
under the shadow, as it were, of his ancient x)alaoes. In the 
following year he parsed over to Fez with his family, having 
oommuted his petty sovereignty for a considerable sum of money 

Eaid him by rerainand and Isabella, and soon after fell in 
attle in the service of an African prince, his kimnnan. 
*' Wretched man ! " exclaims a caustic chronicler of his nation, 
" who could lose his Hfe in another's cause, though he did not 
dare to die in his own. Such," continues the Arabian, with 
oharaoteristio resignation. '* was the immutable decree of dfis- 
tiny. Blessed be Allah, who exalteth and debaseth the kings 
of the earth according to his divine will, in whose falfilmeSt 
consists that eternal justice which regulates all human affiura." 
The portal through which King Abdallah for the last time 
issued from his capital was at his request walled up, l^t none 
other might again pass through it. In this condition it remains 
to this day, a memorial of the sad destiny of Ihe last of the 
kings of Granada. (1) 

The fall of Granada excited general sensation throughout 
Christendom, where it was received as counterbalancing, in a 
manner, the loss of Constantinople, nearly half a century before. 
At Rome the event was commemorated by a solemn procession 
of the pope and cardinals to St. Peter's, where high mass was 
celebrated, and the pubhe rejoicing continued for several 
days. (2) The intelligence was welcomed with no less satisfac- 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 90. — Cardonne, Hist 
d'AMqae et d*Espagiie, torn. iii. pp. 319» 320.— Gaiibay, CompendiOy torn. It. 
lib. 4t.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. M. Mr. Irvingr, in Ms 
beautifbl Spanish Sketch-book, "Hie Alhambra," devotes a ebaipttx to 
mementos of Boabdil, in which he traces minutely tiie route at the depaaed 
monarch after quitting the gates of his capital. The same author, in the 
Appddiz to his Chronicle of Gbwnada, concludes a notice of Abdalhih^ 
fate, with the following description of Ms person : ** A portrail of BoabdB d 
Chico is to be seen in the picture galleiy of the Generaliffe. lie is x^pve- 
soited with a mild, handsome face, a fair comidezion, and ydlow b^. 
Hk dress is of yellow brocade, reeved witti black y^ret ; and be has a 
black velvet cap, surmounted ^with a crown. In the armo nr y of Madrid 
are two suits of armour said to have belonged to him, one of soBA ated, 
with very little ornament ; the morion closed. Fnnn the pr(q[»Qrtk«8 of tkese 
suits of armour, he must have been of full stature and vigofous tormj*— 
Note p. 398. 

(2) Senarega, Commentarii de Rebus Genuensibus, apod Muratori, Bcnm 
Italicarum Scriptores (Mediolani, 1733-51), torn. zziv. p. ASl.—- It fbnnedthe 
subject of a theatrical representaJticm before the court at Naples^ in. the ■■me 
year, lliis drama, or Farta, as it is called by its distinguished mtiMr, S«uui« 
zaro, is an allegorical medley, in which Faith, J<qr> aod. tkm " 
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tion in England, where Henry the Seventh was seated on the 
throne. The circumstances attending it, as related by Lord 
Bacon, will not be devoid of interest for the reader. (1) 

Thus ended the war of Granada, which is often compared by 
the Castilian chroniclers to that of Troy in its duration, and 
which certainly fully equalled the latter in variety of pictuiesque 

Mahomet play tlie principal parts. The difficulty of a precise classiflcaiion of 
this piece has given rise to wanner discussion among Italian critics than the 
subject may be thought to warrant. See Signoralli, Vicende della Coltiura 
neUe due Sidlie (Nap^ 1810), torn. iii. p. 643, et seq. 

(1) " S(Hnewha^ about this tune, came letters fi'om Ferdinando and Isabella, 
king and queen of Spain, signifying the final conquest of Granada from the 
Moors ; which action, in itself so wortiiy. King Ferdinando, whose manner 
was never to lose any virtue for the showing, had expressed and di^layed in 
his letters at large, with all the particalarities and religioas punctos and 
ceremomea that were observed in the reception of that dly and kingdom ; 
showing, amongst other things, that the king would not by any means in 
person enter the city until he had first aloof seen the Cross set up upon the 
greater tower of Granada, whereby it became Christiaa ground. That like, 
wise, before he would enter, he did homage to God above^ i»xmouncing by an 
herald from the height of that tower, ttiat he did acknowledge to have reco- 
vered that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and the glorious Virgin, 
and the virtuous apostle St. James, and the holy fatiiier Innocent VIII., 
together with the aids azid services of his prelates, nobles, and commons. 
That yet he stirred not flrom his camp till he had seen a little anny of martyrs, 
to the number of seven hundred and more C!hristians, tibat had lived in Ixmds 
and servitude as slaves to the Moors, pass before his eyes, singing a psalm 
for their redemption; and that he had given tribute unto God, by alms and 
relief extended to them all, for his admission into the dty. These things 
were in the letters, with many more ceremonies of a kind of holy ostenta- 
tion. The king, ever willing to put himself into the consort or quire of aD 
religious actions, and naturally affecting much the king of Spain, as fieur as 
one king can affect another, pajrtlr for his virtues, and partly for a conntear- 
poise to France, upon the receipt of these letters, sent all his nobles and 
prelates that were about the court, together with the mayor and aldermen of 
London, in great solemnity to the church of Paul, there to hear a declaration 
from the lord chancellor, now cardinal. When tbey were assembled, the 
cardinal, standing upon the uppermost step, or half-pace, before the quire, 
and all the nobles, prelates, and governors of the dty at the foot of the 
stairs, made a speech to them, lettmg them know that they were assembled 
in that consecrated place to sing unto God a new song. For that, said be, 
these many years the Christians have not gained new ground or territaxy 
upon the infidels, nor enlarged and set fiBKther the bounds of tbe Christian 
world. But this is now done by the prowess and devotion of Ferdinando 
and Isabella, kings of Spain; who have, to their immOTtal honour, reco- 
vered the great and rich kingdom of Granada, and the populous and mighty 
city of the same name, from the Moors, having been in pos8e88k>n thoeof 
by the space of seven hundred years, and more; for which this assembly 
and all Christians are to render laud and thanks to God, and to celebcate 
this noble act of the king of Spain, who in this is not only victorious bat 
apostolical, in the gaining of new provinces to the Christian fidth. And 
the rather for that this victory and conquest is obtained wKAiout modk 
ellUsion of blood. Whereby it is to be hoped that there shall be gamed not 
only new territory, but infinite souls to the Church of Christ, whom tiw 
Almighty, as it seems, would have live to be converted. Herewifiial he 
did relate some of the most memorable particulars of the war and victory. 
And, after his speech ended, the whole assembly went solemnly in proceaskin, 
and Te Denm was sung."— Lord Bacon, History of the reign of King 
Henry VIl. in his works (ed. London, 1819), vol. v pp. 85, 86.— See also Hall, 
Chronicle, p. 4SS. 
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and romanti3 incidents, and in circumstances of poetical interest. 
With the surrender of its capital, terminated the Arabian 
empire in the Peninsula, after an existence of seven hundred 
ana forty-one years from the date of the orinnal conquest. 
The conseguences of this closing war were of the highest mo- 
ment to Spain. The most obvious was the recovery of an 
extensive territory, hitherto held bv a people whose difference 
of religion, language, and general habits made them not only 
incapable of assmiilating with their Christian neighbours, but 
almost their natural enemies ; while their local position was a 
matter of just concern, as interposed between the great divi- 
sions of tne Spanish monarchy, and opening an obvious avenue 
to invasion from Africa. By the new conquest, moreover, the 
Spaniards gained a large extent of country, possessing the 
highest capacities for production, in its natural fruitfulness of 
sou, temnerature of climate, and in the state of cultivation to 
which it nad been brought by its ancient occupants ; while its 
shores were lined with commodious havens, that afforded every 
facility for commerce. The scattered fragments of the ancient 
Yisigothic empire were now again, with the exception of the 
little state of Navarre, combined into one great monarchy, as 
originally destined by nature ; and Ghristian Spain gradually 
rose, by means of her new acquisitions, from a subordinate 
situation to the level of a first-rate European power. 

The moral influence of the Moorish war, its influence on the 
Spanish character, was highly important. The inhabitants of 
the great divisions of the country, as in most countries during 
the feudal ages, had been brought too frequently into collision 
with each otner to allow the existence of a pervading national 
feeling. This was particularly the case in Spain, where inde- 
pendent states insensibly grew out of the detached fragments of 
territory recovered at different times from the Moorish monarchy. 
The war of Granada subjected all the various sections of the 
country to one common action, under the influence of common 
motives of the most exciting interest ; while it brought them in 
conflict with a race, the extreme repugnance of whose institu- 
tions and character to their own served greatly to nourish the 
nationality of sentiment. In this way the spark of patriotism 
was kindled throughout the whole nation, and the most distant 
provinces of the reninsula were knit together by a bond of 
union which has remained indissoluble. 

The consequences of these wars in a military aspect are also 
worthy of notice. Up to this period, war had been carried on 
by irregular levies, extremely limited in numerical amount and 
in period of service ; under uttie subordination, except to their 
own immediate chiefs, and wholly unprovided with the appa- 
ratus required for extended operations. The Spaniards were 
even lower than most of the European nations in military 
science, as is apparent from the infinite pains of Isabella to 
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avail herself of all foreign resources for their improvement. In 
the war of Granada, masses of men were brougnt together, far 
greater than had hitherto been known in modem warfare. 
They were kept in the field not only through long camoaigns, 
but far into the winter— a thing altogether unpreceaented. 
They were made to act in concert, and the numerous petty 
chiefs brought in complete subjection to one common head, 
whose personal character enforced the authority »of station. 
Lastly, they were supplied with all the requisite munitions, 
through the providence of Isabella, who introduced into the 
service the most skilful engineers from other countries, and 
kept in pay bodies of mercenaries— as the Swiss, for example, 
reputed the best disciplined troops of that day. In this admi- 
rable school the Spanish soldier was gradually trained to patient 
endurance, fortitude, and thorough subordination ; and those 
celebrated captains were formed, with that invincible infantry, 
which in the beginning of the sixteenth century spread the 
military fame of their country over all Christendom. 

But with all our sympathy for the conquerors, it is impos- 
sible, without a deep feeling of regret, to contemplate the decay 
and final extinction of a race who nad made such high advances 
in civilisation as the Spanish Arabs ; to see them driven from 
the stately palaces reared by their own hands, wandering as 
exiles over the lands which still blossomed with the fruits of 
their industry, and wasting away under persecution, until their 
very name as a nation was blotted, out from the map oi history, (l) 
It must be admitted, however, that they had long since reached 
their utmost limit of advancement as a people. The light shed 
over their history shines from distant ages ; for, durincf the 
later period of their existence, they appear to have reposed in a 
state of torpid, luxurious indulgence, which would seem to 
argue that, when causes of external excitement were with- 
drawn, the inherent vices of their social institutions had inca- 
pacitated them for the further production of excellence. In 
this impotent condition, it was wisely ordered that their terri- 
tory should be occupied by a people whose religion and more 
liberal form of government, however frequently misunderstood 
or perverted, qualified them for advancing still higher the 
interests of humanity. 

It will not be amiss te terminate the narrative of the war of 
Granada with some notice of the fate of Kodrieo Ponce de Leon, 
marquis duke of Cadiz ; for he may be regarded in a peculiar 
manner as the hero of it, having struck the first stroke by the 
surprise of Alhama, and witnessed every campaign till the 

(1) The African descendants of the Spanish Moors, unable -wholly to 
relinquish the hope of restoration to the delicious abodes of tiieir ancestors, 
continued for many generations, and perhaps still continue, to put up a peti- 
tion to that effect in their mosques every Friday.— Pedraza, Antiguedad de 
Granada, fol. 7« 
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surrender of Granada. A ciroumstantial aooount of Ms last 
moments is afforded by tlie pen of his worthy countryman, the 
Andalusian curate of lios Palacios. The prallant marquis sur- 
vived the close of the war only a short time, terminating his 
days at his mansion in Seville, on the 28th of August, 1492, 
with a disorder brought on by fatigue and incessant exx>osuie. 
He had reached the forty-ninth year of his age, and, although 
twice married, left no legitimate issue. In his person he was 
of about the middle stature, of a compact, symmetrical fi^ame, a 
fair complexion, with light hair incuning to red. He was an 
excellent horseman, ana well skilled in most of the exercises of 
chivalry. He had the rare merit of combining sagacity witii 
intrepidity in action. Though somewhat impatient, ana gIow 
to forgive, he was frank and generous, a warm Mend« and a 
kind master to his vassals. (1) 

He was strict in his observance of the Catholic worship, 
punctilious in keeping all the church festivals, and in enforcing 
their observance throughout his domains ; and, in war, he was 
a most devout champion of the Yirgin. He was ambitiouB of 
acquisitions, but lavish of expenditure, especially in the embel- 
lishment and fortification of his towns and castles ; spending 
on Alcaic, de G-uadaira, Xerez, and Alanis, the enormous sum 
of seventeen million maravedis. To the ladies he was courteous, 
as became a true knight. At his death, the king and queen 
with the whole court went into mourning ; ** for he was a 
much-loved cavalier," says the curate, " and was esteemed, 
like the Cid, both by Mend and foe ; and no Moor durst abide 
in that quarter of the field where his banner was displayed." 

His body, after lying in state for several days in his palace 
at Seville, with his trusty sword by his side, with which he 
fought all his battles, was home in solemn procession by night 
through the streets of the city, which was everywhere fiSed 
with'tne deepest lamentation ; and was finally deposited in the 
' great chapel of the Augustine church, in the tomb of his ances- 
tors. Ten Moorish banners, which he had taken in battle with 
the infidel before the war of Granada, were borne along at his 
funeral, " and still wave over his sepulchre," says Bemaldez, 
** keeping alive the memory of his exploits, as undying as his 
soul.' The banners have long since mouldered into dust ; the 
very tomb which contained his ashes has been sacrilQeiously 
demolished ; but the fame of the hero will Survive as long as 
any thingj like respect for valour, courtesy, unblemished honour, 
or any other attribute of chivalry, shall be found in Spain. (2) 

(1) Carbqjal Anales, MS. ano 149S. Don Henriiiae de Guzman, dnke at 
Medina Sidonia, the ancient enemy, and, since the commencement of tiw 
Moorish war, the firm friend of the marquis of Cadiz, died the 38th of Aoeost, 
on the same day with the latter. 

(2) Zoniga, Anales de Sevilla, p. 411.— Bemaldez, Reyes fJat^Kcon, MS. 
cap. 104.— The marquis left three illegitimate daughters hv a noble Spanish 
lady, who all formed high connections. He was succeeded in his titles and 
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estates, by the permission of Ferdinand and Isabdla, by Don Rodrigo Ponce 
de Leon, the son of his eldest daughter, who had mauled with one of her 
kinsmen. Cadiz was subsequently annexed by the Spanish sovereigns to the 
crown, firom which it had been detached in Henry IV.'s time; and consider- 
able estates were given as an equivalent, together with the title of duke of 
Arcos, to the tamVcy of Ponce de Leon. 



One of the chief authorities on which the account of the Moorish war rests, 
is Andres Bemaldez, curate of Los Palacios. He was a native of Fuente in 
Leon, and appears to have received his early education under the care of his 
grandfather, a notary of that place, whose commendations of a juvenile essay 
in historical writing led him later in life, according to his own account, to 
record the events of his time in the extended and regular form of a chronicle. 
After admission to orders, he was made chaplain to Deza, archbishop of 
Seville, and curate of Los Palacios, an Andalusian town not far from Seville, 
where he discharg^ed his ecclesiastical functions with credit from 1488 to 1513, 
at which time, as we find no later mention of him, he probably closed his life 
with his labours. 

Bemaldez had ample opportunities for accurate kformaticai relative to the 
Moorish war, since he lived, as it were, in the theatre of action, and was per- 
sonally intimate with the most considerable men of Andalusia, espedally the 
marquis of Cadiz, whom he has made the Achilles of his epic, assi^ung him a 
much more important part in the principal transactions than is always 
warranted by other authorities. His Chronicle is just such as might have been 
anticipated from a person of lively imagination, and competent scholarship for 
the time, deeply dyed with the bigotry and superstition of the Spanish clergy 
in that century. There is no great discrimination apparent in the work of the 
worthy curate, who dwells with goggled-eyed credulity on the most absurd 
marvels, and expends more pages on an empty court show than on the most 
important schemes of policy. But, if he is no philosopher, he has, perhaj^ for 
that very reason, succeeded in making us completely master of the popular 
feelings and prejudices of the time ; while he gives a most vivid portraiture of 
the principal scenes and actors in this storing war, with all their chivalrous 
exploit, and rich theatrical accompaniment. His credulity and fanaticism, 
moreover, are well compensated by a simplicity and loyalty of purjiose, which 
secure much more credit to his narrative than attaches to those of more 
ambitious writers, whose judgment is perpetually swayed by personal or party 
interests. The Chronicle descends as late as 1513, although, as might be 
expected from the author's character, it is entitled to much less confidence in 
the discussion of events which fell without the scope of his personal obser- 
vation. Notwithstanding its historical value is taOj recognised by the 
CastOian critics, it has never been admitted to the press, but stall remains 
engulfed in the ocean of manuscripts with which the Spanish libraries are 
deluged. 

It is remarkable that the war of Granada, which is so admirably suited in jail 
its circumstances to poetical purposes, should not have been more tretmgtS&j 
commemorated by the epic muse. The only successfrd attempt in tlOBiray, 
with which I am acquainted, is the " Conquisto di Granata," by the 
Florentine Girolamo Gratiani, Modena, l650. The author has taken the 
licence, independently of his machinery, of deviating very fireely firom the 
historic track; among other things, introducing Columbus and the Great 
Captahi as principal actors in the drama, in which they played at most but a 
very subordinate part. The poem, which swells into twenty-six cantos, is in 
such repute with the Italian critics, that Quadrio does not hesitate to rank it 
" among the best epical productions of the age.'' A translation of this work 
has recentty appeared at Nuremberg, from the pen of C. M. Winterling, which 
is much commended by the German critics. 

Mr. Irving's late publication, the *' Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada," 
has superseded all further necessity for poetry, and unfortunately for me, for 
history. He has ftiUy availed himself of all the picturesque and animating 
movements of this romantic era; and the reader, who will take the trouble to 
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compare his Chronicle with the present more prosaic and literal narratiTe, will 
see how little he has been seduced firom historic accuracy by the po^kal 
aspect of his subject. The fictitious and romantic dress of his yroA has 
enabled him to make it the medium for reflecting more vividly the floating 
opinions and chimerical fancies of the age, while he has illuminated the picture 
with the dramatic brilliancy of colouring denied to sober history. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

APPLICATION OF CHKISTOPHEE COLUMBUS AT THE 
SPANISH COTJKT. 

1492. 

Early Discoveries of the Portuguese— Of the Spaniards— Columbus — His appli- 
cation at the Castilian Court — Rejected— Negotiations resumed — Favour- 
able disposition of the Queen— Arrangement with Columbus — He sails on 
his flrst Voyage— Indifference to the Enterprise— Acknowledgments due to 
Isabella. 

"While Ferdinand and Isabella were at Santa Fe, the capi- 
tulation was signed that opened the way to an extent of empire, 
compared with which their recent conquests, and indee^ all 
their present dominions, were insignificant. The extraordinary 
intellectual activity of the Europeans in the fifteenth century, 
after the torpor of ages, carried them forward to high advance- 
ment in almost every department of science, but especially 
nautical, whose surprising results have acquired for the age the 
glory of being designated as peculiarlv that of maritime disco- 
very. This was eminently favoured by the political condition 
of modern Europe. Under the Roman empire, the traffic with 
the East naturally centered in Home, the commercial capital 
of the West. After the dismemberment of the empire, it con- 
tinued to be conducted principally through the channel of the 
Italian ports, whence it was diffused^ over the remoter regions 
of Christendom. But these countries, which had now risen 
from the rank of subordinate provinces to that of separate, 
independent states, viewed with jealousy this monoi)oly of 
the Italian cities, by means of which these latter were rapidly 
advancing beyond them in power and opulence. This was 
especially the case with Portugal and Castile,(l) which, placed 
on the remote frontiers of the European continent, were far 
removed from the great routes of Asiatic intercourse ; while 
this disadvantage was not compensated by such an extent of 

(1) Aragon, or rather Catalonia, maintained an extensive commerce with 
the Levant, and the remote regions of the East, during the middle ages, 
through the flourishing part of Barcelona. — See Capmany y Montpalau, 
Memorias Historicaa sobtela Maxvna^Comercio y Artes de Barcelona (Madrid, 
1779-92), passim. 
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territory as secured consideration to some other of the European 
states, equally unfavourably situated for commercial purposes 
with themselves. Thus circumstanced, the two nations of 
Castile and Portugal were naturally led to turn their eyes on 
the great ocean which washed their western borders, and to seek 
in its hitherto unexplored recesses for new domains, and, if 
possible, strike out some undiscovered track towards the opulent 
renons of the East. 

The spirit of maritime enterprise was fomented, and greatly 
facilitated in its operation, by the invention of the astrolabe, 
and lie important discovery of the polarity of the magnet, 
whose first application to the purposes of navigation on an 
extended scafe may be referred to the fifteenth century. (1) 
The Portugese were the iirst to enter on the brilliant path of 
nautical discovery, which they pursued under the infant Don 
Henry with such activity, tnat, before the middle of the 
fifteenth century, they had penetrated as far as Cape de Verd, 
doubling many a fearful headland which had shut in the timid 
navigator of former days ; until at length, in 1486, they descried 
the fo^ promontory which terminates Africa on the south, 
and which, haUed by Kin^ John the Second, under whom it 
was discovered, as the harbinger of the long-sought passage to 
the East, received the cheering appellation of the Cape of Good 
Ho]ge. 

ine Spaniards, in the mean while, did not languish in the 
career of maritime enterprise. Certain adventurers from the 
northern provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa, in 1393, had made 
themselves masters of one of the smallest of the grou^ of islands, 
supposed to be the Fortunate Isles of the ancients, since known 
as the Canaries. Other private adventurers from Seville ex- 
tended their conquests over these islands in the beginning of the 
following century. These were completed in behalf of the crown 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, who equip]^ several fleets for 

(1) A council of mathematiciaiis in the court of John II. of Portugal first 
devised the application of the ancient astrolabe to navigation; thus aflbrding 
to the mariner the essential advantages appertaining to the modem quadrant. 
The discovery of the polarity of the needle, which vulgar tradition assigned to 
the Amalfite Flavio Gioja, and which Robertson has sanctioned without 
scruple, is clearly proved to have occurred more than a century earlier. 
Tiraboschi, who investigates the matter with his usual erudition, passing by 
the doubtful reference of Guiot de Provins, whose age and personal identity 
even are contested, traces the familiar use of the magnetic needle as far bade 
as the first half of the thirteenth century, by a pertinent passage firom Cardinal 
Vitri, who died 1244 ; and sustains this by several similar references to other 
authors of the same century. Capmany finds no notice of its use by tiie 
Castillan navigators earlier than 1403. It was not until considerably later in 
the fifteenth century, that the Portuguese voyagers, trusting to its guidanoe, 
ventured to quit the Mediterranean and African coasts, and extend tiielr 
navigation to Madeira and the Azores.-— See Navanrete, Ck>leccion de los Viages 
y Descubrimientos que hicieron por Mar los Espafioles (Madrid, 18a6<^)» 
tom. i. Introd. sec. 33.— Tiraboschi, Letteratura Italiana. tom. iv. pc. 173. 174. 
—Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. iii. part 1, cap. 4.— Koch, TahV^vo^^Mk 
Revolutions de l*£urope (Paris, 1814), tom. I. pp. M«— %^, 
L 2A. 
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their reduction, which at lengrth terminated in 1495 with tiiat 
of Teneritfe.(l) From the commenoement of their reign* Fer- 
dinand and Isabella had shown an earnest solicitude for the 
encourafrement of commerce and nautical science, as is evinfied 
hj a variety of regulations, which, however imperfect, from tlie 
misconception of the true principles of trade in that day, aie 
sufficiently indicative of the dispositions of the goYemmeiit.(2) 
Under them, and indeed under their predecessors as far bttk 
as Henry the Third, a considerable traffic had been carried on 
with the western coast of AMoa, from which gold dust and 
slaves were imported into the city of Seville. The annalist of 
that city notices the repeated intmerenoe of Isabella in behalf 
of tiiese unfortunate beings, by ordinances tending to aeeure 
them a more equal protection of the laws, or opening sooh 
social indulgences as might mitigate the hardships of tiieir 
condition. A misunderstanding gradually arose between the 
subjects of Castile and Portugal, in relation to their respective 
rights of discovery and commerce on the AMoan coast, which 
promised a fruitful source of collision between the two downs ; 
out which was happily adjusted bv an article in the tzeaty of 
1479, that terminated the war of the succession. By this it was 
settled that the right of traffic and of discovery on the western 
coast of Africa should be exdusivelv reserved to the Portuguese, 
who in their turn should resign all claims on the Canaries to 
the crown of Castile. The Spaniards, thus exdoded from 
further progress to the south, seemed to have no other opening 
left for naval adventure than the hitherto untravelled r^ons 
of the great western ocean. Fortunately, at this jnnetoe, 
an individual appeared among them, in the person of Chxisto- 
pher Columbus, endowed with capacity for stimulating them to 
this heroic enterprise, and conduotii^ it to a glorious issue. (3) 

(1) Four of the fsljuids were conquered on behalf of pilvBte x lvmiiuw Bg 
chiefly from Andalusia, before the accession of Ferdhiand and TsRheHa, and 
under their reign were held as the property of m noble CaaHHan teoily, 
named Peraza. The sovereigns sent a consJaerahle annameDt tram Q m SO n 
in 1480, which sabdoed the great island of Canary on b^ialf of tlie cnma, 
and another in 1493, which eflRected the redaction of Palma and Taiwrtilh, 
after a sturdy resistance firom the natives. Bemaldez postpones ttm last 
conquest to 1496.— Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia, torn. i. pp. 347— MQ. 
— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 136, 903.— Bemaldez, Beyes Catdlicoa, MS. cap.' 
64, 65, 66, 133.— Navarrete, Coleodon de Viages, torn. L Introd. sec 98. 

(2) Among ttie provisions of the sovereigns, enacted previous to tiie i 
, date, maybe noted those for regulating the cdn and weights ; foropc 

free trade between Castile and Aragon j for secority to Genoese and Va 
trading vessels; for safe conduct to maiiners and flshannen| for privflagaato 
the seamen of Falosj for i»ohibiting the plunder of vessdis wrecked on the 
coast; and an ordinance of the very last year, requiring foreigneEa to tifte 
their return cargoes in the products of the country.— See theae Iswa aacK- 
tracted from the Ordenan9afi Reales and the various pubiiie azckLvea, in Maou 
de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Uust. 11. 

C3) Zufuga, Annales de Sevilla, pp. 373, 374, 308.— Zurita, Anales, torn. Ir, 
lib. 20, cap. 30, 34.— l^avaxreto, Coteccion de Viages, tom. i. Introd. see. SI* 94. 
— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espaeae,\om,^tVL'^.^t€i 
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This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa, of hmnble 
parentage, though perhaps honourable descent. (1) He was 
instructed in his early youth at Pavia, where he acquired a 
strong relish for the mathematical sciences, in which ne sub- 
sequently excelled. At the age of fourteen he engaged in a 
seafaring life, which he followed with little intermission till 
1470 ; wnen, probably little more than thirty years of age,(2) 
he landed in Portugal, the country to wnich adventurous 
spirits from all parts of the world tnen resorted, as the great 
theatre of maritime enterprise. After his arrival, he continued 
to make voyages to the then known parts of liie world, and, 
when on shore, occupied himself with the construction and sale 
of charts and maps ; while his geographical researches were 
considerably aided by the possession of papers belonging to 
an eminent Portuguese navi^tor, a deceased relative of his 
wife. Thus stor^ with aU that nautical science in that 
day could supply, and fortified by large practical experience, 
the reflecting mmd of Columbus was naturally led to specu- 
late on the existence of some other land beyond the western 
waters; and he conceived the possibility of reaching the 
eastern shores of Asia, whose provinces of Zipango and 
Cathay were emblazoned in such gorgeous colours in the 
narratives of Mandeville and the Pou, by a more direct and 

(1) Spotomo, Memorials of Colambus (London, 1823), p. 14. — Senarega, 
apud Maratori, Rerum Ital. Script, torn. xziy. p. 536.— Antonio Gallo, De 
Navigatione Ck>liunbi, apnd Mnratoii, Rerum Ital. Script, tom. xziii. p. 208. 
It is very generally agreed that the father of Columbus exercised the craft 
of a wool-carder, or weaver. The admiral's son, Ferdinand, after some 
speculation on the genealogy of his illustrious parent concludes with remark- 
ing, that, aftor all, a noble descent would confer less lustre on him tiian to 
have sprung tram, such a father. A philosopfaical sentiment, indicatinflr 
pretty strongly that he had no great ancestry to boast of. Ferdinand finds 
something extremely mysterious and typical in his father's name of Columbut, 
signifying a dove, in token of his being ordained to *' cany the olive-braiu^ 
and oil of baptism over the ocean, like Noah's dove, to denote tiie peace and 
tmion of the heathen people with the church, after thqr had been shut np in 
the ark of darkness and confusion." — Fernando Colon, Historia dei Almirante, 
cap. 1, 3, apud Barcia, Historiadores Frimitivos de las Indias Ocddentalea 
(Madrid, 1749), tom. L 

(2> Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 131.— Mufioz, Historia del Nuevo- 
Mundo (Madrid, 1793), lib. 3, sec. 13. There are no suflicient data for deter- 
mining the period of Columbus's birth. The learned Muiioz places it in 1440. 
(Hist, del Nnevo- Mundo, lib. 3, sec. 12.) Navarrete, who has weighed the 
various authorities with caution, seems inclined to remove it back eight or 
ten years further, resting chiefly on a remark of Bemaldez, tiiat he died In 
1506, '*in a good old age, at the age of seventy, a Utile more or less.** 
(Cap. 131.) The expression is somewhat vagrue. In order to recondle the 
facts with this hypothesis, Navarrete is compelled to r^ect, as a chirogia- 
phical blunder, a passage in a letter of the admiral, placing his bhrth in 14A6, 
and to distort another passage in his book of " Prophecies," whldi if litenBy 
taken, would seem to establish liis birth near the time assigned by Mnfioz. 
Incidental allusions in some other autiiortties, speaking: of ColumbU8*8 old ace 
at or near the time of his death, strongly corroborate Navarrete's inference. 
(See Colecdon de AHages, tom. i. Introd. sec. 64.) Mr. Irrhkg seems wUUn^^x^ 
rely exdusively on the mthoiity of Bemaldez. 
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oommodious route than that which traversed the eastern 
continent. (1) 

The existence of land heyond the Atlantic, which was not 
discredited hy some of the most enlightened ancients, (2) had 
hecome matter of common speculation at the dose of the fif- 
teenth century ; when maritime adventure was daily disclosing 
the mysteries of the deep, and bringing to light new regions, 
that had hitherto existed only in fancy. A proof of this popular 
belief occurs in a curious passage of the '* Morgante Magnore " 
of the Florentine poet Pulci, a man of letters, but not distin- 
guished for scientific attainments beyond his day. (3) The 
passage is remarkable, independently of the cosmographical 
knowledge it implies, for its allusion to phenomena in physical 
science not estaolished till more than a century later. The 
Devil, alluding to the vulgar superstition respecting the Pillars 
of Hercules, thus addresses his companion Binaldo : — 

*' Know fhat this theory is fUsc} his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge &r o'er 
The western wave, a smooth and level pUin, 
Albeit the earth is Huhioned like a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould. 
And Hercules might blush to learn how for 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set 
The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 



(1) Antonio de Herrera, Historia General de las Indias Occidentales 
(Amberes, 17S8), tom. i. dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 7*— Gomara, Historia de las Indias, 
oap. 14, apud Barda, Hist. Fiimitiyos, tom. ii.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cattflicos, 
MS. cap. 118.— Navarrete, Coleccion de Vlages, tom. i. Introd. sec. 80. 
Ferdinand Columbus enumerates three grounds on which his tether's 
conviction of land in the West was founded. First, natural reason, or 
conclusions drawn firom science ; secondly, authority of writers, amounting 
to Uttle more than vague specnlattons of the ancients; thirdly, testimony 
of saUors, comprehendLog, In addition to popular rumours of lind described 
in western voyages, such relics as appeared to have floated to the European 
shores from the other side of the Atlantic— Hist, del Afanirante, cap. 6—8. 

(S) None of tha intimations are so precise as that contained in the well* 
known lines of Seneca's Medea, 

" Venient annis saecula," &c. 

although, when regarded as a mere poetical vagary, it has not the w^ht 
which belongs to more serious suggestions, of shnilar import, in the writings 
of Aristotie and Strabo. The various allusions in the ancient classic writers 
to an undiscovered world form the sulidect of an elaborate essay in tiie 
Memoriae da Acad^ Real das Sdendas de lisboa (tom. v. pp. loi— lis), 
and are embodied, in much greater detaU, in the first section of Hum- 
boldt's '*Histoire de la G^gn^hie du Noaveau Continent}" a work in 
which the author, with his usual acuteness, has successfully applied the vast 
stores of his erudition and experience to the illustration of nuuiy interesting 
points connected with the discovery of the New World, and the petaonal 
history of Columbus. 

(S) It is probably the knowledge of this which has led some writers to 
impute part of his work to the learned Marsilio Ficino ; and others, with 
8tm less charity and probability, to refer the authorship of the whole to 
PoJitian.— Comp. Taaso* Ovet« (Venezia, 1735-42), tom. x. p. 129 ; and 
Crescimbeni, IstoriadeV^aN'oXcsx^^oesita. VN«cv%3^ iii. pp. 373^ 374. 
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Men shall descry another hemisphere. 

Since to one common centre all things tend. 

So earth, by curious mystery divhie 

Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 

At our Antipodes are cities, states. 

And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore. 

But see, the Sun speeds on its western path 

To glad the nations with expected light." (1) 

Columbus'? hypothesis rested on much higher groimd than 
mere popular belief. What indeed was credulity with the 
vulgar, and speculation with the learned, amounted, in his 
mind, to a settled practical conviction, that made him ready 
to peril life and lortune on the result of the experiment. 
He was fortified still further in his conclusions by a corre- 
spondence with the learned Italian Toscanelli, who furnished 
him with a map of his own projection, in which the eastern 
coast of Asia was delineated opposite to the western frontier of 
Europe. (2) 

Filled with lofty anticipations of achieving a discovery which 
would settle a question of such moment, so long involved in 
obscurity, Columbus submitted the theory on which he had 
founded his belief in the existence of a western route to King 
John the Second, of Portugal. Here he was doomed to encounter 
for the first time the embarrassments and mortifications which 
80 often obstruct the conceptions of genius, too sublime for the 
SL^ in which thev are formed. After a loi^ and fruitless nego- 
tiation, and a dishonourable attempt on the part of the Portu- 

(i; Pnld, Morgante Maggiore, canto 25, st. S99> S30.— I have used blank 
verse, as affordmg focility for a more literal version than the correspond, 
ing ottavarima of the original. This passage of Pulci, which has not fitllen 
under the notice of Humboldt, or any other writer on the same subject 
whom I have consulted, affords, probably, the most circumstantial prediction 
that is to be found of the existence of a western world. Dante, two centuries 
before, had intimated more vaguely his belief in an undiscovered quarter of 
the globe: 

(* De* vostri sensi, ch* h del rimanente, 
Non vogliate negar Pesperienza, 
Diretro al sol, del mondo senza gente." 

Inferno, cant. 20, v. lis. 

(2) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, torn. ii. Col. Dipl. No. l.— Muiioz, 
Hist, del Nntvo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 17.— It is singular that Ckdumbus, in his 
visit to Iceland in 1477 (see Fernando Ck>lon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 4), 
should have learned nothing of the Scandinavian voyages to the norOiem 
shores of America in the tenth and following centuries ; yet, if he was 
acquainted with them, it appears equally surprishxg that he should not have 
adduced the fact in support of his own hypothesis of the existence of land in 
the west ; and that he should have taken a route so different firom that of his 
predecessors in the path of discovery. It may be, however, as M. de Hum- 
boldt has well remarked, that the information he obtained in Iceland was too 
vague to suggest the idea that the lands thus discovered by the Northmen 
had any connection with the Indies, of which he was in pursuit. In Columbus's 
day, indeed, so little was understood of the true position of these countries, 
that Greenland is laid down on the maps in the European seas, and as a penin- 
sular prolongation of Scandinavia.— See Humboldt, G^graphie da NQ<n««sx 
Continent, tom. ii.pp. 118, 125. 
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gnese to avail themselyes olandestinely of his information, he 
quitted Lisbon in dis^st, determined to submit his proposals 
to the Spanish sovereigns, relying on their reputed character for 
wisdom and enteri)rise. (1 ) 

The period of his arrival in Spain being the latter part of 
1484, would seeifi to have been the most unpropitious possible 
to his desipm. The nation was then in the heat of the Moorish 
war, and the sovereigns were unintermittingly engaged, as we 
have seen, in prosecuting their campaigns, or in active prepa- 
ration for them. The large expenditiu^ incident to this ex- 
hausted all their resources ; and indeed the engrossing character 
of this domestic conquest left them little leisure for indulging 
in dreams of distant and doubtful discovery. Columbus, more- 
over, was unfortunate in his first channel of communication 
with the court. He was furnished by Fray Juan Perez de 
Marohena, guardian of the convent of La. Rabida in Andalusia, 
who had early taken a deep interest in his plans, with au 
introduction to Fernando de Talavera, prior of Prado, and con- 
fessor of the queen, a person high in the roval confidence, and 
gradually raised through a succession of ecclesiastical dignities 
to the archiepiscopal see of Granada. He was a man of irre- 
proachable morals, and of comprehensive benevolence for that 
day, as is shown in his subsequent treatment of the unfortu- 
nate Moi'iscoes.(2) He was also learned ; although his leaminff 
was that of the cloister, deeply tinctured with pedantry and 
superstition, and debased by such servile deference even to the 
errors of antiquity, as at once led him to discountenance every- 
thing like innovation or enterprise. (3) 

With these timid and exclusive views, Talavera was so fer 
from comprehending the vast conceptions of Columbus, that he 
seems to have regarded him as a mere visionary, and ms hypo- 
thesis as involving principles not altogether orthodox. Femi- 
nand and Isabella, desirous of obtaining the opinion of the 
most competent judges on the merits of Columous's theory, 
referred mm to a council selected by Talavera, from the most 
eminent scholars of the kingdom, chiefly ecclesiastics; whose 
profession embodied most of the science of that day. Such 
was the apathy exhibited by this learned conclave, and so 
numerous the impediments suggested by dulness, prejudice, or 
scepticism, that years glided away befort» it came to a decision. 
During this time, Columbus appears to have remained in 

(1) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, torn. i. dec. l, lib. 1, cap. 7*— Muno^ Hist, 
del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 19.— Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. ift.— -Ben- 
zoni, Novi Orbis Historia, lib. 1, cap. 6.— Fernando Colon, Hist, del AlmiiBotc, 
cap. 10.— Faria y Sousa, Europa Portug^uesa, torn. ii. part 3, ca^.. 4. 

(2) Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Talavera. 

(3) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, p. 214. — Herrera, Indias 
Occidentales, torn. i. dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almi- 
rante, c. ii. — Muuoz postpones his advent to Spain to 1485, on the siq)position 
that he offered his services to Grcnoa immediately after this nqitaxe vritb 
Portugal. — Hist, del Hvxevo-^^MAojYto. *i,, «» % *» 
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attendance on the court, bearine arms occasionally in the cam-' 
paiffns, and experiencing: from me sovereigns an unusual degree 
of aeferenoe and personal attention ; an evidence of which is 
afforded in the disbursements repeatedly made by the royal 
order for his private ea5)en8es, and in the instructions issued 
to the municipalities of the different towns in» Andalusia, to 
supply him gratuitously witii lodging and other personal accom- 
moaations.(l) 

At length, however, Columbus, wearied out by this painful 
procrastination, pressed the court for a definite answer to his 
propositions ; when he was informed that the council of Sala- 
manca pronounced his scheme to be '* vain, impracticable, and 
resting on grounds too weak to merit the support of the govern- 
ment. Many in the council, however, were too enlightened to 
acquiesce in this sentence of the majority. Some of the.most 
considerable persons of the court, indeed, moted by the cogency 
of Columbus s arguments, and afiboted by the elevation and 
grandeur of his views, not only cordially embraced his scheme^ 
but extended their personal intimacy and friendship tohim. Suoli* 
among others, were the grand cardinal Mendoza, a man whose 
enlarged capacity and acquaintance with affiirs raised him 
above many of the narrow prejudices of his order ; and D^a, 
archbishop of Seville, a Dominican friar, whose commanding 
talents were afterwards unhappily perverted in the service <n 
the Holy Office, over which he presided as successor to Torque- 
mada.(2) The authority of these individuals had undoubtedly 
great weight with the sovereigns, who softened the verdict A 
the junto by an assurance to Columbus, that, " although they 
were too much occupied at present to embark in his undertak- 
ing, yet. at the conclusion of the war, they should find both 
time ana inclination to treat with him." Such was the ineffec- 
tual result of Columbus's long and painful solicitation ; and, 
fieir from receiving the quaHfied assurance of the sovereigns in 
mitigation of their refusal, he seems to have considered it as 
' and fi^al. In great d^ection of mind, therefore. 



at without further delay, he quitted the court, and bent his 
way to the south, with the apparently almost desperate intent 
of seeking out some other patxon to his undertaking. (3) 

(1) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Ztmiga, Annales de 
SeviUa, p. 104.— Navazrete, Colcccion de Vlages, torn. i. sec. 6o, Ol i torn. IL 
Col. Dipl. N08. 2, 4. 

(2) This prelate, Diego de Deza, vras bom of poor bat respectable parents, 
at Toro. He early entered the Dornhdcan order, where his learning and 
exemplaxj life recommended him to the notice of the sovereigns, who called 
him to court to take charge of Prince John's education. He was afterwards 
raised, through the usual course of episcopal preferment, to the metropolitan 
see of Seville. His situation, as confessor of Ferdinand, gave him great 
influence over that monarch, with whom he appears to have maintaineid an 
intimate correspondence to the day of his death.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
dial, de Deza. 

(3) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 11.— SalazBX ^ Vk»&S^snaK 
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Columbus had already visited his native city of Genoa, for 
the purpose of interesting: it in his scheme of discovery ; but 
the attempt proved unsuooessfol. He now made application* 
it would seem, to the dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina Geli 
successively, from the latter of whom he experienced much 
kindness and hospitality ; but neither of these nobles, whose 
largre estates lying along tiie seashore had often invited them 
to maritime adventure, was disposed to assume one which 
seemed tOHO hazardous for the resources of the crown. Without 
wasting time in further solicitation, Columbus prepared, with a 
heavy heart, to bid adieu to Spain (1491), and carry ms proposals 
to the king of France, from whom he had received a letter of 
encouragement while detained in Andalusia. (1) 

His progress, however, was arrested at the convent of La 
Eabida, which he visited previous to his departure, by his 
friend the guardian, who prevailed on him to postpone his 
journey till another effort had been made to move the Spanish 
court in his favour. For this purpose the worthy eodesiastie 
undertook an expedition in person to the newly-erected city of 
Santa Fe, where the sovereigns lay encamped before Granada. 
Juan Perez had formerly been confessor of Isabella, and was 
held in ^eat consideration by her for his excellent qualities. 
On arriving at the camp, he was readily admitted to an 
audience, when he pressed the suit of Columbus with all the 
earnestness and reasoning of which he was capable. The Mar's 
eloquence was supported by that of several eminent persons 
whom Columbus during his long residence in the countay had 
interested in his project, and 'who viewed with sincere regret 
the prospect of its abandonment. Among these individuals are 
particularly mentioned Alonso de Q^uintaniUa, comptroller- 
general of Castile, Louis de St. Angel, a fiscal officer of the 

Gr6n. del Gran Cardenal, p. 215.— Monoz, Hist, del Naevo-Mnndo, Hb. % 
sec. 25, 29.— Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, torn. 1. Introd. sec. 6o. 

(I) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Maiioz, Hist, del 
Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 27.— Spotomo, Memorials of Columbus, pp. aj|— as. — 
Tlie last dates the application to Genoa prior to that to Portugal. ^ letter 
from the duke of Medina Cell to the cardinal of Spain, dated igth Bfarch, 1493, 
refers to his entertaining Columbus as his guest for two years. It is very 
difficult to determine the date of these two years. If Herrera is correct in the 
statement, that, after a five years* residence at court, whose commencement 
he had previously referred to 1484, he carried his proposals to the duke of 
Medina Cell (see cap. 7, 8), the two years may have intervoied between 1489 — 
1491. Kavarrete places them between the departure from Portugal and the 
first application to the court of Castile, in i486. Some other writers, and 
among them Munoz and Irving, referring his application to Genoa to 1485, and 
his first appearance in Spain to a subsequoit period, make no provision tea the 
residence with the duke of Medina Cell. Mr. Irving indeed is betrayed into a 
chronological inaccuracy in speaking of a seven years* residence at the court 
in 1491, which he had previously noticed as having before begun in i486. 
(Life of Columbus; London, 1828; comp. vol. i. pp. 109, 141.) InfiAct,the 
discrepancies among the earliest authorities are such as to render hopeless any 
attempt to settle with precision the chronology at Columbus's movementB 
previous to his first voyage. 
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crown of Aragon, and the marchioness of Moya, the personal 
friend of Isabella, all of whom exercised considerable influence 
over her counsels. Their representations, combined with the 
opportune season of the application, occurring: at the moment 
when the approaching: termination of the Moorish war allowed 
rodbi for interest in other objects, wrougrht so fayourable a chang^e 
in the dispositions of the soyereigins, that they consented to 
resume the ne^tiation with Columbus. An invitation was 
accordingly sent to him to repair to Santa Fe, and a consider- 
able sum provided for his suitable equipment, and his expenses 
on the road.(l) 

Columbus, who lost no time in availing himself of this wel- 
come intelligence, arrived at the camp in season to witness the 
surrender of Granada, when everjr heart, swelling with exulta- 
tion at the triumphant terminanon of the war, was naturally 
disposed to enter with greater confidence on a new career of 
adventure. At his interview with the king and queen, he once 
more exhibited the arguments on which his hypotnesis was 
founded. He then endeavoured to stimulate the cupidity of 
his audience, by picturing the realms of Mangi and Cathay, 
which he coniidently expected to reach by this western route, in 
all the barbaric splendours which had been shed over them by 
the lively fancy of Marco Polo and other travellers of the 
middle ages ; and he concluded with appealing: to a higher 
principle, by holding out the prospect of extending the empire 
of the Cross over nations of benighted heathen, while he pro- 
posed to devote the profits of hi» enterprise to the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre. This last ebullition, which mi^htwell 
have passed for fanaticism in a later day, and given a visionary 
tinge to his whole prelect, was not quite so preposterous in an age 
in which the spirit of the i 



spirit of l^e crusades might oe said still to linger, 
and the romance of religion had not yet been disnelled by sober 
reason. The more temperate suggestion of the oiffusion of the 
Gospel was well suited to affect Isabella, in whose heart the 
principle of devotion was deeply seated, and who, in all her 
undertakings, seems to have been far less sensible to the vulgar 
impidses of avarice or ambition, than to any argument con- 
nected, however remotely, with the interests of religion. (2) 

Amidst all these propitious demonstrations towards Columbus, 
an obstacle unexpectedly arose in the nature of his demands, 
which stipulated for himself and heirs the title and authority 
of admiral and viceroy over all lands discovered by him, with 
one-tenth of the pronts. This was deemed wholly inadmis- 
sible. Ferdinand, who had looked with cold distrust on the 

(1) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. viii. pp. ISO, ISO.— Mufioz, Hist, del 
Nnevo-Mundo, lib. 3, sec. 31.— Henrera, Inoias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. I, 
cap. 8.— Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, torn. i. Introd. sec. 6o. 

(2) Herrera» Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— Primer Viage de 
Colon, apad Navarrete, Colecdon deinafes, torn. i. pp. 3, 117.— Fernando 
Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 13. 
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expedition from the first, was supported by tlie remonstrances 
of Talayera, the new archbishop of Granada, who declared that 
*' such demands savoured of the highest degree of arrogance, 
and would be unbecoming in their highnesses to grant to a 
needy foreign adventurer/' Columbus, however, steadily re- 
sistea every attempt to induce him to modify his prox)06itiins. 
On this ground the conferences were abruptly farokeii of^ and- 
he once more turned his back upon the Spanish oourt» resolved 
rather to forego his splendid anticipations of discovery at the 
very moment when the career so long sought was throvni. open 
to him, than surrender one of the honourable distinotionB due 
to his services. This last act is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
exhibition in Ms whole life, of that proud!, unyielding spirit which 
ansteined him through so many years of trial, and enabled hun 
at length to achieve his great enterprise, in the £eice of every 
obstadie which man and nature had opposed to it.(l) 

to be of 



The misunderstanding was not suffered to be of long dura- 
tion. Columbus's Mends, and especially Louis de St. Angd, 
remonstrated with the queen on these proceedings in the most 
earnest manner. He frankly told her that Columbus's demands, 
if high, were at least contingent on success, when they would 
be well deserved ; that, if he failed, he required nothing. He 
expatiated on his qualifications for the undertakings, so signal 
as to insure in all probability the patronage of some other 
monarch, who would reap« the fruits of his discoveries ; and he 
ventured to remind the qtleen, that her j>resent policy was not 
in accordance with the magoanimous spirit whion had hitJierto 
made her the ready patron of great and heroic enterprise. Far 
from being displeased, Isabella was moved by his nonest elo- 
quence. She contemplated the proposals of Columbus in. thdr 
true light ; and. refrising to hearken any long^ to the sugges- 
tions of cold and timid counsellors, she gave way to the natural 
impulses of her own noble and generous heart : *' I will assome 
the undertaking," said she, ** for my own crown of Castile, 
and am read^ to pawn my jewels to defray the expenses of it, 
if the funds in the treasury shall be found, itiadequate." The 
treasury had been reduced to the lowest ebb by the late war ; 
but the receiver, St Angel, advanced the sums required, from 
the Aragonese revenues deposited in his hands. Araxon* how- 
ever, was not considered as adventuring in the exi)e£tion, the 
ohan[es and emoluments of which were reserved exclusively for 
Castfle.(2) 

Columbus, who was overtaken by the royal messenger at a 
few leagues' distance only from Granada, experienced me most 

(1) Munoz, Hist, del Kuevo-Mimdo, lib. 2, sec. 28, 29.— Fernando Coloo, 
Hist, del Almirante, ubi supra. 

(2) Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8.— -Munoc, Hist, del 
Noero-Mundo, Ub. 2, sec. 32, 33. — Fernando Colon, Higt del AlmkMit*, 
cap. 14.— Gomaxa, Hi^. CLe\BA\xvdia&, c^^. is. 
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eonrteons reception on his return to Santa Fe, where a defini- 
tive arrangement was concluded with the Spanish sovereigns, 
April 17th, 1492. By the terms of the capitulation, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, as lords of the ooean-seas, constituted Christopher 
Columbus their admiral, viceroy, and govemor-peneral of all 
such islands and continents as he shoula discover in the western 
ocean ; with the privilege of nominating tiiree candidates, for 
the selection of one by the crown, for the ^vernment of each of 
these territories. He was to be vested with exclusive ri^ht of 
jurisdiction over all commercial transactions within his ad- 
miralty. He was to be entitled to one-tent^ of all the products 
and profits within the limits of his discoveries, and an ad- 
ditional eighth, provided he should contribute one-eighth part 
of the expense. By a subsequent ordinance, the official digni- 
ties above enumerated were settled on him and his heirs for 
ever, with the privilege of prefixing the title of Don to their 
names, which had not then degenerated into an appellation of 
mere courtesy. (1) 

No sooner were the arrangements oompleted, than Isabella 
prepared with her charaotoristio promptness to forward the 
expedition by the most efficient measures. Orders were sent to 
Seville and the other ports of Andalusia, to furnish stores and 
other articles requisite for the voyage, free of duty, and at as 
low rates as possible. The fleet, consisting of three vessels, was 
to sail from the little port of Palos, in Andalusia, whion had. 
been condemned for some delin^uenc}r to maintain two caravels 
for a twelvemonth for the public service. The third vessel was 
furnished by the admiral, aided, as it would seem, in defraying 
the charges, b^ his Mend the gniardian of La Babida, and. the 
Pinzons, a lanuly in Pfiloa long diatmguiahed for its enterpnae 
among the maruLers of that active community. With their 
assistance^ Columbus was enabled to surnLOunt the disinolirta- 
tion, and indeed open opposition, manifested by the Andaluaian 
mariners to his perilouB voyage ; so that in less than three 
months his little squadron ^waa equipped for sea. A suffi- 
cient evidence of the extrom^e unpopularity of the expedition is 
afforded by a royal ordinance or trie 30tn of April, promising 
protection to all persons who should embark in it from criminal 
prosecution of whatever kind, until two montha after their re- 
turn. The armament consisted of two caravels, or light vessela 
without decks, and a third of larger bui-den. The total nmn- 
her of persons who embarked amounted to one hundred and 
twenty ; and th« whole charges of the crown for the expedition 
did not exceed seventeen thousand florins. The fleet was in- 
structed to keep clear of the African coast, and other maritinae 
possessions of rorhii^nJ. At length, all things being in readi- 
ness, Columbus and his whole crew partook of the sacrament, 

(I) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, torn. iL CoL Diplomat. Nos. 6, 6.— 
Zoniga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 412.— Mariana, Hiat. de £spa&at t»m..\i.^.^^< 
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and confessed themselves, after the devout manner of the 
ancient Spanish voyagers, when engaged in any important 
enterprise ; and on toe morning of the 3rd of August, 1492, the 
inb'epid navigator, bidding aaieu to the Old World, launched 
forth on that unfathomed waste of waters where no sail had 
been ever spread before. (1) 

It is impossible to peruse the story of Columbus without 
assigning to him almost exclusively the glory of his great dis- 
covery: for, from the first moment of its conception to that 
of its final execution, he was encountered by every species of 
mortification and embarrassment, with scarcely a heart to 
cheer, or a hand to help him. (2) Those more enlightened per- 
sons, whom, during his long residence in Spain, he suooeededin 
interesting in his expedition, looked to it probably as the means 
of solving a dubious problem, with the same sort of vagrue and 
sceptical curiosity as to its successful result with which we con- 
template, in our day, an attempt to arrive at the nortii-west 
passage. How feeble was the interest excited, even among 
those who from their science and situation would seem to have 
their attention most naturally drawn towards it, may be in- 
ferred from the infreguency of allusion to it in ike correspon- 
dence and other writmgs of that time, previous to the actual 

(i; Peter Martjrr, De Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe (Coloniae, 1574), dec 1, 
lib. 1.— Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, torn. U. Col. Diplomat. Nos. 7, 8,9, 
10, 13.— Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 0«— Fernando CdoD, 
Hist, del Alinirante,cap. 14.— Munoz, Hist, del Naevo-Mimdo, lib. s, sec. SS.~ 
Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. l, cap. 6.— Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, o^. 15 
—The expression in the text will not seem too strong:, even admitting: ^^ 
previous discoveries of the Northmen, which were made in so much hi^rha 
latitudes. Humboldt has well shown the probability, i priori, of snch dSs- 
coveries, made in a narrow part of the Atlantic, where the Orcades, the Feroe 
Islands, Iceland, and Greenland, afforded the voyager so many intermediate 
stations, at moderate distances from each other. (G^graphie dn Nonveaa 
Continent, tom. ii. pp. 183, et seq.) The publication of the original Scaikh- 
navian MSS. (of which imperfect notices and selections only have hitherto 
found their way into the world), bv the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
at Copenhagen, is a matter of the deepest interest ; and it is fortunate that it is 
to be conducted under auspices which must insure its execution in the most 
faithful and able manner. It may be doubted, however, whether the deda- 
ration of the Prospectus, that " it was the knowledge of the Scandinavian 
voyages, in all probability, which prompted the expedition of Columbus,*' csn 
ever be established. His personal history furnishes strong internal evidence 
to the contrary. 

(2) How strildngly are the forlorn condition and indomitable energy of 
Columbus depicted in the following noble verses of Chiabrera : — 
" Certo da cor, ch* alto destin non scelse. 

Son I'imprese magnanime neglette; 

Ma le bell' alme alle bell* opre elette 

Sanno gioir uelle fatiche eccelse j 

N^ biasmo popolar, frale catena, 

Spirto d*onore, il sno cammin refOrena. 

Cosi lunga stagion per modi indeg^ni 

Eurcpa disprezzd I'inclita spraie, 

Schemendo il vulgo, e seco i Regi insieme, 

Nudo nocchier, promettUor di Regni.** 

^;S3&A«^«xte 1, consone is 
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discovery. Peter Martyr, one of the most accomplished scholars 
of ^e period, whose residence at the Castilian court must have 
fully instructed him in the designs of Columbus, and whose 
inquisitive mind led him subsequently to take the deepest in- 
terest in the results of his discoveries, does not, so far as I am 
aware, allude to him in any part of ms voluminous correspon- 
dence with the learned men of his time, previous to the £rst 
expedition. The common people reg:araea, not merely with 
apathy, but with terror, tne prospect of a voyage that was to 
take tne mariner from the safe ana pleasant seas which he was 
accustomed to navigate, and send him roving on the boundless 
wilderness of waters, which tradition and superstitious fancy 
had peopled with innumerable forms of horror. 

It is true that Columbus experienced a most honourable 
reception at the Castilian court, such as naturally flowed from 
the oenevolent spirit of Isabella, and her just appreciation of 
his pure and elevated character. But the queen was too little 
of a proficient in science to be able to estimate the merits of his 
hypothesis ; and as many of those on whose iudgment she 
leaned, deemed it chimerical, it is probable that she never 
entertained a deep conviction of its truth ; at least not enough 
to warrant the liberal expenditure which she never refused to 
schemes of real importance. This is certainly inferred by the 
paltry amount actually expended on the armament, far inferior 
to that appropriated to the equipment of two several fleets in 
the course of the late war for a foreign expedition, as well 
as to that with which in the ensuing year she followed up 
Columbus's discoveries. 

But while, on a review of the circumstances, we are led more 
and more to admire the constancy and unconquerable spirit 
which carried Columbus victorious throup^h all the difficiuties 
of his undertaking, we must remember, in justice to Isabella, 
that, although tardily, she did in fact furnish the resources 
essential to its execution; that she undertook the enterprise 
when it had been explicitly declined by other powers, and when 
probably none other of tnat age would have been found to 
countenance it; and that, after once plighting her faith to 
Columbus, she became his steady friend, shielding him against 
the calumnies of his enemies, reposing in him the most generous 
confidence, and serving him in the most acceptable manner, by 
supplying ample resources for the prosecution of his glorious 
discoveries. (1) 

(I) Ck>lnmbu8, in a letter written on hib third Toyage* pays an honest, heart- 
felt tribute to the effectaAl patronage which he experienced from the queen. 
** In the midst of tiie gentsral incredulity/* says he, " the Almighty inAised 
into the queen, my lady, the spirit of intelligence and energy; and, whilst 
every one else in his ignorance was expatiating only on the inconvenience and 
cost, her Highness approved it, on the contrary, and gave it all the support iu 
her power." — See Carta al Ama del Principe D. Joan, apud Navorrete, 
Coleccion de Viages, torn. i. p. 960. 
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It is DOW more than thirty yean ibioe the Spanish gOTemment inU r ^i fc( «* l 
Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, one of the most eminfnt scbolaza of tte 
conntry, with the care of ezplorin^^ ttie pnbUc archives, tar the jMoarposecf 
collect^ information relative to the Toyages and discoveries of tlie esiif 
Sitanish navigators. In 1825, Sefior Navarrete gave to the worid the ftnt 
firaifcs of his indefatigable researches, hi two volumes, the oommeneemeDtaf 
a series comprehnuiing letters, private Jonmals, royal ordiiuuioes, and oths 
original docoments, illostrative of the discovery of America. These tm 
volumes are devoted ezdosively to the adventures and personal histOKy of 
Columbus, and must be regarded as the only aatiientic basis on wbitktBf 
notice of the great navigator can hereafter rest. Fortunately, Mr. liviaa^ 
visit to Spain at this period enabled the world to derive tba fuU bencAtof 
Senor Navarrete's researches, by presenting their results in comnection wtt 
whatever had been beftxre known of Columbus, in the lucid and attractive Am 
which engages the interest oi every reader. It would aeem highly proper ttit 
the fortunes of the discoverer of America should engage the pen of anlid»> 
bitant of her most f&voured and enlightened r^;ion; and it is mmeoessaiy to 
add, that the task has been executed in a manner whi^ must seeme to tte 
historian a share in the imperishable renown of his suhtject. The Bdtwmtmm 
of Columbus, which form so splendid an episode to the reign of FerdhMBidaii 
Isabella, cannot properly come within the scope ot its historian, exo^ so te 
as relates to his personal intercour se with the gover n ment, or to their resoMi 
on the fortunes of tiie Spanish monarcfay. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

BZFULSIOir OF XHE JZWS FBOX fiPAXZT. 

1482. 

Izcitement against the Jews— Edict of Expulsion— Dreadftil Sofftocings of the 
Emigrants— Whole number of Exiles— Disastzous Kesolts— True Motives of 
the Edict— Contemporazy Judgments. 

While the Spanish sovereigns were detained before Graiiada, 
^ey published their memorable and most disastioiis ediflt 
agamst ilie Jews ; inscribing it, as it were, with the same pen 
which drew up the glorious capitulation of Qranada and the 
treaty with Columbus. The reader has been made acquainted 
in a i>receding chapter with the prosperous oonditioxL of the 
Jews in the reninsula, and the pre-eminent consideration 
which they attained there beyond any other part of Christ^- 
dom. The enyy raised by their prosperity, combined with the 
hi?h relip:ious excitement kindled in the long war witiii the 
inndel, directed the terrible arm of the Inquisition, as lias been 
already stated^ against this unfortunate people ; but the xeflmlt 
showed the failure of the experiment since comparatively few 
conversions, and those frequently of a suspicious chazaoter, 
were ejBTeoted, while the great mass stiU maintained a pertdna- 
eious attachment to ancient errors. (1) 



(1) It is a proof of the high consideration hi wUdi such UnHunea as wen 
Willing to emhnoe CkuAii^lbNDiX^ ^«c«hxld»thafc three of that number, Alvmr, 
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Under these circumstanoes, the popular odium, inflamed by 
the discontent of the clerg^y at the resistance which they en- 
countered in the work of proselytism, gradually ctcw stronger 
and stronger against the unhappy Israelites. Old traditions, 
. as old indeed as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, were 
revived and charged on the present generation, with all the 
details of place and action. Cnristian children were said to be 
kidnapped, in order to be crucified in derision of the Saviour ; 
the host, it was rumoured, was exposed to the grossest indigni- 
ties; and physicians and apothecaries, whose science was 
particularly cultivated by the Jews in the middle ages, were 
accused of poisoning their Christian patients. No rumour was 
too absurd for the easy credulity of the people. The IsraeUtes 
were charged with the more probable offence of attempting to 
convert to their own faith the ancient (Christians, as well as to 
reclaim such of their own race as had recently embraced Chris- 
tianity. A great scandal was occasioned also by the inter- 
marriages, wnich stUl occasionally took place between Jews 
and Clmstians ; the latter condescending to Tepm thdr dilapi- 
dated fortunes by these wealthy alliances, thougli at the ex- 
pense of their vaunted purity of blood. (1) 

These various offences were urged against the Jews vdih 
g^reat pertinacity by their enemies, and the sovereigns were 
importuned to adopt a more rigorous policy. The inquisitors, 
in particular, to whom the work of conversion had been spe- 
cially intrusted, represented the incompetence of all lenient 
measures to the end proposed. They assorted that the onlj 
mode left for the extirpation of the Jewish heresy was to eradi- 
cate the seed ; and they boldly demanded the immediate and 
total banishment of every unbaptised Israelite from the land. (2) 

The Jews, who had obtained an intimation of these proceed- 
ings, resorted to their usual crafty policy for propitiating the 
sovereigns. They commissioned one of weir body to tender a 
donative of thirty thousand ducats towards defraying the 
expenses of the Moorish war. The negotiation, however, was 
suddenly interrupted by the inauisitor-ffeneral, Torquemada, 
who burst into the apartment of the palace, where the sove- 

Avila, and Pulgar, were prirate secretaries of tbe qaeen. (Mem. de la Acad, 
de Hist. torn. vL Uust. 18.) An inddental ezpreisioa of Martyr's, Bxaang 
many simUar ones by contemporazles, afibrds tbm tme kej to tiie popular 
odium against the Jews. " Cum namque Tiderent, Judnorum tabi»> com- 
merdo, qui h&c hor& sunt in HlBpanift lnnumgri ChrtBUattU dUiorea, pbuimomm 
anJmos corrum^ ac seduci,** etc.— Opus Epist. epist OS. 

(1) Faramo» De Origine Inqoisittcniis, p. lOi.— Uorente, Hist de Plnqirisi. 
ticm, torn. L cap. 7* see. s.— Peter Mar^, Opus I^plst. epist iK.^Feix«Bas, 
Hist. d'Espagne, tom. viii. p. 128. 

(3) Paramo, De Origine Inquistttanis, p. Ids.— Salasar de Mendoca reflsrs 
tlie sovereign's consent to the banishment of the Jews, in a great measure, to 
the urgent remonstrances of the cardinal of Spain. Hie bigotiT of the biogra- 
pher makes him claim the credit of e?e»y flinatlral act te Ms illustrious hero. 
»See Cr6n, del Gran Cardenal, p. SBO. 
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reigns were grivingr audience to the Jewish deputy, and drawing 
foith a crucifiz m>m beneath his mantle, held it up, exokim- 
ing, '* Judas Iscariot sold his master for thirty pieces of silver. 
Your Hijg:hnesses would sell him anew for thirty thousand; 
here he is, take him and barter him away." 80 saying, the 
fitmtic priest threw the crucifix on the table, and left the 
apartment. The soverei^^ns, instead of chastising^ this pre- 
sumption, or despising it as a mere freak of insanity, were 
overawed by it. Neither Ferdinand nor Isabella, had tiiey 
been left to the unbiassed dictates of their own reason, could 
have sanctioned for a moment so impolitic a measure, which 
involved the loss of the most industrious and skilful jrartion of 
their subjects. Its extreme injustice and cruelty rendered it 
especially repugnant to the naturally humane disposition of 
the queen. (1) But she had been early schooled to distrust her 
own reason, and indeed the natural suggestions of hnmanitv, in 
cases of conscience. Among the reverend counsellors on wnom 
she most relied in these matters, was the Dominican Torque- 
mada. The situation which this man enjoyed, as tiie queen's 
confessor during the tender vears of her youth, gave nim an 
ascendancy over her mind, wnich must have been denied to a 
person of nis savage, fanatical temper, even with the advan- 
tages of this spiritual connection, had it been formed at a riper 
period of her life. Without opposing further resistance to the 
representations, so emphatically expressed, of the holv persons 
in whom she most confided, Isabella at length silencea her own 
scruples, and consented to the fatal measure of proscription. 

The edict for the expulsion of the Jews was signed by the 
Spanish soverei^s at Granada, March 30th, 1492. The pre- 
amble alleges, in vindication of the measure, the danger of 
allowing further intercourse between the Jews and their Chris- 
tian subjects, in consequence of the incorrigible obstinacy with 
which the former persisted in their attempts to make con- 
verts of the latter to their own faith, and to instruct them in 
their heretical rites, in open defiance of every legal prohibition 
and penalty. When a college or corporation of any land — the 
instrument goes on to state--is convicted of any great or de- 
testable crime, it is right that it should be dismmchised, the 
loss suffering with the greater, the innocent with the guilty. If 
this be the case in temporal concerns, it is much more so in 
those which affect the eternal welfare of the soul. It finally 
decrees, that all unbaptised Jews, of whatever sex, age, or con- 
dition, should depart from the realm hj the end of July next 
ensuing ; prohibiting them from revisiting it, on any pretext 
whatever, under penalty of death and confiscation of property. 

(1) Uorente, Hist, de rinqaisition, torn. i. chap. 7, sect S. Pulgar, in a 
letter to the cardinal of Spidn, animadverting with much severity on the 
tenor of certain municipal ordinances against the Jews in Quipuscoa and 
Toledo, in 1482, plainly intimates that they were not at all to the taste of the 
qneeii.— See Letras (Amstelodami, 1670), let. 31. 
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It was, moreover, interdicted to every subject, to harbour, 
succour, or minister to the necessities of any Jew, after the 
expiration of the term limited for his departure. The persont 
and property of the Jews, in the mean time, were taken under 
the royal protection. They were allowed to dispose of their 
effects of every kind on their own account, and to carry the 
proceeds alon? with them, in bills of exchange, or merchandise 
not prohibited, but neither in gold nor silver. (1) 

The doom of exile fell like a thunder-bolt on the heads of 
the Israelites. A large proportion of them had hitherto suc- 
ceeded in shielding themselves from the searching eye of the 
Inquisition by an affectation of reverence for the forms of 
Catholic worsnip, and a discreet forbearance of whatever might 
offend the prejudices of their Christian brethren. They had 
even hoped that their steady loyalty, and a guiet and orderly 
discharge of their social duties, would in time secure them 
higher immunities. Many had risen to a degree of opulence bv 
means of the thrift and dexterity peculiar to the race, which 

Save them a still deeper interest in the land of their resi- 
enoe.(2) Their families were reared in all the elegant refine- 
ments of life ; and their wealth and education often disposed 
them to turn their attention to liberal pursuits, which ennobled 
the character indeed, but rendered them personally more sensi- 
ble to physical annoyance, and less fitted to encounter the perils 
and privations of their dreary pilgrimage. Even the mass of 
the common x>eopl6 possessed a dexterity in various handicrafts 
which afforded a comfortable livelihood, raising them far above 
similar classes in most other nations, who might readily be 
detached from the soil on which they happened to be cast, with 
comparatively little sacrifice of local interests. (3) These ties 
were now severed at a blow. They were to go forth as exiles 
from the land of their birth ; the land where all whom thej 
ever loved had lived or died ; the land, not so much of their 
adoption, as of inheritance ; which had been the home of their 
ancestors for centuries, and with whose prosperity and glory 
they were of course as intimately associated as was any ancient 
Spaniard. Tliey were to be cast out helpless and defenceless, 
with a brand of infamy set on them, among nations who had 
always held them in derision and hatred. 

Those provisions of the edict which affected a show of kind- 
ness to the Jews, were contrived so artfully as to be nearly 
nugatory. As they were excluded from the use of gold and 

(1) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1492.— Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 8, tit. 2, ley Sr 
— Pragmdticas del Regno, ed. 1520, fol. 3. 

(2) The curate of Los Palacios speaks of several Israelites worth one or two 
millions of maravedies, and another even as having amassed ten. He men* 
tions one, in particular, by the name of Abraham, as renting the greater pari 
of Castile ! It will hardly do to take the good curate's statement Hl la lettre, 
—See Reyes Cat6licos, MS. cap. 112. 

(3) Benialdez, Reyes Cat6Uco8, ubi supra. 
I. 2b 
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.silver, the only medium for representing their property waa 
bills of exchange ; but commerce was too limitea and imper- 
fect to allow of these being promptly obtained to an^ ycij con- 
siderable, much less to the enormous amount required in the 
present instance. It was impossible, moreover, to negotiate 
a sale of their effects under existing circumstances, since the 
market was soon glutted with commodities ; and few would be 
found willing to ^ve anything like an equivalent for what, if 
not disposed of withii^ the prescribed term, the proprietors must 
relinquish at any rate. So deplorable, indeed, was the sacrifice 
of property, that a chronicler of the day mentions, that he had 
seen a house exchanged for an ass, and a vineyard for a suit of 
clothes ! In Aragon, matters were still worse. The ffovem- 
ment there discovered that the Jews were largely indebted to 
individuals, and to certain corporations. It acooraingl;y caused 
their property to be sequestrated for the benefit of their credi- 
tors, untu their debts should he liquidated. Strange, indeed, 
that the balance should be found against a |)eople who had been 
everywhere conspicuous for their commercial sagacity and re- 
sources, and who, as factors of the great nobility and farmers of 
the revenue, enjoyed at least equal advantages in Spain witii 
those possessea in other countries for the aooumiuation of 
wealth.(l) 

While the gloomy aspect of their fortunes pressed heavily 
on the hearts of the Israelites, the Sj^nish dergy were inde&ti- 
gable in the work of conversion. They lectured in the syna- 
gogues and public squares, expounding the doctrines of Chns- 
Banity, and thundering forth both u*gument and invective 
against the Hebrew heresy. But their laudable endeavoiirs 
were in a great measure coimteraoted by the more authoritative 
rhetoric of the Jewish Kabbins, who compared the i>er8ecatiaiis 
of their brethren to those which their ancestors had safSered 
under Pharaoh. They encouraged them to perseyere* repre- 
senting that the present afflictions were intended as a trbd of 
their £aith by the Almighty, who desired in this way to guide 
them to the promised land by opening a path through the 
waters, as He had done to their fathers of old. The more 
wealthy Israelites enforced their exhortations by liberal con- 
tributions for the relief of their indigent brethren. Thus 
strengthened, there were found but very few, when the day of 
departure arrived, who were not preoared to abandon their 
country rather than their religion. This extraordinary act of 
self-devotion by a whole people for conscience' sake may be 
thought, in the nineteenth century, to merit other epithets than 

(1) Bemaldez, R^es Catdlicos, MS. cap. 10.— Zmite, AhjJ^b . torn. ▼• 
foL 9. Capmany notices the number of Bjnagogaes «»»<«*»«r In Angon, in 
1428, as amonnting to nineteen. In Galida at fbe sametime tbae were 
bat three, and in Catalonia but one.— See Mem. de Barceloiia» torn. It. Apend. 
num. ii. 
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• those of "perfidy, incredulity, and stiff-necked obstinacy," with 
which the wortny curate of Los Palaoios, in the charitable feel- 
ingof that day, has seen fit to stigmatize it. (1) 

When the period of departure arrived, all the 'principal 
routes through the country might be seen swarming with emi- 
grants, old and young, the sick and the helpless, men, women, 
and children, mingled promiscuously together, some mounted 
on horses or mules, but far the greater part undertaking their 
painful pilgrimage on foot. Tne si^t of so much misery 
touched even the Spaniards witii pity, tiiough none might 
succour them ; for the grand inquisitor, Torquemada, enforced 
the ordinance 'to that effect by denouncing heavy ecclesiastical 
censures on all who should presume to violate it. The fugitives 
were distributed along various routes, being determined in their 
destination by accidental circumstances, much more than any 
knowledge oi the respective countries to which they were 
bound. Much the largest division, amounting according to 
some estimates to eighty thousand souls, passed into Portugal ; 
whose monarch, John the Second, dispensed with his scruples 
of conscience so far as to give them a &ee passage through his 
dominions on their way to Africa, in consideration of a tix. of a 
cruzado a head. He is even said to have silenced his scruples 
so far as to allow certain ingenious artisans to establish them- 
selves permanently in the kingdom. (2) 

A considerable number found their way to the porta of Santa 
Maria and Cadiz, where* after lingering some time in the vain 
hope of seeing the waters open for tlieir erresa^ according- to the 

§ remises of the EubbinsT they embEirked on board a Spanieh 
eet for the Barbary coast. Having croeaed over to Ercilla, a 
Christian settiement in Africai whence they proceeded by land 
towards Fez, where a considerflble body of their countrymen 
resided, they were aaeaulted on their rdute by the roving tribes 
of the desert, in quest of plunder, Notwithstanding the inter- 
dict, the Jews had. contrived to secrete small $ntQs of money, sewn 
up in tiieir garments or the linings of their saddles. Those 
did not escape the avaricioixs eyes of their apoLlera, who are efven 
said to have ripped open the w>dies of their victims in search of 
gold, which they were supposed to have swallowed* The lawless 
barbarians, mingling lust with avarice, abandoned themselves 
to still more frig^htful exeesses^ violating the wives and daugh- 
ters of the unresisting Jews^ or massaoriiig in cold blood liuch a3 
offered resistimce. But, without pursuing theae loathsome de- 
tails furtiier, it need only be added, that the miserable exiles 
endured such extremity of famine, that they were glad to force 

(1) Banaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 10, 118.— Ferreas, Hist. d'Espogne, 
torn. viii. p. 131. 

(2) Zurita, Anales, torn. v. fol. g.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espag^ie, torn. viiL 
p. 133.— Bernaldez, R^es Catblicos, ubi supra.— La ClMe, Hist, de Portaga]« 
torn. it. p. 95.- Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ij. p. 602. 

2B2 
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a noorishment from the frrass wluch grew scantily amane the 
sands of the desert, until at length ^Teat nnmbers of them, 
wasted by disease, and broken in spirit, retraced their steps to 
ErciUa, and consented to be baptized, in the hope of being per- 
mitted to revisit their natiye land. The number, indeed, was 
so considerable, that the priest who officiated was obliged to 
make use of the mop, or hyssop, with which the Boman Catho- 
lic missionaries were wont to scatter the holy drops, whose 
mystic Tirtne could cleanse the soul in a moment firom tiie 
foulest stains of infidelity. '* Thus," says a Castilian histcnian, 
** the calamities of these poor blind creatures proved in the end 
an excellent remedy, that God made use of to unseal their eyes. 
which they now opened to the vain promises of the Babbins ; so 
that, renouncing their ancient heresies, they became fedthfol 
followers of the Cross! "(1) 

Many of the emigrants took the direction of Italy. Those 
who landed at Naples brought with them an infectious disorder, 
oontracteu by long confinement in small, crowded, and ill- 
provided vessels. The disorder was so malignant, and spread 
with such frightful celerity, as to sweep off more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants of the city in tne course of the year, 
whence it extended its devastation over the whole Italian 
peninsula. 

A ^aphic picture of these horrors is thus given by a Qenoese 
historian, an eye-witness of the scenes he describes. " No one," 
he says, *' could behold the sufferings of the Jewish exiles un- 
moved. A great many perished of hunger, especially those 
of tender years. Mothers, with scarcely strength to support 
themselves, carried their fEunished infiEuits in their amis, and 
died with them. Many fell viotuns to the cold, others to intense 
thirst, while the unaccustomed distresses incident to a sea 
voyage aggravated their maladies. I will not enlarge <hl the 
cruelty and the avarice which thev frequently exx>erienced 
from the masters of the ships which trtmsported them firom 
Spain. Some were murdered to gratify their cupidity, others 
forced to sell their children for the expenses of the xmssage. 
They arrived in Genoa in crowds, but were not suffered to tarry 
there long, by reason of the ancient law which interdicted the 
Jewish traveller from a longer residence than three days. They 
were allowed, however, to refit their vessels, and to recruit 
themselves for some days from the fatigues of their voyage. 
One might have taken them for spectres^ so emaciated were 
they, BO cadaverous in their aspect, and with eyes so sunken; 
thejr difiered in nothing from the dead, except m the power of 
motion, which indeed they scarcely retained. Many fainted 
and expired on the mole, which, being completely surrounded 
by the sea, was the only quarter vouchsafed to the wretched 

(1) Ferrcras, Hixt. (i'Espa8:ne, torn. viii. p. 133.— Bemaldez, Rejes CatdUcoSi 
MS. cap. 113. 
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emigrants. The infection bred by such a swarm of dead and 
dying: persons was not at once perceived ; but, when the winter 
broke up, ulcers began to make their appearance ; and the 
malady, which lurked for a long time in the city, broke out 
into the plague in the foliowing year."(l) 

Many of the exiles passed into Turkey, and to different parts 
of the Levant, where their descendants continued to speak 
the Castilian language far into tiie following century. Others 
found their way to France, and even England. Part of their 
religious services is recited to this day in Spanish, in one or 
more of the London synagogues ; and the modem Jew still 
reverts with fond partiality to Spain, as the cherished land of 
his fathers, illustrated by the most glorious recollections in 
their eventful history.® 

The whole number oi Jews expelled from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, is variously computed from one hundred and 
sixty thousand to eight hundred thousand souls ; a discrepancy 
sufficiently indicating the paucity of authentic data. Most 
modem writers, with the usual predilection for startling re- 
sults, have assumed tiie latter estunate ; and Llorente has made 
it the basis of some important calculations, in his History of 
the Liquisition. A view of all the circumstances will lead us 
without much hesitation to adopt the more moderate compu- 
tation. (3) This, moreover, is placed beyond reasonable doubt 
by the direct testimony of tne curate of Los Palacios. He 
reports, that a Jewish Eabbin, one of the exiles, subsequently 

(1) Senarega, apnd Moratori, Reram Ital. Script, torn. xxiv. pp. 531, 833. 

(2) See a sensible notice of Hebrew literature in Spain, in the Retrospective 
Review, vol. iii. p. 209.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 26, cap. 1.— 
Zurita, Anales, torn. v. fol. g. Not a few of the learned exiles attained to 
eminence in those coimtries of Europe where they transferred their residence. 
One is mentioned by Castro as a leading practitioner of medicine in Genoa; 
another, as filling the posts of astronomer and chronicler imder King Emanuel 
of Portugal. Many of them published works in various departments of 
science, which were translated into the Spanish and other European languages. 
.— Biblioteca Espaiiola, tom. i. pp. 859-S72. 

(3) From a curious document in the Arckioes of Simartceu, consisting of 
a report made to the Spanish sovereigns by tiieir accountant-general, 
Quintanilla, in 1492, it would appear that the population of the kingdom of 
Castile, exclusive of Granada, was then estimated at 1,500,000 vecinos, or 
householders. (See Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. Apend. No. 12.) This, allowing 
four and a half to a family, would make the whole population 6,750,000. It 
appears from the statement of Bemaldez, that the kingdom of Castile con- 
tained five-sixths of the whole amount of Jews in the Spanish monarchy. 
This proportion, if 800,000 be received as the total, would amount in round 
numbers to 670,000, or ten per cent, of the whole population of the kingdom. 
Now it is manifestly improbable that so large a portion of the whole nation, 
conspicuous moreover for wealth and intell^ence, could have been held so 
light in a political aspect, as the Jews certainly were, or have tamely sub • 
mitted for so many years to the most wanton indignities without resistance ; 
or finally, that the Spanish government would have ventured on so bold a 
measure as the banishment of so numerous and powerAil a class, and that too 
with as few precautions apparently as would be required fur driving out of the 
country a roving gang of gipsies. 
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returned to Spain, where he was baptized by him. Tliis person, 
whom Bcmaldez commends for his intelligence, estimated tiie 
whole number of his unbaptized countrymen in the dominions 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, at the publication of the edict, 
at thirty-six thousand families. Another Jewish anthori^, 
quoted by the curate, reckoned them at thirty-five thousana. 
TbJB, assuming an average of four and a half to a feunily, ^ves 
the sum total of about one hundred and sixty thouBand indi- 
vidu^, agreeably to the computation of Bernaldez. There is 
little reason for supposing that the actual amount would suffix 
diminution in the hanois of either the Jewish or Castilian 
authority ; since the one might naturally be led to exaggerate, 
in order to heighten sympathy with the calamities of his 
nation, and the other, to magnify as far as possible the glorious 
triumphs of the Cross. (1) 

The detriment incurred by the state, however, is not founded 
80 much on any numerical estimate, as on the sabtraotion of 
the mechanical skill, intelli^nce, and ^neral resouroes of an 
orderly, industrious population. In this view, the mlBoliief 
wack incuEdculably greater than that inferred by the mere nnmbtt 
of the exiled ; and, although even tMs might have bem gradu- 
ally repaired in a country allowed the free and heaLthfiil 
development of its energies, yet in Spain this was so effectually 
pounteraoted by the Inquisition, and other causes in the foUow- 
ingcentury, tiiat the loss may be deemed irretrievaUe. 

The expulsion of so numerous a olass of subjects by an inde- 
pendent act of the sovereign might well be regarded as an 
enormous stretch of prerogative, altogether inoompatifalie with 
anything like a free ^povemment. But, to judge tihie matter 
rightly, we must take into view the actual position of the Jews 
at that time. Far from forming an integral part of the oommcn- 
wealth, they were regarded as alien to it,— as a mere exores- 
oenoe, which, so far from contributing^ to the healthfdl action 
of the body politic, was nourished by its vicious humours, and 
might be lopped off at any time when the health of the system 
demanded it. Far from being protected by the laws, the only 
aim of the laws, in reference to them, was to define more -pre- 
oisely their civil incapacities, and to draw the line of division 
more broadly between them and the Christians. Even this 
humiliation by no means satisfied the national prejudices, as 
is evinced by the great number of tumults and massacres of 
which they were the victims. In these circumstances, it seemed 
to be no ^eat assumption of authority to pronounce sentence of 
exile agamst those whom public opimon had so long proscribed 
as enemies to the state. It was only carrying into effect t^t 
opinion, expressed as it had been in a great variety of ways; 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 110.— LLcorente, Hist, de l»T«iprf«L. 
tion, torn. i. cliap. 7i sect. 7.— Maxbma, Hist de Sspafia, ton. IL IttTW- 
Zmita, Axiales, tom. v. to\. ft 
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and as far as the rights of the nation were concerned, the 
banishment of a single Spaniard would have been held a grosser 
violation of them, than that of the whole race of Israelites. 

It has been common with modem historians to detect a prin- 
cipal motive for the expulsion of the Jews, in the avarice of the 
government. It is only necessary, however, to transport our- 
selves back to those times, to find it in ijerfect accordance with 
their spirit, at least in Spain. It is indeed incredible that 
persons possessing the political sagacity of Ferdinand and 
IsabeUa could indulge a temporary cupidity, at the sacrifice of 
the most important and permanent interests, converting their 
wealthiest districts into a wilderness, and dispeopling them of a 
class of citizens who contributed beyond all others, not only to the 
general resources, but the direct revenues of the crown ; a mea- 
sure BO manifestly unsound, as to lead even a barbarian monarch 
of that day to exclaim, " Do they call this Ferdinand a politic 
prince, who can tiius impoverish his own kingdom and enrich 
our8!"(l) It would seem, indeed, when the measure had 
been determined on, that the Aragonese monarch was willing, 
by his expedient of sequestration, to control its operation in 
such a manner as to secure to his own subjects the full pecu- 
niary benefit of it. (2) No imputation of this kind attaches to 
Castile. The clause of the ordinance wMch might imply such 
a design, by interdicting the exportation of eold and silver, 
was only enforcing a law which had been alreaay twice enacted 
by oortes in the present reign, and which was deemed of such 
moment, that the offenoe was made capital. (3) 

We need look no further for the principle of action, in this 
case, than the spirit of religious bigotry, which led to a similar 
expulsion of the Jews from England, France, and other parts 
of Europe, as weU as from Portugal, under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, a few years later. (4) Indeed, the spirit of 
persecution did not expire with the fifteenth century, but 

(1) Bajazet. See Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. p. 310.— Paramo, Pe 
Origine Inquisitionis, p. l68. 

(2) " In troth," Father Abarca somewhat imiocently remarks, " King 
Ferdhiaad was a politic Christian, making the interests of church and state 
mutually subservient to each other 1 *' — Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 810. 

(3) Once at Toledo, 1480, and at Mnrda, 1488. See Recop. de las Leyes, 
lib. 6, tit. 18, ley I. 

(4) The Portuguese roremment caused all children of fourteen years of age, 
or under, to be taken nrom their parents and retained in the coufitry, as fit 
subiJectB for a Christian education. The distress occasioned by this cruel pro- 
vision may be vrell imagfaaed. Many of the unhappy parents murdered their 
children to defeat the ordinance ; and many laid violent hands on themselves. 
Faria y Sousa cool^ remarks that " It was a great mistake in King Emanuel 
to think of convertmg any Jew to Christianity, old enough to pronounce the 
name of Moses i ** He fixes three years of age as the utmost limit. (Enropa 
Portugoesa, tom. IL p. 496.) Mr. Turner has condensed, with his usual 
industiy, the most essential chronological facts relative to modem Jewish 
history, into a note contained in the second volume of his History of 
Eni^aiid^pp. 114— IM. 
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extended far into the more Inmmons periods of fhe sefventeentii 
and eighteenth ; and that, too, under a raler of tbe enlanged 
capacity of Frederic the Great, whoee intoferanee ooold not 
plead in exeoae the blindness of €uiaticism.(I) How £ir the 
banishment of the Jews was oonfinmahle to toe opinioiis of tbe 
most enlightened contemporaries, may be gathered from the 
enoominms IsTuhed on its authors from mote than one quarter. 
^Mmsh writers, withoat exception, eekhrate it as a aahlbie 
Mcrifioe of all temporal interesti to rdigioua principle. The 
hest-instmcted foreigners, in like manner, how eve r thej may 
condemn the details o£ its execution, or commiaermte the aofier- 
inn of the Jews, commend the act, as erinciiig the most lively 
mod laudable zeal for the trae faith. (2) 

It cannot he denied that Spai i at this period imrriiarHicd most 
•f the nations of Christendom in religMQs enthnaiaam, or, t» 
speak more correctly, in bigotry. This is doubtless impotdde 
to the long war with the Moslems, and its reeent ^orious mmb, 
iriiich swelled every heart with exultation, disposing it to cob* 
snmmate the triumphs of the Gross by purging tiie land from 
a heresy which, strange as it may seem, was aoaieely km 
detested than that of Mahomet. Both the sov e r ei gna partook 
largely of these feelings. With regard to T— Ko||n nioreofw, 
it must be borne constantly in mind, as has been repeatedly 
remarked in the course of this History, that she had been vaea 
to surrender her own judgment, in matters of eonacienee, to 
those spiritual guardians who were supposed in that aae to be 
its rightful depositories, and the oidy csMnsts who eondd aafafy 
determine the doubtful line of duty. Jsabella'a piooa disposi- 
tion, and her trembling solicitude to disehane her doty, at 
whatever cost of personal inclination, greatly enforoed the 
precepts of education. In this way, her very virtaea became 
the source of her errors. Unfortunately, she lived in an age 
and station which attached to these errors the most momentoiis 
consequences. (3) — But we gladly turn from these dark prospects 
to a brighter page of her history. 

(1) Tbey were also ejected from menus, in 1680. TIm fllibenl, and Intad 
most croel legislation of Fredeiidc II., in reference to liis Jewish f <t jfT^ , 
transports us back to tbe darkest periods of the l^aigotiiie mo iM ta ^y. Tlw 
reader will find a sonunary of these fn a rt i nn i ts in tiie thirl volinBe of 
Milman's agreeable History of the Jews. 

(2) The accomplished and amiable Florentine, Fioo A Idandola, in Ui 
tmtise onaJadidal Astrologj, ranari» that ** the safltatings at the Jews* 
in wkidk ike glory of divine justice delighted, were ao extreoae as to fill a 
Christians with commiseration.'* The Genoese faistorian, Sc na r c as, Iwhal 
admits that the measure savoored of oomm *liglU degree ofermeU^f : ** Baa *■— * 
primo conspectn landahilis Tisa est, qoia decos nostrs Rdigionis veapftoeTCl* 
sed aliqaantnlom in se cmdditatis continere, si eos non bdihiss, aed »wiMri«i» 
a Deo creatos, consideraTimns."— De Rebns Gennensibas, apod If onfaxL 
Reram ItaL Soipt. torn, zzir.— mescas. Hist. Pontif. apodParamow DeOrictea 
Inqnisitionis, p. Jfi7. ^^ -«s*j.^— 

(3) Llorente soms ap Ids accoont of the expolsion bj assignii^tlie ftlkmiBff 
motiyes to the VKin^v>^ agenta in the bosinesa. ** The meaaore^** haavib 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

▲TTSMPTED ASSASSINATION OF FERDINAND.— BETUBN AND 
SECOND YOYAGE OF COLTJMBUS. 

1492—1493. 

Attempt on Ferdinand's Life— Consternation and Loyalty of the People- 
Return of Columbus — His Progress to Barcelona— Interviews with the 
Sovereigns — Sensations caused by the Discovery— Regulations of Trade- 
Conversion of the Natives— Famous Bulls of Alexander VI. — Jealousy of 
Portugal— Second Voyage of Columbus— Treaty of Tordesillas. 

TowABDS the lutter end of May. H92, the Spanish sovereiens 
quitted GrEuuLdOf betivcen whioh and 8Einta F6) ^they had 
oivided their time aince the surrender of the Moorish metro- 
polis. They wei*e occupied during the two following months 
with tJie afiaira of Castile. In. August they visited Aragon, 
proposing to ostahHsli their winter residence there, in order to 
provide for its internal administration! spd oondude the nego- 
tiations for the iinal surrender of Koussillon and Cerdagne Dy 
France, to which these province a had been mortgraged by Fep- 
dinand'fl fathert John the Second ; proving ever since a miitfal 
sonrce of diplomacy, which threatened more than once to ter- 
minate in open rupture. 

Ferdinand and Isabella arrived in Aragon on the 8th of 
August, accompanied by Prince John and tne infantas, and a 
brilliant train of Castilian nobles. In their progress througli 
the country they were everywhere received with the most lively 
enthusiasm. The whole nation seemed to abandon itself to 
lubilee at the approach of its illustrious sovereigns, whose 
heroic constancy nad rescued Spain from the detested empire 
of the Saracens. After devoting some months to the internal 
police of the kingdom, the court transferred its residence to 
Catalonia, whose capital it reached about the middle of October. 
During its detention in this place, Ferdinand's career was well- 
nigh brought to an untimely close. (1) 

It was the good old custom of Catalonia, long since fallen into 
desuetude, for the monarch to preside in the tribunals of justice, 
at least once a week, for the purpose of determining the suits 

*' may be referred to the fEumtadsm of Torquemada, to the avarice and super- 
stition of Ferdinand, to the false ideas and inconsiderate zeal with which they 
had inspired Isabella, to whom- history cannot refuse the praise of great 
sweetness of disposition, and an enlightened mind." — Hist, de Tlnquisitioa. 
tom. i. chap. 7, sec. 10. 

(I) Zurita, Anales, tom. v. fol. 13. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bet. 1, 
quinc. 1, diaL 28. 
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of the poorer classes especially, who could not afford the more 
eacpensive forms of litigation. King Ferdinand, in conformity 
with this usage, held a court in the house, of deputation on the 
7th of December, being the vigil of the Conception of the Virgin. 
At noon, as he was preparing to quit the palace, after the con- 
clusion of business, ne lingered in the rear of his retinue, con- 
versing with some of the officers of the court. As the party 
was issuing from a little chapel contiguous to the royal suoon, 
and just as the king was descending a flight of stairs, a rufiBan 
darted from an obscure recess, in wnich he had conceiEded him- 
self early in the morning, and aimed a blow with a short sword, 
or knife, at the back of Ferdinand's neck. Fortunately, tlie 
edge of uie weapon was turned by a gold chain or collar, wiudi 
he was in the habit of wearing. It inflicted, howeyer, a deep 
wound between the shoulders. Ferdinand instantly cried oat, 
" St. Mary preserve us ! treason, treason ! " and his attendants, 
nuhinff on tibe assassin, stabbed him in three places with their 
poniaras, and would have dispatched him on the spot^ had not 
the Ung, with his usual presence of mind, commanaed them to 
dedst, and take the man alive, that they might ascertain tfaB 
real authors of the conspiracy. This was done accordizigly; 
and Ferdinand, fainting with loss of blood, was carefdlly n- 
moved to his apartments in the royal palace. (1) 

The report of the catastrophe spread like wildfire thioni^ 
the city. All classes were thrown uito consternation by so foul 
an aot» which seemed to cast a stain on the honour and gooi 
fedth of the Catalans. Some suspected it to be the work of a 
yindiotiye Moor, others of a disappointed courtier. The quefln, 
idio had swooned on first receiving intelligenoe of the event 
suspected the ancient enmity of the Catalans, who had shorn 
BOoh determined opposition to her husband in his early ymdStL 
She gave instant orders to hold in readiness one of the gallm 
lying in the port, in order to traiisport her children from toe 
place, as she feared the conspiracy might be designed to embnee 
other victims. (2) 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembled in great numben 

(1) Ztuita Anales, torn. r. fol. 15.— Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 116. 
— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. pp. 678, 679.— Abarca, Reyes de Angon, tOM. 
IL fol. S15.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 1492.— Oviedo, QoincnageiiM, MS. 
bat. 1, quinc. 4, dial. 9.— A brief account of this event, with a yery Uxag ud 
ostentatioas commentary on its enormity, is to be found in a rare and cuxicMi 
old Tolome, entitled *' Los Tratadoa del Doctor Alonso Ortiz," printed at 
Seville, in 1493, the same year with the intended assassination. The witter, 
a canon of the metropolitan church of Toledo, pours forth a flood of eloqiMBoe 
on this occasion, in a discourse addressed to the Catholic sovereign, which, 
whatever merit it may have in a rhetorical point of view, bears »Kipm4f««» 
testimony to his loyalty. 

(a; Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 126.— Bemaldez, Reyes CatdUoot, MB. 
cap. 110. — ^AbarcEt, Reyes de Aragon, ubi supra.— The great bell of Yelillay 
whose miraculous tolling always announced some disaster to the monardiy, 
was heard to strike at the time of tliis assault on Ferdinand, being the fifth 
time since the subvex^on oi t\i« kuv^om by the Moors. Tlie fouitti wtm ob 
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round the palace where the king lay. All feelings of hostility 
had long since given way to devotea loyalty towards a govern- 
ment wmch had nniformly respected the liherties of its subjects, 
and whose paternal sway had secured similar blessings to Bar- 
celona with the rest of the empire. They thronged roimd the 
building, crying out that the King was slain, and demanding 
that his murderers should be delivered up to them. Ferdinand, 
exhausted as he was, would have presented himself at the 
window of his apartment, but was prevented from making the 
effort by his physicians. It was with great difficulty that the 
-people were at length satisfied that he was still living, and that 
they finally consented to disperse^ on the assurance that the 
assassin should ^ brought to condign punishment. 

The king's wound, which did not appear dangerous at first, 
gradually exhibited more alarming symptoms. One of the 
bones was found to be fractured, and a part of it was removed 
bytiie surgeons. On the seventh day his situation was con- 
sidered extremely critical. During this time the queen was 
constantly by his side, watching with him day and night, and 
administering all his medicines with her own hand. At Inig^ 
the unfavourable symptoms yielded ; and his excellent consti- 
tution enabled him so far to recover, that in less than three 
weeks he was able to show himself to the eyes of his anxionB 
subjeotSi who gave themBelvea up to a deliHum of joy, offering 
thankfglyiiigB and grateful obladons in the ohuTchc»; while 
many a pilgrimage, whioh hod bean vowed for his restora- 
tion to health, was performed by the good people of Barcelona, 
with naked feet, and even on their knees, among the wiM 
BiorraB tlmt aurround the city. 

The author of the crime proved to be a peosantj about sixty 
ytBiB of age, of that bumble doaa, de remenstti as it was termeOt 
whi<ih Ferdinand had been bo instrumental some few jeais 
since in releasing isom the baser and more grinding pains of 
servitude. The man appeared to be insane ; alleging, in vin- 
dication of Lis couducti that he was the riffhtfnl pToprietor of 
the crown, which he expected to obtain byTerdinand"s deatibu 
He declared himself willing, however, to give up his preten- 
sion^, on condition of being set at liberty. The kiny, oonvinoed 
of his alienation of mind, would have diseharcped him ; but the 
Catalans, indignant at the reproach which fiuen a crime seemed 
to attach to tht?ir o^ti honour, and perhaps distrusting the plea 
of insanity, thought it necessary to expiate it by the blood of 
the offender, and condemned the unhappy wretch to the dread- 
ful doom of a traitor ; the preLiminary barbaritiea of the sentenoe^ 
however, ware i emitted at the intercession of the queen. (l) 

the assassination of the inquisitor Arbues. All which is established by a seoiie 
of grood orthodox witnesses, as reported by Dr. Diego Dormer, in his Discnnot 
Varios, pp. 206, 207. 
(1) TratadoB del doctor Alonso Ortiz. Tratado Primero.— L. Maifaieo, Cons 
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In the spring? of 1493, while the court was still at BaroelcHUi, 
letters were received from Christopher Columbus, azmouneixig 
his return to Spain, and the suooessfnl aohierement of his great 
onterorise, by the discovery of land beyond the western ooeaa. 
The delight and astonishment raised by this intelligence wen 
l)ro{)ortioned to the scepticism with which his project had been 
(iriginally viewed. The sovereigns were now filled with a 
natural impatience to ascertain the extent and other partienkn 
uf the important discovery ; and they transmitted instant in- 
structions to the admiral to repair to Barcelona, as soon as he 
should have made the preliminary arrangements for the farther 
prosecution of his enterprise. (1) 

The great navigator had succeeded, oa is well known, after a 
voyage, the natural difficulties of which had been muoh aoff- 
mented by the distrust and mutinous spirit of his followers, m 
descrying land on Fridav, the 12th of October, 1492. After 
some months spent in exploring the delightful regions, now ftr 
the iirst time thrown open to the eyes of a European, he em* 
barked in the month of January, 1493, for £k)ain. One of his 
vessels had previously founder^, and another had deserted 
him ; so that he was left alone to retrace his course across the 
Atlantic. After a most tempestuous voyage, he was oompeUed 
to take shelter in the Tagus, sorely against his iaclination.(2) 
He experienced, however, the most honourable reoeption from 
the Portuguese monarch, John the Second, who did ample 
justice to the great qualities of Columbus, althoui^h he had 

Memorables, fol. 186.<-Peter Mai^yr, Opus Bplst. epist. 1S5, 197, isi. ^Zariti, 

Anales, torn. v. fol. 16.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat<Slico8, MS. loc. dt. — QuSimr, 
after harrowing the reader's feelings with half a oolumn of inhanuui cmelttoi 
inflicted on the miserable man, condndes wiUi the comfortable aaaonnee, 
'* Pero ahogaronle primero por demencia y misericordia de la Rfijna.** 
(€ompendio, tom. ii. lib. I9f cap. 1 .) A letter written by Isabella to her eon^ 
fessor, Fernando de Talavera, daring her husband's illness, shows the deep 
anxiety of her own mind, as well as that of tiie dtizens of Barcelona, at his 
critical situation, fturnishlng abimdant evidence, if it were needed, of her 
tenderness of heart, and the warmth of her coi\jugal attachmmt.— See 
Correspondencla Epistolar, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. tL 
Ilust. 13. 

(1) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 3, cap. 3.— Mufioz, Histdel 
Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 4, sect. IS, U. Columbus condudes a letter, addressed on 
his arrival at Lisbon, to the treasurer Sanchez, in the foUowinn* rlowinff 
terms: "Let processions be made, festivals hdd, temples be filled with 
branches and flowers, for Christ rejoices on earth as in heaven, seeing the 
future redemption of souls. Let us r^oice, also, for the temporal bendtt 
likely to result, not merely to Spidn, but to all Christendom." — See Primer 
Viag(B de Colon, apud Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, tom. i. 

(2) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, tom. i. dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 2. — Primer Viage 
de Colon, apud Navarrete, Colecdon de Viages, tom. i.— Fernando Ck>lon, 
Hist, del Almirante, cap. 39. The Portugruese historian Faria y Soasa appears 
to be nettled at the prosperous issue of the voyage ; for he testily remarks, 
that ** the admiral entered Lisbon with a vain-glorious exultation, in order to 
make Portugal fed, by displaying the tokens of his discovery, how much she 
had erred in not acceding to his propositions."— Europa Portugaesa. tornHL 
pp. 462, 463. 
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failed to profit by them. (1) After a brief delay, the admiral 
resumed his voyage, and crossingr the bar of Saltes entered the 
harbour of Palos, about noon, on the 16th of March, 1493, being: 
exactly seven months and eleven days since his departure from 
that port. (2) 

Great was the agitation in the little community of Palos as 
thejr beheld the well-known vessel of the admiral re-entering 
their harbour. Their desponding imaginations had long since 
consigned him to a watery grave: for, in addition to the preter- 
natural horrors which hung over the voya^, they had experienced 
the most stormy and disastrous winter within me recollection of 
the oldest mariners. (3) Most of them had relatives or friends on 
board. They thronged immediately to the shore, to assure 
themselves with their own eyes of the truth of their return. 
When they beheld their faces once more, and saw them ac- 
companied by the numerous evidences which they brought 
back of the success of the expedition, they burst forth in accla- 
mations of joy and gratulation. They awaited the landing of 

(1) My learned fHend, Mr. John Pickering, has pointed out to me a passage 
In a Portuguese author, giving some puticulars of Columbus's visit to 
Portugal. The passage, which I have not seen noticed \ty any writer, is 
extremely interesting, coming, as it does, from a person high in the royal 
confidence, and an eye-witness of what he relates :—" In the year 1493, on the 
sixth day of March, arrived in Lisbon Christopher Columbus, an Italian, who 
came from the discovery, made under the authority of the sovereigns of Cas- 
tille, of the islands of Cipango and Antilia ; from which countries he brought 
with him the first specimens of the people, as well as of the gold and other 
things to be found there ; and he was entitled admiral of them. The king, 
being forthwith informed of this, commanded him into his presence i and 
appeared to be annoyed and vexed, as well from the belief that the said dis> 
coveiy was made within the seas and boundaries of his seigniory of Guinea,— 
which might g^ve rise to disputes, — as, because the said admiral, having 
become somewhat haughty by his situation, and in the relation of his adven- 
tures always exceeding the bounds of truth, made this afikdr, as to gold, silver, 
and riches, much greater than it was. Especially did the king accuse himself 
of negligoice in having declined tiiis enterprise, when Columbus f jrst came to 
ask his assistance, from want of credit and ^confidence in it. And, notwith- 
standing the king was importuned to kill him on the spot; since with his 
death the prosecution of the undertaUng, so Car as the sovereigns of CastUe 
were concerned, would cease, from want of a suitable person to take charge 
of it; and notwithstanding this might be done without suspicion of the king's 
being privy to it,— for, inasmuch as the admiral was overbearing and puffed 
up by his success, they might easily bring it about that his own indiscretion 

, should appear the occasion of his death,— yet the king, as he was a prince 
greatly fearing God, not only forbade this, but even showed the admiral honour 
and much favour, and therevrith dismissed him." — Ruy de Pina, Chronica d'el 
Rd Dom JoaO II. cap. 6d, apud Colec9aO de Livros Ineditos de Historia 
Portuguesa (Lisboa, 1790—93), tom. ii. 

(2) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 40, 41.— Charlevoix, Histoire 
de S. Domingue (Paris, 1730), tom. i. pp. 84— 90.— Primer Viage de Colon, apud 
Navarrete, Colecdon de Via^es, tom. i.— La ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iv. 
pp. 53—58. Columbus sailed from Spain on Friday, discovered land on Friday, 
and re-entered the port of Palos on Friday. These curious coincidences should 
have sufficed, one might think, to dispel, especially with American mariners, 
tiie superstitious dread, still so prevalent, of commencing a voyage on that 
ominous day. 

(33 Primer Viace de Colon, Let. 2. 
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Columbus, when the whole population of the place aooon- 
■panied him and his crew to the jmncipal ohuroh, where aoluDn 
thanksgivings were offered up for their return ; while emj 
bell in the village sent forth a joyous peal in honour of tJv 
glorious event. The admiral was too desirous of inreeentb^ 
nimself before the sovereigns, to protract hia stay long" at Palos. 
He took with him on his joumev specimens of tne multifuioQS 
products of the newly-diseovered regions. He was aeoomptmed 
by several of the native islanders, arrayed in their simple btf* 
baric costume, and decorated, as he passed through the prinflml 
cities, with collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of gii 
rudely fashioned ; he exhibit^ also considerable quantitieiof 
the same metal in dust, or in crude masses, (1) numerous V8g^ 
table exotics possessed of aromatic or medioinal virtoe, lal 
several kinds of quadrupeds unknown in Europe, and biids 
whose varieties of gaudy plumage gave a brilliant efifeot to tiie 
pageant. The admiral s progress through the oountry ms 
everywhere impeded by the multitudes thronging* forth to gtie 
at tne extraordiDary spectacle, and the more extraordixiirx 
man, whO; in the emphatic lanffua^ of that time, which hu 
now lost its force from its fjEunuianty, first revealed the exii(- 
ence of a "New World." As he passed through the bosji 
popnlouH city of SevitLe. every window, bftleony, and housetop, 
whitjh oould fL;Sbrd a glimpRo of him, ia dt^aoribed to havebeea 
crowded with ep^ctators* It was tho middle of Ajiril befbie 
Columbus reached Barciilona, The nobility and oavaliers in 
attendajice on the court, together with tho authorities of tie 
city, came to the J^tes to receive himt and eE^oorted hiiw to the 
royal presence. Ferdinand and Isabella were seated, with tbdr 
wjXf Irinoe John, under a superb canopy of st^te, awaiting his 
arrival. On his approach they rose from th<?ir seats, and, ex- 
tending their hands lo him to sftlute, caused him to be seated 
before them. Those were urtprecedent^d marks of oondesceiuioii 
to a person of Columbus's rant, in the haiii^bty and oeremomoos 
court of Castile. It was, indeed, the proudest moment in the 
life of Columbus. He^ had fully established the tmth of lui 
long-oontested theory, in the face of argument, sophistry, sneer, 
soopticismt and contempt. He had achieved this, not by chsnce, 
but by calculation, ^supported through the most adverse dzoom- 
stanoes by consummate conduct. The honoui^ paid him, ^fiddi 
had hitherto been reserved only for rank or fortune, or 
military success, purchased by the blood and tears of tl i^y ^jftiwig , 
were, in his ease, a homage to intellectual i>ower, suooessfolly 
exerted in behalf of the noblest interests of humanity. (2) 

(1) MufioB, Hilt, del Naevo-Mondo, lib. 4, sec. l4.~Fanaiido Gdan. At 
del Almirante, cap. 41. Amangr other specimens, was a lump ofiraid. d 
snffident magnitade to be fksmoned into a vessel for oantalninr tiie holt; 
" thus/* says Saiazar de Mendoza, " converting the flrst-froitBof tiie new 
aominions to pious uses." — Monarqnfa, pp. 351, 352. 

(2) Peter Martyr, Opos Spist. epist. iss, 1S4, 140.— Bemaldec Riyes GM6i 
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After a brief interral, the soyerei^s requested from Colnm- 
bns a recital of his adventures. His maimer was sedate and 
digrnified, but warmed by the glow of natural enthusiasm. He 
enumerated the several islands which he had visited, expatiated 
on the temperate character of the climate, and the capaoily of 
. the soil for ever^ variety of a^cultural production, appealing 
to the samples imported by him as evidence of their natural 
fruitfulness. He dwelt more at larffe on the precious metals 
to be found in these islands ; which ne inferrea, less from the 
specimens actually obtained, than from the uniform testimony 
of the natives to their abundance in the unexplored regions of 
the interior. Lastlv, he pointed out the wide scope afforded to 
Christian zeal in the illumination of a race of men, whose 
minds, far from being wedded to any system of idolatry, were 
prepared, by their extreme simplicity, for the reception of pure 
and unoorrupted doctrine. Tne last consideration touched 
Isabella's heart most sensibly ; and the whole audience, kindled 
with various emotions by the speaker's eloquence, filled up the 
perspective with the gorgeous colouring of their own fancies, as 
ambition, or avarice, or devotional feeling predominated in 
their bosoms. When Columbus ceased, the king and queen, 
together with all present, prostrated themselves on their knees 
in grateful thanksgivings, while the solemn strains of the Te 
Deum were i)oured forth by the choir of the royal chapel, as in 
commemoration of some glorious victory. (1) 

The discoveries of Columbus excited a sensation, particularly 
among men of science, in the most distant parts of Europe, 
strongly contrasting with the apathy which had preceded them. 
They congratulatea one another on being reserved for an age 
which had witnessed the consummation of so grand an event. 
The learned Martyr, who, in his multifarious correspondence, 
had not even deigned to notice the preparations for the voya^ 
of discovery^ now lavished the most unbounded paneg^c on its 
results ; wnich he contemplated with the eye of a pmlosopher, 
having far less reference to considerations of profit or policv, 
than to the prospect which they unfolded of enlarging tne 
boundaries of knowledge. (2) Most of the scholars of the day, 

Ucos, MS. cap. 118.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Eepagne, torn. viiL pp. Hi, 148.— 
Fernando C!olon, Hist, del Almirante, nbi 8iipra.—Zafiiga, Annales de Sevilla, 
p. 413.— Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 17.— Benzoni, Novi OrUs Hist. lib. l. 
cap. 8, 9<— Oallo apnd Muratori, Renim Ital. Script, torn, xxiii. p. SOS. 

(1) Herrera, Indias Occidental, torn. i. dec. 1, lib. S, cap. S.— Muiioz, Hist, 
del Nuevo-Mttndo, lib. 4, sec. 15, 16, 17*— Fernando Colon, Hist del Alminuite, 
nbi supra. 

(s) In a letter written soon after the admiral's retam. Martyr annoimces the 
discovery to his correspondent, Cardinal Sforza, in the following manner : 
*' Mira res ex eo tenrarom orbe, qnem sol horaram qnatnor et tiginti spatio 
circuit, ad nostra usque tempora, quod minime te latet, trita cognitaqne 
dimidia tantum pars, ab Aurea utpote Chersoneso, ad Gades nostras Hispanas, 
reliqna vero a cosmographis pro Incognit&relicta est. Et si quse mentio llacta, 
ea tenuis et incerta. Nunc autem, o beatum fiacinus I meorum regumauspidis, 
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however, adopted the erroneous hypothesis of Columbus, idio 
considered the lands he had discovered as bordering on tlie 
eastern shores of Asia, and lying adjacent to the vast and 
opulent regions depicted in such golden colours by^ Mandeville 
and the Foli. This conjecture, which was conformable to tbe 
admiral's opinions before undertaking the voyage, was corrobo- 
rated by the apparent similarity between various natural {ho- 
duotions of these islands and of the East. From this misappie- 
hension, the new dominions soon came to be distinguished as the 
West Indies, an appellation by which they are still TeoogniBed 
in the titles of the Spanish crown. (1) 

Columbus, during his residence at Barcelona, oontinued to 
receive from the Spanish sovereigns the most honourable dis- 
tinctions which royal bounty could confer. When Ferdinand 
rode abroad, he was accompanied b^ the admiral at hia aide. 
The courtiers, in emulation of their master, made freoueot 
entertainments, at which he was treated with the punoialiois 
deference paid to a noble of the highest class. (2) But the 
attentions most grateful to his lofty spirit were ^e preparations 
of the Spanish court for i>rosecuting his discoveries on a scab 
commensurate with their importance. A board was estabUshed 
for the direction of Indian affairs, consisting of a superintendent 

quod latuit hactenos a rerom primordio, inteUigi coeptam ot.** In a tal)te> 
quent epistle to the learned Pomponio Leto, he breaks oat in a stnin of ma 
andgrenerous sentiment: *' Prae laetitii proeiliisse te, vixqoe a laduymispni 
gaodio teroperasse, qnando literas adspddsti meas, qoibos de Antipodnm Oite 
latenti hactenus, te certiorem ted, mi saavissime Pomponi, In^naatt. Bx 
teds ipse Uteris colligo» quid soiseris. Sensisti aatem, tantiqne rem frH tH, 
quaati virum summ& doctrin& insignitom decoit. Quia namqne dbassab. 
limibus pnestari potest iugeniis Lsto suavior ? quod condimentum naTins? s 
me facio conjecturam. Beari sentio spiritos meos, qoando aocitos aUoqaor 
prudentes aliquos ex his qoi ab e4 redeont pirovinci&. ImpUcent MiiwMif peca- 
iiiarum cumulis augendis miseri avari, libidinibos obscceni; nostna nos 
mentes» postquam Deopleui aliquandiu ftierimus, contemplaudo^ hniiuoemwB 
rerom notiti& demulceamus.*'— Opus.Epist. epist. 124, 152. 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 118.— Oallo apud MaratmL Bemm 
Ital. Script, torn, xxiii. p. 203.— Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 18. Peter 
Martyr seems to have received the popular inference, respecting the Identitf 
of the new discoveries with the East Indies, with some distrost : " ThiiIm 
reperit plures; has esse, de quibus fit apud cosmographoa m^^tfffi eztn 
OceaniAn Orientalem, adjacentes Indise arbitrantor. Nee inflcior ^o pfnitr*, 
quamvis sphserse magnitudo aliter sentire videatur ; neque *miiw deannt qii 

par\'o tractu a finibus Hispanis distare littus Indicum putent.*' Opoa Sgiit. 

epist. 135. ^ 

(2) Ilerrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 3. — Benzoni, Nori Oriiii 
Hist. lib. 1, cap. 8.— Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 17. — ^Zai'iiga, Annates de 
Sevilla, p. 413.— Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, ubi supra. He was per- 
mitted to quarter the royal arms with his own, which consisted of a gioap d 
golden islands amid azure billows.— To these were afterwards added live 
anchors, with the celebrated motto, well known as being carved on 1^ 
sepulclire. (See Part II. Chap. 18.) He received besides, aocm after 1^ 
return, the substantial gratuity of a thousand doblas of gold tnaa. the royal 
treasury, and the premium of 10,000 maravedis, promised to the i 
who first descried laud.— SJee Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages. CoL ] 
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and two subordinate functionaries. The first of these officers 
was Juan de Fonseca, archdeacon of Seville, an active, ambi- 
tious prelate, su'bsequently raised to high episcopal preferment* 
whose shrewdness and capacity for business enabled him to 
maintain the control of the Indian department during the 
whole of the present reign. An office for the transaction of 
business was instituted at; Seville, and a custom-house placed 
under its direction at Cadiz. This was the origin of the im- 

?ortant establishment of the Casa de la Contratacion de las 
ndias, or India House. (1) 

The commercisd regulations adonted, exhibit a narrow policy 
in some of their features, for wnich a justification may be 
found in the spirit of the age, and in the practice of the Portu- 
guese particularly, but wnich entered still more largely into 
the colonial legislation of Spain under later princes. The new 
territories, far from being permitted free intercourse with 
forei^ nations, were opened only under strict limitations to 
Spanish subjects, and -were reserved as forming, in some aort^ 
part of the exclusive revenue of the crown. All persons, of 
f whatever description, were interdicted, under the aeverest 

i penalties, fix)m trading with or even visiting the Indies, with- 
out license from the constituted authorities. It was impossible 
I to evade this, as a minute specification of the ships, cargoes, 
crews, with the property appertaining to each individual, was 
|i required to be taken at the office in Cadiz, ajid a eorrespondinff 
i registration in a similar ofiice established at Hispaniola. A 
I more sagacious spirit was toanifeatyd in the (iniple proviaion 

3 made of whatever could contribute to the support or permanent 
' prosperity of the infant colony. Ghrain, plants, the seeds of 

numerous vegetable products, wnich in the genial cUmate of the 
Indies might be made valuable articles for domestic consumption 
or export, were liberally furnished. Commodities of every 
description for the supplv of the fleet were exempted from duty. 
The owners of all vessels throughout the ports of Andalusia 
I were required, by an ordinance somewhat arbitrary, to hold 

1 them in readiness for the expedition. Still further authority 

2 was given to impress both officers and men, if necessary, into the 

i service. Artisans of every sort, provided with the implements ' 

Sof their various crafts, including a great number of miners for 
exploring the subterraneous treasures of the new regions, were 
^ enrolled in the expedition ; in order to defray the heavy charges 
^ of which, the government, in addition to the regular resources, 

4 had recourse to a loan and to the sequestrated property of the 
« exiled Jews. (2) 

I 

d (1) Nayarrete, Coleccion de Viages, torn. ii. CoL Diplom. No. 45.— Miinoz» 
■ Hist, del Nnevo-Mondo, lib. 4, sec. 81. 

M (2) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viagres, Col. Diplom. Nos. 33, 35, 45.~Herrera, 

I Indias Ocddentales, dec. l, lib. 3, cap. 4.— Manoz, Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo. 
I lib. 4, sec. ai. 

I. 20 
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Amid their own temporal oonoems, the SiMuiish aovereinii 
did not forget the spiritual interesti of their new subjects. The 
Indians who accompanied Ck>lumbus to Barcelona had been all 
of them baptised, bein^ offered up, in the lang^uage of a Castilua 
writer, as the first-fruits of the Gentiles. £npr jFerdinand and 
his son Prince John stood as sponsors to two ofthenL, who wen 
permitted to take their names. One of the TTniia^niy remained 
attached to the prince's establishment ; the residue were seat 
to Seville, whence, after suitable religious instmotion, th^ 
were to be returned as missionaries for the propagation of thB 
faith among their own countrymen. Twelye Spanish eccle- 
siastics were also destined to this service ; among whom ¥ii 
the celebrated Las Casas. so oonspiouous afterwards iar Ids 
heneyolent exertions in behalf of the unfortunate natiyes. Tbe 
most explicit directions were given to the admiral to use entf 
effort for the illumination of the poor heathen, whioh was si 
forth as the primary obiect <Kf the eiroedition. He was pa^ 
ticularly enjomed "to abstain from all means of annoyBiiee^ 
and to treat them well and lovingly, maintaining a hndldB 
intercourse with them, rendering them all the kind aflSoesin 
Ids power, distributing presents of the merchandise and vaBOU 
commodities which their highnesses had caused to be embadced 
on board the fleet for that purnose ; and, finally, to ohastiseiii 
the most exemplary manner ail who should ofnar the natiree 
the slightest molestation." Such were the instruotians emphititi- 
cally urged on Columbus for the r^ulation of his inteieoiine 
with the savages ; and their indulgent tenor sufiicsiently attesto 
the benevolent and rational views of Isabella in religioiis ]ist> 
ters, when not warped by anv foreign influence. (1) 

Towards the last of May, Columbus jjuitted Baroelazia for tiie 
purpose of superintending and expediting the preparaticms lof 
departure on /lis second voya^. He was aocomiMaued to the 
Gates of the city by aU the nobility and cavaliers of the oooii 
imers were issued to the different towns to provide >»iwi tai 
his suite with lodgings free of expense. His former OQmmiariaB 
was not onlv confirmed in its roll extent, but oonsideraUy 
enlarged, fer the sake of despatch, he was authorised te 
nominate to all offioes, without application to' goyenunent; anl 
ordinances and letters patent beuing the royal seal were to be 

(1) See the original instmctlona, apod Nayarrete, Coleccioade Vlacea, Ool. 
Diplom. No. 45.— Mnfioz, B3st del Knevo-Mondo, lib. 4, sec ».— Zofilgli 
Annales de Sevilla, p. 418. L. Mazineo eagerly claims tlie c o n f c t a i o n of tli0 
natives as the prime object of tiie expedition with the sorcreigns, ftv oo^ 
weighing all temporal considerations. The passage is worth qnotiiig, if oriy 
to show what egregious blunders a contemporary may make In tibe lelatlaa of 
events, passing, as Jt were^ under his own ^s :J^Jhe Catbolic s o v c w^ p» 
».«— 1 X.1 ^-j A..- ^ I i established Ch~*~" 



having snl^ugs^ed the Canaries, and established Christiaa woraUlp , 

Peter Colon with thirty-Jlve ships called caravels, and a great miwiiii ^mm, 
to other much larger islands abounding in mines of gold, not so maiek, lioV' 
ever, for the sake of the gold, as for the salvation of the poor r 
-Cosas Memorables. foL 101. 
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issued by him, subscribed by himself or his dei)uty. He was 
intrusted, in fine, with such unlimited jurisdiction, as showed 
that, however tardy the sovereigns may have been in granting 
him their confidence, they were not disposed to stint the measure 
of it when his deserts were once established. (1) 

Soon after Columbus's return to Spain, Ferainand and Isabella 
applied to the court of Eome to confirm them in the possession 
of their recent discoveries, and invest them with similar extent 
ef jurisdiction with that formerly conferred on the kings of 
Fortugid. It was an opinion^ as ancient perhaps as the cru- 
sades, that the pope, as vicar oi Chnst, had competent autiiori^ 
to dispose of all countries inhabited by heathen nations, in 
favour of Christian potentates. Although Ferdinand and Isa^ 
bella do not seem to nave been fully satisfied of this right, yet 
they were willing to acquiesce in its assumption in the present 
instance, from the conviction that the papal sanction would 
most effectually exclude the pretensions of all others, and espe- 
cially their Portuguese rivals. In their application to the Holy 
See, they were careful to represent their own discoveries as in 
no way mterfering with the rights formerly conceded by it to 
their neighbours. They eidarged on their services in the pro- 
pagation of the faith, which they affirmed .to be a principal 
motive of their present operations. They intimated, finally, 
that, although many competent persons deemed their applica- 
tion to the court of Bome, for a title to territories already in 
their possession, to be unnecessary, yet as pious princes, and 
dutifiu children of the church, they were unwilling to proceed 
further without the sanction of him to whose keeping its high^ 
interests were intrusted. (2) 

The. pontifical throne was at that time filled by Alexander 
the Sixth; a man who, although degraded by unrestrained 
indulgence of the most sordid appetites, was endowed by nature 

(1) See coiaes of the original documents, aprad Navarrete, Coleccioii de 
Viag^es, torn. ii. Col. Diplom. Nos. SO, 41, 42, 43. Ck)n8idering the importaace 
of Columbus's discoveries, and the distinguished reception given to him at 
Barcelona, one might have expected to And some notice (tf him in the records 
of the dty. An intelligent friend of mine, Mr. George Sumner, on a visit to 
that capital, examined ttiese records, as well as the archives of the crown of 
Aragon, in the hope ormeetinsr with some such account, but in vain. The 
dietaria^ or *' daybook,*' of Barcelona records the entrance of the Catholic 
sovereigns and the heir-apparent into tiie dty, on the fourteenth of November, 
1402, in the following terms : ** Th» Ung, queen, and the prince entered 
to-day the city, and took up their abode in the palace of the bishop of UrgU, 
in the Calle Ancha.*' Then follows a description of the shows and rejoichigs 
which took place on the occasion. After this come two other entries : ** 1403, 
February 4. The king, queen, and the prince went to Monsenrat.*' — ** Feb. 14. 
The king, queen, and the pifaice retonied to Barcelona.'* But not a word is 
given to the discoverer of a woridt And we can only conjecture that tbe 
haughty Catalan felt no desire to comnnmicate an event wiiich reflected no 
glory on him, and the advantages of which were Jealously r e s et t e d for his 
Castilian rivals. 

(2) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 4.~Muiioz, ffist; del 
Nnevo-Mundo, lib. 4. sec 18. 
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lent a wiQingr ear to the application of the Spa 
and made no hesitation in granting what cost b 
while it recognised the assumption of i>owers which 
bcffun to totter in the opinion of mankind. 

On the 3rd of May, 1493, he published a bull, in w 
Into consideration the eminent services of the Spani 
in the cause of the church, especially in the subyi 
Mahometan empire in Spain, and willing to aJSbi 
8Coi)e for the prosecution of their pious labours, lie, 
pure liberality, infallible knowledge, and plenitude 
power," confirmed them in the possession of all land 
or hereafter to be discovered, by them in the we 
comprehending the same extensive rights of juris 
those formerly conceded to the kings of PortugiEd. 

This bull he supported by another, dated on t] 
day, in which the pope, in order to obviate any mis 
ing with the Portuguese, and acting no doubt on tl 
of the Spanish sovereigns, defined with greater r 
intention of his original grant to the latter, by b 
them all such lands as they should discover to t 
south of an imaginary line, to be drawn from po! 
the distance of one hundred leagues to the west o: 
and Gape de Yerd Islands. Q) It seems to have 
Holiness, that the Spaniards, by pursuing a we 
might in time reach the eastern limits of countrie 
granted to the Portuguese. At least this would 
the import of a third bull, issued September 26tli 
year, which invested the sovereigns with plenai 
over all countries discovered by them, whether in 
within the boundaries of India, all previous conce 
contrary notwithstanding. With the title derived 
I>os8ession thus fortified by the highest ecclesiastic 
the Spaniards mi^ht have promised themselves 
rupted career of discovery, but for the jealousy of 
the Portuguese. (2) 

The court of Lisbon viewed with secret disq 
increasing maritime enterprise of its neighbours. 
Portuguese were timidly creeping alonff the bam 
Africa, the Spaniards had boldly launched into tl 
rescued unknown realms from its embraces, whicl 
their fancies with treasures of inestimable wealth. 

(!) A point south of the meridian ia somefhing new in get 
says the boll of his Holiness : ** Omnes insolas et terras fln 
inveniendat, detectas et deteg;endas, versos ocddentem et meiidi 
et oonstitoendo unam lineam a Polo Arctico, scilicet septentri 
AntarctLcQiii, scilicet meridiem." 

^3) Bee the OT\|^kDai ^^evl cnaDi(a, ttsnacrlbed by Navaxxetc 

No. 11. 
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tification was greatly enhanced by the reflection that all this 
t might have been acmeved for themselves, had they bnt known 
I how to profit by the proposals of Columbus. (1 J From the first 
I moment in which the success of the admiral s enterprise was 

established, John the Second, a politic and ambitious prince, 
I had sought some pretence to check the career of discovery, or 
I at least to share in the spoils of it. (2) 

I In his interview with Columbus^ at Lisbon, he suggested that 
I the discoveries of the Spaniards might interfere wiui the rights 
I secured to the Portuguese by repeated papal sanction since the 
I beginning of the present century, and guaranteed by the ^aty 
g with Spam in 1479. Columbus, without entering into the dis- 

1 oussion, contented himself with declaring that he had been 
^ instructed by his own government to steer clear of all Portu- 
gese settlements on the AMcan coast, and that his course 

■ indeed had led him in an entirely different direction. Although 

^ John professed himself satisfied with the explanation, he soon 

2 after despatched an ambassador to Barcelona, who, after dwell- 
2 ing on some irrelevant toi>ics, touched, as it were, incidentally 

on the real object of his mission,— the late voyage of discovery. 
He congratulated the Spanish sovereigns on its success ; expa- 
tiated on the civilities shown by the court of Lisbon to Columbus 
on his late arrival there; and acknowledged the satisfaction 
felt by his master at the orders given to the admiral to hold a 
western course from the Canaries, expressing a hope that the 
same course would be pursued in future, without interfering 
with the rights of Portugal by deviation to the south. ThS 
was the first occasion on which the existence of such claims 
had been intimated by the Portuguese. 

In the mean while, Ferdinana and Isabella received intelli- 
gence that King John was equipping a considerable armament, 
in order to anticipate or defeat their discoveries in the west. 
They instantly sent one of iheir household, Don Lope de Herrera» 
— as ambassador to Lisbon, with instructions to make their ao- 
9 knowledgments to the king for his hospitable reception of 
^ Columbus, accompanied with a request that he would prohibit 
his subjects from interference with the discoveries of tiie 
Spaniards in the West, in the same manner as these latter had 
been excluded from the Portugese possessions in Africa. The 
ambassador was furnished with orders of a different import^ 
provided he should find the reports correct respecting the 
equipment and probable destination of a Portuguese armada. 
Instead of a conciliatory deportment, he was, in that case, to 
assume a tone of remonstrance, and to demand a fuU explana- 

(1) Padre Abarca considers ** that the discovery of a new world, first 
offered to the kings of Portugal and England, was reserved by Heaven for 
Spain, being forced in a manner oh Ferdinand, in recompense for the subjaga- 
tlon of the Moors, and the expulsion of the Jews 1"— Reyes d& KxvEf^so^ 
fol. 310, 311. 

<2) LaCIMe. Hist, de Portugal, tom. Iv. pp. &^— &%, 
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tion from King John of his designs. The oantionB prince, lAa 
had received, through his secret agents in Castile^ intelligeiM 
of these latter instructions, managed matters so diaoreetly as to 
give no occasion for their exercise. He abandoned, or at letft 
postDoned, his meditated expedition, in the hope of adjustiog I 
the dispute hy negotiation, in which he ezoelled. In order to 
quiet tne apprehensions of the Spanish court, he engaged to fit 
out no fleet horn his dominions within sixty dajv ; at the subs 
time he sent a fresh mission to Baroehma, witli direotions to 
propose an amicable adjustment of the conflicting: claims of the 
two nations, by making the parallel of the Canaries a line of 
partition between them ; the right of discoyery to the nortb 
being reserved to the Spaniards, and that to the sonthtotitf 
Portujfue8e.(l) 

Wmle this game of diplomacy was going on, th^ GastiliiB 
court availed itself of the interval affi)rded by its rival to expe- 
dite preparations for the second voyage of disooTery ; wliielif 
through the personal activity of the ailmiral, and the facdlitiei 
everywhere aflbrded him, were fiQly completed before the ekve 
of September. Instead of the reluctance, and indeed avowed 
disgust, which had been manifosted by all dasaes to his foooer 
voyage, the only embarrassment now arose ftasa the difficnb^ 
of selection among the multitude of competitors irho ptrevedto 
be enrolled in the present expedition. The reports and bis- 
gnine speculations of the first adventurers had inflamed tin 
oupidity^ of many, which was still further hdi^htened bytiie 
exhibition of the rich and curious products which GolnmbiK 
had brought back with him, and by the popular belief that the 
new discoveries formed part of that gorgeous East, 

" whose caverns teem 
With diamond flaming:, bdA with seeds of gold,** 

and which tradition and romance had alike invested with the 
8ni>ematural splendours of enchantment. Many others were 
stimulated by the wild love of adventure, kindled in the loog 
Moorish war, but which, now excluded ^m that oareer, sougbt 
other objects in the vast untravelled re^ons of the New Wcm> 
The complement of the fleet was originally fixed at twdfe 
himdred souls, which, through importunity or varions pretenoes 
of the applicants, was eventually swellea to flfteen hundred. 
Amon^ these were many who enlisted without oomx>ensationt 
including several persons of rank, hidalgos, and members d 
the royal household. The whole souadron amounted to seven- 
teen vessels, three of them of one hundred tons burthen each. 
With this gallant navy, Columbus, dropping down the Gkiadal- 

(1) Faria y Sonsa, Europa Portngnesa, torn. ii. p. 403. — ^Henenu Tp«fa« 
Ocddentales, loc. dt— Munoz, Hist, del Nueyo-Mmido, Ub. 4- sec. 27, M.- 
Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 6o6, 607.— La aMe, Hist, de Portutl. 
torn. iv. pp. 53—58. *«••-• 
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crniyir, took his departure from the Bay of Cadiz on the 25th of 
September, 1493 ; presentiiig a strikiiig contrast to the melan- 
choly plight in which, hut the year previous, he sallied forth 
like some forlorn knight-errant on a desperate and chimerical 
enterprise. (1) 

1^0 sooner had the fleet weighed anchor, than Ferdinand and 
Isabella despatched an embassy in solemn state to adyise the 
king of Portugal of it. This embassy was composed of two 
persons of disnnguished rank, — Don Pedro de Ayala and Don 
Garoi Lopez de Carbajal. Agreeably to their instructions, they 
represented to the Portuguese monardi the inadmissibilify of 
his propositions respecting the boundary-line of navigation; 
they argued that the grants of the Holy See, and the treaty 
witn Spain in 1479, had reference merely to the actual posses- 
sions of Portugal, and the right of discovery by an eastern 
route alon^ the coasts of AMca to the Indies ; that these righls 
had been invariably respected by Spain ; that the late voyage 
of Columbus struck into a directly opposite track ; and tluit 
the several bulls of Pope Alexander the Sixth, prescribing the 
line of partition, not from east to west, but from the north to 
the south pole, were intended to secure to the Spaniards the 
exclusive right of discovenr in the western ocean. The ambas- 
sadors concluded with offering, in the name of their sovereigns, 
to refer the whole matter in dispute to the arbitration of the 
court of Eome, or of any common umpire. 

King John was deeply chagrined at learning the departure of 
the Spanish expedition. He saw that his rivals had been act- 
ing, while he had been amused with negotiation. He at first 
threw out hints of an immediate rupture ; and endeavoured^ it 
is said, to intimidate the Castilian ambassadors, by bringing 
them accidentally, as it were, in jyresence of a splendid array <» 
cavalry, mounted and ready for immediate service. He vented 
his spleen on the embassy, by declaring that '* it was a mere 
abortion, having neither heaa nor feet;" alluding to the per- 
sonal infirmity of Ayala, who was lame, and to the light, fnvo ^ 
lous character of the other envoy. (2) 

These symptoms of discontent were duly notified to the 
Spanish government, who commanded the superintendent, Fon- 
seca, to keep a vigilant eye on the movements of the Portuguese, 
and, in case any hostile armament should quit their ports, to 
be in readiness to act against it with one double its force. 
King John, however, was too shrewd a prince to be drawn into 
so impolitic a measure as war with a powerful adversary, cjuite 
as likely to baffle him in the field a^ in the council. iTeither 

(1) Zuniga, Annales de SevOIa, p. 413.— Fernando Colon, Hist, de Almirante, 
cap. 44.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 118.— Peter Martyr, De Rebus 
Oceanids, dec. 1, lib. 1. — Benzoiii, Novl Orbis Historia, lib. 1, cap. 9. — 
Gromara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 20. 

(2) La adde. Hist, de PortugiO, torn. iy. pp. 53— 58.— Mu&oz, Hist, dfll 
NaeTO-Mnndo, lib. 4, sec. 27, 28. 
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did he relish the suggestion of deddiiig the dispute by arbitrt- 
tion, since he well knew that his daim rested on too unaonnd a 
basis to authorise the expectation of a fayourable award from 
any impartial umpire. He had already failed in an applicatbn 
for redress to the court of Rome, which answered him by refer- 
ence to its bulls, recentiy published. In this emereency, he 
came to the resolution at last, which should have been first 
adopted, of deciding the matter by a fair and open conference. 
It was not until the following year, however, that his discon- 
tent so far subsided as to allow his acquiescence in this measuie. 

At length, commissioners named by the two crowns convened 
at Tordesillas, and, on the 7th of June, 1494, subscribed articles 
of agreement, which were ratified in the conrse of the same 
year by the respective powers. In this treaty the Spaniards 
were secured in the exclusive right of navigation and discovery 
in the western ocean. At the urgent remonstrance of the Porta- 
guese, however, who complained that the papal line of demar- 
cation cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits, 
they consented that, instead of one hundred, it should be 
removed three hundred and seventy leagues west of the Cane 
de Yerd Islands, beyond which all discoveries should appertam 
to the Spanish nation. It was agreed that one or two caravels 
should be provided by each nation, to meet at the Gb:«nd Canary, 
and proceed due west the appointed distance, with a number of 
soientifio men on board, for the purpose of accurately dete^ 
mining the longitude ; and if any land should fall under the 
meridian, the direction of the line should be ascertained by the 
erection of beacons at suitable distances. The proposed meet- 
ing never took place. But the removal of the pcurtition-liiie 
was followed by important consequences to the Portujraese, who 
derived from it their pretensions to the noble empire of Brazil.(l) 

Thus this singular misunderstanding, which menaced an open 
rupture at one time, was happily adjusted. Fortunately, the 
accomplishment of the passage round the Cape of GK>od Hope, 
which occurred soon afterwards, led the Portuguese in an oppo- 
site direction to their Spanish rivals ; their Brazilian x>ossesfflons 
having too little attractions, at first, to turn them from the 
splendid path of discovery thrown open in the East. It was 
not many years, however, before the two nations, by pursuing 
opposite routes of circumnavigation, were brought into collision 
on the other side of the globe ; a circumstance never contem- 
plated, apparently, by the treaty of Tordesillas. Their mutual 
pretensions were founded, however, on the provisions of that 
treaty, which, as the reader is aware, was itself only supple- 
mentary to the original bull of demarcation of Alexander the 

(1) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, Doc. Diplom. No. 75. — Faria y Soosa. 
EuroiMt Portuguesa, torn. ii. p. 463.— Herrera, Indias Occidcntales dec? 
}*[>• 2, cap. 8, 10.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, torn. ii. pp. 6o6 007—1^ 
^Me, Hist, dc Portugal, torn. iv. pp. 60—62.— Zarita, Anales, torn. v. fol 31 
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Sixtli.(l) Thus this bold stretch of papal anthority, so often 
ridioaled as chimerical and absurd, was m a measure justified 
by the event, since it did, in fact, determine the principles on 
which the vast extent of unappropriated empire, in the eastern 
and western hemispheres, was ultmiately divided between two 
petty states of Europe. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CASTILIAN LITEEATTJEB.— CULTIVATION OF THE COTIRT.— 
CLASSICAL LEASlONa. — SCIEKCE. 

Early Edacadon of Ferdinand—Of Isabella— Her Library— Early Promise of 
Prince John— Scholarship of the Nobles— Accomplished Women— Classical 
Leanung^Universities— Printingr introduced- Encouraged by the Queen- 
Actual Ingress of Science. 

We have now arrived at the period when the history of Spain 
becomes inconxorated with that of the other states of Europe. 
Before embarking on the wide sea of European politics, how- 
ever, and bidding adieu for a season to the shores of Spain, it 
wlQ be necessary, in order to complete the view of the internal 
administration of Ferdinand and Isabella, to show its operation 
on the intellectual culture of the nation. This, as. it constitutes, 
when taken in its broadest sense, a principal end of all govern- 
ment, should never be altogether divorced from any history. 
It is particularly deserving of note in the present reign, which 
stimulated the active development of the national energies in 
every department of science, and which forms a leading epoch 
in the ornamental literature of the country. The present and 
the following chapter will embrace the mental progress of the 
kingdom, not merely down to the period at which we have 
arrived, but through the whole of Isabella's reign, in order to 
exhibit as far as possible its entire results, at a single glance, to 
the eye of the reader. 

We have beheld, in a preceding chapter, the auspicious 
literary promise afforded by the reign of Isabella's father, John 
the Second of Castile. Under the anarchical sway of his son, 
Henry the Fourth, the court, as we have seen, was abandoned 
to unbounded license, and the whole nation sunk into a mental 

(I) The contested territory was the Molucca Islands, which each party 
cli^med for itself by virtue of the treaty of Tordesillas. After more than one 
congress, in which all the cosmographi^ science of the day was put in requi- 
sition, the aflSEtir was terminated d famiable by the Spanish government's 
relinquishing its pretensions, in consideration of 350,000 ducats paid by the 
court of Lisbon. See La Cldde, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iv. pp. 309, 401, 402, 
•4«0.— Mariana, Kist. de Espana, tom. ii. pp. Qoj, 875.— Salazar de Mendoza, 
Monarqula, tom. ii. pp. 205, 206. 
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torpor, from which it was roiued only by the tmnultB of tM. 
war. In this deplorable state of things, the ^krw blossoms d 
literature which had begron to open under the benign iTiflT^i»p^ 
of the preoeding: reiffn, were speedily trampled nncter foot, snd 
every yestige of dviiiflation seemed in a fur way to be effiued 
from the land. 

The first years of Ferdinand and Isabella's government weie 
too much clouded by ciyil dissensions to afford a mnoh more 
cheering prospect. Ferdinand's early education, moreoyer, had 
been greatly neglected. Before the age of ten, he was called to 
take part in the Catalan wars. His boyhood was si>ent among 
soldiers, in camps instead of schools ; and the wisdom which he 
80 eminently displayed in later life was drawn Helt moie from 
his own resources than from books. (1) 

Isabella was reared under more fayourable auspices ; at least 
more fayourable to mental oultore. ^e was aUowed to pas} 
her youth in retirement, and indeed obHyion, as far as l^^ 
world was concerned, under her mother's oare, at Areyalo, In 
this modest seclusion, free from the engrossing: vtmities and 
yexations of court life, she had frdl leisure to indulge the 
habits of study and reflection to which her temper natursllj 
disposed her. She was acquainted with several modem lan- 
guages, and both wrote and disooursed in her own with gi^t 
precision and elegance. No great expense or solicitude, howcy^t 
appears to haye been layished on her educatioti. 6he iru 
umnstructed in the Latin, which in that day itus of greatar 
importance than at present; since it was not only the oommon 
medium of communication between learned m.en, and the 
language in which the most familiar treatises were often oom- 
posed, but was frequently used by well-eduoated foreignen at 
court, and especially employed in diplomatio interoomzcie and 
negotiation. (2; 

Isabella resolyed to repair the defects of ednoation hy 
deyoting herself to the acquisition of the Latin tonguey so soon 
as the distracting wars with Portugpal, which attended her 
accession, were terminated. We haye a letter from Pnlgar, 
addressed to the queen soon after that eyent, in whidh he 
inquires concerning her progress ; intimating his surprise tiiat 
she can find time for study amidst her multitude of engrossiiig 
occupations, and expressing his confidence that ahe will aogoiie 
the Latin with the same facility with which she bad already 
mastered other languages. The result justified his prediction ; 
for "in less than a year," observes another contemporary, 
" her admirable genius enabled her to obtain a good knowledge 
of the Latin language, so that she could understand without 
much difficulty whateyer was written or spoken in it." (3) 

(1) L. Martnoo, Coa»a"ilLcnKsrt>a\«&,tQ\. 153. 

(2) L. Maxmeo,Coaaa"ilLesaox«3c\e&A'^^.\^^»\'Wi.. 

(3j Cairo de Iw DoiaA, "fito, ^, c».^, ^"i., ^ «i^» «B^^'^'aa..^\si.k«jift,4B 
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Isabella inherited the taste of her father, John the Second, 
for the collecting of books. She endowed the convent of San 
Juan de los Beyes, at Toledo, at the time of its foundation, 
1477, with a libnuy, consisting' principally of manuscripts. (1) 
The archives of Simancas contain catalogues of part of two 
separate collections, belonging to her, whose broken remains 
have contributed to swell the magnificent library of the Escu- 
rial. Most of them are in manuscript ; the richly coloured 
and highly decorated binding of these volumes (an art which 
the Spaniards derived from ihe Arabs) shows how highly 
they were prized, and the worn and battered condition of 
some of them proves that they were not kept merely for 
show. (2) 

The queen manifested the most earnest solicitude for the 
instruction of her own children. Her daughters were endowed 
by nature with amiable dispositions, that seconded her maternal 

Hist. torn. tL nast. SI.— Polgar, Letras (Amstetodami, 1670), let. 11.— 
L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, foL 183. It is suffldeiit evidence of her 
fEUxdliaiity vdtb. the Latin, that the letters addressed to her by her confessor 
seem to have been ^nritten in that language and the Castilian indifferently, 
exhibiting occasional^ a curious patchwork in tiie alternate use of each in 
the same epistle.— See Coxrespondenda Epistolar, apud Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist. torn. -vi. Bust. 13. 

(1) Previous to the introduction of printing, collections of books were 
necessarily very small and thinly scattered, owmg to the extreme cost of 
manuscripts. The learned Saez has collected some curious particulars relative 
to this matter. The most copious library which he could find any account of 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, was owned by the counts of Benavente, 
and contained not more than one hundred and twesatf volumes. Many of 
these were dupUcatees ; of Livy alone there were eight copies. The cathedral 
churches in Spain rented their books eveiy year l^ auction to the highest 
bidders, whence tbey derived a consideratue revalue. It would appear firom 
a copy of Gratian's Canons, preserved in the Celestine monastery in Paris, 
that the copyist was engaged twenty-one months in transcribing that manu- 
9cx^. At this rate, the production of four thousand copies by one hand 
would require nearly eig^t thousand years, a work now easily performed in 
less than four months. Such was the tardiness in multiplying copies before 
the invention of printing. Two thousand volumes may be procured now at a 
price which in those days would hardly have sufficed to purchase fifty.— See 
TrAtado de Monedas de Enrique III. apud Moratin, Obras, ed. de la Acad. 
(Madrid, 1830), tom. i. pp. 91> 93* I>oe8 not Moratin draw his conclusions 
from extreme cases ? 

(2) Navagiero, Viaggio fotto in Spagna et in Franda (^negia, 1663), fol. 98. 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Dust. 17. The largest collection comprised 
about two hundred and one articles, or distinct works. Of these, about a 
third is taken up with theology, comprehending bibles, psalters, missals, lives 
of saints, and works of the Fathers } one-fifth, civil law and the munidpal 
code of Spain ; one-fourth, andent classics, modem literature, and romances 
of chivalry ; one-tenth, history ; the residue is devoted to ethics, medicine, 
grammar, astrology, &c. The only Italian author, besides Leonardo Bruno 
d'Arezzo, is Boccacdo. The works of the latter writer consisted of the 
** Fiammetta," the treatises " De Casibus Illustrium ^^Hrorum," and ** De 
Claris Muli^bus," and probably the " Decameron ;'* the first in the Italian, 
and the three last translated into the Spanish. It is singular that neither of 
Boccaccio's great contemporaries, Dante and Petrarch, the farmer of whma 
had been translated by Villena, and imitated by J\]Axv^'^«o».>'^»^^<»k^3^^^^ 
before, should have found a place in the coWec^on. 
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efforts. The most competent masters, natiye and fofreign, 
especially from Italy, then so active in the reviyal of ancient 
learning, were employed in their tuition. This was partion- 
larly intrusted to two hrothers, Antonio and Alessandro Geral- 
dino, natives of that country. Both were conspicuous for their 
abiUties and classical erudition ; and the latter, who survived 
his brother Antonio, was subsequently raised to high ecclesias- 
tical preferments.(l) Under these masters the infantas made 
attainments rarelv permitted to the sex, and acquired such 
familiarity with the Latin tongue especially, as excited livdy 
admiration among those over ^om they were called to preside 
in riper years. (2)' 

A still deeper anxiety was shown in the education of lier only 
son, Prince John, heir of the imited Spanish monarchies. Every 
precaution was taken to train him up in a manner that might 
tend to the formation of a character suited to his exalted 
station. He was placed in a class consisting of ten youtiis, 
selected from the sons of the principal nobility. Pive of them 
were of his own a^e, and live of nper years ; and they were 
all brought to resiae with him in the palace. By this means 
it was hoped to combine the advantages of public with those of 
private education; which last, from its solitary character, 
necessarily excludes the subject of it from the wholesome 
influence exerted by brincring the powers into daily collision 
with antagonists of a similar age. (3) 

(1) Antonio, the eldest, died in 1488. Fart of his Latin poetical works, 
entitled ** Sacred Bncolics," was printed in 1505, at Salamanca. The younger 
brother, Alessandro, after bearing arms in the Portuguese war, was subse- 
quently employed in the instruction of the infantas, finally embraced the eccLe- 
Riastical state, and died bishop of St. Domingo, in 1525.— Mem. de la Acad, 
de Hist. tom. vi. Ilust. i6.— Tiraboschi, Letteratura Italiana, torn. vL part 8. 
p. 285. 

(2) The learned Valendan, Luis "^ves, in his treatise ^ I>e Christiau& 
Femin&," remarks, " iEtas nostra quatuor illas Isabellae reginse filias, quas 
paulo ante memoravi, emditas vidit. Non sine laudibus et admiratione 
refertur mihi passim in hac terr& Joannam, Philippi coi\iugein, Caroli h^}ns 
matrem, ex tempore Latinis orationibus, quee de more apud novos prindpes 
oppidatim habentur, Latine respondisse. Idem de regin& sa& Joannae sorore, 
Britanni prsedicant; idem omnes de duabus alUs, quae in LusitaQi& fato am- 
cessere." (De Christian& Feinin&, cap. 4, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist 
tom. vi. Dust. 16.) It appears, however, that Isabella was not inattentive to 
the more humble accomplishments in the education of her daogrhters. 
** Regina," says the same author, *' nere, suere, acu pingere, quatuor fiH— 
suas doctas esse voluit." Another contemporary, the author of the Cairo de 
las Donas (lib. 2, cap. 62, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. Ilust. 21), says, " she 
educated her son and daughters, giving them masters of life and letters, and 
surrounding them with such persons as tended to make them vessels of elec- 
tion, and kings in heaven." Erasmus notices the literary attainments of 
the youngest daughter of the sovereigns, the unfortunate Catherine of Aragon, 
with unqualified admiration. In one of his letters, he styles her *' egregie 
doctamj" and in another he remarks, " Regina non tantiun in sexus mira- 
culum literata est ; nee minus pietate suspicienda, quam eruditionc "— 
EpiBtolae (Londini, 1642), lib. 19, epist. 31 ; lib. 2, epist. 24. 

(3j Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Deza.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist 
— "• vi. Ilust. 14. 
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A mimic council was also formed on the model of a council of 
state, composed of suitable persons of more advanced standing, 
whose province it was to deliberate on, and to discuss, topics 
connected with government and public policy. Over this body 
tiie prince presided, and here he was initiated into a practical 
acquaintance with the important duties which were to devolve 
on nim at a future period of life. The pages in attendance on 
his person were also selected with great care from the cavaliers 
and young nobility of the court, many of whom afterwards 
filled with credit the most considerable posts in the state. The 
severer discipline of the prince was relieved by attention to 
more light and elegant accomplishments. He devoted many 
of his leisure hours to music, for which he had a fine natural 
taste, and in which he attained sufficient proficiency to perform 
with skill on a variety of instruments. In short, his education 
was happily designed to produce that combination of mental 
and moral excellence which should fit him for reigning over his 
subjects with benevolence and wisdom. How well the scheme 
succeeded is abundantly attested by the commendations of 
contemporary writers, both at home and abroad, who enlarge on 
his fononess for letters, and for the society of learned men, on 
his various attainments, and more especially his Latin scholar- 
ship, and above all, on his disposition, so amiable, as to give 
promise of the highest excellence in maturer life, — a promise, 
alas ! most unfortunately for his own nation, destined never to 
be realised. (1) 

Next to her family, there was no object which the queen had 
so much at heart as the improvement of the young nobility. 
During the troubled reign of her predecessor, they nad aban- 
doned themselves to frivolous pleasure, or to a sullen apathy, 
from which nothing was potent enough to arouse them but the 
voice of war. (2) She was obliged to relinquish her jlans of 
amelioration, during the all-engrossing struggle with Granada, 
when it would have been esteemed a reproach for a Spanish 
knight to have exchanged the post of danger in the field for the 
effeminate pursuit of letters. But no sooner was the war brought 
to a close, than IsabeUa resumed her purpose. She requested 
the learned Peter Martyr, who had come into Spain with the 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. yi. Hast. 14. Juan de la Endxia, in the 
dedication to the prince, of bis translation of Virgil's Bucolics, pays the fol- 
lowing compliment to the enlightened and liberal taste of Prince John. 
** Favoresceis tanto la scienda andando acompanado de tantos e tan doctisi- 
mos Tarones, que no menos d^areis perdurable memoria de haber alargado e 
estendido los Umites e t^nninos de la scienda que los del imperio." The 
extraordinary promise of this young prince made his name known in distant 
parts of Europe; and his untimely death, which occurred in the 20th year 
of his age, was commemorated by an epitaph fkrom the learned Greek exile, 
Constantine Lascaris. 

(2) ** Aficionados i la guerra," says OTiedo, speaking of some young nobles of 
his time, " por mu Etpa^lay natural <nc/<natfion."— Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1» 
qninc. 1, dial. 86. 
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oount of Tendilla a few years preyions, to repair to the court, 
and open a school there for the instraotion of the yowaa 
nobility. (1) In an epistle addressed by Mart3nr to Gardiiiu 
Mendoza, dated at Granada, April 1492, he alludes to tk 
promise of a liberal recompense from the queen, if he would 
assist in reclaiming the young oayaliers of the court from tiie 
idle and unprofitable pursuite, in which, to her ^reat mortifi- 
cation, they consumed their hours. The prejudices to be 
encountered seemed to have filled him with natural distrust d 
his success ; for he remarks, *' Like their ancestors, they hold 
l^e pursuit of letters in light estimation, oonsiderinff them an 
obstacle to success in the nrofession of arms, which cdone tlwy 
esteem worthy of honour. He, however, expresses his confi- 
dence that the p^nerous nature of the Spaniards will make it 
easy to infuse mto them a more liberal taste ; and. in a sab- 
sequent letter, he enlarges on the ** good effects likedy to result 
from the literary ambition exhibited by the heir apparent, cm 
whom the eyes of the nation were naturally turned. (2) 

Martyr, in obedience to the royal summons, instantly repaired 
to court, and, in the month of September fbllowing» we have a 
letter dated from Saragossa, in which he thus sjieaks of his 
success : — " My house, all day long, swarms with noble youti», 
who, reclaimed from ignoble pursuits to those of letters, are 
now conyinced that these, so far from being a lundrance, an 
rather a help in the profession of arms. I earnestly incmoate 
on them, that consummate excellence in any department* whe- 
ther of war or peace, is unattainable without science. It has 
pleased our royal mistress, the pattern of every exalted virtoe, 
that her own near kinsman, the duke of Guimaraens, as well as 
the 3roung duke of Yillahermosa, the king's nephew, should 
remain under my roof duzin^ the whole day ; an examxde which 
has been imitated by the prmcipal cavaliers of tke courts whov 
after attending my lectures in company with their prbrete 
tutors, retire at eveniag to review them with these latter in 
their own quarters." (8) 

Another Italian scholar, often cited as authority in. the pse- 
ceding portion of this worK, Ludo Maiineo Siculo, oo-operated 



with Mirtyr in the introduction of a more Hbersd sohoL— ^ 

among the CastiUan nobles. He was bom at Bedino in Sidlyt 

(1) For some accotmt of fUs eminent Italian sdiolar, see tbe postscxtotiii 
p. 3S2 of the present yolmne. 

(2) Peter Martyr, Opos l^dst eplst lOS, 108. Lucio Marineo, in a disooone 
addressed to Charles Y., thns notices the queen's solidtude for the instracOoB 
of heryoungr nobilitf:—'* Isabella prsesertim Regina magnanima, -virtatom 
omnium maxima coltriz. QuBsquidanmultSs etmagnis occiipatanecolSs,iift 
aliis exemplum praberet, a piimis grammaticae rummentis stodere coeott^ ek 
omnes suae domtks adolescentes utriosque seztls noUlinm liberos, pneoqito* 
ribus liberaliter et honoziflce conductis erudiendos comsnendalMt."— Ifem. de 
la Acad, de Hist. tom. yi. Ap(md. 16— See also Oviedo, QaincaiuKnMk IfSt 
bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. Sff. -tt -i »« 

(3) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 115. 
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and, after completing his studies at Some under the celebrated 
Pomponio Leto, opened a school in his native island, where he 
continued to teach for five vears. He was then induced to visit 
Spain, in 1486, with the aomiral Henriquez, and soon took his 
place among the professors of Salamanca, where he filled the 
chairs ofpoetry and grammar with great applause for twelve 
years. He was subsequently transferred to the court, which he 
nelped to illumine by his exposition of the ancient dassicsL 
particularly the Latm.(l) Under the auspices of these and 
other eminent scholars, both native and foreign, tiie young 
nobility of Castile shook off the indolence in which they had so 
long rusted, and appUed with generous ardour to the cultiva- 
tion of science; so that in the language of a contemporary, 
" while it was a most rare occurrence to meet with a person of 
illustrious birth, before the present reign, who had even studied 
Latin in his youth, there were now to be seen numbers every 
day who sought to shed the lustre of letters over the martial 
glory inherited from their ancestors." (2) 

Tne extent of this generous emulation may be gathered from 
the large correspondence both of Martyr and Marineo with theix 
disciples, including the most considerable persons of the Gas- 
tilian court : it may be still further inferred from the numerous 
dedications to these persons of contemporary publications, 
attesting their munificent patronage of literary enterprise ; (3; 

(1) A particalar account of Maxineo's ^nitings may be found in Nlo. 
Antonio (Bibliotheca Nova, torn. ii. Apend. p. 360). The most important of 
these is his work ** De Rebns Hispanise Memorabilibus/' often dted in tb« 
Casttlian, in this History. It is a rich reposltoiry of details respecting tlia 
geogrvphj, statistics, and manners of tbe Peninsula, with a copious histodeal 
notice of events in Ferdinand and Isabella's reign. The author's Insatiable 
curiosity, during a long residence in the country, enabled him to collect many 
facts, of a land that do not fall within the ordinary compass of history} 
while his extensive learning, and his flunlliazity with foreign models, pecu- 
liarly qualified him for estimating the institntions he describes. It most be 
confessed he is sufflcientiy partial to the land of his adoption. The edUioa 
referred to in this work is in black letter, printed before, or soon after, tbe 
author's death (the date of which is uncertain), in 1680, at AlcaUl de Henaree, 
by Juan Brocar, one of a ftunUy long celebrated hi the annals of CasliUaa 
printing. Marineo's pndogne condodea with the following noble tribute to 
letters: ** Porque todos los otroa bienes son sulidectos a la fbrtuna y modaUleB 
y en pooo tiempo mudan mudios dnefios passando de unos se&oree en atom, 
mas los dones de letras y hystoriaa que se ofrescen para perpetoidad de 
memoria y fama son immortales y prorogan y gnardan para tiempre la 
memoria assi de los que los redben, como de los que los ofrescen." 

(2) Sepulveda, Democrites, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. l6. 
•^Signorelli, Coltura nelle Sidlie, torn. iv. p. 3l8.~-Tfarabo6chi, Letteratnxa 
Italiana, torn. vii. part 3, lib. 3, cap. 4.— Comp. LampOlas, Saggio Storioo- 
Apologetlco de la Letteratura Spagnnola(Genova, 1778), torn. ii. dis. S, sect f. 
The patriotic Abate is greatly scandalised by the degree of influence whkii 
Tiraboschi and other Italian critics ascribe to tlieir own language over the 
Castilian, especially at this period. The seven volumes, in whichne has dis- 
charged his bile on the heads of tiie ofltenders, aflbrd valuable materials for the 
historian of Spanish ttteratore. Ttoeboechi must be admitted to> have tiie 
better of his antagonist in temper, if not in argument. 

(3) Amongthese we find captone tngislettona team the ancient dasstcs, ae 
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and, still more uneqniyocaUy, from tHe zeal with whicli many 
^ of the highest rank entered on snch severe literary labonr as 
* few, from the mere loye of letters, are found willing to encoun- 
ter. Don Gutierre de Toledo, son of the duke of AIvb, and a 
cousin of the king, taught in the university of Salamanca. At 
the same place, Don Pedro Pemandez de Yelasco, son of the 
count of Haro, who subseauently succeeded his father in the 
hereditary dignity of grand constable of Castile, read lectures 
on Fliny and Ovid. Don Alfonso de Manrique, son of the count 
of Pareaes, was professor of Greek in the university of AIcal4 
All ages seemed to catch the gpenerous enthusiasm; and the 
marquis of Denia, although turned of sixty, made amends for the 
sins of his youth, by learning the elements of tiie Latin tongue 
at this late period. In short, as Giovio remarks in his eulogiuni 
on Lebrjia, " No Spaniard was accounted noble who held science 
in indifference." From a very early period, a courtly stamp 
was impressed on the poetic literature of Spain. A aiTmn^ r cha- 
racter was now imparted to its erudition ; and men of the most 
illustrious birth seemed eager to lead the way in the difficult 
career of science, which was thrown open to the nation. (1) 

In this brilliant exhibition, those of the other sex must not 
be omitted who contributed by their intellectual endowments to 
the general illumination of the period. Among them, the 
writers of that day lavish their panegyrics on the marchioness 
of Monteagudo, and Dona Maria Paoheco, of the ancient house 
of Mendosa, sisters of the historian Don Diego Hurtado,{2) 
and daughters of the accomplished count of Tendilla,(3) wh<k 
while ambassador at Bome, induced Martyr to visit Spain, and 
who was grandson of the famous marquis of Santillana, and 
nephew of the grand cardinal. (4) This illustrious family, ren- 

Caesar, Appian, Plutarch, Plaotns, Salhist, iEsop, Justin, Boethios, Apolins, 
Herodian, affording strong evidence of the activity of the Castilian schcdan in 

this department.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. pp. 406, 407. ^Mendei, 

T^ri>ogiaphia Espanola, pp. ISS, ISQ. 

(1) Salazar de Mendoza, IMgnidades, cap. 21.— Ludo Marineo Sicolo, in 
his discourse above, alluded to, in which he exhibits the conditioii of letters 
under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, enumerates the names of tte 
nobility most conspicuous for their sdiolarship. This valuable document 
was to be found only in the edition of Marineo's work, " De Rebus m»p«ri« 
Memorabilibus,*' printed at Alcali, in lOso, whence it has been transfemd 
by Clemendn to the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal At>mAm«9 
of History. . ^cKnaiv 

(a) His work, " Guenra de Granada," was first published at Madrid, in 
1610, and " may be compared," says Nic. Antonio, in a judgment whid& IM 
been ratified by the general consent of his countrymen, ** with the conmo* 
sitions of Sallust, or any other ancient historian." His poetry, and& 
celebrated picareseo novel *< Lazazillo de Toxmes," have made an epoch in the 
ornamental literature of Spain. 

(S) Oviedo has devoted one of his dialogues to this nobleman, equally 

distineuished hj his successes in arms, letters, and love : the last of i^iidL 

accordhig to that writer, he had not entirely resigned at the ac« of seventr.- 

-T--.^ Quhicuagenas, MS. bat. ], quinc. 1, dial. 38. ' 

.^s.^ (4) For an account of Santillana, see the First Chapter of this Htstoiy. 
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dered yet more illustrious by its merits than its birth, is 
worthy of specification, as affording altogether the most remark- 
able combination of literary talent in tne enlightened court of 
Castile. The cyieen's instructor in the Latin language was a 
lady named Dona Beatriz de Galindo, called from her peculiar 
attainments, la Latina, Another lady, Doiia Lucia de Me- 
drano, publicly lectured on the Latin classics in the university 
of Salamanca; and another, Dona Francisca de Lebrija, 
daughter of the historian of that name, filled the chair of 
rhetoric with Applause at Alcala. But our limits will not 
allow a further enumeration of names which should never be 
permitted to sink into oblivion, were it onlv for the rare scho- 
larship, peculiarly rare in the femiede sex, wnich they displayed 
in an age comparatively unenlightened. (1) Female education 
in that day embraced a wider compass of erudition, in reference 
to the ancient languages, than is common at present ; a circum- 
stance attributable, probably, to the poverty of modem litera- 
ture at that time, and the new and general appetite excited 
by the revival of classical learning in Italy. I am not aware, 
however, that it was usual for learned ladies, in any other 
country than Spain, to take part in the public exercises of the 
gjrmnasium, and deliver lectures from the chairs of the univer- 
sities. This peculiarity, which may be referred in part to the 
queen's influence, who encouraged the love of study by her own 
example, as weU as by personal attendance on the academic 
examinations, may have been also suggested by a similar usage, 
already noticed among the Spanish Arabs. (2) 

While the study of the ancient tongues came thus into 
fashion with persons of both sexes, and of the highest rank, it 
was widely and most thoroughly cultivated by professed scho- 
lars. Men of letters, some of whom have been already noticed, 
were invited into Spain from Italy, the theatre at that time on 
which, from obvious local advantages, classical discovery was 
pursued with greatest ardour and success. To this country it 
was usual also ibr Spanish students to repair, in order to 
complete their discipline in classical literature, especially the 
Greek, as first taught on sound principles of criticism by the 

The cardinal, in early life, is said to have translated for his father the ^neid, 
thQ Odyssey, Ovid, Valerius, Maximns, and Sallnst. (Mem. de la Acad. 
de Hist. torn. vi. Hast. l6.) This Herculean feat would put modem school- 
boys to shame, and we may suppose that partial versions only of these authors 
are intended. 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. l6.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. dial, de Grizio. Senor Clemencin has examined with much care the 
intellectual culture of the nation under Isabella, in the sixteenth Iltistracion of 
his work. He has touched lightly on its poetical character, considering, no 
doubt, that this had been sufficiently developed by other critics. His essay, 
however, is rich in information in regard to the scholarship and severer 
studies of the period. The reader who would pursue the inquiry still further, 
may find abundant materials in Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, torn. ii. 
lib. 10, eap. 13, et seq. — Idem, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova (Matriti, 1783-8), 
tom. i. ii. passim. (2) See Part I. Chap. S. of this Histors . 

I. 2D 
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learned exiles from Constantinople. The most remarkaiUe d 
the Spanish scholars who made this literary pilgrimage to Ita^ 
was Antonio de Lebrija, or Nehrissensis, as he is more fre- 
quently csdled from his Latin name.(l) After ten years {Mussed 
at Bologna and other seminaries of repute, with partioukr 
attention to their interiw discipline, he returned, in 1473, to 
his native land, richly laden with the stores of yarious erudi- 
tion. He was invited to ML the Latin chair at Seville, whence 
he was successively transferred to Salamanca uid Al(»l&, botii 
of which places he long continued to enligmen by MsotsI 
instruction and publications. The earliest of these was his 
IrUroducciones Latinos^ the third edition of which was printed 
in 1485, being four years only from the date of the first; a 
remarkable evidence of the growing taste for classical learning. 
A tranedation in the vernacular accompanied the last edition, 
arranged, at the queen's sugg^estion, in columns parallel with 
those of tiie original text ; a form which, since become oommcn, 
was then a novelty, (2) The publication of his Castilian gram- 
mar, '* Cframmattca Castillana" followed in. 1492 ; a treatise 
designed particularly for the instruction of the ladies of tlie 
court. The other productions of this indefatigrahle sohoUr 
embrace a lar^ circle of topics, independently of his Tarions 
treatises on philology and criticism. Some were translated into 
French and Italian, and their republication has been oontinned 
to the last century. No man of his own, or of later times, oontri- 
buted more essentially than Lebrija to the introduotLonofa 
pure and healthful erudition into Spain. It is not too much to 
say, that there was scarcely an enunent Spanish scholar in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century who had not formed ^ymaftlf 
on the instructions of this master. (3) 

Another name worthy of commemoration is that of Arit^^ Ba^ 
bosa, a learned Portuguese, who, after passing some years, like 
Lebrija, in the schools of Italy, where he studied the anoieiit 

(1) For a notice of this scholar, see the postscript to Part I. Chap, ii ofttt 
History. ' 

(s) Mendez, I^pographi* Espanola, pp. Vh ST** In the aaooixl edittoi^ 
pablished uss, the autiior states that no work of the time had a ir«ater drea* 
lation ; more than a thousand copies of it, at a hig^ price, havme been dis- 
posed of in the preceding year.— Ibid. p. S37. 

(8) Mic, Antonio, BibUotheca Nova, torn. i. pp. ISS— -lag.^j 
Letteratura Spagrnuola, torn. iL dis. 2, sec. 3.— Dialoeo de las ~ 

Mayans y Siscar, Qrigenes (Madrid, 1737)» torn. ii. pp. 45, 47. -»«_->^ 

pays the following elegant compliment to this learned Spaniard, In hisdh* 
coarse before quoted : " Amisit nnper Hispania mazhnom soi cnttonminie 
litteraiiA, Antoninm Nebrisaensem, qni primus ex ItahA in m«p««rt ani Masai 
adduzit, quibuscum barbariem ex sui patriA fogavit, et iHf*»<n ,p toCaa 
lingusB Latlnae lectionibus illustzavit."— " Meruerat id," aaya Gomes de 
Castro of Lebr^a, ** et mnlto mtjora, hominia eniditio, cui m«^»»fa ^i^bs^ 
quicquid habet bonarum literarum.** The acute author of the "Dialoco 
de las Lenguaa,** '^Yo^&Ya tenders ample homage to Lefarlja'a Latin emditioB, 
disputes hia cdtVcsi acxvaAictoXkSft'vSiQii^^ ^^ira. language, ftom hia bdnrs 
native of Andaluslia, "^Yksro \Jha CM^^^axt^^na TsA.«ySuBGL^^iMdki '^ 'Trr^^ 



laba 7 es(ariv\a como ea ^ hni^aSt^^^^ 1 xa <»ffsffk «&.>a^ ^^'^*'^^^rv^L«-8if 
also pp> 9 10 4A u. 
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tonoraes under the graidanoe of Folitiaiio, was induced to esta- 
blisn his residence in Spain. Jn 1489, we find him at Sala- 
manca, where he continned for twenty, or, accordinjj to some 
accounts, forty years, teaching in the departments of Greek and 
rhetoric. At the close of that period he retamed to Portugal, 
where he superintended the education of some of the memoezs 
of the royal family, and survived to a good old age. Barbosa 
was esteemed inferior to Lebrija in extent of various erudition, 
but to have surpassed him in an accurate knowledge of the 
Greek, and x)oetical criticism. In the former, indeed, he seems 
to have obtined a greater repute than any Spanish scholar of 
the time. He composed some valuable works, especially on 
ancient prosody. The unwearied assiduity and complete suc- 
cess of his academic labours have secured to him a high repu- 
tation among the restorers of ancient learning, and especisQly 
that of reviving a livelier relish for the study of the Greek, by 
conducting it on principles of pure criticism, in the same 
manner as Lebriia aid with the Latin. (1) 

Gnbe scope of the present work precludes the possibility of a 
copious enumeration of the pioneers of ancient learning, to 
whom Spain owes so large a debt of gratitude. (2) The Castiliaji 
scholars of the close of the fifteenth, and the beffinning of the 
sixteenth century may take rank with their illustrious con- 
temporaries of Italy. They could not indeed achieve such 
briluant results in the discovery of the remains of antiquity, 
for such remains had been long scattered and lost amid tiie 
centuries of exile and disastrous warfare consequent on the 
Saracen invasion. But they were unwearied in their illuslra- 
tions, both oral and written, of the ancient authors ; and their 
numerous conmientaries, translations, dictionaries, grammars, 
and various works of criticism, many of which, though now 

(1) Barbosa, Bibliotiieca Lusitaiut (IJsbos Occidental, 1741), torn. i. pp. 
70— 78.— Signorelli, Coltura nelle Sidlie, torn. iy. pp. 315— 381.— Mayans y 
Siscar, Orlgenes, torn. i. p. 173.— Lampillas, Letteratura Spafpiuola, torn. iL 
dis. 2, sect. 5.— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, torn. i. pp. 170, 171. 

(2) Among: these are paitionlaily deeervinp of attention the brothers John 
and Francis Vergara, professors at Alcalil, the latter of whom was esteemed 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the age : Nunez de Guzman, of fhe 
anden]; house of that name, professor for many years at Salamanca and 
Alcali, and the author of the Latin version in the ftunons Polyglot of 
Cardinal Ximenes; he left behind him numerous works, especially com- 
mentaries on the classics : Olivario, whose curious erudition was abon- 
dantiy exhibited in his illustrations of Cicero and other Latin auttiors; and 
lastly, Vives, whose fame rather belongs to Europe than his own country* 
who, when only twenty-six years old, drew from Erasmus the encomium, 
that "there was scarcely any one of the age whom he could venture to 
compare with him in philosophy, eloquence, and liberal learning." — ^But 
the most unequivocal testimony to the deep and various scholarship of 
the period is afforded by that stupendous liteniy work of Cardinal Ximenes, 
the Polyglot Bible, whose versions in the Greek, Latin, and Oriental toncn.e& 
were collated, with a single exception, by Spanish scholan.— ^Israsifina^ «i^^ 
tol»,lib. 19, epist. 101.— Lampillas,LettercAwaSv«JSaucikaH\xnBk..^'^.^^'^ 
49ft, 793—794} torn. ik. p. 908 et scq.— Gomel, DeUeYsoa Q«sMtt«lK^^ 

Ana 
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obsolete, passed into repeated editions in their own day, bear 
ample testimony to the generous zeal with which they conspired 
to raise their contemporaries to a proper level for contemplating 
the works of the great masters of antiquity ; and well entitled 
them to the high eulogium of Erasmus, that " liberal studies were 
brought, in the course of a few years, in Spain to so flourishing 
a condition, as might not only excite the admiration, but servo 
as a model to the most cultivated nations of Europe." (1) 

The Spanish universities were the theatre on which this 
classical erudition was more especially displayed. Previous to 
Isabella's reign, there were but few schools in the king;dom; 
not one indeed of any note, except in Salamanca ; and tms did 
not escape the blight which fell on every generous study. But, 
under the cheering patronage of the present government, they 
were soon filled, and widely multiplied. Academies of repute 
were to be found in Seville, Toledo, Salamanca, Grranada, and 
Alcaic ; and learned teachers were drawn from abroad by the 
most liberal emoluments. At the head of these establishments 
stood " the illustrious city of Salamanca," as Marineo fondly 
terms it, " mother of all Hberal arts and virtues, alike renowned 
for noble cavaliers and learned men." (2) Such was its reputa- 
tion, that foreifi-acra m well as nativea were nttracted to its 
schools, and at one time, according to lihe authority of the same 
professor, seven thousand students were assembled within its 
walls. A letter of Peter Martyr, to his patron the coimt of 
Tendilla, gives a whimsical picture of the literary enthusiasm 
of this place. The throng was eo great to hear Ida introductory 
lecture on one of the Satires of Juvenal, that every avenue to 
the hall was blockaded, and the professor was borne in on the 
shoulders of the studenta. Profeasorshipa in every department 
of science then studied, aa weU aa of polite letters, were esta- 
blished at the university, the " new Athena/* as Martyr 
somewhere styles it. Before the close of Isabella's reign, how- 
ever, its glonea were rivalled ^ if not eclipsed, by those of 
Alcaic ; (3) which eombined higher advantages for ecclesiastical 
with civil education, and which, under the splendid patronage of 
Cardinal Ximenes, oxcouted the famous Polyglot version of the 
Scriptures, the most stupendous literary enterprise of that age. (4) 

0) Erasmus, Eplstolse, p. 977. 

(2) '* La mny esclarecida ciadad de Salamanca, madre de las artes liberales, 
y todas virtudes, y ansi de cavalleros como de letrados varones, muy ilastre '» 
— Cosas Memorables, fol. 11.— Chacon, Hist, de la Uniyersidad de Salamanoi. 
apud Seminaxio Erudito, torn, xviii. pp. l— 61. 

(3) *'Academia Complutensis," says Erasmus of this university "non 
aliunde celebritatem nominis auspicata est quJan k complectendo lineuas ac 
bonas literas. C^jus prcecipuum omamentum est egregius iUe senex. plan^ne 
dignus qui multos vincat Nestoras, Antonius Nebrissensis.»»— Enist ad 
Ludovicum Vivem, 1621 ; Epistohe, p. 755. ' 

(4) Cosas Memorables, ubi supra.^Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. enist 57 — 
Gomez, de Rebus Gestis, lib. 4.— Chacon, Universidad de Salamanca, libi 
supra. It appears that the practice of scraping with the feet as an exni^an 
of disapprobation, lamaiai lu our universities, is of venerable antiatdtv for 
Martyr mentions, t\iat\ie ntqa u^\x\«QLNtV^3kv\t before finishing his discoune, by 
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This active cultivation was not confined to the dead lan- 
guages, but spread more or less over^ every dei)artment of 
knowledge. Theological science, in particular, received a large 
share of attention. It had always formed a principal object of 
academic instruction, though siifiered to languish under the 
imiversal corruption of the preceding reign. It was so common 
for the clergy to be ignorant of the most elementary knowledge, 
that the council of Aranda found it necessary to pass an ordi- 
nance, the year before Isabella's accession, that no person 
should be admitted to orders who was ignorant of Latin. The 
queen took the moat effectual means for correcting this abuse, 
by raisinp only competent persons to ecclesiastical dignities. 
l!hii highest st^itions in the cnurch were reserved for those who 
combined the highest intellectual endowments with unble- 
mished piety. Cardinal Mendoza, whose acute and compre- 
hensive mind entered with interest into every scheme for the 
promotion of science, was archbishop of Toledo; Talavera, 
whose hospitable mansion was itseK an academy for men of 
letters, and whose prtnceljr revenues were liberally dispensed 
for tiieir support, was raised to the see of Granada; and 
Ximenes, whose splendid literary projects will require more par- 
ticular notice hereafter, succeeaed Mendoza in the primacy of 
Spain. Under the protection of these enlightened patrons, theo- 
logical studies were pursued with ardour, the Scriptures copiously 
illustrated, and sacred eloquence cultivated with success. 

A similar impulse was felt in the other walks of science. 
Jurisprudence assumed a new aspect, under the learned labours 
of Montalvo.(l) The mathematics formed a principal branch 
of education, and were successfully applied to astronomy and 
geography, Yaluable treatises were produced on medicine, 
and on the more familiar practical arts, as husbandry, fop 
example. (2) History, which, since the time of AKonso the 
Tenth, had been held in higher honour and more widely culti- 
vated in Castile than in any other European state, began to lay 
aside the garb of chronicle, and to be studied on more scientific 
principles. Charters and diplomas were consulted, manuscripts 
collated, coins and lapidary inscriptions deciphered, and collec- 
tions made of these materials, the true basis of authentic history; 
and an office of public archives, like that now existing at Siman- 
cas, was established at Burgos, and placed under the care of 
Alonso de Mota, as keeper, with a liberal salary. (3) 

one or two idle youths, dissatisfied with its length. The lecturer, howeycr, 
seems to have given general satisfaction, for he was escorted back in triumph < 
to his lodgings, to use his own language, *'like a victor in the Olympic 
games," after the conclusion of the exercise. 

(1) For some remarks on the labours of this distinguished jurisconsult, see 
Part f . Chap. 6, and Part II. Chap. 26, of the present work. 

(2) Vhe most remarkable of these latter is Herrera's treatise on Agriculture, 
v^ich, since its pubUcation in Toledo in 1520, has passed through a variety 
of editions at home, and translations abroad. — Nic. Antonio, Bibliothecs Nova, 
torn. i. p. 503. 

<3) Tbis collection, with the ill-luck which has too often befallen. 6,\3k&Yi.x^\>io 
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** Nothing ootild have been more opportune for the enlightened 
purposes of Isabella, than the introduction of the art ot print- 
mg into Spain, at the oommencement, indeed in the very first 
year, of her reign. She saw, from the first moment, all the 
advantages which it promised for difinsinjcr and perpetuating 
the discoveries of science. She encouracred its establishment by 
large privileges to those who exercised, it, whether natives or 
foreigners, and by causing many of the works composed by her 
subjects to be printed at her own charge. (l) 

Among the earlier printers we frequently find the namies of 
Germans : a people wno, to the original merits of the discovery, 
may justlysuid that of its propagation among every nation of 
Europe. We meet with a pragmdtica, or royal ordinanee, 
datea in 1477, exempting a German, named Tneodorio, from 
tiaatilon, on the ground of being ** one of the principal i>ers^ 
in the diBOovery and practice of the art of printmg books, wludi 
he had brought with nim into Spain at ^eat risk and expenae, 
with tibe design of ennoblinfir the libraries of the kingdom."(2} 
Monopolies for printing ana selling books for a limited penod, 
answering to the modem copyright, were granted to oertaiA 
persons, in consideration of their doing so at a reawmaMe 
rate. (3) It seems to have been usual for me printers to be ako 
the publishers and vendors of books. These exclusive privi- 
le^, however, do not appear to have been carried to a mis- 
diievous extent. Foreign oooks, of every description, by a law 
of 1480, were allowed to be imported into the kingdom free of 
all duty whatever; aa enlightened provision, woioliL oaisiit 
foniiah a useful hint to hgiakJtan cimd nineteenth eeaxUuj,(4i 

The first press araean to have betn erected at Y akmoia m 
1474, although the glory of preoedenoe is stoutly ctmteate^ hw 
several j^aoes, and eiqpeoially by BarQelona.(5} The first worx 
printed was a eoUectioiL cf songs, composed for a poetiflal 

ittories in Spain, was bnmt in the war of the Communities in tlie tSniB of 
Charles V.— Mem. de I'Acad. de Hist. torn. vi. Bast. l6. — Morales, Obcas, 
torn. vii. p. 18. — ^Infwme de KkA, who particolarty notices the solicitode d 
Fttdinand and Isabella for ptmerriaf; the pablie docaments. 

(1) Mendez, TTpographia Sspa&ola, p. 61. 

(S) Archivo de Murda, apod Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. S44. 

(5) Mendez, Typographia Espanola, pp. 52, 832. 

(4) Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 4, tit. 4, lejr 29.— The preamble of fhis statute 
ii expressed in the foUowinflr cnligfatened terms : " Considerando los Reyea de 
gloriosa memoria quanto era proyechoso y honroso, que a estos sua r^nos se 
troxessen libros de otras partes para que con ellos se hiziessen los hombres 
Ictrados, quisieron y ordenaron, que de los libros no se pagasse el alcaTala 

Lo qoal pareoe que redonda tax provecho universal de todos, j in 

amobledmiento de nuestros Beynos." 

(6) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. 1. part 2, lib. 2, cap. S — Mwidw; 
Typographia EqMtnola, pp. 5ft, 08. Bouterwek intimates that the art of print- 
ingr was first practised in Spain by German printers at Seville, in the begbudmg 
tf the tiMteeidh century. CBxratexwek, Gesdiiehte der Foesie und Bcradsam- 
keit i Gdttingen, \8Q\-\7 \ \mxv3l^ "». ^:^ Ykfttgof^etrs to have been mialsd by 
a aoUtanr example qu!QA»a tram. Uaqwai^fionNt. ^^Xtf&^wv&^maimialshas 
more th ^-" oaao© UA ttoa «EDaai!eG£& cfiaa \o >s«ia&. vrnKslo^^ ^— * - 

L 
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contest in honour of the Virgin, for the most part in the 
limonsin or Valencian dialect. (1) In the following year the 
first ancaent classic, being the works of Sallust, was printed ; 
and in 1478 there appeared from the same press a translation 
of the Scriptures, in the Limousin, by Father Boniface Ferrer, 
brother oi the famous Dominican St. Yincent Ferrer. (2) 
Through the liberal patronage of the government, the art was 
widely diffused ; and, before the end of tbe fifteenth century, 
presses were established and in active operation in the principal 
cities of the united kingdom ; in Toledo, Seville, CiudAd Keal, 
Granada, Yalladolid, fiurgos, Salamanca, Zamora, Saragossa, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Monte Rey, Lerida, Murcia, Tolosa, Tar- 
ragona, Alcaic de Henares, and Madrid. 

It is painful to notice amidst the judicious provisions for the 
enoouvageatettt of science, one so entirel:^ repugnant to their 
spirit as the establishment of the censorsMp. Bv an ordinance, 
dated at TdL^io, July 8th, 1502. it was decreed that, ** as many 
of the books sold in ike kingdom were defective, or false, or 
apooryphal, or pregnant witii vain and superstitious novelties, 
it was ikereme ordertd that no book should hereafter be 
printed without special license from the king, or some person 
regularly oomnuBsioned by him for the purpose." The names 
of the oomniisiioners then follow, consisting mostly of ecdesias- 
tios, archbishops and bishops^ witii authority respectively over 
their several dioee8es.(3} This aath<»rity was devolved in later 
times, under Charles the Fifth and his successors, on the Coun- 
cil of the Supreme, over which the inquisitor-general presided 
ex eofflcio. The immediate agents employed in the examination 
were also drawn from the Inqmsition, who exercised thia 
important trust, as is well known, in a manner most fatal to 
the interests of letters and humanity. Thus a provision, des- 
tined in its origin for the advancement of science, by purifying 
it from the crudities and corruptions which naturally infect it 
in a primitive age, contributed more effectually to its dis- 
couragement than any other which could have been devised, by 
interacting the freedom of expression, so indispensable to free- 
dom of inquiry. (4) 

(1) The title of the book is "Certamen poetich en lohor dela Concedo." 
Valencia, 1474, 4to. The name of the printer is wanting. Mendez, Typo- 
graphia Espar-ola, p. 56. 

(2) Mendez, Tjpogn;jMh Espa&ola, pp. 01^03. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 6S, 63.— PragmAfeicas del Reyno, fbl. 188, 180. 

(4) liorente. Hist, de rinquisltion, torn. L chi^. 18, art 1. "Adcnpto 
per htquisitioneSf** says Tadtos of the gloomy times of DomitlAn, **et 
loquendi audiendique commerdo." (Vita Agricolse, sec. 2.) Beaumar. 
chais, in a merrier vein, indeed, makes the same bitter reflections: **I1 
s'est ^tabli dans Madrid un systfime de liberty sur la vente des productions, 
qui s'6tend m6me k celles de la pressej et que, ponnru que Je ne parle ea 
mes Merits ni de l*autorit^ ni de culte, ni de la politique, ni de la mxn^^ 
ni des gens en place, ni des corps en credit, ni dt VQv^n>« ^ ^^^ ^f^^S^ 
spectacles, ni de personne qui tienne k qus^liq^ ctvo«ft, \» ^mSa ^'='^^\^^°^S^^ 
mcr Ubtrement, boom i'inspcctioii dft deux oa twJk* oewwpat*.^^— ^*«*<^ '^ 
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While endeaTonring to do jnstioe to the progres s of ciTilisa- 
tion in this rei^ I should regret to present to the reader in 
over-oolonred picture of its results. Indeed, less emphasis 
should he laid on any actual results than on the spirit of 
improyement which they imply in the nation* and the Hhenl 
dispositions of the goyemment. The fifteenth century was 
distinguished hy a zeal for research and lahorious aoqiuatiaQ, 
especially in ancient literature, throughout Europe^ wbidi 
showed itself in Italy in the hegiiming oftiie age, and in 8p8m 
and some other countries towards the dose. It was natoral 
that men should explore the lon^-huried treasures descended 
from their ancestors Wore yenturing on anything of their own 
creation. Their efforts were eminently suooes^nl; and, by 
opening an acquaintance with the immortal productions of 
andent literature, they laid the host foundation for the cultiva- 
tion of the modem. 

In the sciences, their success was more eouiyocaL A hlind 
reyerence for authority ; a hahit of speculation, iTifrf-.ftiMi of 
experiment, so pernicious in physics ; in short, an ignorance of 
the true princiiues of philosophy, often led the scholars of that 
day in a wrong direction. Eyen when they took a right one, 
their attainments, under all these impediments, were necessa- 
rily so small as to be scarcely perceptible, when viewed £rom 
the brilliant heights to which science has arriyed in our own 
age. Unfortunately for Spain, its subseouent adyanoement has 
been so retarded, that a comparison of the fifteenth century 
with those which succeeded it, is by no means so humiliating to 
the former as in some other countries of Europe ; and it is 
certain that, in general intellectual fermentation, no period has 
surpassed, if it can be said to haye riyalled, the age of Isabella. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CASTHJLAN LITEftATUKE.— KOMAKCES OP CHIVALKT. — ^LTKICAI 
POETKT.— THE DEAMA. 

This Rdgn an Epoch in Polite Letters— Romances of Chivalry— Ballads or 
Romances —Moorish Minstrdsy — '* Candonero General •» — Its literaiy 
Value— Rise of the Spanish Drama— Criticism on " Celestina'*— Endna- 
Naharro— Low Condition of the Stag:e— National Siniit of the Literatoxe of 
this Epoch. 

Ornahental or polite literature, which, emanating from the 
taste and sensibrntj of a nation, readily exhibits its yarioas 
fluctaations oi ia^ou «xAi^Ya^, ^^^*am^>ed in Spain "with 
the distmguiahmtt ^^«a«^\Jens^aR& Ql''QKs&T«^wss&assvvas^ ^j^, Xhe 
Provencale, vj\A&i Tfeajt^«fc^ «K\s3ti\iv^:^'^'^*C^sso.V^ 
and subsea^en^y m Mws^ ^ Ti^\Ma^ \si. %». ^5&t«^^^a^ 
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chapter, (l) expired with the union of this monarchy with 
Castile, and the dialect ceased to be applied to literary pur- 
poses ^together, after the Castilian became the language of the 
court in the united kingdoms. The poetry of Castile, which 
throughout the present reign continued to breathe the same 
patriotic spirit, and to exhibit the same national peculiarities 
that had distinguished it from the time of the Cio^ submitted 
soon after Ferdinand's death to the influence of the more 
pNoHshed Tuscan, and henceforth, losing somewhat of its dis- 
tinctive physiognomy, assumed many of the prevalent featuref 
of continental literature. Thus the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella becomes an epoch as memorable in literary as in civi^ 
history. 

The most copious vein of fancy, in that day, was turneti 
in the direction of the prose romance of chivalry ; now seldonr* 
disturbed, even in its own country, except by the antiquary 
The circumstances of the age naturally led to its production 
The romantic Moorish wars, teeming with adventurous exploit 
and picturesque incident, carried on with the natural enemiet- 
of the Christian knight, and opening moreover all the legen- 
dary stores of oriental fable,^the stirring adventures by sea a> 
well as land, — above all, the discovery of a world beyond th^ 
waters, whose unknown regions gave full scope to the x)lay ot 
the imagination, all contributed to stimulate the appetite foT 
the incredible chimeras, the magnanime mensonge, of chivalry. 
The x)ublication of " Amadis de Gaula" gave a decided impulse 
to this popular feeling. This romance, which seems now well 
asoertainea to be the production of a Portugese in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, (2) was first printed in a Spanish 
version, probably not far from 1490.(3) Its editor, Garoi 

(1) Eichhom, Geschichte der Eultur und Literatur der neueren EuropH 
(G<ittmgen, 179€~1811), pp. 129, 130.— See also the conclusion of the Intro 
duction, sec. 2, of this History. ' 

(2) Nic. Antonio seems unwilling to relinquish the pretensions of his owii 
nation to the authorship of this romance. (See Bibliotheca Nova, torn. ii. 
p. 394.) Later critics, and among them Lampillas (Ensayo Historico-Apolo* 
^tico de la literatuni Espanola; Madrid, 1789} torn. v. p. 168), who resignt> 
no more than he is compelled to do, are less disposed to contest the claims ot 
the Portuguese. Mr. Southey has cited two documents, one historical, the 
other poetical, which seem to place its composition by Lobeira in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century beyond any reasonable doubt. (See Amadis ol 
Gaul, pref. ; also Sarmiento, Memorias para la Historia de la Poesia y Poetas 
Espanoles, Obras Posthumas ; Madrid, 1776 ; torn. i. p. 239.) Bouterwek, and 
after him Sismondi, without adducing any authority, have fixed the era of 
Lobehra's death at 1325. Dante, who died but four years previous to that 
date, famishes a negative argument, at least agrainst this, since, in his notice 
of some of the best names in chivalry then known, he makes no allusion to 
Amadis, the best of all.— Cf. Inferno, canto 5, 31, 32; also De Vulgari 
£1oquenti&, cap. 10. 

(3) The excellent old romance " Tirante the White," Tirante lo Blanch,yraA 
printed at Valencia, in 1490. (See Mendez, Typographia EspaAolai^ tcsov. V 
pp. 72—75.) If, as Cervantes asserts, the •* Amadi&** ^«9» VJaa ^x^\.^s«»3»^^ 
chivalry printed in Spain, it must have \ieen. «xiX£i\ot Xo VJcv\% ^^Sa. T^^^^TwS. 
rendered probable by Montalvo»8 prologue to 'to\a cd\^csu «5t ^«*»«°*''^v^^SBt 
mm preserved in the royal Ubrary at MaAuA, N«\«te \w^ ^vv^^a^^w*^"*^ 
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Ordonez de Montalvo, states, in his prolo^e, that " he oor- 
leoted it from the ancient originals, pruning it of all snper- 
fluons phrases, and substituting others of a more polished 
and elegant style."(l) ^o^ ^^ i^ character was benefited by 
this work of purification may be doubted ; althongh it is pro- 
bable it did not suffer so much by such a process as it would 
have done in a later and more cuitiYated period. The simple 
beauties of this fine old romance, its bustling incidents, Teheved 
by the delicate play of oriental machinery, its general truth of 
portraiture, above all, the knightly character of the hero, who 
graced the prowess of chivalry with a courtesy, mod^ty, and 
fidelity unnyalled in the creations of romance, soon reoon- 
mended it to popular favour and imitation. A continuatioiit 
bearing the title of " Las Sergas de Esplandian," was given to 
the world by Montalvo himself^ and grafted on the ori|paial 
stock, as the fifth book of the Amadis, before 1510. A sixtii, 
containing the adventures of his nephew, was printed at Sahip 
manca in the course of the last-mentioned year ; and thus the 
idle writers of the day continued to propagate dulness through 
a series of heavy tomes, amountin^gr in ail to four and twoity 
books, until the muoh-abused public would no longer sniffer the 
name of Amadis to doak the manifold sins of his postenty.(S) 
Other knights-errant were sent roving about the world at tne 
same time, whose exploita would fill a library ; but fartoxuitely 
they have been permitted to pass into oblivion, from whidi a 
few of their names only have be^i rescued by tlie oanstie 
oritioism of the curate in Don Quixote ; who, it will be rmam^ 
bered, after declaring that the virtues of the parent shall att 

pnblicatioii of it in tbe time of Ferdinand and IsabdUu (Cervantes, Jkm 
Qnixote, ed. Pellicer, Discorso FreUm.) Mr. Donlop, wbo has analysed tiMiS 
romances witb a patience that more will be disposed to commend tiian 
imitate, has been led into tlie eEVor at aofposkag that tiie first edittai of the 
"Amadis** was printed at SevUls, tai 15S6, from detached fragments aimswh>| 
in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and snbsequenttf by Mont^dv<H f^ 
Salamanca, in 1547.— See History of Prose Fiction, toL ii. chap. 10. 

(1) The fbllowing is Montslvo's brief prologue to tiie introdnctiaii of tte 
first book : '* Aqvi oomien9a el primero libro del esforcado et virtaoso cauallero 
Amadis hijo del rey Perion de Ganla: y dda reyna Elisena : el qoal ftie core- 
gido y emendado por el honrado y Tirtnoso cauallero Gardordcriies de Mon- 
talvo, regidor dela noble uilla de Medina del campoj et oorregiole ddos 
antiguos originales que estauan ocnruptoa, et compuestos en antifnio estilo: 
por ftdta delos diferentes escriptores. Quitando muchas palabras superflnas: 
et poniendo otras de mas poUdo y elegante estilo : tocantes ala canallexia et 
actos della, animando los cora^ones gentiles de manzebos belicosos que con 
grandissimo aflnetto abrazan el arte dela milida corporal animando la immortal 
memoria del arte de caualleria no menos honestissimo que giorioso." — ^Amadis 
de Gaula (Venecia, 1633), fol. 1. 

(2) Nic. Antonio enumerates the editicms of thirteen of this doughty Itani]^ 
of knights-errant. (Bibliotheca Nora, tom. ii. pp. 394, 395.) He dismisses his 
notice with the reflection, somewhat more charitable than that of Don Quixote^ 
curate, that ** he had felt littie interest hi investigating these fkbles, yet 
was willing to admit with others, that their reading was not wholly nseleBS.** 
Moratin has collected an appalling catalogue of pmrt of the books of chtvaliy 
published in Spain at the dose of the fifteenth and the f<dlowingoemtary. Hm 
first on the list ia t\ie Corcel 4e Amor, vw Diego Hemandes de Sm VtOto, cd 
Buago^ ano da I4a(&.— 4JtanA,^»mA,\f%.s»r-^^ 
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avail his posterity, condemns them and their companions, with 
one or two exceptions only, to the fatal funeral pile.(l) 

These romances of chivalry must have nndouhtedly contri- 
buted to nourish those exaggerated sentiments which from a 
very early period entered into the Spanish character. Their 
evil infLuenoCj in a literary view, resulted less from their impro- 
babilities of situation, which they possessed in common with the 
inimitable Italian epics, than from the false xnctures which they 
presented of human character, familiarising the eye of the 
reader with such models as debauched the taste, and rendered 
him incapable of relishing the chaste and sober productions of 
art. It is remarkable that the chivalrous romance, which was so 
copiously cultivated through the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, should not have assumed the poetic form, as in Italy, 
and iudeed among our Norman ancestors ; and that, in its prose 
dress, no name of note appears to raise it to a high degree of 
literary merit. Perhaps such a result might have been achieved, 
but for the sublime parody of Cervantes, which cut short the 
whole race of knights-errant, and, by the fine irony which it 
threw around the mock heroes of chivalry, extinguished them 
for ever. (2) 

The most popular poetrv of this period, that springing from 
the body of the people, and most intimately addressed to it, ii 
the ballads, or romances as thej axe termed in Spain. Theo9 
indeed were famih'ar to the Peninsula as fiEir back as the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries ; but in ihe present reign l^ey received 
a fredi impulse from the war with Gruiada, and composed under 
the name of the Moorish Ballads, what may perhaps oe regarded 
without too high praise as the moit exquisite popmar minstrelsy 
of any age or oountry. 

The humble narrative lyrics making up the mass of ballad 
poetry, and forming the natural expression of a simple stato of 
sooie^, would seem to be most abundant in natbns endowed 

(1) Cervantes, Don Quixote, torn. K part 1, cap. 6.— The carate*8 wradi is 
veiy emphatically expressed : " Pues vayan todos al oonal, dixo el Cura, que 
a trueco de qaemar a la reynsk Pintiquiniestra, j al pastor Darinel y a sua 
eglogas, y a las enriiaWadaa y revueltas razones de sa autor, quemara con ellos 
al padre que me engendro ai andubiera en fi^rura de caballero andante." Tb« 
author of tiie '* Dialogo de las Leng^nas'* chimes in with the same tone of 
criticism : '* Los qoales/* he says, speaking of books of chivalry, *' de mas de 
ser mentirossiseimos, son tal mal compuestos, assi por dezir las mentiras 
tan desvergonfadas, como por tener el estilo de8bara9ado, qoe no i^ buen 
estomago que lo poeda leer.*' — Apod Mayans v Siscar, Origenes, tom. iL 
p. 158. 

(2) The laboors of Bowles, Bios, Airieta, Pellicer, and Navarrete woald 
seem to have left little to desire in regard to ^e illustration of Cervantes. 
But the commentaries of Clemendn, published since this chapter was written, 
in 1833, show how much yet remained to be supplied. They aflord the most 
copious illustrations, both Uterary and historical, of his author ; and exhibit 
that nice taste in verbal criticism, which is not always joined with such 
extensive erudition. Unfortunately, the premature death of Clemendn has 
left the work unfinished) but the fragment completed, which reaches to tito 
dose of the First Part, is of suflldent value pwrmanently to associate the naoM 
of its author with that of the greatecA genius of his oountsf. 
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with keen sensibilities, and placed in situations of excitement 
and powerful interest fitted to develop them. The light and 
Hvely French have littie to boast of in this way. (1) The Italians, 
with a deeper poetic feeling, were too early absorbed in the 
gross business habits of trade, and their literature received too 
nigh a direction from its master spirits at its very commencement, 
to allow any considerable deviation in this track. The c6untzies 
where it has most thriven are probably Great Britain and Spain. 
The English and the Scotch, whose constitutionally pensive and 
even melancholy temperament has been deepened by the sober 
oomplection of the climate, were led to the cultivation of this 
poetry still further by the stirring scenes of feudal war&re in 
which they were engaged, esi)ecially along the borders. The 
Spaniards, to similar sources of excitement, added that of high 
religious feeling in their struggles with the Saracens, which 
gave a somewhat loftier character to their effusions. For- 
tunately for them, tiieir early annals gave birth, in the Cid, to 
a hero whose personal renown was identified with that of his 
country, round whose name might be concentrated all the 
scattered lights of song, thus enabling the nation to build up 
its poetry on the prouoest historic recollections. (2) The feats 
of many other heroes, fabulous as well as real, were permitt«i 
to swell the stream of traditionary verse ; and thus a body of 
poetical annals, springing up as it were from the depths of the 
I)eople, was bequeathed from sire to son, contributiiig x>erhaps 
more powerfully than any real history could have done, to infose 
a common principle of patriotism into the scattered members 
of the nation. 

There is considerable resemblance between the early Spanishbal- 
ladandthe British. Thelatter affordsmoresituationsof pathosand 
deep tenderness, particularly those of suffering, uncomplaining 
love, a favourite theme with old English poets of everv descrip- 
tion. (3) We do not find, either, in the ballads of the Peninsula, 
the wild, romantic adventures of the roving outlaw, of the 
Robin Hood genus, which enters so largely into English min- 

(1) The fabliaux cannot fairly be considered as an exception to this. These 
graccfol little performances, the work of professed bards, who had nothing 
further in view than the amusement of a listless audience, have little claim to 
be considered as the expression of national feeling or sentiment. The poetry 
of the south of France, more impassioned and lyrical in its character, wean 
the stamp, not merely of patrician elegance, but refined artifice, which most 
not be confounded with the natural fiow of popular minstrel^. 

(2) How far the achievements claimed for the Campeador are strictly true, 
is little to the purpose. It is enough that they were received as true, 
throughout the Peninsula, as far back as the twelfth, or, at latest, the thir> 
teenth century. 

(3) One exception, among others, readily occurs in the pathetic old baUad 
of the Conde Alarcos, whose wofiil catastrophe, with the unresisting suffering 
of the countess, suggests many points of coincidence with the English 
minstrelsy. The English reader will find a version of it in the " Ancient 
Poetry and B.omttnce& ot ^^«&xv,** from the pen of Mr. Bowring, to whom the 
literary world ia so VBxec\7 Vxv^^'U^ lot ^xw ^cxs^xointance with the popular 
minstrelsy of Euxope. 
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strelsY. The former are in general of a more sustained and 
cMyalrous character, less gloomy, and, although tierce, not so 
ferocious, nor so decidedly tragical in their aspect, as the latter. 
The ballads of the Cid, however, have many points in common 
with the border poetry ; the same free and cordial manner, the 
same love of military exploit, relieved by a certain tone of 
generous gallantry, and accompanied by a strong expression of 
national feeling. 

The resemblance between the minstrelsy of the two countries 
vanishes, however, as we approach the Moorish ballads. The 
Moorish wars had always aM)rded abundant themes of interest 
for the Castilian muse ; out it was not till the fall of the capital 
that the very fountains of song were broken up, and those 
beautiful ballads were produced, which seemed like the echoes 
of departed glory ling^ermg round the ruins of Granada. In- 
competent as these pieces may be as historical records, they are 
doubtless sufficiently true to manners. (1) They present a most 
remarkable combination of not merely the exterior form, but 
the noble spirit of European chivalry, with the gorgeousness 
and effeminate luxury of the East. They are brief, seizing 
single situations of the highest poetic interest, and striking the 
eye of the reader with a brilliancy of execution, so artless in 
appearance withal as to seem rather the effect of accident than 
study. We are transi^rted to the ^ay seat of Moorish power, 
and witness the animating bustle, its pomp and its revelry, 
prolonged to the last hour of its existence. The bull-fight of 
the Yivarrambla, the graceful tilt of reeds, the amorous knights 
with their quaint sienificant devices, the dark Zems, or Go- 
meres, and the royal, self-devoted Abencerrages, the Moorish 
maiden radiant at the tourney, the moonlight serenade, the 
stolen interview, where the lover gives vent to all the intoxica- 
tion of passion in the burning language of Arabian metaphor and 
hyperbole, (2) — ^these, and a thousand similar scenes, are brought 
berore the eye, by a succession of rapid and animated touches, 
like the lights and shadows of a lanoscape. The light trochaic 

(1) I have already noticed the insnffldency of the romaneea to authenticate 
history. (See p. 237 et. al.) My conclusions there have been confirmed by 
Mr. Irving (whose researches have led him into a similar direction), in his 
« Alhambra," published nearly a year after the above note was written. The 
great source of the popular muconceptions respecting the domestic liistory of 
Oranada, is Gines Perez de Hyta, whose work, under the titie of '* Historia de 
los Vandos de los Zegries y Abencerrages, Cavalleros Moros de Granada, y las 
Ouerras Civiles que huvo en ella," was fublished at Alcald in l6u4. This 
romance, written in prose, embodied man> of the old Moorish ballads in it, 
whose singular beau^, combhied with the romantic and picturesque character 
of the work itself, soon made it extremely popular, until at length it seems to 
have acquired a degree of the historical credit claimed for it by its author as a 
translation from an Arabian chronicle ; a credit which has stood it in good stead 
with the tribe of travel-mongers and raconteurs, persons always of easy faith, 
who have propagated its fables far and wide. Their credulity, however, may be 
pardoned in what has imposed on the perspicacity of so cautious an historian 
as Mailer.— Allgemehie Geschichte (1817), band ii. p. 504. 

(2) Thus,, hi one of their romanca, we have aMooT\s;tiVejac;| '^ ^«dj&tt% ^snv» 
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gtruolore ot^redondiUa,^) as the Spanish ballad measmeis 
callecL rolling on its graoemi negligent asonanie,{2) whose oon- 
tinnea repetition seems br its monotonous melody to nrolcmg 
the note (i feelhig originally struck, is admirably suited by its 
flexibility to the most yariea and opposite expression ; a cironm- 

of liqaid silver, and acattering her hair with Arabian, gold" over the eotpaad 
her murdered husband 1 

" Sobre el coerpo de Albencajde 

Deetila liqnida plata, 

Yc ou ver ti da en cab^os 

Bq«roe d oro de Arabia.** 
Can ax»fhing be more oriental than fhis imagery? Inanottierwie ha;ve"a 
hour of Years of impatient hopes ;*' a passionate sally that can scarcdy be out- 
matched by Scriblerus. This taint of exaggeration, however, so far fixna being 
peculiar to the popular minstrelsy, has found its way, probably throuc^ ^^ 
channel in part, into moat of the poetry of the Peninsula. 

(1) The redondUla may be considered as the basis of Spanish yersificatian. ft 
is of great antiquity ; and composttians in itare still extant, as old aa the time 
of the In&nte Don Manuel, at the close of the thirteenth century. (See Cao- 
cionero General, fbl. S07.) The redondUla admits of great variety ; but in the 
romaneea it is most frequently found to consist of eight syllables j the last 
foot, and some or all of the preceding, as the case may be, being trochees. 
(Rengifo, Arte Po^ca Espanola; Barcelona, 1727* cap. 9, 44.) Critics have 
derived this delightful measure trom various sources. Sarmiento traces it to 
the hexameter of the ancient Romans, which may be bisected into something; 
analogous to the redondillas. (Memorias, pp. 168— 171O Bouterwek thinks it 
may have been suggested by the songs of the Roman soldiery. (Gesdudite 
der Poesie und Beredsamkeit, band iii. Einleitung, p. 20.) Velazquez borrows 
it from the rhyming hexameters of the Spanish Latin poets, of which he gives 
specimens of the beginning of the fourteenth century. (Poesfa CastaUana, 19. 
77, 78.) Later critics refer its derivation to the Arabic. Conde has given s 
translation of certain Spanish* Arabian poems, in the measure of the original, 
fkom which it is evident that the hemistich of an Arabian verse corresponds 
perfectly with the redondilla. (See his Dominadon de los Arabes, panim.} 
The same author, in a treatise wtdch he never published, on the " poesfa on- 
eirtal," shows more precisely the intimate affinity subsistmg between the 
metrical form of the Arabian and the old Castilian verse. The reader 
will find an taatytSa of his manuscript in a note to p. 237 of the pmcnt 
volume. This theory is rendered the more plausible, by ttie influence wtaidi 
the Arabic has exercised on Castilian veEdflcation in other r es^ieei a , as in the 
prolonged repetition of the rhyme, for example, which is wholly bornmed from 
the Spanish Arabs, whose snpierior cultivation naturally affected the unformed 
literature of their neighbours, and through no channel more obviously tium its 
popula r ''"^"« tT ^% yT 

(2) The aaonimie is a rhyme made by unifonnity of the vow<d8, without 
reference to the oonantianta } tiie r^^ular ihyme, which obtains in other Boro- 
pean literatures, is distinguished in Spain by the term eonsonante. Thus die 
Ibur following words, taken atxandom fhxn a Spanish ballad, are oonaeootife 
mwntmtetf regog^o, peUieo, huAdo, amariUo, In this examople, the two last 
syllables have the assonance j although this is not invariable, it sometimes 
lUling on the antepeuulttma Mid the final syllable.— (See Rongifo, Arte Po^tSca 
Bspanola, pp. 814, Sift, SIS.) There is a wfld, artiess melody in t^e tuonaiiUt 
and a gracefhl movement oomingaomewhere, as it does, betwixt regular rliynie 
and blank verse, which would make its introduction very desiratale, but not 
very feasible; in our own language. An attempt of the kind has been made by 
a clever writer, in the Retro ap ec U ve Review (vol. iv. art. 2). If it has fUled, 
it is from the impeiBme nts p resented by the language, which has not neariy tte 
game amount of vaw<i termination^ nor of simple unifnnn vowel sounds, as 
the Spanish} the Ap<iAat«twfawi<ftiTftt>MaweTer,<taU of grace and be^^ 
Castilian, aasumes, VQ^taqpia tram. tDA «flHcX c(l van^^ 
latheSnt^Vaku ^^ 
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stance whicli has recommended it as the ordinary measure of 
dramatic dialogue. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the general efket of the 
Moorish ballads, which combine the elegance of a riper period 
of literature, with the natural sweetness and simplicity, sayonr- 
ing sometimes eyen of the rudeness, of a ^nmitiye age. Their 
merits haye raised them to a sort of classical dignity in Spain, 
and haye led to their cultiyation by a higher order of writers, 
and down to a far later period, than in any other country in 
Europe. The most successful specimens of this imitation may 
be assigned to tiie early part of the seyenteenth century ; but 
the age was too late to enable the artist, with all his skill, to 
seize the true colouring of the antioue. It is impossible, at this 
period, to ascertain the authors oi these yenerable l3rrics, nor 
can the exact time of their production be now determined ; 
although, as their subjects are chiefly taken from the last days 
of the Spanish Arabian empire, the larger part of them was 
probably posterior, and, as they were printed in collections, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, could not haye been 
long posterior to the capture of Granada. How far they may 
be referred to the conquered Moors, is uncertain. Many of 
these wrote and spoke the Castilian with elegance ; and there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that they should seek 
some solace under present eyils m the splendid yisions of the 
past. The bulk of this poetry, howeyer, was in all probability 
the creation of the Spaniards themselyes, naturally attracted 
by the picturesque circumstances in the character and condition 
of the conquered nation to inyest them with poetic iuterest. 

The Moorish romances fortunately appeared after the intro- 
duction of printing into the Peninsula, so that they were secured 
a permanent existence, instead of perishing with the breath 
that made them, like so many of their predecessors. This 
misfortune, which attaches to so much of popular x)oetry in all 
nations, is not imputable to any iusensibility in the Spaniards 
to the excellence of their own. Men of more erudition than 
taste may haye held them li^ht, in comparison with more osten- 
tatious and learned productions. This fate has beMlenthem 
in other countries than Spain. (1) But persons of finer poetic 

(1) This may be still further inferred from the tenor of a hiunorons satirical 
old ronumee, in which the writer implores the Justice of Apollo on the heads of 
the swarm of traitor poets, who have deserted the ancient themes of song, the 
Cids, the Laras, the Gonzalez, to celebrate the Gaaznls and Abderrahmaof 
and the fuxtastical fables of the Moors : 

** T&nta Zayda y Adalifa, 
tanta Dragnta y Daraxa, 
tanto Azarque y tanto Adnlce, 
tanto Gazul, y Abenamar, 
tanto alqoizer y marlota, ' 

tanto almayzar, y almalafa» 
tantas emprisas y plumas, 
tantas dfiras y medallas, 
tanta roperia Mora. 
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feeling and more enlan^ed spirit of (nriticism, have estimated 
them as a most essential and characteristic portion of Castilian 
literature. Sach was the judgment of the great Lope de Yega, 
who, after expatiating on the extraordinary compass and sweet- 
ness of the romance, and its adaptation to the highest subjects, 
commends it as worthy of all estimation for its peculiar national 
character. (1) The modem Spanish writers nave adopted a 
similar tone of criticism, insisting on its study as essential to 
a correct appreciation and comprehension of the genius of the 

The Castilian ballads were first printed in the ** Canoionero 
(General " of Fern ando del CastiUo , in 1 6 1 L They were first in- 
corporated into a separate work^ by Sepulveda, under the name 
of "Romances sacadoa de Historias Antiguas,** printed at 
Antwerp in 1551* (31 Since that 'period they have passed into 
repeatea editions at home and abroad, especially in Germany, 
where they have been illuatrated by able critics. (4) Ignorance 

T en yandenUas y adargas, 
tanto mote, y tantas xnotas 
muerayo sino me cansan." 
* * * * 

" Los Atfonsos, los Hemicos, 
M& Sanchos, y los de Lara, 
que es deHos, y que es del Cid 
tanto olvido en glorias tantas ? 
ningnna pluma las buela, 
ninguna Musa las canta? 
Justida, Apollo, justida, 
vengadores rayos lan^a 
contra Poetas Moiiscos.** 

Dr. Johnson's opinions are well known in regard to this department of 
English literature, which, by his ridiculous parodies, he succeeded for a time 
in throwing into the shade, or, in the language of his admiring biographer, 
made *' perfectly contemptible." Petrarch, with like pedantry, rested his 
hopes of fame on his Latin epic, and gave away his lyrics as alms to ballad- 
singers. Posterity, deciding on surer jninciples of taste, has reversed botii 
these decisions. 

(1) Algunos quieren que scan la cartiUa de los Poetas j yo no lo siento asai) 
antes bien los haUo capaces, no solo de exprimir y declarar qualquier oon- 
cepto con fadl dulzura, pero de prosequir toda grave accion de nnmeroso 
Poema. Y soy tan de veras Espanol, que por ser en nuestro idioms 
natural este genero, no me puedo persuadir que no sea digno de toda 
estimacion."— Colecdon de Obras Sueltas (Madrid, 1776-9 j torn. iv. p. 176, 
Prdlogo). In another place, he finely styles them ** Iliads without a 
Homer." 

(2) See, among others, the encomiastic and animated criticism of Fernandez 
and Quintana Fernandez, Poeslas Escogidas de Nuestros Cancioneros y 
Romanceros Antiguos (Madrid, 1796), tom. xvi. Pr<Slogo.— Quintana. Poesiia 
Selectas Castellanas, Introd. art. 4. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, BibUotheca Nova, tom. ii. p. 10. The Spanish translators 
of Bouterwek have noticed the principal " collection and earliest editions " of 
the Romances. This original edition of Sepulveda has escaped their notice.— 
See Literatura Espanola, pp. 217, 218. 

(4) See Grimm, Dipping, Herder, &c. This last poet has embraced a 
selection of the Ci4 XiaSici^^, cihronologically arranged, and translated with 
eminent simpUc'.ty oaA s^Vrvt, Si -noX. 'm>i3a. the scrupulous fidelity usuallT 
aimed at by t\\e Geimaxvs.— %«» \j?a ^toanSasSfta ^^xVs» (Wien. 1813). 
bandlii. 
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of their authors, and of the era of their production, has prevented 
any attempt at exact chronological arrangement ; a oircum* 
stance rendered, moreover, nearly impossible, by the perpetual 
modification which the original style of the more ancient ballads 
has experienced in their transition through successive genera- 
tions; so that, with one or two exceptions, no earlier date 
should probably be assigned to the oldest of them, in their 
present form, than the fifteenth century. (1) Another system of 
classification has been adopted, of distributing them according 
to their subjects; and independent collections also of the separate 
departments, as ballads of the Cid, of the twelve Peers, the 
Morisco ballads, and the like, have been repeatedly published 
both at home and abroad. (2) 

The higher and educated classes of the nation were not 
insensible to the poetic spirit which drew forth such excellent 
minstrelsy from the boajr of the people. Indeed, Castilian 
poetry bore the same patrician stamp through the whole of the 
present reign, which had been impressed on it in its infancy. 
Fortunately, the new art of printing was employed here, as in 
the case of the romances^ to arrest those fugitive sallies of 
imagination, which in other countries were permitted, from 
want of this care, to pass into oblivion ; and cancioneros, or col- 
lections of lyrics, were published, embodying the productions of 
this reign and that of John the Second; thus bringing under one 
view the poetic culture of the fifteenth century. 

The earliest cancionero printed was at Saragossa, in 1492. It 
comprehended the works of Mena, Manrique, and six or seven 

(1) Sarmeniento, Memorias, pp. 242, 343. Moratin considers that none 
have come down to us, in their original costume, of an earlier date than 
John II. '8 reign, the first half of the fifteenth century. (Obras, tom. i. p. 84.) 
The Spanish translators of Bouterwek transcribe a romance f relating to 
the Cid, from the fathers Berg^anza and Merino, purporting to exhibit the 
primitive, uncorrupted diction of the thirteenth century. Native critics are 
of course the only ones competent to questions of this sort ; but, to the less 
experienced eye of a foreigner, the style of this ballad would seem to resemble 
much less that genuine specimen of the versification of the preceding age, 
the poem of the Cid, than the compositions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

(2) The principle of philosophical arrangement, if it may so be called, is 
pursued still further in the latest Spanish pubUcations of the romances, where 
ttie Moorish minstrelsy is embodied in a separate volume, and distributed 
with reference to its topics. This system is the more practicable with this 
class of ballads since it far exceeds in number any other. — See Duran, 

I Romancero de llomances Moriscos. The Romancero I have used is the 

ancient edition of Medina del Campo, l602. It is divided into nuie parts, 

I though it is not easy to see on what principle, since the productions of moet 

t opposite date and tenor are brought into Juxtaposition. The collection con- 

\ tains nearly a thousand ballads, which, however, fall far short of the entire 

number preserved, as may easily be seen by reference to other compilations. 

I When to this is added the consideration of the large number which insensibly 

I glided into obUvion without ever coming to the press, one may form a notion 

I of the immense mass of these humble lyrics which floated among the common 

people of Spain ; and we shall be the less disposed to wonder at the proud and 

$ chivalrous bearing that marks even the peasantry of a nation which seems to 

f breathe the very air of romantic song. 

# J. 2lfi 
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other bards of less note.(l) A far more copious collectioii was 
made by Fernando del Castillo, and first pubKshed at Valencia 
in 1511, under the title of ** Cancionero General ;" since which 
period it has passed into repeated editions. This compilation is 
certainlj more creditable to Castillo's industry than to his 
discrimmation or power of arran^ment. Indeed, in this latter 
respect it is so defective, that it would almost seem to have 
been put together fortuitously as the pieces came to hand. A 
lax^e portion of the authors appear to have been i)ersons of rank; 
a circumstance to which, perhaps, they were indebted, more 
than to any poetic merit, for a place in the miscellany, which 
might have been decidedly increased in value by being 
diminished in bulk. (2) 

The works of devotion^ with which the collection opens, are 
on the whole the feeblest portion of it. "We disoem none of the 
inspiration and lyric glow which were to have been anticipated 
from the devout, enthusiastic Spaniard. "We meet with anagrams 
on tiie Virgin, glosses on the Creed and Paternoster, canciones 
on original sin and the like unpromising topics, all discussed 
in the most bald, prosaic manner, with abundance of Latin 

I)hrase, scriptural allusion, and common-place precept, unen- 
ivened by a single spark of true poetic fire, and presenting 
altogether a farrago oi the most fantastic pedantry. 

The lighter, especially the amatory poems, are much more 
successfully executed, and the primitive forms of the old Casti- 
lian versification are developed with considerable variety and 
beauty. Among the most agreeable effiisions in this way, may 
be noticed those of Diego Lopez de Haro, who, to borrow the 
encomium of a contemporarjr, was " the mirror of gallantry for 
the young cavaliers of the time." There are few verses in the 
collection composed with more facility and grace. (3) Among 
the more elaborate pieces, Diego de San Pedro's ** Desprecio de 
la Fortuna" may be distinguished, not so much for any poetic 
talent which it exhibits, as for its mercurial and somewhat 

(1) The title of this work was " Coplas de Tita Christi, de la Cena con la 
Pasion, y de la Veronica con la Resurreccion de nuestro Redemtor. E las siete 
Ang^ustias e siete Gozos ne nuestra Senora, con otras obras mncho prove 
chosas.'* It concludes with the following notice : *• Fue la presente obra 
emprentada en la insigne Ciudad de Zaragoza de Aragon por indnstria e ex- 
pensas de Paulo Hurus de Constanda aleman. A 27 dias de Noviembre, 1492." 
(Mendez, Typographia Espanola, pp. 134, 136.) It appears there were two or 
three other cancioneros compiled, none of which, however, were admitted 
to the honours of the press. (Bouterwek, Literatura Espanola, nota.) Tbe 
learned Castro, some fifty years since, published an analysis with copious 
extracts from one of these made by Baena, the Jewish physician of John II., 
a copy of which existed in the royal library of the Escurial.— Bibliotheca 
Espanola, tom. i. p. 265 et seq. 

(2) Cancionero General, passim.— Moratin has given a list of the men of 
rank who contributed to this miscellany; it contains the names of the highest 
nobility ol Spain. (Orig. del Teatro Espanol, Obras, tom. i. pp. 85, 86.) Cas- 
tillo's CaxicioneTO p«&%e^\.\aow%h several editions, the latest of which appeared 
in 1A73. See a cataXo^e« xvcA. «xv>^€iL^ ^<QitK^Vste^ of the different Sjwauah Can- 
cionfyroB in BonterweV;., UtfiXv.X.vvn.'&s^axi^^Xx^.^.^M. 
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Barcastic tone of sentiment. (1) The similarity of subject may 
suggest a parallel between it and the Italian poet Guiai*s cele- 
brated ode on Fortune ; and the different styles of execution 
may perhaps be taken as indicating pretty fairly the distinctive 

?eculiarities of the Tuscan and the old Spanish school of poetry, 
'he Italian, introducing the fickle goddess in person on the 
scene, describes her triumphant march over the ruins of empires 
and dynasties, from the earliest time, in a flow of loftjr dithy- 
rambic eloquence, adorned with all the brilliant colouring ot a 
stimulated fancy and a highly-finished language. The Castilian, 
on the other hand, instead of this splendid personification, 
deepens his verse into a moral tone, and, dwelling on the vicis- 
situdes and vanities of human life, points his reflections with 
some caustic warning, often conveyed with enchanting simpli- 
city, but without the least approach to lyric exaltation, or 
indeed the affectation of it. 

This proneness to moralise the song is in truth a character- 
istic of the old Spanish bard. He rarely abandons himself, 
without reserve, to the frolic puerilities so common with the 
sister Muse of Italy. 

" Scritta cosi come la penna getta, 
Per tviggir Pozio, e non per cercar gloria." 

It is true, he is occasionally betrayed by verbal subtilities and 
other affectations of the age ; (2) but even his liveliest sallies 
are apt to be seasoned with a moral, or sharpened by a satiric 
sentiment. His defects, indeed, are of the kind most opposed 
to those of the Italian poet, showing themselves, especially in 
the more elaborate pieces, in a certain tumid stateliness and 
overstrained energy of diction. 

On the whole, one cannot survey the " Cancionero General " 
without some disappointment at the little progress of the poetic 
art since the reign of John the Second, at the beginning of the 
century. The best pieces in the collection are of that date ; 
and no rival subsequently arose to compete with the masculine 
strength of Mena, or the aelicacy and fascinating graces of San- 

(1) Cancionero General, pp. 158— l6l. Some meagre information of this 
person is given by Nic. Antonio, whose biographical notices may be often 
charged with deficiency in chronological data; a circumstance perhaps un- 
avoidable from the obscurity of their subjects. — Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. Ub. 
10, cap. 6. 

(2) There are probably more direct puns in Petrarch's lyrics alone, than in all 
the Cancionero General. There is another kind of niaiserie^ however, to which 
the Spanish poets were much addicted,.being the transposition of the word in 
every variety of sense and combination; as for example, 

" Acordad vuestros olvidos 
Y olvida vuestros acuerdos 
Porque tales de^cuerdos 
Acuerden vuestros sentidos," &c. 

Cancionero General, fol. 226. 
It was such tabtnities as these, entricadaa razonest as Cervantes calls thev^^^ 
that addled the brains of poor Don Quixote.— Tom. 1 c. U 
2E2 
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tillana. One cause of this tardy progress may have been the 
direction to utility manifested in this active reign, which led 
such as had leisure for intellectual pursuits to cultivate science, 
rather than abandon themselves to the mere revels of the 
imagination. 

Another cause may be found in the rudeness of the language, 
whose delicate finish is so essential to the purposes of the poet, 
but which was so imperfect at this period, that Juan de la 
Encina, a popular writer of the time, complained that he was 
obliged in nis version of YirgiFs Eclogues, to coin, as it were, 
a new vocabularv, from the want of terms corresponding with 
the original, in tne old one.(l) It was not until the close of the 
present reign, when the nation began to breathe awhile from 
Its tumultuous career, that the fruits of the patient cultivation 
which it had been steadilj, though silently experiencing, began 
to manifest themselves in the improved condition of the lan- 
g:uage, and its adantation to the highest poetical uses. The 
intercourse with Italy, moreover, by naturalising new and more 
finished forms of versification, afforded a scope for the nobler 
efforts of the poet, to which the old Castilian measures, how- 
ever well suited to the wild and artless movements of the 
popular minstrelsy, were altogether inadequate. 

We must not dismiss the miscellaneous poetry of this period 
without some notice of the " Coplas" of I?on Jorge Manrique,(2) 
on the death of his father, the count of Paredes, in 1474.(3) 
The elegy is of considerable length, and is sustained through- 
out in a tone of the highest moral dignity^; while the poet leads 
us up from the transitory objects of this lower world to the 
contemplation of that imperishable existence which Christianity 
has opened beyond the grave. A tenderness pervades the piece, 
which may remind us of the best manner of Petrarch ; while, 
with the exception of a slight taint of pedantry, it is exempt 
from the meretricious vices tnat belong to the poetry of the age. 
The effect of the sentiment is heightened by the simple turns 
and broken melody of the old Castilian verse, of which perhaps 
this may be accounted the most finished specimen ; sucn would 
seem to be the judgment of his own countrymen, (4) whose 
glosses and commentaries on it have swelled into a separate 
volume. (6) 

(1) Velazquez, Poesia Castellana, p. *22.— More than half a century later, 
the learned Ambrosio Morales complained of the barrenness of the Cas- 
tilian, which he imputed to the too exclusive adoption of the Latin upon all 
subjects of digrnityand importance.— Obras, torn. xiv. pp. 147, 148. 

(2) L. Marineo, speaking of this accomplished nobleman, styles him ** y'mm 
satis illustrem. — Eum enim poetam et philosophum natura formavit ac pe- 
perit." He unfortunately fell in a skirmish, five years after his father's death, 
in 1479.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. p. 531. 

(3) An elaborate character of this Quixotic old cavalier may be found in 
Pulgar, Claros Vaionea,Ut. \%. 

(4) *' Don Jorge l&axu^qvxe,*^ VKS^Aio^ ^ft^^^sa, *' cuyas coplas Castdlanas 
adnodren los Vngeraoa e»Xx«n^^co%i Tositw»s^«iftas «wxdi»a cau. letras de oro." 
- Obras Sueltaa, tom. »i.^PT6\o^. 
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I shall close this survey with a brief notice of the drama, 
whose foundations may be said to have been laid during this 
reign. The sacred plays, or mysteries, so popular throughout 
Europe in the middle ages, may be traced in Spain to an 
ancient date. Their familiar performance in the churches, by 
the clergy, is recognised in the middle of the thirteenth centuiy, 
by a law of Alfonso the Tenth, which, while it interdicted 
certain profane mummeries that had come into vogue, pre- 
scribed the legitimate topics for exhibition. (1) 

The transition from these rude spectacles to more regular 
dramatic efforts was very slow and gradual. In 1414, an alle- 
gorical comedy, composed by the celebrated Henry, marquis of 
Villena, was performed at Saragossa in the presence of the 
court. (2) In 1469, a dramatic eclogue by an anonymous author 
was exhibited in the palace of the count of Urena, in the 
presence of Ferdinand, on his coming into Castile to espouse 
the Infanta Isabella. (3) These pieces may be regarded as the 
earliest theatrical attempts, after the religious dramas and 
popular pantomimes already noticed ; but unfortunately they 
have not come down to us. The next production deserving 
attention is a "Dialogue between Love and an Old Man, 

^oas, apud Mayans y Siscar, Origenes, torn. ii. p. 149.— Manrique's Coplas 
have also been the subject of a separate publication in the United States. 
Professor Longfellow's version, accompanying it, is well calculated to give the 
English reader a correct notion of the Castilian bard, and, of course, a very 
exaggerated one of the literary culture of the age. 

(1) After proscribing certain profane mummeries, the law confines the clergy 
to the representation of such subjects as ** the birth of our Saviour, in which 
is shown how the angels appeared, announcing his nativity ; also his advent, 
and the coming of the three Magi kings to worship him ; and his resurrection, 
showing his crucifixion and ascension on the third day; and other such 
things, leading men to do well and live constant in the faith.*' (Siete Partidas, 
tit. 6, ley 34.) It is worth noting, that similar abuses continued common 
among the ecclesiastics down to Isabella's reign, as may be inferred from a 
decree, very similar to the law of the Partidas above cited, published by the 
council of Aranda, in 1473. (Apud Moratin, Obras, tom. i. p. 87.} Moratui 
considers it certain that the representation of the mysteries existed in Spain 
as far back as the eleventh century. The principal grounds for this conjecture 
appear to be the fact that such notorious abuses had crept into practice by 
the middle of the thirteenth century, as to require the intervention of the law. 
(Ibid. pp. 11, 13.) The circumstance would seem compatible with a much 
more recent origin. 

(2) Cervantes, Comedias y Entremeses (Madrid, 1749)» torn. i. pr61ogo de 
Nasarre. — Velazquez, Poesia Castellana, p. 86. The fifth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Spanish Royal Academy of History contains a dissertation on the 
"national diversions," by Don Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, replete with 
curious erudition, and exhibituig the discriminating taste to have been ex- 
pected ftom its accomplished author. Among these antiquarian researches, 
the writer has hicluded a brief view of the first theatrical attempts in Spain.— 
See Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. v. Mem. 6. 

(3) Moratin, Obras, tom. i. p. 115.— Nasarre (Cervantes, Comedias, pnSl.), 
Jovellanos (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. v. Memor. 6), Pellicer (Origen y 
Progreso de la Comedia, 1804, tom. i. p. 12), and others, refer the authorship 
of thiH little piece, without hesitation, to Juan de la Encina, although tbft. 
year of its representation corresponds precisely with thoJt ol \\V& XJofCcL. "XlVw^ 
prevalence of so gross a blunder among the Sp«nift\i w\io\«» %\vcii^%\v«« >&S3^» 
the antiquities ot their theatre were itadiedbeioie Uie Xlisxie ol ^ox«&(^ 
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imputed to Rodrigo Cota, a poet of whose history nothing seemtj 
to be known, and little conjectured, but that he ja.ourished 
during the reigns of John the Second and Henry the Fourth. 
The dialogue is written with much vivacity and grace, and with 
as much dramatic movement as is compatible with only two 
interlocutors. (1) 

A much more memorable production is referred to the same 
author, the tragi-comedy ot " Celestina," or "Calisto and 
Melibea," as it is frequently called. The first act, indeed, con- 
stituting nearly one-third of the piece, is all that is ascribed to 
Cota. The remaining twenty, which however should rather be 
denominated scenes, were continued b}r another hand, some, 
though (to judge from the internal evidence afforded by the 
style) not many, years later. The second author was Fernando 
de Koxas, bachelor of law, as he informs us, who composed this 
work as a sort of intellectual relaxation during one of his vaca- 
tions. The time was certainly not mis-spent. The continua- 
tion, however, is not esteemed bjr the Castilian critics to have 
risen quite to the level of the original act. (2) 

The story turns on a love intrigue. A Spanish youth of rank 
is enamoured of a lady, whose affections he gains with some 
difficulty, but whom he finally seduces, through the arts of an 

(1) This little piece has been pnbUsbed at length by Moratin, in the first 
Yolame of his works. — (See Orfgenes del Teatro Espanol, Obras, torn. i. 
pp. 303—31.4.) The celebrated marquis of Santillana's poetical dialogue, 
** Comedieta da Ponza/' has no pretensions to rank as a dramatic compo- 
sition, notwithstanding its title, which is indeed as little significant of its real 
character as the term ** Commedia'* is of Dante's epic. It is a discourse on 
the vicissitudes of human life, suggested by a sea-tight near Ponza in 1435. It 
is conducted without any attempt at dramatic action or character, or, indeed, 
dramatic development of any sort. The same remarks may be made of the 
political satire, "Mingo Revulgo," which appeared in Henry iy.»s reign. 
Dialogue was selected by these authors as a more popular and spirited 
medium than direct narrative for conveying their sentiments. The " Come- 
dieta da Ponza *' has never appeared in print ; the copy which I have used is 
a transcript from the one in the royal library at Madrid, and belongs to 
Mr. George Ticknor. 

(2) Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melibea (Alcal^r 1586), Introd. Nothing is 

positively ascertained respecting the authorship of the first act of the Celestina. 

Some impute it to Juan de Mena ; others with more probability to Rodrigo 

Cota el Tio, of Toledo, a person who, although literally nothing is known of 

him, has, in some way or other, obtained the credit of the authorship of some 

of the most popular effUsions of the fifteenth century; such, for example, as 

the Dialogue above cited of " Love and an Old Man,** the Coplas of ** Mmgo 

Revulgo," and this first act of the " Celestina." The principal foundation of 

these imputations vrould appear to be the bare assertion of an editor of the 

•* Dialogue between Love and an Old Man," which appeared at Medina del 

Campo in 1 569, nearly a century, probably, after Cota's death; uiother 

example of the obscurify which involves the history of the early Spanish drama. 

Many of the CastiJian critics detect a flavour of antiquity in the first act, which 

should carry back its composition as far as John II.*s reign. Moratin does 

not discern this, YiON7ev«t, and is inclined to refer its production to a date not 

much more distant, U Mi-^j^tYvKo. \m}mUa,'8 time. To the unpractised ^e oft 

foreigner, as far as «ts\e \& coTi»c«rBftftL»\5cvft^>RsJ«t^<wk might well seem the 

production ot the same ^c^o^*— ^^swSov, Q\st«&« \»\si. v ^^. ^^ 115^ 116.— 

J>iilo^ de las Lcngnaa,s.p\i^'N^«s«»ai^^>sw»x><5*ce^^ 

^-*onio, Blbliothftca»o^Sb,toin..VL.^,«a» 
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accomplished courtesan, whom the author has introduced under 
the romantic name of Celestina. The piece, although comic, 
or rather sentimental in its progress, terminates in the most 
tragical catastrophe, in which all the principal actors are 
involved. The general texture of the plot is exceedingly- 
clumsy, yet it affords many situations of deep and varied 
interest in its i)rogress. The principal characters are delineated 
in the piece with considerable skill. The part of Celestina, in 
particular, in which a veil of plausible hypocrisy is thrown 
over the deepest profligacy of conduct, is managed with much 
address. The subordinate parts are brought into brisk comic 
action, with natural dialogue, though sufficiently obscene ; and 
an interest of a graver complexion is raised by the passion of 
the lovers, the timid, confidmg tenderness of the lady, and the 
sorrows of the broken-hearted parent. The execution of the 
play reminds us on the whole less of the Spanish than of the 
old English theatre, in many of its defects, as well as beauties ; 
in the contrasted strength and imbecility of various passages ; 
its intermixture of broad farce and deep tragedy ; the unseason- 
able introduction of frigid metaphor and peaantic allusion in 
the midst of the most passionate discourses ; in the unveiled 
voluptuousness of its colouring, occasionally too gross for any 
public exhibition ; but, above all, in the general strength and 
Hdelity of its portraiture. 

The tragi-comedy, as it is styled, of Celestina, was obviously 
never intended for representation; to which, not merely the 
grossness of some of the details, but the lenjcth and arrange- 
ment of the piece, are unsuitable. But, notwithstanding this, 
and its approximation to the character of a romance, it must 
be admitted to contain within itself the essential elements of 
dramatic composition ; and, ad such, is extolled by the Si)ani8h. 
critics as opening the^ theatrical career of Europe. A similar 
claim has been maintained for nearly contemporaneous produc- 
tions in other countries, and especially for Politian's ** Orfeo," 
which, there is little doubt, was publicly acted before 1488. 
Notwithstanding its representation, however, the "Orfeo," pie- 
senting a combination of the eclogue and the ode, without any 
proper theatrical movement, or attempt at development of cha- 
racter, cannot fairly come within the limits of dramatic writing. 
A more ancient example than either, at least as far as the 
exterior forms are concerned, may be probably found in the 
celebrated French farce of Pierre Pathelin, printed as early 
as 1474, having been repeatedly flayed during the preceding 
century, and which, with the requisite modifications, still keeps 
possession of the stage. The pretensions of this piece, how- 
ever, as a work of art, are comparatively humble ; and it seems 
fair to admit, that in the higher and more important elements 
of dramatic composition, and especially in the delicate^ as^sL'^ 
the same time powerful delineation oi c\\siXQj(^\i^x vii^ ^^as^^'sv^ 
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the Spanish critics may be justified in regarding tlie " Celes- 
tina" as having led the way in modern Europe, (l) 

Without deciding on its proper classification as a work of art, 
however, its real merits are settled by its wide i)opularity, both 
at home and abroad. It has been translated into most of the 
European languages ; and the preface to the last edition pub- 
lishea in Madrid, so recently as 1822, enumerates thirty editions 
of it in Spain alone in the course of the sixteenth century. 
Impressions were multiplied in Italy, and at the very time 
when it was interdicted at home on the score of its immoral 
tendency. A popularity thus extending through distant asres 
and nations, shows how faithfully it is built on the principles 
of human nature. (2) 

The drama assumed the pastoral form, in its early stag:es, 
in Spain, as in Italy. The oldest specimens in this way, which 
have come down to us, are the productions of Juan de la 
Encina, a contemporary of Roxas. He was bom in 1469, and, 
after completing his education at Salamanca, was received 
into the family of the duke of Alva. He continued there 
several years, employed in the composition of various poetical 
works ; among others, a version of Virgirs Eclogues, which he 
so altered as to accommodate them to the principal events in 
the rei^ of Ferdinand and Isabella. He visited Italy in the 
beginning of the following century, and was attracted by the 
munificent patronage of Leo the Tenth to fix his residence at 
the papal court. While there, he continued his literary labours. 
He embraced the ecclesiastical profession; and his skill in 
music recommended him to the office of principal director of 
the pontifical chapel. He was subsequently presented with 
the priory of Leon, and returned to Spain, where he died in 
1534.(3) 

Encina's works first appeared at Salamanca, in 1496, col- 
lected into one volume, folio. (4) Besides other poetry, they 

(1) Such is the higrh encomium of the Abate Andres (Letteratnra, torn. y. 
part 2, lib. l). — Cervantes does not hesitate to call it " libro divino j •♦ and the 
acute author of the " DiAlcg^o de las Lenguas " concludes a criticism upon it 
with the remark, that ** there is no book in the Castilian which surpasses it in 
the propriety and elegance of its diction." (Don Quixote, ed. de Pellicer, 
torn. i. p. 230. — Mayans y Siscar, torn. ii. p. 1 67.) Its merits indeed seem in 
some degree to have disarmed even the sevwity of foreign critics } and Sig- 
norelli. after standing up stoutly in defence of the precedence of the ** Orfeo " 
as a dramatic composition, admits the "Celestina" to be a "work rich in 
various beauties, and meriting undoubted applause. In fact," he continues, 
'* the vivacity of the description of character, and faithful portraiture of 
manners, have made It immortal.*' — Storia Critica de' Teatri Antichi e 
Modemi (Napoli, 1813), tom. vi. pp. 146, U/. 

(S) Bouterwek, Literatura Espahola, notas de traductores, p. 234. — Andres, 
Letteratura, tom. v. pp. 170, l/l'— lAmpillas, Letteratura Spag^nuola, tom. vi. 
pp.57— &9. 

(3) Rojas, Viage Entretenido (l6l4), fol. 46.— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Nova, tom. I. p. 684.~Moratin, Obras, tom. i. pp. 126, 127.— Pellicer, Origeii 
de la Comedia, tom. i. pp. 11, 12. 

(4) Tliey were p\\b\\i>>\\e& \nvder the title, " Candonero de todas las Obras de 
Juou de la kUicuva cm\ ovxa^^ «.vvw^i\«&:* QAeudez, lypographia Espanola* 
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comprelieiid a number of dramatio eclogues, sacred and pro- 
fane : the former, suggested by topics drawn from Scripture, 
like the ancient mysteries ; the latter chiefly amatory. They 
were performed in the palace of his patron, the duke of Alva, 
in the presence of Prince John, the duke of Infantado, and 
other eminent persons of the court ; and the poet himself occa- 
sionally assisted at the representation. (1) 

Encina's eclo^es are simple compositions, with little pre- 
tence to dramatic artifice. The story is too meagre to admit 
of much ingenuity or contrivance, or to excite any depth of 
interest. There are few interlocutors,— seldom more than three 
or four, although on one occasion rising to as many as seven ; . 
of course there is little scope for theatrical action. The charac- 
ters are of the humble class belonging to pastoral life, and the 
dialogue, which is extremely appropriate, is conducted with 
facility; but the rustic condition of the speakers precludes 
anytlimg like literary elegance or finish, in which respect 
they are doubtless surpassed by some of his more ambitious 

p. 247.) Subsequent impressions of his works, more or le^s complete, 
appeared at Salamanca in 1^09, and at Saragossa inl512 and 1516.— Moratm, 
Obras, tom. i. p. 127, nota. 

(1 The comedian Rojas, who flourished in the beginning of the foUowmg 
century, and whose *• Viage Entretenido ** is so essential to the knowledge 
of the early histrionic art in Spain, identifies the appearance of Encina's 
Eclogues with the dawn of the Castilian drama. His verses may be worth 
quoting :— 

" Que es en nuestra madre Espana, 
porque en la dichosa era, 
que aquellos gloriosos Reyes 
dignos de memoria etema 
Don Fernando e Ysabel 
(que ya con los santos reynan) 
de echar de Espana acabavan 
todos los Moriscos, que eran 
De aquel Reyno de Granada, 
y entonces se dava en ella 
principio a la Inquisicion, 
86 le dio a nuestra comedia. 
Juan de la Encina el primero, 
aquel insigne poeta, 
que tanto bien empezo 
de quien tenemos tres eglogas 
Quel el mismo represento 
al Almirante y Duquessa 
de Castilla, y de Infantado 
que estas fueron las primeras 
Y para mas honra suya, 
y de la comedia nuestra 
en los dias que Colon 
descubrio la gran riqueza 
De Indias y nuevo mundo, 
y el gran Capitan empieza 
a sugetar aquel Reyno 
de Napoles, y su tierra. 
A descubrirse empezo 
el uso de la comedia 
porque todos se animassen 
c emprendsr cos^a tau huAiuwu" — Fol% 46. 47. 
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o»iin positions. There is a comic air imparted to them, howcTer, 
fuid a lively colloquial turn, which renders them very agree- 
Abi»r Still, whatever be their merit^ as pastorals, they are 
dotsded to little consideration as specimens of dramatic art; 
and, in the vital spirit of dramatic composition, must be re- 
gH.Med as far inferior to the ** Celestina." The simplicity of 
th«M»^ productions, and the facility of their exhibition, which re- 
HI red little theatrical decoration or costume, recommended 
ux^m to popular imitation, which continued longj after the 
fHjniiar forms of the drama were intoduced into Spain. (1) 

The credit of this introduction belongs to Bartholomeo Torres 
(le Naharro, often confounded by the Castilian writers them- 
srtlves with a player of the same name, who flourished half a 
century later.(2) Few particulars have been ascertained of his 
personal history. He was born at Torre, in the province of 
K»tr«madura. In the early part of his life he fell into the hands 
of the Algerines, and was finally released from captivity by the 
extirtions of certain benevolent Italians, who ^nerously paid 
ht« raiisom. He then established his residence in Italy, at the 
dmrt of Leo the Tenth. Under the genial influence of that 
l>KCrona^, which quickened so many of the seeds of genius to 
pnNla«ition in every department, he composed his " Propaladia," 
a work embracing a variety of lyrical and dramatic poetry, first 
publie^rjed at Rome in 1517. Unfortunately, the caustic satire, 
levelled in some of the higher pieces of this collection at the 
lioenae of the . pontifical court, brought such obloquy on the 
head ot the author as compelled him to take refage in Naples, 
where be remained under the protection of the noble family of 
ColonuB. No further particulars are recorded of him, except 
that he embraced the ecclesiastical profession ; and the time 
and piaoe of his death are alike uncertain. In person he is 
•Wild t/O have been comely, with an amiable disposition, and 
i^tedato Mild dignified demeanour. (3) 

His '* Propaladia," (4) first published at Rome, passed through 

(1 ) Sig^ftorelli, correctiDg what he denominates the "romance" crf'LambQlafl, 
oonsiden Kncina to have composed only one pastoral drama ; and that, on 
occasion of Ferdinand's entrance into Castile. The critic should have been 
more charitable, as he has made two blunders himself in correcting* one.— 
Storia Critica de* Teatri, torn. Iv. pp. 192, 193. 

(2) Andres, confounding Torres de Naharro the poet, with Nahanro the co. 
median, who flourished about half a century later, is led into a ludicrous train 
of errors in controverthig Cervantes, whose criticism on the actor is perpe. 
tually misapplied by Andres to the poet. Velazquez seems to have con- 
founded them in like manner. Another evidence of the extremely superficial 
acquaintance of the Spanish critics with their early drama.— Comp. Cervantes, 
Comedias y Entremeses, tom. i. prdlogo. — ^Andres, Letteratura, torn. t. p. 179. 
—Velazquez, Poesia Castellana, p. 88. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. L p. 202.— Cervantes, Comedias, 
tom. i. pr61. de Nasarre.— Pellicer, Orfgen de la Comedia, torn. iL p. 17.— 
Moratin, Obras, tom. i. p. 48. 

(4) Bartolomd Torres de Naharro, Propaladia (Madrid, 1573).— The deficiency 
of the earlier Spaxnsh. Y^ooks, of which Bonterwek repeatedly complains, has 
led him into aa enot te^^ecXivn^i^ li^&ft '* "Sto^^aladia*" which he had never seen. 
Ue states that l)ahaxio^ttfttk:k&%xifc\o ^!^a»3e^>Qaut^QQ&'^U^[ t^ 
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several editions subsequently in Spain, where it was alter- 
nately prohibited or permitted, according: to the caprice of the 
Holy Office. It contains, amonp: other things, eight comedies, 
written in the native redondillas; which continue to be re- 
garded as the suitable measure for the drama. They afford the 
earliest example of the division into jornadas, or days, and of 
the tntrdtto, or prologue, in which the author, after propitiating 
the audience by suitable compliment, and witticisms not over 
delicate, gives a view of the length and general scope of his 

The scenes of Naharro's comedies, with a single exception, are 
laid in Spain and Italy ; those in the latter country probably 
being selected with reference to the audiences before whom 
they were acted. The diction is easy and correct, without 
much affectation of reffciement or rhetorical ornament. The 
dialogue, especially in the lower parts, is sustained with much 
comic vivacity ; indeed Naharro seems to have had a nicer per- 
ception of character as it is found in lower life, than as it 
exists in the higher ; and more than one of his plays are 
devoted exclusively to its illustration. On some occasions, 
however, the author assumes^ a more elevated tone, and his 
verse rises to a degree of poetic beauty, deepened by the moral 
reflection so characteristic of the Spaniards. At other times, 
his pieces are disfi^red by such a Babel-like confusion of 
tongues, as makes it doubtful which may be the poet's ver- 
nacular. French, Spanish, Italian, with a varietjr of bar- 
barous patoisy and mongrel Latin, are all brought into play 
at the same time, and all comprehended, apparently with 
equal facility, by each one of the dramatis personee. But 
it is difficult to conceive how such a jargon could have 
been comprehended, far more relished, by an Italian au- 
dience. (1) 

Naharro's comedies are not much to be commended for the 
intrigue, which generally excites but a languid interest, and 
shows little power or adroitness in the contrivance. , With 
every defect, however, they must be allowed to have given the 
first forms to Spanish comedy, and to exhibit many of the fea- 
tures which continued to be characteristic of it in a state of 

or acts, and takes Cervantes roundly to tasik for assuming the original merit 
of this distribution to himself. In fact, Naharro did introduce the division 
into>?oe Jomadas, and Cervantes assumes only the credit of having been the 
first to reduce them to three.— Comp. Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie und 
Beredsamkeit, band iii. p. 285 } and Cervantes, Comedias, torn. i. pr5l. 

(1) In the argument to the ** Seraphina,** he thus prepares the audience for 
tltSs colloquial oUa podrida : — 

** Mas haveis de estar alerta 

por sentir los personages 

que hablan quatro lenguages 

haata acabar su rehyerta 

no salen de cuenta derta 

por Latin e Italiano 

Castellano y Valendano 

que uinguno descondexta.**— '6tctB•!kBA^K«^.^^• 
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more perfect development under Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
Such, for instance, is the amorous jealousy, and especially the 
point of honour, so conspicuous on the Spanish theatre ; and 
such, too, the moral confusion too often produced by blending 
the foulest crimes with zeal for religion. (1) These comedies, 
moreover, far from blind conformity with the ancients, dis- 
covered much of the spirit of independence, and deviated into 
many of the eccentricities which distinguish the national 
theatre in later times ; and which the criticism of our own day 
has 80 successfully explained and defended on philosophical 
principles. 

Naharro's plays were represented, as appears from his pro- 
logue, in Italy, probably not at Rome, which he quitted soon 
after their pubucation, but at Naples, which, then forming a 
part of the Spanish dominions, mighc more easily furnish an 
audience capable of comprehending them. (2) It is remarkable 
that, notwitnstanding their repeated editions in Spain, they do 

(1) The following: is an example of the predoas reasoning with which Flo. 
ristan, in the play above quoted, reconciles his conscience to the murder of his 
wife Orfea, in order to gratify the jealousy of his mistress Seraphina. Florihtaa 
is addressing himself to a priest: 

** Y por mas daiio escusar 
no lo quiero hora hazer, 
sino que es menester. 
que yo mate luego a Orfea 
do Seraflna lo vea 
porque lo pueda creer. 
Que yo bien me mataria, • 
pnes toda razon me indina ; 
pero se de Seraflna 
que se desesperaria. 
y Orfea, pues que haria? 
qnando mi muerte supiesse: 
que creo que no pudiesse 
sostener la vida un dia. 
Pnes hablando aca entre nos 
a Orfea cabe la suerte ) 
porque con sn sola muerte 
se escusaran otras dos : 
de modo que padre vos 
si Uaroar me la qnereys, 
a mi merced me hareys 
y tambien servido a Dios. 
• « « * * 

pulque si yo la matare 

morira christianamente j 

yo morire penitente, 

quando mi suerte llegare." — Propaladia, fol. 68. 
(3) Signorelli waxes exceedingly wroth with Don Bias Nasarre for the 
assertion that Naharro first taught the Italians to write comedy, taxing him 
with downright mendadty j and he stoutly denfes the probabUity of Naharro's 
comedies ever having been performed on the Italian boards. The critic seems 
to be in the right, as far as regards the influence of the Spanish dramadst; 
but he might have been spared all doubts respecting their representotion 
in the country, Yiwl he consulted the prologue of Naharro himself, where he 
asserts the fact Vn t;i[ie mo«X. ex.'^\kit mannor. Comp. Propaladia, pnSl • and 
Sigrnorelli, Storia Ct\tic& dL«;> *I««teei,\oai.yu v^« viv^i^Q.^See also Moratiu. 
Origenes, Obra&» torn. i. i»i». \4id» vw. 
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not appear to have ever been performed there. The cause of 
this, probably, was the low state of the histrionic art, and the 
total deficiency in theatrical costume and decoration ; yet it 
was not easy to dispense with these in the representation of 
pieces, which brought more than a score of persons occa- 
sionally, and these crowned heads, at the same time, upon the 
stage. (1) 

Some conception may be afforded of the lamentable poverty 
of the theatrical equipment, from the account given of its con- 
dition, half a centurv later, by Cervantes. " The whole ward- 
robe of a manager of the theatre at that time," says he, ** was 
contained in a single sack, and amounted only to four dresses 
of white fur trimmed with gilt leather, four beards, four wigs, 
and four crooks, more or less. There were no trap-doors, move- 
able clouds, or machinery of any kind. The stage itself con- 
sisted only of four or six planks, placed across as many benches, 
arranged in the form of a souare, and elevated but four palms 
from the ground. The only decoration of the theatre was an 
old coverlet, drawn from side to side by cords, behind which the 
musicians sang some ancient romance, without the guitar. "(2) 
In fact, no further apparatus was employed than that de- 
manded for the exhibition of mysteries, or the pastoral dia- 
logues which succeeded them. The Spaniards, notwithstanding 
their precocity, compared with most of the nations of Europe, 
in dramatic art, were unaccountably tardy in all its histrionio 
accompaniments. The public remained content with such poor 
mummeries as could be ^ot up by strqlline: players and mounte- 
banks. There was no hxed theatre in Madrid until the latter 
part of the sixteenth century ; and that consisted of a court- 
yard, with only a roof to shelter it, while the snectators sat on 
benches ranged around, or at the windows of tne surrounding 
houses. (3) 

A similar impulse with that experienced by comic writing, 
was given to tragedy. The lirst that entered on this depart- 
ment were professed scholars, who adopted the error of the 
Italian dramatists, in fashioning their pieces servilely after the 
antique, instead of seizing the expression of their own age. 
The most conspicuous attempts in this way were made oy 
Feman Perez de 01iva.(4) He was born at Cordova in 1494, 

(1) Propaladia; see the comedies of "Trofea," and «* Tinelaria."— Jovel- 
lanos, Memoria sobre las Diversiones P(iblicas, apud Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist. torn. V. 

(2) Cervantes, Comedias, tom. i. prdl. 

(8) Pellicer, Orlgen de la Comedia, tom. fi. pp. 68— 62.-~See also American 
Quarterly Review, No. viii. art. 3. 

(4) Oliva, Obras (Madrid, 1787}.— Vasco Diaz Tanco, a native of Estre- 
madora, who flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century, mentions in 
one oi his works three tragedies composed by himself on Scripture subjects. 
Ab there is no evidence, however, of their having been printed, or performed, 
or even read in manuscript, by any one, they hardly deserve to be included in 
the catalogue of dramatic compositions. (Moratin, Obras, tom. V. \iv. n%a^ 
HI. — fjimpniai, Lettentora Spagnaola, torn. <?. d!^. \, «ec. %.^ *tV)2&\»S3^^=i^^ 
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and, after many years passed in the various schools of Spain, 
France, and Ital^, returned to his native land, and became a 
lecturer in the university of Salamanca. He instructed in moral 
philosophy and mathematics, and established the highest reputa- 
tion for his critical acquaintance with the ancient languages 
and his own. He died young, at the age of thirty-nine, deeply 
lamented for his moral, no less than for his intellectual worth. (1) 

His various works were published by the learned Morales, 
his nephew, some tifty years after his death. Among them are 
translations in prose of the Electra of Sophocles, and the 
Hecuba of Euripides. They may with more propriety be termed 
imitations, and those too of the freest kind. Although they 
conform, in the general arrangement and progress of the story, 
to their originals, yet characters, nay whole scenes and dia- 
logues, are occasionally omitted ; ana, in those retained, it is 
not always easy to recognise the hand of the Grecian artist, 
whose modest beauties are thrown into shade by the ambitious 
ones of his imitator. (2) But, with all this, Oliva's trajgedies 
must be admitted to be executed, on the whole, with vigour ; 
and the diction, notwithstanding the national tendency to exag- 
geration above alluded to, may be generally commended for 
aeoorum, and an imposing dignity quite worthy of the tragic 
drama ; indeed, they may oe selected as affording probably tne 
best specimen of the progress of prose composition during the 
present reign. (3) 

Oliva's reputation led to a similar imitation of the antique. 
But the Spaniards were too national in all their tastes to sanc- 
tion it. These classical compositions did not obtain possession 
of the stage, but were confined to the closet, serving only as a 
relaxation for the man of letters ; while the voice of the people 
compelled all who courted it to accommodate their inventions 
to those romantic forms which were subsequently developed in 
such variety of beauty by the great Spanisn dramatists. (4) 

litt^ateur endeavours to establish the production of Oliva's tragedies in the 
year 1515, in the hope of antedating that of Trissino's ** Sophonisba," com- 
posed a year later, and thus securing to his nation the pahn of precedence, in 
time at least, though it should be only for a few months, on the tragic theatre 
of modem Europe. — Letteratura Spagnuola, ubi supra. 

f 1) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, torn. i. p. 386.— Oliva, Obras, pref. de 
Morales. 

(2) The following passage, for example, in the '* Venganza de Agamemnon," 
Imitated from the Electra of Sophocles, will hardly be charged on the Greek 
dramatist : " Habed, yo os ruego, de mi compassion, no querais atapar con 
vuestros consejos los respiraderos de las homazas de fuego, que dentro me 
atormentan." — See Oliva, Obras, p. 185. 

(3) Compare the diction of these tragedies, with that of the ** Centon 
Epistolario," for instance, esteemed one of the best literary compositions of 
John II.*s reign; and see the advance made, not only in orthography, but in 
the verbal arrangement generally, and the whole complexion of the style. 

(4) Notwithstanding some Spanish critics, as Cueva for example, have vin> 
dicated the romantic forms of the drama on scientific principles, it is apparent 
that the most succes&fviiV Nmlet& in this department have been constrained 
to adopt them, b^ puViiNic ovasioTv, T«SCck&T ^Ssaxl their own, which would have 
suipgested a neaxes Vxoita&oxL ol ^Sba t^Ass^csii \stf:A«& ^ ^aaitL^uity, so gene* 
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We have now surveyed the different kinds of poetic culture 
familiar to Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella. Their most 
conspicuous element is the national spirit which pervades them, 
and the exclusive attachment which thev manifest to the 
primitive forms of versification peculiar to tne Peninsula. The 
most remarkable portion of this body of poetry may doubtless 
be considered the Spanish romances^ or ballads ; that popular 
minstrelsy which, commemorating the picturesque and chival- 
rous incidents of the age, reflects most faithfully the romantic 
genius of the people who gave it utterance. The lyric efforts of 
the period were less successful. There were few elaborate 
attempts in this field, indeed, by men of decided genius. But 
the great obstacle may be found in the imperfection of the 
language, and the deficiency of the more exact and finished 
metrical forms, indispensable to high poetic execution. 

The whole period, however, comprehending, as it does, the 
first decided approaches to a regular drama, may be regarded 
as very important in a literary aspect ; since it exhibits the 
indigenous peculiarities of Castilian literature in all their fresh- 
ness, and shows to what a degree of excellence it could attain 
while imtouched by any foreign influence. The present reign 
may be regarded as the epoch which divides the ancient from 
the modem school of Spanish poetry ; in which the language 
was slowly but steadily undergoing the process of refinement, 
that "made the knowledge of it,** to borrow the words of a 
contemporary critic, " pass for an elegant accomplishment, even 
with the cavaliers and dames of cultivated Italy ;**(!) and 
which finally gave full scope to the poetic talent that raised the 
literature of the country to such brilliant heights in the six- 
teenth century. 



I have had occasion to advert more than once in the course of this chapter 
to the superficial acquaintance of the Spanish critics with the early history of 
their own drama, authentic materials for which are so extremely rare and 
difficult of access as to preclude the expectation of anything like a satisfactory 
account of it out of the Peninsula. The nearest approach to this within my 
knowledge is made in an article in the eighth number of the American Quar- 
terly Review, ascribed to Mr. Ticknor, late professor of Modem Literature in 
Harvard University. This gentleman, during a residence in the Peninsula, 
had every facility for replenishing his library with the most curious and 
valuable works, both printed and manuscript, in this department ; and his 
essay embodies in a brief compass the results of a well-directed industry, 
which he has expanded in greater detail in his lectures on Spanish literature, 
delivered before the classes of the University. The subject is discussed with 
his usual elegance and perspicuity of style ; and the foreign, and indeed Cas- 



rally followed by the Italians, and which naturally recommends itself to the 
scholar. — See the Canon's discourse m Cervantes, Don Quixote, ed.de Pellicer, 
torn. iii. pp. 207—220 } and, more explicitly. Lope de Vega, Obras Sueltas, torn. 
iv. p. 406. 

(1) '* Ya en Italia, assi entre Damas, como entre Caballeros, se tiene por 
gentileza y galania, saber hablar CastiUano."— DiiLlogo de las Lenfuoa^ a«u4 
Mayans y Siscar, Orfcenas. torn. ii. o. a. 
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ttltan scholar, may find roach novel information there, m the views presented 
oi the early prof^^ess of the dramatic and the histrionic art in the Peninsula. 

Since the pablicati<in of this article, Moratin's treatise, so long and anxiously 
expected, " Orfgenes del Teatro Espanol,** has made its appearance under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy of History, which has enriched the national 
literature with so many admirable editions of its ancient authors. Moratin 
states in his Preface, that he was employed from his earliest youth in collecting: 
notices, both at home and abroad, of whatever might illustrate the origin of 
the Spaoiish drama. The results have been two volumes, containing in the 
First Part an historical discussion, with ample explanatory notes, and a cata- 
logue of dramatic pieces firom the earliest epoch down to the time of Lope de 
Vega, chronologically arranged, and accompanied with critical analyses, and 
copious illustrative extracts flrom pieces of the greatest merit. The Second 
Part is devoted to the publication of entire pieces of various authors, which, 
firom their extreme rarity, or their existence only in manuscript, have had but 
littie circulation. The selections throughout are made with that careful dis- 
crimination which resulted firom i)oetic talent combined with extensive and 
thorough erudition. The critidsms, although sometimes warped by the 
peculiar dramatic principles of the author, are conducted in general with great 
fairness } and ample, but not extravagant, commendation is bestowed on pro- 
ductions whose merit, to be properly appreciated, musv be weighed by one 
conversant with the character and intellectual culture of the period. The work 
unfortunately did not receive the last touches of its author, and undoubtedly 
something may be found wanting to the full completion of his design. On the 
whole, it must be considered as a rich repertory of old Castilian literature, 
much of it of the most rare and recondite nature, directed to the illus- 
tration of a department tiiat has hitiierto been suffered to langruish in 
the lowest obscurity, but which is now so arranged that it may be con- 
templated, as it were, under one aspect, and its real merits accurately 
determined. 

It was not tm some time after the publication of this History that my atten- 
tion was called to that portion of the writings of Don Martinez de la Rosa in 
which he criticises the various departments of the national hterature. This 
criticism is embodied in the annotations and appendix to his elegant ' ' Poetica.** 
(Obras Literarias, Paris, 1827, tom. i. ii.) The former discuss the general 
laws by which the various kinds of poetiy are to be regulated ; the latter 
presents a very searching and scientific analysis of the principal produc- 
tions of the Spanish poets, down to the close of the last century. Tlie 
critic exemplifies his own views by copious extracts from the subject of 
his critidsm, and throws much collateral light on the argument, by illus- 
trations borrowed flrom foreign literature. In the examination of the Spanish 
drama, especially comedy, which he raodestiy qualifies as '* a succinct notice, 
not very exact," he is very elaborate j and discovers the same taste and 
sagacity in estimating the merits of individual vnritors which he had shown in 
discusshfig the general principles of the art. Had I read his work sooner, it 
would have greatly facilitated my own inqniries in the same obscure path ; 
and I should have recognised, at least, one brilliant exception to my sweeping 
remark on the apathy manifested by the Castilian scholars to the antiquities 
of the national drama. 
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